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From the Year 1700, to the Death of K. William. 
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CHAP. I. 


Cenſures on the Partition Treaty—Court of Vienna — 
Spaniſh-Court - Conduct of the French King — Affairs 
of Scotland — Death of the King of Spain — Pope Cle- 
ment XI Duke of Anjou declared King of Spain 

Danger of Europe—A new Miniſtry and Parliament 

Trench Party in the Parliament — Majoriiy of To- 
ries — Dutch Memorial — Firſt Vote about the Suc- 

ceſſion — Heads of the Bill of ſucceſſion — Protefted 
againſt by the Ducheſs of Savoy— Articles propoſed to 
= France—Laid before the Parliament — Partition- 
Treaty blamed— Addreſs of the Lords about it —The 
King owns the King of Spain—The Dutch refuſe to 
treat but jointly with England— And preſs for Suc- 
cours— Proceedings thence, 5 


f HE treaty for dividing the Spaniſh monarchy 1500. 
FF (which began now to be publiſhed) had given Cenſures on 
riſe to a very important ſeries of negotiations; the partition | 
Which were carried on with great ſecreſy and addreſs, 
during the courſe of this ſummer (a), It is needleſs to 
: TR "vm , in, 


EY (a) Prince Ferdinand of "IR treaty was to have book king 
Varia, who by the firſt partition of Spain, dying at Bruſſels, in 
„ e 5 ns February 
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THE HISTORY 

Will. III. remind the reader of the motives that induced the contracting 

1700. parties to ſign this treaty ; or of the nature of its contents, 
| | | | ” 


February, 1698-9, the earl of 
Portland began, ſoon after this, 


to treat about a new partition 


treaty, in favour of the arch- 


duke, Charles; and the king 
ſent the earl of Jerſey into 


France, with inſtructions to ne- 
gotiate this ſecond treaty : but 
that earl being ſoon recalled, 


the earl of Mancheſter was ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him: from 
_ whoſe papers, pubhſhed by 


Chriſtian Cole, Eſq; the follow- 
ing extracts are taken; Which 


will give us light into the ſecret 
hiſtory of the ſecond partition 


treaty. 


Alexander Stanhope, Eſq; the 

_ Engliſh envoy extraordinary 
at Madrid, to the earl of 
Iancheller. EE, 


: Madrid, Aug, 27. 1699. | 


A paper ſent me this evening, 


from Don Antonio de Ubilla, 
ſecretary of the Diſpacho Uni- 


verlal, a copy of which was in- 
cloled, gives me an unexpected 


opportunity of beginning my 
correſpondence with an office 
that concerns, or, by the con- 


tents, is ſuppoſed to concern 


your excellency's negotiations 


in that court. 


Corr of the paper above- 


mentioned. 


Don Antonio de Ubilla kiſſes 


the hands of Don Alexander 
Stanhope, envoy extraordinary 
of his Britannic majeſty, and 
lets him know, that the king 
his maſter, having been fre- 


quently informed by his mini- 


ſters in the north, of the ſtron 
informations and evident hy 
which they have; by different 
advices and accidents, that the 
Engliſh, Hollanders, and French, 
in conſcquence of what was laſt 
year concluded and ſtipulated at 
Loo, are now again forming 
new treaties for the ſucceſſion of 
this crown, and for the dividing 


of it: which notices have been 


corroborated by other ways ; 
ſo that they are public over all 
Europe: it would be againſt 
his dignity to diſſemble, and 


take no notice of them. The 
king, his matter, thinks it in- 
excuſable, not to oppoſe what 


might produce ſuch irrepatable 
inconveniences, if 1t came to 
be put in execution ; and has 
ordered his miniſters, in the 


courts of France, England, and 


Holland, to make known to 
thoſe princes and governments, 
the juſt ſentiments his majeſty 
has of thoſe advices, unheard 
of, before, in the life of any 
king, and more improper in 
that of his majeſty ; which con- 
fiſting, at preſent (by the di- 


vine mercy, and for our hap- 
pineſs) in only thirty-eight years 


of age, we may naturally pro- 


miſe ourſelves, and eſpecially | 
from his moſt w_ providence, 


that he may give his majeſty the 
important ſucceſſion, which we 
hope for from him, by the af- 
fectionate prayers and vows of 
his vaſſals: it cauſing a juſt 
wonder and grief, that they 
doubt before-hand, of ſo great 
a poſſibility, by reaſon of any 

N opinions, 
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as both have been already related: but when, purſuant to Will. III. 
one of the articles, it came to be offered, jointly 


opinions, taken up from the 
flight complaints, and the af- 
fliction of his kingdoms and ſub- 
jets, and the impreſſions that 
ſeem to diſturb the general tran- 
quility which we now enjoy: 
when, on the other hand, it 1s 
not to be believed, from the 
righteous and pious mind of his 
majeſty, that he lives ſo un- 
mindful of his obligation, and 
values ſo little the love and ſe- 
curity of his vaſlals, if God (by 
his ſecret and ſovereign judg- 
ments) would chaſtiſe us, by 
taking away his life (which, we 
hope, he will not ſuffer) with- 


| Out granting him the benefit of 


a ſucceſhon, his affairs will not 
be left, without a due reflection 
on what is moſt juſt, and molt 


important for the public tran- 


quility ; and 1o, that no body 


ſhall be able to find fault with 


his juſtice, nor his foreſight, 
For which reaſons, his maj eſty 
has ordered his aforeſaid mini- 
ſters to make inftances, aud uſe 
their diligence to cut off thoſe 
negociations; weighing the ill 
effects which they now produce; 
and, what their continuance 
may produce. And, that the 
complaint of his majeſty, and 
the orders he gives to his mini- 
ſters abroad, to notify to the 
princes, at whoſe courts they 
reſide, be, at the ſame time, 


made public, he has lately or- 
dered, that it be made known 


to the miniſters here. For this 
reaſon does Don Antonio de 


Ubilla communicate it to Don 


A; 


miniſters 


| Alexander Stanhope, by order 


of his matter, that he may alſo 
give notice to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, aſliſtipg, with his prudent 
repreſentations, this juſt and 
honeſt purpoſe ; that ſo the uni- 
verſal quiet may be maintained; 
and that he may quit the ſcan- 
dal of this negociation, which, 
it is feared, will be an unhappy 
motive of kindling a voracious 
flame of a new war: which, 


being once lighted, will be dif- 


ficult to be extinguiſhed, either 


by the greateſt force, or the 


moſt dextrous and moſt power- 
ful mediation : and he remains 
obedient to DonAlexander Stan- 
hope, with all affection. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
carl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Sept. zo, 1699. 


The Spaniſh ambaſſador is 
endeavouring to get a private 
audience of the king. The 
firſt matter he 1s to repreſent, 1s 
in relation to ſome tranſactions 


at Loo. The declaration of his 


king makes alſo great diſcourſe 
here. 'The ſtate of affairs at 
St. Germain's continues much 


the ſame it was. They are ſtill 


pleaſing themſelves with hopes 
the nation will recall him at 


laſt ; though the greateſt proſ- 


pet they ſeem to have, is the 


death of the king of Spain; 


which might again renew the 


War. 1 1 


The 


„by the 1700. 
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per he gave about, was very in- 
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THE HISTORY - 
Will. III. miniſters of England, France, and Holland, to the reſt of | 
the powers of Europe, the reception it met with was none E 
| the 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. Yard. | 
Paris, OR. 7, 1699. 
They write from Loo, That 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador has de- 
livered to all the lords juſtices 
a memorial relating to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown of Spain, 
which his majeſty reſents very 
much. 


Mr. Vard to the earl of 
Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Oct. 28, 16909. 


I believe the king's directions 
will be ſignified to the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador to-morrow, to leave 
Indeed, the pa- 


ſolent, and appealing to the 
parliament; ſo that the king 
could do no leſs. Mr. Stanhope 
is recalled at the ſame time. 


Remonſtrance preſented, in 
French, by the marquis de 
Canales, ambaſſador from the 
king of Spain, to the lords 
Juſtices, : 


In the firſt place, the king, 
his maſter, having been cer- 
tainly informed, that his ma- 


jeſty, king William, the Hol- 
landers, and other powers (in 
purſuance of what they treated 


and ſtipulated, laſt year, at Loo) 
are now actually framing new 

treaties about the ſucceſſion of 
the crown of Spain; and (what 


is moſt deteſtible) contriving 


its diviſion and repartition: 


His majeſty orders his extraor- 
dinary e reſiding in 

this kingdom, to make known 
to the lords juſtices of 3 


the reſentment which theſe un- 


heard-of proceedings create in 
his majeſty, eſpecially during 
the life of a monarch, who 1s 
of ſo fit an age to expect (for 
many years) an heir, ſo much 


deſired by all nations, that with- 


out a deteſtible avarice, no one 
would ſuffer himſelf to be car- 
ried away with the ambition 
of uſurping the dominions of 
others. 3 | 

That, if this were not con- 
trary to the law of nature, no 
nation or government would be 
ſafe againſt the machinations of 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt malicious; 
whereas reaſon, and not force, 


ſets bounds to nations. 


That, if it were lawful for 


foreigners to concern themſelves 


about the ſucceſſion of kings and 
ſovereigns, there would be no 


ſtatutes or municipal laws to be 


obſerved; nor would any laws 
be free from the outrages of 
others, more eſpecially thoſe of 


the crown of England. 


That, if watches were ſet 


upon the indiſpoſitions of ſove- 
reigns, no health would be con- 


ſtant, no life ſecure, while both 
depend on the hand of the Al- 


mighty, who is the arbiter of 


life, death, and empires. 


That the impreſſions which _ | 


one kingdom makes upon an- 

other, to tempt the allegiance 
of the ſubjects, and excite their 
minds to inſurrections, are an 
. 5 offence 
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the moſt favourable. The oreateſt part returned general and Will. III. 
dilatory anſwers. The Italian ſtates were unwilling to 


offence, and breach of the good 
faith, which ought to be ob- 
ſerved among Chriſtians, and 


; more particularly among allies 
and friends. 


That it ought not to be pre- 


ſamed, of any prince or nation, 
and ſtill leſs of the king of the 
Spaniſh nation, that they are fo 


negligent, as not to take proper 
meaſures, upon future and un- 
expected accidents (if this ſhould 
happen) to ſecure the public 


peace, and the repoſe of Europe, 


which has been the aim of the 
king and nation for ſo many 
ages, as 1t Is now, and always 


will be. | 
That, if there is not a ſpeedy 


end put to theſe proceedings 
and projects, there will doubt- 


leſs break out a direful and uni- 


verſal war over all Europe, dif- 
ficult to be ſtopped when it is 
delired, and ſo much the more 
prejudicial to the Engliſh, as 


they have but juſt felt the effects 


of innovations, and of the late 
war. 
of conſideration, that it is not 
doubted but it will be thought 


ſo by the parliament, the nobi- 


lity, and the whole Engliſh na- 


tion, which has never been 


wanting in prudence and fore- 
fight. „„ 
The ſame nation muſt con- 
ſider their own particular inte- 


reſts, and their commerce and 
treaties with che Spaniſh king 


and nation; the alteration, di- 


viſion, and partition of which 
would neceſſarily be very detri- 
mental to them; and all this 


This matter is ſo worthy 


meſtics. 


may be prevented by deſiſtin 
from the project in hand, — 
by not promoting innovations, 
deſtructive at all times to empires 
and kingdoms. 

That the ambaſſador extra- 
ordinary of Spain will manifeſt 
to the parliament, in the next 
ſeſſions, the juſt reſentment 
which he now expreſſes, in the 
ſame manner as his maſter has 

cauſed it to be ſhewn to all the 
public miniſters of the kings, 
princes, and ſtates, that reſide 

at the court of Madrid. 


The tranſlation of the paper ſent, 
to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, _ 
and which was written in 
French by Mr. ſecretary Ver- 
non, and dated, the zoth of 
September, 1699. ee 
His majeſty having ſeen the 
paper, which the ſecretary of 
the ambaſſy of Spain has lately _ 
delivered, by order of your ex- 


 cellency, to the lords juſtices of 


the kingdom ; his majeſty thinks 
the contents ſo inſolent and ſedi- 


tious, that in reſentment of ſo 


ex.raordinary a proceeding, and 
which can by no means be ju- 


tified by the Jaw of nations, he 


orders, that you go out of his 


dominions preciſely in eighteen 


days, to be counted from this 


notification; and that you Keep 
in your houſe till your depart- 


ture. I am alſo ordered to let 


you know, that theſe are the 


orders of his majeſty, that no 


writing be any, more received 


from you nor any of your do- 


ſee 1700. 
We 


| | 
| 
| 
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Will. III. the French in poſſeſſion of Naples, and the States Del Pre- 


1700. ſidi. Thoſe of Germany were, from motives of fear, or in- 
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Mr. Stanhope to the earl of The Engliſh tranſlation of Mr.. 


Mancheſter. 
Madrid, Nov. 5, 1699. 


By the incloſed copy of the 
complaint I have made here 


againſt the marquis de Canales's 


roceedings, your excellency will 


judge I have ſeen his inſolent 


and ſeditious paper. They rea- 


dily received mine, which I 


much doubted they would not ; 


and it was ſent within an hour 


hither from the Eſcurial to the 
council of ſtate. This was the 
day before yeſterday in the 


morning, and they have been 


in cloſe conſults ever ſince. I 


have advices from ſeveral hands, 
and ſome from perſons of the 


_ firſt rank, that the reſolution 
will probably be moderate; and 
that they will diſown their am- 
baſſador, ſo far at leaſt as to the 


| brutality of his expreſſions, and 


it may be as to the ſubſtance, 
now they find the world gene- 
rally cry out againſt the folly, as 


well as inſolence of it; though 
J am ſatisfied he had orders to 


do the thing, but not in that 


manner. This makes me wil- 


ling to give them time to be- 


think themſelves before they 
run on headlong into miſchiefs, 
againſt which they are ſo ill pro- 
vided, and it is a latitude my 
orders allow me. 
if I can prevent a breach, and 
procure his majeſty humble ſa- 


tisfaction, I ſhall believe I do 
both him and my country good 


- ſervice. © 


Beſides that 


tereſt, 


Stanhope's paper to Don An- 


tonio de Ubilla, delivered at 


the Eſcurial, the 3d of No- 
vember, 1699, N. 8. 


Don Alexander Stanhope, en- 
voy extraordinary of the king of 
Great Britain, kiſſes the hands 
of Don Antonio de Ubilla, and 


ſays, that he has orders from the 


king his maſter, immediately to 
paſs to the royal knowledge of 
his Catholic majeſty the juſt mo- 
tive of complaint given him by 


a paper, which the ſecretary of 
the marquis de Canales, by or- 
der of his maſter, delivered to 


the lords juſtices of England in 
London, of which the adjoined 
is a true copy, and from whoſe 
contents, beſides the rude and 
provoking Janguage, it is ma- 
nifeſt the deſign of it was to ſtir 
up ſedition in his kingdoms, by 
appealing to the parliament and 
people of England againſt his 


majeſty; which is to on them 


ſuperiors to his royal perſon, 
than which nothing can be more 
abſurd and contrary to the con- 


ſlitution of the government of 


the kingdom of England; and 
is what the ſaid marquis de Ca- 


nales, ambaſſador from his Ca- 


tholic majeſty, neither ought 


nor could be ignorant of, after 
ſo many years reſidence in it M 
Notwithſtanding which the pa- 


per 1s full of contumelious terms 


to his majeſty's perſon, making ö 
uſe of ſeveral artifices, of inſi- 


nuations and threats, purpoſely 


to breed a miſunderſtanding and 


1 — — - EE 9 dl 
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tereſt, unwilling to diſoblige the houſe of Auſtria, Branden- Will. III. 


burgh expected the title of king from the authority and good 


diſſention betwixt his majeſty 


and his ſubjects; an attempt, 


which no ſovereign prince can 
ſuffer in his dominions: and 
therefore the king of Great- Bri- 
tain, his maſter, found himſelf 
neceſſitated to ſtop, as ſoon as 
poſſible, a miſchief, which by 


the induſtry of the marquis went 


on ſpreading itſelf daily, by or- 


dering he ſhould be required to 


out of his kingdoms ; and 
Fnally, the ſaid paper, bein 
both in words and ſubſtance, af- 


frontive to the majeſty and ſa- 


credneſs of kings, the king of 
Great-Britain, his maſter, does 


not believe it poſſible, that the 
marquis writ or publiſhed it by 


the orders of his Catholic ma- 
jeſty, but on the contrary per- 


ſuades himſelf, that this his re- 


ſentment will be much to his 
royal ſatisfaction, as made for 
the common cauſe of all kings; 


and that Don Alexander Stan- 
hope will hope, that Don An- 
tonio de Ubilla paſs all this to 
the royal knowledge of his Ca- 


tholic majeſty, whom God pre- 
ſerve, remaining Don Antonio's 


_ moſt humble and affectionate 
ſervant. e 


Madrid, the ad of No- 
vember, 1699, N. S. 


Mr. Stanhope to the earl of 
=> Mancheſter. 53 7 


Nov. 12, 1699, N. 8. 
The next day after my laſt, 


Which was November 5, I had 
certain 


hands, the king had taken his 


notice from ſeveral 


reſolution of ordering me to be 


offices 
" ; . 
gone whereupon at midnight 
1 diſpatched to the Eſcurial m 
agent, with the paper, of whic 


9 


1700. 
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the incloſed is a copy. The ſe- 


cretary of the Diſpacho Univer- 


ſal, Don Antonio de Ubilla, 


would not receive, but was wil- 


ling to hear the contents by 


word of mouth, and that was as 
much as 1 defired. Two days 


after, the conductor, or maſter 


of the ceremonies, came to or- 


der me, in the king his maſter's 
name, to be gone out of the 
Spaniſh dominions within eigh- 
teen days, and not to ſtir out of 
my houſe till I ſhould begin my 


journey. Your excellency has 
the anſwer I gave my conductor 


in the ſame ſheet with the for- 
mer. 


1 have every day ſince 


ſolicited my paſſports, being 


ready to be gone whenever they 
give them me; and am told the 


reaſon of the delay is to know 


by next poſt, whether any paſſ- 


ports, and in what form they 


were given to the marquis de 


Canales in London, that the7ß 


may exactly imitate the ſame 


The tranſlation of Mr. Stan- 
hope's paper to Don Anto- 


nio de Ubilla, expreſſing the 
king his maſter's orders to re- 
turn home, and deſiring his 
Catholic majeſty's paſſ ports. 


Don Alexander Stanhope, en- 
voy extraordinary from the king 
of Great- Britain, kiſſes the hands 


of Don Antonio de Ubilla, and 5 
ſays, that having already repre- 


ſented to his Catholic majeſty, 


whom God preſerve, the mo- 
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THE HISTORY 
Will. III. offices of the Imperial court. Saxony and the northern crowns 
1700. Were taken up with their own quarrels; which the peaee of 


tives, that neceſſitated the king, 


his maſter, to ſend the declara- 


tion, he lately did, to the mar- 

uis de Canales; and Don 
8 Stanhope having no 
other orders but to return to his 
majeſty's royal preſence, as ſoon 


as poſſible, he communicates 
this to Don Antonio de Ubilla, 


that he may pleaſe to put it into 


the royal knowledge of his Ca- 
_ tholic majeſty, whom he be- 
ſeeches at the ſame time, with 


all humble ſubmiſſion, to order 
ſuch paſſports to be given him, 


as will be neceſſary for ſuch a 
voyage; and Don Alexander 


Stanhope remains Don Antonio 
de Ubilla's moſt humble and af- 


fectionate ſervant. _ 


Madrid, Nov. 6. 


1699. 


Mr. Stanhope's anſwer to the 
conductor of ambaſſadors, 


when he came with a meſſage 
from the king to order him 


to leave the Spaniſh domi- 


nions in eighteen days, and 
not ſtir out of his houſe, till 


he ſhould begin his journey. 


Vou will pleaſe to tell his Ca- 
tholic majeſty from me, that I 


will punctually comply in all 
that you have intimated to me 
by his royal order, becauſe in 
ſo doing I ſhall obey the orders 
of the king my maſter, as his 


Catholic majeſty cannot but have 
been informed by Don Antonio 
die Ubilla, to whom I commu- 
nicated it two days ago by my 


ſecretary at the Eſcurial, defi - 
ring at the ſame time paſſports 


Travendal 


neceſſary for my voyage; that I 


am glad to ſee their two maje- 


ſties minds ſo unanimous, and 


deſire they may continue the 
ſame in all other matters. | 


The ſubſtance of the earl of 
Manchefter's audience of the 
French king at Verſailles, on 


Sunday, Nov. 15, 1699. 
SIR, 


The king my maſter having 


found, that Monſieur de Tal- 
lard was, by his inſtructions, 


_ obliged to quit Holland before 


he ſigned the treaty, which was 


projected with your majeſty, re- 
lating to the ſucceſſion of Spain; 
his majeſty has ordered me to 
deſire this private audience, to 


aſſure you, Sir, that the king 


continues in the ſame ſentiments 


he was always of in regard to 
that treaty, Your majeſty knows 
very well the good offices em- 


ployed by the king my maſter, - 


to make the Imperialiſts enter 
into it. He has alſo done all 


he could to make the States like 


it, His majeſty continues to 
act as he d1d. | 
cerns the king's ſigning it, he 


cauſed the earl of Jerſey to come 

into Holland expreſly for this 
end; and I doubt not, but the 
count of Tailard will have told 
your majeſty, how often the 
king 
to ſign it, to ſhew, that he was 
ready to do all that depended 
on him. Vour majeſty will give 
me leave to be a little long, in 
telling how this affair has paſſed, 
that 10 your majeſty may have 


my maler has offered 


it 


As to what con- 


8 


it perfectly cleared up, that 
there is no alteration in the in- 
tention of the king my maſter. 


The buſineſs was propoſed to 


the States of the province of 
Holland, as to thoſe, who were 


the moſt intereſted in it; for it 
was not apprehended, that any 


obſtacles ſhould be met with 
elſewhere, if the conſent of that 


province was had. That was 
alſo the beſt way to make the 
ſecret of this affair leſs apt to be 


divulged. | 
Sir, If it has been repreſented 


to you, that the king my maſter 


might have made uſe of the cre- 
dit he has with the States, to 
cauſe this treaty to be con- 


cluded; I will own, that the 


king has a great deal of credit 
in that country, But this credit 


does always conform itſelf to the 
manners and cuſtoms of the 
country; and, tho' the States 
had found no objection, the bu- 
ſineſs could not have been ended 
without the conſent of every 


city, which could not be had in 


leſs time than a month or three 


weeks, as the penſionary and 
the earl of Portland have given 


count 'Fallard to underſtand. 


But, whilſt his orders did not 
give him leave to wait for the 
concluſion of the affair, the king 
my maſter hopes, that your ma- 


jeſty will renew your orders to 


Monſieur de Tallard, or will 
ſend orders to Monſieur de Bon- 
repos, to endeavour to remove 


all obſtacles, that ſo the project 


of the treaty may have its ef- 
tect, X ee ee 


OF ENGLAND. 
Travendal had by no means accomodated. Some thought Will. III. 
the duke of Savoy under engagements at Vienna; but it ſeems 


moſt 


The French king's anſwer. 


Townl was a little ſuprized, 
that the affair was not finiſhed 
at the expiration of the times 
and before the king your 
maſter did ſet out for Eng- 
land. I am ſatisfied with the 
aſſurances, which you now give 
me from him, that he continues 
ſtill in the ſame intention; and 
I hope he will ſtill continue to 
contribute all he can with the 
States. As for me, I am ſtill 


of the ſame mind, and I act 


with the ſame fincerity. I will 
ſoon ſend monſieur de Tallard 
with the neceſſary inſtructions. 

When I ſaid, * That the 
«« reaſon the States of Holland 
« were not ſooner acquainted 


« with it, was, that it could 


not be propoſed to them, till 
„it was known, whether the 
« Imperialiſts would come in or 
“ no;” the king ſaid, © They 
have had time enough given 
«© them, and even too much.” 
As to count Tallard's having or- 
ders to come away, the Liog 


took no notice of it, nor that he 
had been informed of every ſtep. 


Upon my ſaying, © Monſieur 


« 'Tallard has been informed of 


e all that has been done in this 
„affair, and has even ſeen all 
« the letters, which Mr. Hop 


«© wrotetothe penſionary; and, 
it being firſt propoſed to the 
province of Holland, it ſeem- 


„% ed that he was ſatisfied in 
** theſe points.” I took occa- 


ſion to ſee, if monſieur de Bon- 


repos | 


—— — 
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repos had any orders, ſaying, 


4 fjeur Tallard, 
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Will. III. moſt probable, that he reſolved to defer making terms fot 
1700. himſelf, till the treaty took place; and was not 


That the king my maſter is 
e defirous that your majeſty 
“ ſhould be informed by mon- 
or monſieur 
« de Bonrepos, of all that paſ- 
« ſes; and even the States will 
« always have a great regard 


4 for all that comes from your 


« majeſty.” The king an- 
ſwered, In this affair I confi- 


* ded only in monſieur de Tal- 


« lard ; and I know very well, 


* that the king your maſter has 


« more credit than I in Hol- 


&* land on this occaſion.” When 


I ſail, That the king had re- 


«« commended it to the care of 
* the penſionary, and that we 


« hoped, that the difficultics 
* were ſuch as might be ſur- 


„ mounted.“ 


an- 


The king 


ſwered, That he hoped ſo 
© too; and that he imagined, 
that ſomebody would come 


from the States into England; 


and that the treaty would be 


* ſigned there.” The king ſaid 


alſo, © As you know, I have it 


„the king, that as he had 


* contribute to the ſtrengthen- 


under the hand of the king 


* your maſter, as he has it un- 
« der mine.” Then I ſaid, © 1 
That I had fully explained the 


* have alſo, Sir, particular or- 
« ders to tell your majeſty from 


c acted on this occaſion with 
*« an open heart, and with all 


«« poſlible ſincerity ; ſo he will 


continue to act on all other 
« occaſions that may be able to 


ing the friendſhip and good 


© correſpondence with your ma- 


e 


The king anſwered, 


Lou may aſſure the king your 


without 
hopes, 


& maſter, that I will do the 
r e 
Mr. Prior ſet out on the ſaid 
15th of November 1699, with 
this account of the. audience, for 
London. 1 0 


The earl of Mancheſter, to the 
earl of Jerſey, 


| The ſame day Mr. Prior left 


this place, I went to Verſailles, 
and had my audiences, where 


paſſed what is uſual on ſuch oc- 
caſions. The king expreſſed 
himſelf in very obliging terms, 
mentioning the great deſire he 
had to continue the good cor- 
reſpondence, that was now ſo 


well eſtabliſhed ; and that he did 


again repeat to me what he had 
formerly aſſured me of, &c. I 


made monſieur de Torcy a viſit, 


where I took occaſion to dif. 
courſe of what had paſſed in my 
private audience. I knew he 
expected it, and was alſo willing 
to find out his ſenſe of the mat- 
ter. He ſaid, That the king 
had acquainted him with it: 


whole proceeding to his ma- 
jeſty : That monſieur de Tal- 
lard was to ſet out on Monday 
next. He did ſtill ſeem to inſiſt 
on the great credit our king had 
with the States, and, lau 1 


ſaid, he wondered I ſhould leſ- 


ſen it. I told him, I did own 


the States had always ſhewn a 


great regard to every thing that 
was propoſed by his majeſty : 
That the aſſurances I had given 

| e Us 


this king. were, that he had 
recommended it, and would 
continue to do it; ſo that no- 
thing would be wanting on his 
part: That though there were 
great hopes of a good concluſion, 
yet, till it was agreed to by the 
States, it was more than could 
be ſaid, that they would cer- 
tainly do it. On the whole, I 
find the court impatient till it 18 
done, by ſaying, No time was 
to be loſt: That the king of 


Spain's life was very uncertain: 


That, by the laſt account they 


had, he was ill again. I waited 


on monſieur de Tallard this 
morning, and his diſcourſe was 
much the ſame. He gave me to 
underſtand, that, though mon- 
ſieur de Bonrepos would ſeem to 
be concerned in this affair, he 
was not : That he hoped to find 
all things ready at his return 
into England, which would be 


on Saturday next: That he had 


all the duty 1maginable for the 
king: That his intentions were 
and always would be, to endea- 
vour to continue a good under- 


| ſtanding between our maſters. 


To which I replied, as was pro- 
per on ſuch an occaſion, «& I 
hope monſieur de Tallard will 
« be ſo juſt as to give it the 
ſame turn in England he does 

. "9. ee N 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
lord chancellor Sommers. 


1 Paris, Dec. 8, 1699. 
As to the affair that paſſed in 
HFolland this ſummer, I cannot 


ſee why the States ſhould make 
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hopes, that, upon the emperor's refuſal, he ſhould be no- Will. III. 
minated the next. The Swiſs cantons, being applied 


to, de- 
clined 


any difficulty, ſince the year be- 
fore they did agree to a propo- 
ſal of that nature; and the ſame 
reaſon does ſtill continue, un- 


leſs they were deſirous to ſee 


firſt the ſucceſs of their tariff 
there, which was yeſterday ſet- 
tled and exchanged. 


The bene of Auna will 


never agree to any thing till it 
is too late. 
our intereſts is ſo much concern- 
ed, that we ſhall at all times 
procure them ſome conditions; 
and, on the other ſide, the fear 
they have of diſobliging Spain 
hoes Fg them ſo very cautious, 
as not to come into any propo- 
ſal whatever. 


ſion of this matter. For, in 
Cale it has not the effect we al- 
ways propoſed, I ſhall be ſorry 


it has gone ſo far: and I know 
this court will be much diſſa- 
tisfied with us, and may be with 


ſome reaſon. All I have ated 


in it has ſuccceded as was de- 
3 | 
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Beſides, they think 


I muſt confeſs, I 
am impatient to ſee the conclu- 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 


earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Dec. 23, 1699. 
I was this day with mon- 


ſieur de Torcy.—He took no- 


tice, that the affair of Spain was 
ſtill depending, and not agreed 
to, which might be a great pre- 


judice to this king, ſince they 


had now a good opportunity of 


turning matters to their advan- 


tage, the queen of Spain be- 
ing diſſatished with the court of 


Vienna. He did not — 
e de 
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Will. III. clined giving their guaranty. In ſhort, of all the princes, 
1700, to whom it was communicated, not one appears to have come 
into it, but the king of Portugal. 


the occaſion, but I fancy it is 


ſomething in relation to the 
counteſs of Berlips. All I ſaid 
was, that I was aſſured, that the 


king my maſter would contri- 


bute all he could to bring that 
matter to a good concluſion. He 
anſwered, that the king was 
fully ſatisfied of it. N 


Count Zinzendorf had an au- 


dience of the king this day, hav- 
ing juſt received a courier with 


the news, that the queen of the 


Romans was brought to bed of 
a daughter. The king told him, 
as he ſays, in a very obliging 
manner, that he had given or- 


ders to monſieur de Villars to 
take his audience of the Arch- 


duke in the manner the empe- 
ror ſhould think fit. So that at 


preſent this court ſeems deſirous 


to oblige the emperor as much 
as they can. Sons PO 


- The earl of Man cheſter to the 
e OOO Jay. 


| Paris, Dec: 31, 1699. 


1 never ſee monſieur de Tor- 
cy, but he ſpeaks to me of the 
great affair. On Tueſday laſt I 
was there; I found him ap- 
pou a little more concerned: 
he ſaid, that matters were ſtill 
under ſuch uncertainties, that 
they could not tell what to de- 
pend on: That he did not find 
that this affair was any way ad- 
vanced: That the king of Spain 
had been indiſpoſed again ſince 
his return to Madrid, and might 
die of a ſudden, which probably 


The 


would produce a new war in Eu- 
rope, in caſe thoſe meaſures, 
that were propoſed, were not 
firſt agreed to. I could give him 
no other anſwer, than that I 


believed he was ſatisfied no- 
thing would be wanting on the 


king my maſter's part ; and that 


I believed monſieur de Tallard 


was acquainted with what paſ- 
ſed. e {aid he believed not; 


for that he had aſked an au- 


dience of the king, but could 
not have it, by reaſon the king 
was to go to Hampton-Court ; 
and that at that time there ar- 


rived three poſts from Holland. 
I told him, that I did not doubt 


but monſieur de Tallard had 


told him how eaſy of acceſs the 


king was: that I had ſeen him 
ſpeak to the king about bufineſs, 


even without ſo mach as aſking 


an audience, or acquainting the 
ſecretary of State with it. I 


ſaid, as for myſelf, that I thought 

if monſieur de Tallard had not | 
left Holland fo ſoon, it might | 
have facilitated this affair. To 
which monfieur de Torcy an- 
ſwered, that they had nothing 


to do with the States, having 


only treated with the king of 
England: That monſieur de 


Bonrepos was come to Paris, ſo 


that they had no ambaſſador. 


there, ſeeming to inſiſt very 


much on this point, that it was 
not in the leaſt their buſineſs: 
That ſeveral months were paſ- _ 


ſed fince the time they had rea- 


ſon to believe this matter would | 
have been finiſhed, &c. I can- 
ſome _ 


not tell but he expected fo 
FR fo a as light 


Cv 
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The two princes more immediately concerned in its opera- Will. III. 


tion, viz, the emperor, and king of Spain, loudly declared 


light from me, or it may be 


monſieur de Tallard is uneaſy, 
and has made them ſo. I found 
by monſieur de Tallard, the 
night before he went from 
hence, that he thought by 


Chriſtmas this matter would 


certainly be ended. He ſaid, 
in caſe it had a good concluſion, 


he ſhould be very glad to ſtay in 


England ; if not, he hoped he 


ſhould be recalled, an 


ſame opinion; and that, find- 


ing the contrary, it makes them 


doubtful of what the ſucceſs will 
be. Monſieur de Torcy never- 
theleſs did not ſeem to make 
any doubt; he only ſaid, that 


nin caſes of this nature, time was 


not to be loſt. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 


earl of Jerſey. 


I am in hopes the grand af- 


fair goes on well, ſince mon- 


ſieur de 'Iorcy, diſcourſing 


_ yeſterday with me, as he ge- 


nerally does, told me, that the 


penſionary of Holland had told 
monſieur de Bonrepos, that the 


province of Zealand had given 
their conſent and, there being 
ſince ſome time paſt, it is hoped 


we {hall ſoon know the ſucceſs; 


which will make this court eaſy. 


 Monfieur de Torey pretends, 
they have propoſals of treaties 


from all parts, but that the king 
does much more defire and ek 


that with the king of England 


than any other. Monſieur de 


ſome 
other ſnould be ſent. It may 
be, that this court was of the 


ſieur de 


de Torcy ve 


otherwiſe agreed on, I could 


againſt 


Torcy has received by an ex- 


preſs a letter from monſieur de 


Tallard, of the 3oth of Decem- 
ber, N. S. which is two days 
freſher than ours. 
much better ſatished than the 
time before, | ; 


The carl of Jerſey to the earl 
| of Mancheſter. ER 5 


Whitehall, Jan. 22, 1700. 


The great affair is come to a 


good concluſion; the province 


of Holland, having conſented 


to 1t, except ſome little reſerve, 


15 


1700. 


State of the 


court of 


He ſeemed 


which will be of no conſe- 


quence, Your excellency will 


be pleaſed, as you may occa- 


ſionally diſcourſe with monſieur 


de Torcy, to let him know this; 
Which may prevent any thing, 


that Tallard may repreſent 


otherwiſe, on this ſubject. 


| | The earl of Mancheſter to the 
Paris, Jan. 6, 17co. 


earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Jan. 27, 1700. 
I was yeſterday with mon- 
orcy ; who had re- 
ceived an expreſs from monſieur 
de Tallard, with news, That 
the affair was concluded : 'That 


ed, at preſent, was, That the 


the only difference that remain- 


States would have their part 
ſigned in Holland; and mon- 


know how this could be done, 


ſicur de Torcy did not well 


the French king having no mi- 
niſter there. I found monſieur 


well pleaſed ; 


and, in caſe that matter is not 


Per- 
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Will. III. againſt it from the beginning. 


The former, ſoon after the 


1700. concluſion of it was notified to him, returned for anſwer, 


perceive, that would be no ob- 


ſtruction; but the French king 
will ſend a perſon into Holland. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
| earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, March 31, 1700. 
The treaty is come from 


Holland, though the counter- 
Part be not yet, becauſe, as 
monſieur de Torcy ſaid, they 
could not tell, but the courier 


might have been ſtopped in 
Flanders; ſo they would not 


| ſend them together. It does 

begin to take air, and count 
Zinzendorf has ſome notice of 
it, having diſcourſed to me of 
the ſeveral heads. I have been 

far from giving him any light 

into that matter; only ſo far, as 

I have often ſaid before, when 

I found him alarmed at the ill- 


neſs of the king of Spain, That 


I thought it would be happy tor 


Europe, if there could be a com- 


promiſe ; but that that would 
very much depend on the empe- 
ror. He ſaid, I might be aſſu- 
red the emperor would agree to 
any thing, that was reaſonable. 
I avoided, always, going any 


further, without orders; though 


I cannot ſee, but he will be ſoon 
informed of this whole matter, 
Whenever it is again propoſed 
at Vienna. ET 
— J do believe, this 
court will do what they can, in 
onder to a peace in all parts. 
The reaſon why J think ſo, is 
becauſe monſieur de Torcy ſays, 
It would be neceſſary, that moſt 
of the princes in Europe con- 


Or 


That 


ſented to what is agreed on in 
England; which cannot be ſo 
well done, if they are in war 


one with the other. 


The eat 6 Mancheficr 0 the 
| earl of Jerſey. | 


Paris, May 8, 1700. 
I defired monſieur de Tore 
would let me know, when he 
would mention the late treaty 
to the emperor's minifler ; and 
what meaſures they intended to 
take, that I might a& confor- 
mable to them: He ſaid, He 
ſhould take no notice of it to 


him, till next Tueſday ſeven- 


ws, . that they would ſend 
ers to monſieur de Villars 
(with a copy of the treaty) to 
communicate it to the emperor ; 
and to ſend back the courier at 
the expiration of eight days, in 
caſe he had no anſwer, and to 


declare, that this king ſhall look 


upon it as a refuſal : that, 
leſt the emperor might engage 
the pope, the French ada - 
dor at Rome 1s to communicate | 


it alſo, and to deſire it may be 


kept a ſecret: that they think 
proper to act in the ſame man- 
ner with the republic of Venice, 
and they will impart it to their 
ambaſſador here about the ſame 
time they mention it to the em- 
peror's miniſter. As for Spain, 
they thought it not yet proper. 
He ſaid, they ſhould now ſoon 
ſee the ſucceſs of this great af- 


fair, and the king would have 
the honour of it, and the caſe 


was extremely changed in two 
years: that the king had _ 


„„ That he was aſtoniſhed, that any diſpoſition ſhould be Will. III. 
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„ made of the Spaniſh monarchy, during the life-time, and 1700. 
t "out; & without — 
1 Op . Memoirs of 
—_ - | 6 : + | 3 . marſhal 
au the obligations and intereſts it to me, and began much in Villas. 
\ WE to wiſh for the life and welfare the ſame manner as with mon- 
K of our king, aſſuring me of the ſieur de Torey. I told him, I 
great concern he was under ſome wondered to ſee him ſo much 
time this winter, when they ſurprized, fince for ſome time 
e heard from monſieur de Tallard, he always aſſured me there was 
that he was a little indiſpoſed. ſuch a matter in agitation, and 
ZE This, I take it, is not unlikely, that it was concluded: that, if 
) IF it being plainly their intereſt; he would conſider a little, he 
= else J ſhould not eafily be per- would be convinced, that the 
@ ſuaded of their good intentions, king had not only conſidered the 
y i I wiſh it was fo elſewhere. intereſt of Europe, but in par- 
q PO of CEE ticular ' that of the emperor : 
0 The earl of Mancheſter to the that what might be very doubt- 
— earl of Jerſey. ful, and even not likely to be 
A | „ obtained by a war, might now 
5 Paris, May 19, 1700. be ſecured by a * if they 
- 8 Yeſterday- monſieur de Torey pleaſed, He ſaid, what faith 
d *X acquainted the emperor's mini- can be expected, if the Pyre- 
's ſter of the whole affair. He nean treaty, and the renuncia- 
o ſeemed mightily ſurprized, and tion, that France made, was 
„ complained much of the pro- not valid? To this I anſwered, 
bt ceedings of our king, taking That I believed the emperor did 
n notice of the many engage- not take it to be a full deciſion 
o ments, that have been made in relation to Spain; elſe he 
k between his maſter and him. To would not have made a ſecret 
t, which monſieur de Torcy an- treaty with France in 1668, 
c ſwered, That he thought he had wherein he yielded much more, 
no reaſon to complain, after. as I was informed. I then pro- 
te what had paſſed on that ſubjett ceeded to ſhew him the ſituation 
* at Vienna, and that the empe- of affairs. I repreſented the 
kk ror had been informed of every power of France, the intereſt 
thing, that was now agreed to: they haye in Italy, as alſo in 
e, that this matter was not of a Spain; and beſides What he had 
ir new nature, for that there had often told me, that it was fear- 
e been a ſecret treaty between the ed, that the Spaniards would 
hl emperor and France concerning declare themſelves for a prince 
. the ſucceſſion of Spain in 1668. of France: that I was of opi- 
r. When I ſaw monſieur de Torcy, nion, that he himſelf would 
n he told me all that had paſſed, think at laſt, that this was the 
f. and I was glad to hear of this only way to prevent it, and 
e ſecret treaty, that being a good that they had it now in their 
ſe argument to monſieur de Zin- power. Upon the whole mat- 
o zendorf, as you will find after- ter he ſeemed partly convinced, 
W wards, He ſoon took notice of and he begins now to think, 


that 
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Will. III.“ without the conſent of the preſent poſſeſſor; and that, con- 


ri trary to Juſtice and a decorum, himſelf, who was the 


that the king could obtain no 
better conditions, and that the 
only difficulty, that will remain, 
is what relates to Milan. I left 
him to judge, whether he thought 


the princes of Italy would be 


contented, that either France or 


the emperor was maſter there. 


After this diſcourſe he went 
again to monſieur de Torcy, 
and deſired a copy of the treaty, 
which he ſaid he would ſend 
him, and then made him ſome 
propoſals as from himſelf, that 
he might be the better able to 


inform his maſter ; which he af- 


terwards acquainted me with, 


and which I fend your lordſhip | 


in his own words, as well as J 
can remember thein. He 1s now 


ſo apprehenſive leſt Spain ſhould 


declare for France, as you will 


ſee by the queſtions he aſked 
monſieur de Torcy, that he will 


do what he can for the treaty; 
and it is thought he is very well 
He ſends 


with the emperor. 
this day an expreſs to Vienna, 
and, I think, one to Count Har- 
rach in Spain, as does alſo the 
_ Spaniſh ambaſſador, whom mon- 


ſieur de Torcy has acquairted | 


with the treaty, and given him 
a copy of it. He only faid, It 
was a matter above his under- 
ſtanding, but he would not fail 
to inform his maſter of it. The 


Venetian ambaſlador 1s alſo ac- 
quainted with it; and monſieur 
Calliere goes this week to the 
dake of Lorrain to notify it to 
= | 
judge it wall not be n a le. 


So your lardſhip will 


cr ed. 


date 
E treat7 ? 


a diſpoſition, 


cc Tightful 


Count Zinzendorf aſked mon- 
fieur de Torcy of his own ac- 
cord, after the agreement be- 
twirt En land, France, and Hol- 
land, bad deen ſhewn, him : 


* 1, Whether France will con- 
* ſent to the archduke's going in- 


* to Spain, during the life of his 


Catholic majelty ?“ 


Monſieur de Torcy's anſwer: 


France does conſent to it, on 


condition that the emperor ac- 


cepts the conditions. 


© 2, Whether, in caſe the 


| Spaniards would make choice 
of a French prince within the 
given term of three months, 
it be agreed not to give ear to 
the propoſals of Spain?“ 

Yes, it is agreed. 


K a a „ „ 


40 That the ceſſion of the 


« kingdom of Naples, ought, in 
my opinion, to be underſtood 
as only to the deſcendants of 


queen Mary Tereſa; and that 

it is by no means to be incor- 

« porated with the crown nor the 
* houſe of France?” 

That this will be made eaſy, 


and that there will be no difficul- 
| dies about it. 


* 4. Whether there was any 


room to hope, that France 
would change or accommo- 
ſome gs. in the 


That the king was in ſo good 
that he would 


come into any thing ; and that 
this treaty was not of that na- 
| , 
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OF ENGLAND. 


« rightful heir to the whole, was to be compelled to accept Will. III. 
« a part of it within the ſpace of three months, under the 1700. 


ce penalty of forfeiting his ſhare to a third perſon not yet 
& named. That, however, he could take no final reſolu- 


ture, that | nothing could be 


changed in it, ſo it be done by 
the common conſent of England, 
France, and Holland, | 


The earl of Jerſey to the earl of 
' Mancheſter. 


Hampton - Court, May 13, 
1700, O. 8. 58 


T have your letter of the 1 gth, 
and laid it before the king. His 


majeſty approves of what has 


been ſaid to count Zinzendorf, 
concerning the treaty, only as to 


the ſecond query : 


© Whether, in caſe the Spa- 
niards would make choice of 
a French prince within the 


it be agreed not to give ear to 
{attendre] the propoſals of 
Spam?” POOL 

A. Yes, it is agreed. 

Ihe ſenſe of theſe words is 
it not this? That, though the 
Spaniards ſhould, within the 


* * a * CY - 


choice of any prince of the 
houſe of Bourbon, yet the 
French ſhall not in that caſe 
hearken to ſuch a propoſition, 
but ſhall adhere to what is li- 


Your lordſhip will ſee, in diſ- 
courſing with monſicur Zin- 
een if he does not under- 
ſtand it thus ; and take care, 


fieur de Torcy, as to leave no 


room tor any difficulty,” 


given term of three months, 


three months, propoſe to make 


terally preſcribed in the treaty. 


that it be ſo explained to mon- 


% tion 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 


carl of Jerſey. 


Paris, May 26, 1700. 


IT have acquainted your lord- 


| ſhip already, that the only diſ- 


courſe we have here is concern- 


ing the treaty with England, - 
and I have made ſome enquiry, 


which way it could come to be 


ſo ſoon public; and it happened 


thus: The king ſent for mon- 
fieur on Thurſday laſt, and in- 


formed him of it, and even of 
the particulars, ſaying, it was 


no longer a ſecret, for he had 


informed moſt of the princes of 


Europe of it. This was ſuffi- 
cient to make it known, and it 


was certainly deſigned fo. It 


does occafion different opinions, 
tho' I find, that, the more they 


. conſider, the more they approve 
of it. The Italian miniſters were 

the moſt alarmed by what the 
French are to have in Italy, with 


the ſeveral ports, which makes 


them maſters there whenever 


they pleaſe, But the chief point 


* 


is, that all theſe places are an- 


nexed to the crown of France. 
They ſay, if they were to go to 


a younger ſon, that might make 
all that matter eaſy. We are to 


ſee here monſieur de Torcy to- 
morrow, the court being ſtill at 


Marly, and then | ſhall be bet- 


ter able to give you an account 
how affairs ſtand. 
Spaniſh ambaſſador does act very 
prudently, and has ſoftened the 


„ | matter 


I hear the 
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Will. III. © tion till the return of a courier from Madrid, who was to 
1700. „bring him an account of the king of Spain's ſentiments, on 


matter as much as poſſible to the 
court of Spain. | 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 


carl of Jerſey. 


Paris, May 29, 1700. 


T never fail, when the mini- 


ſters here ſpeak of the king, to 
aſſure them of the particular 
_ eſteem he has for his moſt Chri- 
ſtian majeſty, &c. and I had 
yelterday a good opportunity of 


; 
repeating it at a conference I , 1c. they 
0 


themſelves obliged.” This he 
added, in order to leave him in 


had with monſieur de Torcy 
about the treaty, &c. I am of 
opinion, that the emperor's mi- 


niſter here will preſs that matter 


at the court of Vienna, he be- 


ing more convinced than ever, 


that it is for his maſter's intereſt 


to agree to it; and monſieur 
de Torcy did own to me, that 
he found him much altered ſince 


the laſt time he ſaw him: and 


he told me of the propoſitions 


he had made him, and which I 
have already acquainted you 


with. The courier, which was 
ſent to monſieur de Villars, is 
expected back every day, and 


will give us ſome light as to 
which way this will turn, The 


duke of Lorrain has acceded, 


but it is at preſent a ſecret, as 


monſieur de Torcy ſays, becauſe 
he is willing to keep meaſures 
with the emperor, as you will 
be told by monſieur de Tallard, 
it he has not told you already. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 


earl of Jerſey. 
Paris, June 2, 1700. 
I had the hononr of yours of 


(e an 


May the 13th, and am ſenſible 


the ſecond propoſition of mon- 
ſieur de Zinzendorf might have 
been plainer by the word ecou- 


« ter” inſtead of * attendre ;* but 
I was willing to keep his own 


words, not having then diſ- 


courſed with monſieur de Torcy: 
though I now find his anſwer 


went further, and on that query 
he ſaid © provided the emperor 


within the term of three 


months ſigned and ratified ; 
ſhould not think 


more doubt, which he thought 
was proper at preſent ; though 


he ſaid it was not very likely 
the Spaniards would now be 


more their friends; and beſides, 


this king would keep ſtrictly to 
what is preſcribed by the treaty, 


I afterwards talked to monſieur 
Zinzendorf, who underſtands it 


in your lordſhip's ſenſe, and! 


did explain to him further what 
monſieur de Torcy had told me 


concerning that matter. At firſt 


he did not entirely agree to it, 
though there was little difference, 


ſo that there can be no ill con- 
ſequence from it; and this mat- 
ter is ſo ſettled, that I hope the 


king will approve of it. 


Monfieur de Torcy made 


ſome excuſe to me, and ſaid, 
the time would not permit them 
to conſult firſt with the king in 


relation to the duke of Lorrain, 


and told me, they had ſent a 
project to be ſigned by him, and 


it was not convenient to let this 
matter cool: That ſome condi- 
tions were ſent, but ſuch as 


would 


be would cauſe no diſputes: As, 


1. That the duke is not to quit 
Lorrain till he is in poſſeſſion of 
Milan. 2. That Milan ſhould 
go to his heirs and family, as 
Lorrain now does. 3. That the 
dauphin ſhould renounce all his 
claim. 4. That they would not 
agree with the emperor till the 
inveſtiture from him was ſettled, 
if neceſſary, in relation to Mi- 
lan. Monſieur de Tallard has 
a copy of this project; and, 


when it is ſigned, which will be 
very ſoon, it will be neceſſary, 


that the king and the ſtates- 


general ſhould ſign an act to 


confirm the ſame. Monſieur 
de Villars has communicated 
the treaty to the emperor, who 
declared in general terms, that 
he was very much inclined to 


the peace of Europe. By the 


couriers, which he was to ſend 
eight days after, he will explain 


that matter further. Monſieur 
de Torcy ſays, they have an 


anſwer from the French ambaſ- 
ſador at Rome, and the pope 


ſeems to approve of the treaty. 


After this he ſaid, it would be 
very convenient, England and 
France ſhould always act in con- 
cert in the. affairs of Europe; 
and let fall ſome words, as if he 


_ underſtood there was a treaty on 
| foot between England, the Em- 
peror, Denmark, and Poland : 


'That the Daniſh miniſters had 


made ſeveral offers in England, 
Cc. I told him, I thought there 


was nothing of that nature, and 


it was not very likely, becauſe 
we ſent our fleet to aſſiſt Swe- 
den, which was in a manner de- 


B OF ENGLAND. 
& an affair of ſuch conſequence to both of them.” In this Will. III. 
7 anſwer the Imperial court perſiſted with little variation, ex- 


cept 


claring againſt Denmark and 
Poland: That I ſuppoſed their 
miniſter here had made propo- 


ſals to this court, at leaſt it was 


ſaid ſo. But, ſince the aſſu- 


rances he had given me, that 


no alliance or treaty ſhould be 


made with them, till matters 
were compoſed, without com- 


municating it to the king my 
maſter, I was intirely ſatisfied, 


and I hoped he would be fo. 


likewiſe, reports of this nature 


miſunderſtandings. 


The ſecret treaty of 1668, 
was ſigned by the father of 
count Averſperg, who is now 
with you. The emperor then 
\ conſented, that France ſhould 


have Naples and Sicily, all 


Flanders, and the Philippine 
iſlands. Count Zinzendorf ſays 
he was baniſhed for that rea- 


ſon. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 


carl of Jerſey. _ 
Paris, June , 1700, 
The courier, which monſieur 


de Villars was to ſend back 
from Vienna eight days after 


his arrival, is come back. Mon- 
fieur de Villars writes, that he 
had diſcourſed with count Cau- 


nitz; that he was preſſed to 
ſtay ſome days before he ſent. 


back the courier; that, when 


they found he could not do it, 


they let him know, that the 
emperor would, in ten days 


time, give him a poſitive an- 
ſwer; and that he would not 
take any meaſures with Spain; 


B 3 and 
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and they believed it would be 
ſuch an anſwer, as he would 


think worth ſending by another 
_ - expreſs, So they think here, 
this matter is in a good way. 


He told me further, that the 


duke of Lorrain deſired an ex- 
planation concerning the ſove- 


reignty of Bich, which, by the 


treaty, is to go to the prince of 
Vaudemont; that the duke had 
reaſons to think he had no right 


to 1t at preſent, and therefore 
whatever he ſigned ſhould not 
prejudice his title, till the treaty 
took place. This we have al 
lowed him, and they underſtand 


that the prince of Vaudemont is 
to have the ſovereignty, When 


the exchange is made. Mon- 


ſieur de Torcy took notice to 
me again, that the French king 
would act in nothing without 
conſulting the king, and he ſup- 


poſed he was fully ſatisſied of it, 
and that he approved of what 
had been done. I thought it 
proper to allure him of it, &c. 


It is certain, the credit and re- 
putation of the king was never 


ſo great here, as it is now. 


Though I can never be per- 


ſuaded they love him, yet I am 


confident they eſteem him, and 
deſire his friendſhip. I muſt 
tell your lordſhip, all agree, that 
the duke of Savoy is rightly 


ſerved. His miniſter here 1s 
very uneaſy. 


Mr. James Creſſet to the earl of 


___ Mancheſter. | 
Hamburg, June 14, 1700. 


The late league concerning 


could 


the Spaniſh ſucceſſion makes a - 


great noiſe in the world. If the 
emperor be pleaſed, it is no 
great matter what others ſay or 
a . 


Mr. Paul Methuen to Mr. A- 


braham Stanyan. 
Liſbon, June 15, 1700. 


We are likely to have a more 
buſy ſcene of affairs than has 
been uſual ; for, the laſt day of 
May, there arrived a courier in 
eleven days from Verſailles to 


the French ambaſſador ; which 


is an extraordinary diligence. 
The day after his arrival, the 
ambaſſador deſired a ſecret au- 
dience of the king, which be- 
ing granted, he remained an 
hour in private with him, no 
body being in the room but the 
king and himſelf; during which 


he ſhewed him the treaty in 
French, that was ſigned by the 


earls of Portland and Jerſey, 
count de Pallard, count de Bri- 
ord, and eight Dutch plenipo- 
tentiaries, for the dividing the 
Spaniſh monarchy between the 


archduke and the dauphin, if 


the king of Spain ſhould die 


without any children. After he 


had ſhewed the treaty, and ex- 
plained the contents of it, he 


made a ſpcech to invite him into 


it, ſetting out his maſter's great 
kindneſs ſhewed to the king of 


Portugal on this occaſion, in 
giving him ſo ſudden notice of 
what concerned ſo nearly the 
_ Intereſt of this kingdom. The 
_ ambaſſador received no anſwer 
from the king at his audience ; 


10 


Will. III. cept that their refuſals became ſtronger and ſharper, the more Ml 
1700. they were preſſed; and ſometimes they pretended, what they 
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could not believe, that Charles II was in a fair way of reco- Will. III. 
very, and might/have poſterity of his own. This was the 1700. 
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ſo he diſpatched back the cou- 
rier to give his maſter an ac- 
count, that he had obeyed his 
orders; and four days after he 
ſent one of his ſervants poſt with 
the anſwer he received from the 
duke of Cadaval, his commiſ- 
ſary, which was, that, this be- 
ing a buſineſs of great conſe- 
quence, it required ſome time 
to conſider of it; and that in the 
mean time the king returned his 


moſt Chriſtian majeſty thanks for 
this particular demonſtration of 


his kindneſs, and aſſured him, 
that no body could deſire more 
earneſtly than he, whatſoever 
was for the good and peace of 


_ Chriſtendom. By this anſwer it 


ſeems probable, that the king 


of Portugal will not take any 


reſolution of being comprehend- 


ed in the treaty, until he ſees 
what the emperor does; and that, 


in order to it, he will wait for 
count Wallenſtein, who has been 
ſome time at Madrid, and is ex- 

ected here in a few days, the 
king's barges being already gone 
to wait for him on the other ſide 


of the river. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 


earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Jan, 16, 1700. . 


5 I find the French deſign very 


| ſoon to communicate the treaty 


in all parts, as monſieur de 


Torey fays, ſince England ſays 
there is no occaſion of deferring 


it, eſpecially in thoſe parts of 
Germany, where the king has 


no miniſters ; but, where he has, 


it is neceſſary they ſhould all 


at at the ſame time. The 


French intend and think it con- 


venient to do it to the prince of 


Heſſe-Darmſtadt and the duke 


of Saxe-Gotha, who were for⸗ 


got. As for the electors of Ha- 
nover and Bavaria, they leave 


that to us, the elector of Hano- 


ver not being yet owned as ſuch 
by this court. J he French mi- 
niſter at Mantua is to have or- 
ders to communicate it there and 
at Parma, &c. And they have 
given their order for Turin. The 
duke of Lorrain has not yet ſign- 
ed, though he pretends he will. 
He has called a council of 


twelve perſons,. ſince which he 
has defired many explanations 
from this court to what concerns 
his own country, that ſo they 


may have the ſame privileges 
when under France. 
allowed, but he deſires alſo not 
to be a guarantee of the treaty, 
which deſire is of ſuch a nature, 
that it cannot be agreed to. We 
ſhall ſoon find, whether all this 
is not to gain time, and to ſee 


what the emperor will do. 


Mr. Robert Sutton to the earl of 
| Mancheſter. 


Vienna, June 19, 1700. 


Underſtanding that it would 


not be unacceptable to your ex- 
cellency to know what meaſures 


the emperor takes in relation 


to the treaty newly concluded 


with France, 1 could not but 
rejoice at an occaſion of doing 
your lordſhip any pleaſure, and 


take the liberty to acquaint you, 
that the emperor has not hi- 
ß 8 


Some are 
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Wil. III. language of their public memorials; but the counts Harrach a 1 
1700. and Kaunitz, the principal miniſters of Leopold, talked ina 

higher 


therto taken any reſolutions 


touching the treaty. All that 
has been declared is, that the 
emperor, for reaſons very well 


known, thought himſelf obli- 


ged to communicate with Spain, 


which is the party moſt con- 


cerned in his opinion, and that 
afterwards he would return an 


anſwer ; which perhaps we may 
be forced to wait for till towards 


the end of the term allowed 
him. In the mean time your 


excellency will eaſily judge the 
agreements to be very unwel- 


come to this court. Some of 
the miniſters do not hide their 


high diſlike of it. But never- 

theleſs, though they do not ex- 

_ plain themſelves, I believe it is 

paſt doubt, that the emperor 

will at length enter into it. The 

neceſſity of it is very clear, and 
will be often repeated to them. 


Mr. Stanhope to the earl of 


Mancheſter. 


| Hague, June 24, 1700. 
_ Here is a perfect good under- 


ſtanding between the French 


ambaſſador, the count de Bri- 
ort, and me. I diſpatched two 
days ago, by his courier, copies 


of the late treaty about the Spa- 
niſh ſucceſſion to our miniſters 
at Hamburg, Copenhagen, Swe- 


den, and Berlin, to be commu- 


nicated to thoſe princes, with 
inſtructions to endeavour to per- 
ſuade them to approve and en- 
ter into the guarantee for exe - 
cuting it. I am told your excel- 
lbency has done the ſame to Mr. 
Methuen in Portugal. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 


earl of Jerſcy, 


Paris, June 26, 1700, 


monſieur de Torcy came on 
Thurſday laſt to Paris, and, in 
the conference I had with him, 
he told me, that the duke of 
Lorrain had himſelf ſigned the 
treaty with monſieur de Cal- 
liere, and at the ſame time had 
wrote to the french king, that 


notwithſtanding he did not in- 
ſiſt on the ſeveral explanations, 
and the propoſals he had made, 


yet he hoped they would be 


granted him, The chief point, 
and which he deſires moſt, is, 


that he may not be looked upon 


as a guarantee, ſince he had 


neither troops nor money to 


maintain it, in caſe of a war, 
Beſides, to act againſt the em- 


peror, he thought, was what 


reaſons, ſince it would have 


been an example to others to 


make the ſame difficulty, and 
eſpecially to thoſe, who haye 
not the ſame advantage by this 


treaty. Yet it is explained to 


him, that it is not expected he 
ſhall give any other aſſiſtance 


than a free paſſage through his 
country, in the ſame manner as 
he is already obliged to do b 

the treaty of Ryſwick. He alla ! 
conſents to ſend ſome full power 


to fign it at the Hague, as I un- 


derſtand the king deſires. Moſt | 


; 2 * 
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in gratitude he ought not to do. » 
It was not paper to allow him 
this, as I take it, for very good 
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dna of which I think I formerly 


acquainted you, relate to his 


on country, when it ſhall be 


ſubje ct to France, and moſt of 
this is granted him. It was 
well he did not ſtay for an an- 
ſwer from Vienna; for, as I 
perceive, there is but little in- 
clination there to agree to the 
treaty, as it is now; for, I take 
it, you will ſee them play an- 
other ſort of game. Lionkeur 


de Zinzendort's courier is re- 


turned, and he told me, that 
his orders were to aſſure me, 


that his maſter was as much in- 
clined as any body to preſerve 


the peace of Europe; but, as 
the treaty was communicated in 
Spain, he could not come to any 


reſolution, till he had heard 
from thence; I did perceive 
there was ſomething more, and 


eſpecially ſince I faw him ſo 
impatient to ſee monſieur de 
Torcy, which he did preſs very 
much; and he ſaw him on 


Tueſday at a houſe near Marly, 
| Where he told him, he had or- 


ders from the emperor to offer 
the Dauphin, inſtead of what 


he was to have in Italy, the 
Weſt Indies. Monſieur de Tor- 


cy ſaid (as he tells me, and I 


cannot but think this court will 
act ſincerely) that the propo- 
ſition was of ſuch a nature, that 
he did not think it proper to ac- 
quaint the king with it, neither 
could he imagine that England 
and Holland could agree to it. 
To which monſieur Zinzendorf 
anſwered, That France was 
able to maintain it by their fleet 
and troops, if they would ac- 


higher and more confidential ſtile to the French ambaſſador, Will. III. 
ide marquis de Villars, They expreſſed, in their private con- 1700. 


cept of it. When he found this 


was as extraordinary as the 


After ſome further arguments 


would ſign the treaty, in caſa 


have it ſlo, When monſieur de 
Torcy acquainted me with this, 


was only acquainted with the 


fCTENCES, wommnrmm—— 


would not do, then he propoſed, 
as from himſelf, that France 
ſhould have Sardinia and Lux- 
emburg, in lieu of Lorrain, 
and the emperor Milan. This 


other. At laſt he ſaid, it was 
impoſſible for the emperor to 
agree to the ninth article, viz, 


That the kingdom of Spain ſhall 


never deſcend to any one, who 
{hall be at the ſame time empe- 
ror, or king of France, &c, 


that paſſed, monſieur de Torcy 
aſked, Whether the emperor 


this article was ſuppreſſed ? He 
could not ſay any thing poſi- 
tively to that. I cannot tell but 
France would be eaſy enough in 
this alteration; but I take it to be 
againſt the intereſt of Europe to 


I told him, that what he had 
Propoſed, was, in my opinion, 
of great conſequence, and very 
unlikely to be agreed to by who- | 
ever might approve the treaty. 


Spain might then poſlibly be 


joined to the empire, &. He 
did own it would have difficul- 
ties, and ſaid, the French king 
would not hearken to any pro- 
ſal but by common conſent. 
muſt rake notice to your lord- 
ſhip, that monſieur de Villars 


firſt propoſition, viz. that of the 
Indies, and even that was not 
communicated to Mr. Hop. 1 
have not taken any notice of 

all this matter to monſieur de 
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Will. III. ferences, the ſtrongeſt reſentment at the conduct of the mari- 
1700. time powers, not unmixed with terms of difreſpect towards 


Zinzendorf, nor do I intend it; 
though monſieur de Torcy ſaid 
I might as to the firſt! propoſal, 


he having declared he made it 
by order. Monſieur de Torcy 


then told me, that the treaty 
had been communicated to the 


king of Portugal, who talked of 


it, as if he could never conſent 


to it; and accordingly the 
French miniſter there ſent away 
on the 4th inſtant the courier, 
When the king perceived this, 


he ſoon changed his mind, and 
ſo another was diſpatched, by 


| Whom he agrees intirely to the 


treaty, on the following condi- 
tions: . | | 
1. If the emperor does not 


_ conſent within the time limited, 


that then he may be one in the 
naming of another prince. 


2. That he may have two 
polaces yielded to him, that for- 
merly belonged to Portugal: 
one was Alcantara, but I do not 
remember the other. 


3. That, if he be attacked 


by reaton of the treaty, thoſe 


who are concerned in it, ſhall 


be obliged to aſſiſt him. 


Monſieur de Torcy 1 
to think it was worth granting 


him theſe terms, ſince it was the 
only way to engage him heartily 
in it; and, as for the firſt ar- 


ticle, there would be ſtill 


three againſt one. The ſame 
courier brought letters from 
Madrid with this account, that 
the council, that had been aſ- 
ſembled upon the notification of 
the treaty, where the king was 
not preſent, had agreed, that 
the beſt advice they could give 
the king, was, that he ſhould 


king 


declare a prince of France for 
his ſucceſſor; the count d' Aqui- 
lar being the only one that did 
not conſent to it: That the 
queen had preſſed the king to 


diſapprove of this reſolution, 


which he would not do; and 
that as yet he had not declared 


himſelf. The count de Har- 


rach had diſcourſed with ſeveral 


of them, and eſpecially with 
the cardinal Portocarrero, and 


others whom he thought in the 
emperor's intereſt; and they 


all anſwered, that it was the 


only advice they could give their 
king. 


here. Monſieur de Torcy thinks 
it proper, that our envoy in 
Switzerland ſhould have orders 


to ſpeak privately to ſeveral of 


the chief of them, and ſay, it 


is expected they do give leave 
to any troops to paſs their coun- 
try in caſe of a war, this king 
intending to give the ſame in- 
ſtructions to monſieur de Puy- 

ſieux, and order him to ſay, 
that they were to obſerve the 
ſame method our king bad done, 
and not to mention this matter 


in public. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Sir 


Lambert Blackwell, envoy at 
A | 


Paris, July 4, 1700. 
I have received the incloſed 
from my lord Jerſey, and have 
taken this way of ſending it you 
by a courier, who brings orders 


of the ſame nature to the French 
envoy. I ſuppoſe you will find 
you are to act jointly, and to 
5 take 


This matter is not yet public 


4 . 
q 1 


lies in his power. 
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king William, and inſinuations, that domeſtic factions had Will. III. 
rendered his government weak and contemptible, 1 aſ- 


take your meaſures together. It 
is in relation to the late treaty 
with France concerning the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Spain. I cannot tell 
how acceptable it will be to the 
great duke. | ES 


The carl of Mancheſter to the 


earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, July 7, 1700. 

1 ſuppoſe the pacquet was 
gone before yours of the zoth 
of June came to Whitehall, be- 


cauſe it came by itſelf, and I 


did not receive it till I was re- 


turned from Verſailles, fo that I 
could not diſcourſe with mon- 
ſieur de Torcy concerning thoſe 

matters. 
ever, as to what you write in 


He told me, how- 


relation to the ninth article, 


that he had mentioned it to 
M. de Zinzendorf, who has 
Promiſed to fend immediately 
courier to Vienna, for he had 


no poſitive orders to ſay, that 


this was the only point the em- 


peror inſiſted on. M. de Zin- 


zendorf alſo took notice of it to 


me, and ſays he will do what 
I muſt tell 
your lordſhip, that he does what 
he can to be well here, and en- 


deavours to procure merit to 


himſelf both with the 


emperor 
and this court. . | 


earl of Jerſey, 
Paris, July 8, 1 700. 
Monſieur de Torcy has aſked 


T me, if the king approved of the 


ſucceſſor. 


your court, and bring them to 


ſured 


manner in which they have 


communicated the treaty. I 
ſaid I had no reaſon to think 
otherwiſe. 'This may be oc- 
caſioned by what monſieur de 
Zinzendorf may have ſaid to 
him, for he as good as told 
me, that in England it was jnot 
liked, that the treaty ſhould be 
made ſo public. Monſieur de 
Zinzendorf is of opinion, that 
the king of Spain wlll never de- 
clare for a prince of France, 
but rather for the arch-duke. 
This we ſhall now ſoon ſee. 
The Spaniſh ambaſſador has as 


yet received no orders, and car- 


ries himſelf in the ſame man- 
ner as he did before the treaty, 


The earl of "Mancheſter to Mr. 


Sutton at Vienna. 


1700. 


-, 


1 am obliged to you for your 


letting me know what thoughts 
they have where you are con- 
cerning the treaty, and I find 
you write much the ſame with 
what they have here from thence. 
] cannot but think the emperor 
will judge ſo well of his own 
intereſt as to accept it at laſt, 
eſpecially when he ices Spain 
15 inclingd to ſettle the whole 
ſucceſſion on a prince of France, 
which I ſuppoſe you have heard 


count d'Aquilar, were of opi- 


%% ĩ 2h | nion, that the beſt advice they 
The earl of Mancheſter to the 


could give the king, at this 


of. All the council, except 


juncture of affairs, was for him 


to declare the duke of Anjou his 
1 cannot tell but this 
may make ſome alterations at 
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a ſpeedy reſolution. I Tam told, 
that count Caunitz is ill, and 


that this makes the affairs not ſo 


well as otherwiſe they would. 


Mr. Sutton to the earl of 
Mancheſter. 
Vienna, July 10, 1700. 
As to the treaty of regulation 
of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, J have 
only to acquaint your lordſhip, 


that this court will not return 
any poſitive anſwer yet. They 
have received newly a courier 
from Spain, but will not diſ- 


cover what diſpatches he has 
brought, and conceal their in- 


tentions as much as they can 


till the return of their own cou- 


rier from Madrid, alledging, 
they can ground nothing upon 


the advices they have hitherto 
received thence. However, it 


may be preſumed, they will ac- 
cept the treaty, though it be 
very diſpleaſing to them. They 
take no viſible meaſures to pre- 


vent the execution of it ; from 


whence one may reaſonably con- 
_ clude, they ſee the neceſſity of 
admitting it; and one cannot 
wonder at their managing the 
affections of the Spaniards. 

P. S. I thought not to con- 


ceal from your excellency, 
that it appears pretty plain- 
ly, that this court would 
abſolutely reje the treaty, 
if they had any hopes of 
bettering r Rong but, 
eſteeming the buſineſs irre- 


coverably concluded on our 


| fide, and not knowing how 
to emed it, they are like. 


ly to turn their thoughts 


ſerving what is allotted 
them, than upon catching at 


the ſhadow, and leaving the 


ſubſtance, eſpecially if the 
Spaniards will 
therewith. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 


earl of Jerſey, _ 


Paris, July 17, 1700, 
The laſt time I ſaw monſieur 


de Torcy, he told me (which 


he ſaid was forgot) that it would 
be proper I ſhould have orders 


to take notice of the treaty con- 
cerning the ſucceſſion of Spain, 
to thoſe Italian miniſters, that 


come from courts, where our 
king has none, and to defire 


their maſters to enter into the 
treaty, as France has already 
done, as a means to ſecure the 
peace of Europe, I ſaid I had 
no orders, but that I would 


write about it. As for Modena, 


I thought it was not proper for 
me to take notice of, which he 


agreed in; ſo that there are Sa- 
voy, Venice, Mantua, and, Ge- 
noa. I intend to ſpeak again to 


monſieur de Torcy, and have a 


further explanation. 


I ſend you a letter from mon- 
ſieur d'Hervaert, who has com- 


municated the treaty: monſieur 
de Torcy tells me, that it is 


thought, that the Swiſs cantons 


will hardly enter into the gua- 


ranty, but they may conſent 
to have troops raiſed in their 
country, in caſe of a war. On 


that occaſion, he ſaid alio, that 
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ſervation of Spain and the Ir 


he had ſent to the French am- 
baſſador in Portugal a copy of 
the treaty to be ſigned by that 
king, in the manner it was 


agreed on in England. He tells 
me, that the duke of Savoy an- 


ſwered with great profeſſions, 


but in general terms, when the 


treaty was communicated to 


him. That the French ambaſ- 


ſador there had now orders to 
let him know, that the king 
his maſter had reaſon to hope he 
might have had a more poſitive 
ans from him, eſpecially 
ſince there was a diſcourſe, as 
if he had made a treaty with 


the emperor : which, as he did 


not believe, ſo it was neceſſary 


ſuch diſcourſes ſhould be diſ- 


couraged, and that the world 
ſhould ſee the contrary. That, 


as for monſieur de la Tour's 


going to England, the French 


_ king was glad, that he took all 


the ways to cultivate the Friend- 
ſhip of the king of England. 


This will certainly put him on 


ſome difficulties how to explain 


- bimfelf.” 


Mr. John Robinſon to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 


Malmo, July Y., 1700. 

I have ſeen a letter from the 
| King of Spain to the king of 
Sweden, giving him an account 
of the treaty made about the 


ſucceſſion to his dominions; 


but only adding, that it is a 
matter of great importance, and 
that he (the king of Spain) is 


oo ENGLAN p. 
abſolute dependence on an 5 — and Holland, for the pre- Will. III. 
ndies in his family, and, at the 


ſame 


deliberating upon it. They in- 
tend. I think, to anſwer, that 
the king of Sweden will do ſo 
„„ og 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
\ earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, July 23, 1700. 
Monſieur de la Tour is here; 


and, as ſoon as he has waited 
on this king, he intends for 


Holland. I have ſeen him; 
and, by his diſcourſe, I find he 
does not think to go into Eng- 
land, when the king returns ; 
though the Savoy ambaſſador, 
here, told me, That he was to 


reſide there; and ſo he told this 
It will depend much on 
goes 
about; and, I muſt tell you, 


court. 
the ſucceſs of what he 


that it occaſions many conjec- 


tures here, eſpecially, ſince it is 
known, that the duke of Savoy 
has of late ſent many expreſſes 
to Vienna, which this court 


does not like: and, I have 
reaſons to think it will preſs him 


to declare what his intentions 


his misfortune to 
nown, that it will 


are; it bein 
be ſo well 


be hard for him to phy the 
ſame game over again, His 


ambaſſador here is much de- 
jected; and, at the laſt confe- 


rence I had with monſieur de 
Torcy, he was ſeen to come 
from him in great diſorder. It 
was eaſy to imagine, that this 
was occaſioned by what I have 


| The : 


mentioned to you, 
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ſame time, robbed him of the Milaneſe. They threw out 


1700. frequent overtures, that his imperial majeſty was willing to 


: The earl of Mancheſter, to 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Fiatis, July 2, 1700. 
As to the affairs of the North, 


I cannot fee but this court is as 
deſirous as we to accommodate 
them, at leaſt in outward ap- 
pearance they are ſo: beſides, 


J take it to be their intereſt, 


ſince the king of Denmark is 


willing to enter into the treaty 


concerning the ſucceſſion of 


Spain, 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 


ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, July 28, 1700. 


Monſieur de la Tour leaves 


this place in a few days; and 
you are not like to ſee him in 


England; neither does he pro- 


poſe to ſtay above three weeks 


in Holland, His buſineſs there 


is to lay before the king the 


great debts that are due from 


the king of Spain to the duke 
of Savoy. 
from this king; and aſfiured 


him, 'That his maſter has no 
_ engagements with the emperor ; 


nor docs he in the leaſt diſpute 
the right of the Dauphin. I 


find this court is ſatisfied, now, 


wich his going; and will be 


glad to help him; though, if 


he acts otherwiſe, they will ſoon 
r 


1 earl of Mancheſter to 


Mr. Blathwayt. 


1 Paris, July 30, 17, 
The letters from Spain of the 
1 -th bring nothing very conſfi- 


tion. 
to Spain, paſſed lately here, in 


He had an audience 


take 


derable ; only, that the great 


men there are ſtill inclined for a 
prince of France, that ſo their 
monarchy may not be divided, 
The king of Spain has his 
health better than ever, as they 
pretend. 


The earl of Mancheſter to 


Mr. Sutton. 


Paris, July 30, 1700. 
J had the favour of your's, 


of the 16th; and, I find, that 
where you are, matters are ſtill 
_ uncertain, 


The emperor muſt 
now ſoon come to ſome reſolu- 
His courier, that went 


his return to Vienna; and, it 
is thought, that in caſe the king 
of Spain is not inclined to 


declare the archduke his ſuc- 
ceſſor, the emperor will ſign the 


treaty. I am of opinion, that 
the reſolutions of Spain, what- 


ever they be, will not ſignify. 


much, they being not in a con- 


dition to ſupport them: and it 


is certain, that the great men 
there, are almoſt all for a 
prince of France, for the whole 


ſucceſſion ; and they would not 
have the monarchy divided; and 
think, if the French would ac- 


cept it, they are able to main- 


tain it better than the emperor. 
I wiſh your court [of Vienna! 
may ſee ſo well their intereſt, as 


not to loſe this opportunity, by 


putting it out of the power of 
the king our maſter to help 
them; which muſt certainly be 
the conſequence, if they do not 
accede. 2 e e 


Sir 
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neſſes anſwer. 


Sir Lambert Blackwell to the 
earl of Mancheſter. 


Florence, July 30, 1700. 

I wrote to your excellency, 
the 23d, adviſing what paſſed 
at my audience with the great 


duke; and, at midnight (after 
the poſt was diſpatched) I re- 


ceived from cavalier Monte- 
magni, ſecretary of ſtate, a few 
lines; bringing me his high- 
Copies of both 
I incloſe, by which your excel- 
lency will find the great duke 


_ expreſſes himſelf very much 


obliged to his majeſty ; but 
ſeeks to gain time by his ge- 
neral anſwer, without mention- 
ing whether he will or not en- 
ter into the guaranty of the 
treaty : my opinion being, that 
his highneſs is willing firſt to 
know, what the emperor and 
Venetians reſolve ; and accord- 
ingly will take his meaſures. 1 
do likewiſe ſend your excellency 
a copy of his highneſs's anſwer 
to the French envoy ; being 
much to the ſame purpoſe, which 


the envoy diſpatched to his moſt 


Chriſtian majeſty, by a courier 


extraordinary; and till the re- 
turn (Which, he tells me, may 
be in fifteen days) will move no 


farther. I muſt alſo wait his 
majeſty's commands though I 
intend to let the ſecretary of 


ſtate know, that my hopes were, 
his highneſs would have been 
more particular, 1 1 


| OF ENGLAND. 
take up with the dauphin's ſhare of the partition, or to con- Will. III. 
® cert a new one with Lewis XIV, which ſhould coincide 


31 


1700. 


betten 


Mr. James Creſſet to the carl of 


Mancheſter. | | 


Hamburgh, June zo, 1700. 
| Your excellency plainly ſees 
the tricking of the Daniſh court, 
in ſhuffling the king our maſter 
into a mediation, to elude the 
force of his guaranty. Count 


Chamilly juggles to ſerve the 
court, where he reſides ; which 
ſubſiſts only upon poor ſhifts 

If our Spaniſh treaty 
cannot find better and ſurer ſup- 


and lies, 


ports than at Copenhagen, I 
ſhall be ſorry for it. Your ex- 


cellency may pleaſe to acquaint 


the French miniſtry (if you think 


fit) That, notwithſtanding all 


the confidence the Daniſh court 


has in their ambaſſador, the 
count Chamilly, it has made a 


myſtery to him of a letter lately 


ſent from the king of Spain to 
the king of Denmark, upon the 
ſubject of our late treaty : And 
this matter came out by acci- 


dent, at ſupper, at my houſe, 


two nights ago ; where I had 


only count Chamilly and the 
Spaniſh miniſter, 


Monſieur d'Hervaert to the carl 
of Mancheſter. 


| Berne, Aug. 1, 1700. 
Vou have ſeen, by my laſt let. 
ter to my lord Jerſey, which I 


took the liberty to ſend you un- 


ſealed, what I had done, pur- 
ſuant to the orders of the king, 


about 
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better with their reſpective intereſts. But whether theſe offers 


Will. III. 


1700. were deſpiſed at Verſailles, or the ſincerity of them ſuſpected, 3 


. ĩð 
1 


about the treaty of ſueceſſion of 


Spain, which you had the good- 


neſs to ſend me. 
cated it, in conjunction with 


I communi- 


M. de Puyſieux, to the Can- 
tons, aſſembled by their depu- 


ties; he and I having invited 


them to enter into it, and to 


anſwer was ſuch as we foreſaw ; 
that is the deputies promiſed, 


ſubſcribe the guranty. Their 


that each would make a report 


to its ſovereign. It is eaſy to 


Judge, that they will endeavour 


to gain as much time as they 


can. As the dyet is finiſhed, 
we can have no poſitive anſwer 
from the Cantons ; but, at ano- 


ther, which muſt be called on 


purpoſe: And we intend to puſh 


fit time. If we cannot perſuade 


form, in the guaranty for the 


permit that the troops, which 
the emperor might ſend to op- 
poſe it, ſhall paſs. At this we 
work with all our might; that 
is, M. de Puyſieux and I; as 
alſo M. Valkenier; who is ar- 


for it, when we ſhall think it a 
them to engage themſelves, in 
execution of the treaty, we flat - 


ter ourſelves, that we ſhall, at 
leaſt, obtain that they will not 


rived in Switzerland, within theſe 


eight days, to aſſiſt us, by order 


of the States-General, his ma- 
me, That monſieur Schonen- 

berg has had an audience of the *" 
king of Spain: That don Qui- ©? 
ros has orders to go to the 


ſters. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 


OT. : ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Avg, 11, 1700. 


An expreſs arrived yeſterday 


from Madrid, in his way to 


England. 


account of the queen of Spain's . #8 
being with child; yet count 
Harrach had complimented her 
upon the report ; which, ſome 
think, he might as well have 
let alone. Her ariſwer to him 
was, That God would do what 
he pleaſed. I find, that, in 
Spain, they are reſolved to court 
the king, our maſter. Schonen- 


berg has been admitted to an 


audience of the king, and what 
"aſſed, in relation to Canales, 
in England, will be forgot, and 
another will be named. Don 


Quiros is certainly ordered to re- 


turn to the Hague. All this mat- 
ter has been brought about by the 
queen: And it is ſaid that our 
king has wrote to her; which 
has produced this good effect. 
In ſhort, the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor here takes all occaſions to 
oblige me; which I return in 
the ſame manner. They find it 
their intereſt to be well with 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. Blathwayt. 


Paris, Aug. 13, 1700. 
The emperor's envoy has re- 


ceived a courier from Spain; 
whom he diſpatched, the ſame 


day, for Vienna. He aſſures 


Hague; and that they will take 


no further notice of the affair of 
monſieur de Canales, but intend 
| ſoon to name an ambaſſador to 
Vienna. He brings no further 


the king. The only meaſure, 


3 


"XZ they ſeem to have taken, is to 


put themſelves in a poſture of 


wed bes 7 4 
0 defence. | 
7 7 
* 
4 * 


Mr. Methuen to the earl of 


Mancheſter. 


| Liſbon, Aug. 15, 1700. 
This goes by a courier which 


the French amhaſſador ſends, 


to give his maſter an account, 


that he has concluded a treaty 
of guaranty with this court; by 


which the king of Portugal is 


obliged to maintain the late 


treaty of repartition, and the 
execution of it. 


I hive been forced to break 


open my letters, to acquaint 


your lordſhip, that the French 
ambaſſador told me, poſitively, 
he had ſigned the treaty, the 
15th, yet he did not, having 


obſerved, juſt as he was going 


to ſign, that the Portugueſe had, 
in one of the articles, inſerted a 
clauſe, by which they might af. 
terwards pretend, that they were 


not obliged to make war on the 


| 1zned this evening. 


emperor, or Spain, until they 


began it. This occafioned a 


= diſpute between the ambaſſador 


and the Portugueſe commiſſion- 
£75 ; but all was, at laſt, accom- 


f mmodated to the ſatisfaction of 
the treaty 


t:e ambaſtador, and 


YL. XV. 


Aug. 18, 1500. 


dhe marquis de Villars received no other inſtructions in an- Will. III. 
wer to them, than that the king did not think it righ 
mit any alteration; without the conſent of his allies. The ——— 
"X& emperor's obſtinacy in rejecting the treaty, amazed all thoſe | 
who were acquainted with his circumſtances. His troops, if 
X compleat, did not amount to ſeventy thouſand men ; but, for 


want 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the 
earl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Aug. 5.1700. N. S. 


I received, yeſterday, your 5 
excellency's letter of the 11th 


inſtant, That the Spaniards are 


ſo obliging, of late, does not 
proceed from his majeſty's hav- 


ing writ to them; but, I rather 


think, they are endeavouring 
to create jealouſies and ſuſpi- 


cions between us and France; 


and that they have a mind to 


have 2 miniſter here, next win- 
ter, to blow the coals in parlia- 


ment, if he can, and to per- 
ſuade people to find fault with 
the treaty about the ſucceſſion 
to their dominions : but, I ſup- 


poſe, we ſhall be very well con- 


tented, that the peace of Europe 


may be preſerved upon theſe 
ern, „%%% 
The report of the queen of 


Spain's being with child, I con- 
ceive, is the more cheriſhed, 
that it may give the emperor a 


pretence for returning no anſwer, 


whether he will come into the 
late treaty or not. The three 
months, propoſed for his decla- 
ring himſelf, are now near ex- 
pired ; and we hear nothing 
more from Vienna, but that a 
certain courier, they expect from 
Madrid, is not yet arrived. In 


the mean time, we hear, the 
e French 


t to ad- 
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Will.III. 


1700. 


Was deſired. 
has, to-day, 
M. de Villars, and monſieur 


ceſſion. 


THE HI1STORT: 
want of recruits, they were far ſhort of the number. He 
and forty millions of florins ; > 


was indebted between thirty 


French ſquadrons, under the 


command of Neſmont and 
Pointi, are like to join. 


One 

would be | nos to know what 
they are deſigned for. It is ſaid, 

they will winter at Cadiz, if they 

do not make themſelves maſters 

of Gibraltar. | 


Mr. Sutton to the earl of 
Mancheſter. 


| Newſtadt, Aug. 17, 1700. 

I am ſorry to acquaint your 
excellency, that the reſolution 
we have ſo long expected from 
the emperor, in relation to the 


treaty for regulating the ſucceſ- 


ſion of Spain, is not ſuch as 
Count Harrach 
acquainted the 


Hop, ſeparately, That he was 


commanded by the emperor, to 


impart to them, for their maſters 


information, that his imperial 


majeſty, conſidering the king of 
Spain to be in good health, and 
of ſuch an age, that he might 


very well, with the bleſling of 


God, hope for iſſue of his own, 


did not think it becoming, eſpe- 
cially him, that was his uncle, 
to make a diviſion of his ſuc- 
He added to the M. 
Villars, That the emperor hoped 
this anſwer would not interrupt 
the good intelligence between 
himſelf and his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty; and that he would not 


proceed to the nomination of a 


third, which would but embroil 
matters the more: That, when 
the ſucceſſion happened to fall, 


2 


and 


the emperor thought it juſtly be- 
longed to him; and, after the 
extinction of the male line of tlje 


houſe of Auſtria, to the duke of "Þ 
Savoy, according to Philip the 


IVth's will. He'told monſieur 
Hop alſo, That the emperor de- 


ing and 


tired to continue in a yaoe un. 
derſtanding with the © 
the ſtates-general. I cannot ſee 


count Harrach to-night; but 


ſhall, 


doubtleſs, receive the Þ 
ſame anſwer from him to-mor- © 


row. If there be any thing diff. 


ferent in it, I will acquaint your 


lordſhip with it, by the firſt o- 
portunity. Your excellency is 


much abler than I am, to judge - B 


of the conſequences of the em-. 
peror's reſolution. He certainly 


reckons upon the friendſhip of 
the Spaniſh court ; but, altho' 
he be ſure of it, I cannot ſee how 
it will anſwer the expectation he 
may have of it; or, what other 
means he has, to hinder the per- 
formance of the agreement al- 
ready made. N 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. Blathwayt. 


Paris, Aug. 20, 1700. 

In the conferences I had with 
monſieur de Torcy, he told 
me what had paſſed at the au- 
dience which the Spaniſh am- 
| baſlador had ſome days ago. 
The ſubſtance of it was to diſ- 


ſuade the king from proceeding | 
any further in the treaty con- 


cerning the ſucceſſion, He ſaid, 


that the king his maſter was like 
to live a long time; that his 
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health was better than ever it 
was; that he had named no per- 
ſon to ſucceed him, nor would 
= he. The king anſwered, that 
no body wiſhed more for his 
= maſter's health than himſelf ; 
That all men are mortal: That 
= he had no other deſign in what 
© he had done but the peace of 
| Europe. 1 
= ſador diſcourſed afterwards with 
= monſieur de Torcy, who took 
notice to him, that the reſolu- 
tions, that were taken in Spain 
about ſuppreſſing all penſions, 
were in order to maintain a 
=> conſiderable number of forces, 
wich might create jealouſies, 
# eſpecially if they were foreign 
troops. To whic': he anſwered, 
that they had been long enough 
| the jeſt of Europe, by having. 
their affairs in ſo ill a condition; 


The Spaniſh ambaſ- 


that every man was maſter in 


his own country, &c. I find by 


monſieur de 'Torcy, that the 
French are apprehenſive, that 
the emperor's troops are to go 
to Milan and Naples; and he 
{aid it had been already propo- 
ſed to the republic of Venice, 
to paſs twenty thouſand men 
through their territories ; and, 
if ſo, he thought it would be 
neceſſary, that the French troops 
that are near Catalonia, ſhould 
have orders to march to the fron- 
tiers of Spain ; not that he be- 
lieved there would be any occa- 
ſion of proceeding further, but 
that this would be ſufficient to 
hinder the Germans from going 
into Italy. This he defired the 


king ſhould know. I am ſa- 
tished, that there is ſomething 


3 OF ENGLAND. 
7 and his chamber of finances had ſcarce credit enough to ſup- Will. III. 
It was generally believed, that he 


placed 


of this nature in hand, by what 
monſieur Zinzendorf lets fall 
ſometimes in his diſcourſes, 
Monſieur de Torcy ſaid, that 
they intended to preſs for the 
emperor's anſwer concerning the 


treaty, and that it would be con- 


venient we ſhould do it alſo. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 


earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Aug. 27,1 709, 


Monſieur de Torcy acquaint- 
ed me yeſterday with the anſwer 


the emperor has given to mon- 
He refuſes to 
enter into a treaty concerning 
the ſucceſſion of Spain, as oo - 


fieur de Villars. 


as the king of Spain lives; an 
hopes they will not proceed to 


the naming of another prince, 
which may have ill conſequen- 


ces, and oblige him to take mea- 
ſures *to defend his right. 


ed in Holland in this affair. 


That though monſieur de Tal- 


lard did aſſure them, the empe- 


ror had concerted wich Spain, 

that his troops were to march in- 
to Italy; yet it was not thought 
fit to take any meaſures to pre- 
vent it; but that by the letter 


he juſt then received from mon- 


ſieur de Tallard, he ſees and 


tells me, that the king our maſ- 
ter does agree, that both in 


Spain and Vienna cheir miniſters 

ſnall have orders to declare 
againſt it. This court does in- 
ny tend 


7 = 


He 
ſaid, had he ſeen me in the 
morning, he ſhould have com- 
plained very much of the cool- 
neſs and indifference they ſhew- 
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tend to prets the duke of Savoy 
to enter into a treaty with France, 


if he isnotalready engaged with 


the emperor. It cannot be his 
intereſt to have the German 


troops ſo near him, and, in cafe 
he refuſes France, it will be de- 


monſtration, that he his acting 


otherwiſe than he has aſſured 


them. 


Mr. Robinſon to the earl of 
Mancheſter. 


Helſingburg, Aug. 25. 
1500; O. 8. 


The acceſſion of this crown 


ſof Sweden] to the treaty about 
che Spaniſh ſucceſſion, goes very 


 Hlowly forward, and theſe mi- 


niſters ſeem to think the circum- 


ſtances of their affairs ought to 
_ excuſe them at preſent from tak- 
ing part in it, ſince the empe- 


ror has ſo many ways to incom- 


mode them, eſpecially while the 
War the king of Poland has be- 


gun againſt them continues, 


: 'They ſeem much perſuaded that 
their friends will not preſs them 
to expoſe themſelves, but rather 


tirſt help them to a ſtate of ſafe- 


ty, and then they ſhall be in a 
condition to make returns, 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 


earl of Jerſey, 


Paris, Sept. 17, 1700. 


Yeſterday I ſaw monſieur de 
Torey. Ido find by him, that 
they are very well ſatisfied with 
the proceedings in Holland, in 
te great affair, and 


4 


Will. III. placed his chief reliance on the chapter of accidents, or on 9 
what the ſuperſtition of his family, or adulation of its parti: 
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I do like the propoſal, to en: 
gage thoſe that will not enten 
into the guaranty, to be neuter, 8 
J did hear from other parts, 
that the French miniſters were 
uneaſy, and of opinion, that 


we did not act fairly; but I af- 
ſure you, that they have no ſuch 


thoughts here at preſent. 


The earl of Mancheſter, to 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 18, 1700. 
I can now aſſure you, that 
this court is intirely ſatisfied with | 
the proceedings in Holland, in 


relation to the treaty, and there 
are no grounds for what 1s ſaid 


in other parts. I do not doubt 


but that there are too many that 
would have it otherwiſe ; but [ 
am of opinion, that it is not in 
their power to effect it. 


Monſieur Schonenberg to the 


_ earl of Mancheſter. 


b Madrid, Sept. 2 3. 1700. 
I do not doubt but your ex- 
cellency is informed of the an- 


ſwer of this court to the laſt me- 


morial of the French envoy ex- 


traordinary, to make it change 


its reſolution of receiving any 
imperial or other foreign troops 
into its domains in Italy; as [ 
have alſo repreſented on the 
ſame ſubject, by expreſs order 
as well of the king our maſter, 
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by 


as the lords the ſtates-general, 3 


they have, almoſt word for word, 
anſwered to it in the ſame man- 


ner; that is to ſay, in ſhort, that 
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and under pretence of recruiting 
the foreign troops, who ſerve 
in the Spaniſh pay, to introduce 
them, when they ſhall judge it 
to be proper. The ſaid court 
> plunges itſelf more and more into 
{2X ftrangediſorders, in regard to the 
5 — The king and queen 
gare abſolutely for the imperial 
court; and on the other Lead, 
the council of State runs blindly 
and head-foremoſt in favour of 
the duke of Anjou, flattering 
> themſelves, that his moſt Catho- 


lic majeſty will embrace this af. 


fair. In the mean while every 
thing grows worſe and worſe ; 


g many deliberations and conſul- 


*X tations, but no good reſolutions. 
The king keeps his bed ſince 
= yeſterday, by reaſon of a new 
fax, &c, | 6 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
7 ſecretary Vernon, _ 


Paris, Sept. 25, 1700. 
lere is a courier arrived from 
Madrid to the French court. 
Hie alſo brought letters from 
„ Mr. Schonenberg, which I have 
ſent forward. The French mi- 

niſter there having given a me— 


rey pretend here to be at liberty; 


maorial, as was agreed in Hol- 


8. 


vans, have ſtiled the miracle of the houſe of Auſtria, But Will. III. 
he true ſpring of his refuſal was, that, in June this year, the 
ing of Spain made a diſpoſition in favour of his ſecond ſon, 
EFwhich they knew at Vienna, and yet took no meaſures to 
render it effectual, by marching troops into Italy, or ſendin 

the young archduke with a ſufficient force into Spain; 
vhich ſchemes had been in agitation. 
"7 The affairs of Spain were all this ſummer in à terrible fer- 
ment. The king had frequent returns of his illneſs ; and it 
was expected, that every relapſe would carry him off. The 
a adminiſtration was in a moſt infeebled and disjointed ſtate; 


bath 


land, to the court of Spain, in 
order to diſſuade his 
majeſty from 8 the em- 
peror's troops, or any foreigners 


in Italy, or in his other do- 


minions; the anſwer was, that 
at preſent the king did not ſee 
any occaſion of recruiting his 
ſoreigners, that were in his ſer- 
vice; but, when he did he 


ſhould follow the example of 


the king his maſter, and other 
Prince. Roy 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. Methuen. 


paris, Od. 3. 1700. 
All things are very quiet here, 


and will continue ſo, unleſs the 


meaſures which Spain may take 
with the emperor, occaſion the 


contrary; which, I take it, is 


not their intereſt; and I hope 
that the declaration that has 


been made at Madrid and at 


Vienna, will prevent it, I hear 
your neighbours are very angry 
with what the king of Portugal 


has done. I with others were 
az well convinced, that it 1s the 


only means to preſerve the peace 
of Europe, and I am fatished 
they will at laſt, „ 


atholic 


the 
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State of the 
Spaniſh 
court, 

Cole, 
Boyer. 
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Will. III. the nobility ſplit into factions; the people mutinous and iſ. 


1700, 
Memoires 
d Harrach. 
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contented.” On the firſt knowledge of the treaty, they ap- 
peared highly incenſed, that three foreign powers ſhould un- 


dertake to transfer their allegiance, and parcel out their domi- 
nions. They conſidered a partition as the greateſt diminution . 
of the ſplendor and ſtrength of the Spaniſh monarch. The 
grandees, in particular, could not endure to be deprived of 


ſo many lucrative governments; and it was the univerſal cry, 


Military ; 


determined againſt 
nunciation, as being founded on compulſion, ard contrary to 
the fundamental laws of the Spaniſh monarchy ; and ex- 


that France alone could maintain their ſucceſſion intire, and 
recover them out of the calamity, to which they were re- 


| duced. It is the common opinion, that the ſeeds of this 


great revolution were laid by the capacity and addreſs of the 


marquis d'Harcourt, during his embaſſy at Madrid in 1698; 


and that he found means to gain over the cardinal Portocar- 
rero, the marquis de Monterey, and de los Balbazes, be- 
ſides ſeveral others of the principal nobility, lawyers, and 


men of note in Spain. However this may be, it is certain, 
the miſmanagements of the preſent reign, and the rapacious 


and violent carriage of the queen Mariana, aunt to the arch- 


duke Charles, had intirely alienated the hearts of the whole 


nation from the Germans; and that they were diſpoſed to 


receive with open arms a grandſon of Lewis XIV, provided 


they were aſſured of never becoming a province to France. 


Nor did the reflection, that a prince of the Auſtrian line 
muſt owe his chief ſupport to Heretics, carry a ſmall weight 
along with it in the minds of a ſuperſtitious people. Porto- 


carrero, for the repoſe of the king's conſcience, which ſome- 


times ſuggeſted to him the unnatural part he was about to 


act, in depriving his own family of their juſt rights, adviſed 
him to conſult the pope on this momentous point of regulating 


the ſucceſſion. Innocent XII, who was firmly attached to 


France, after bins tHe opinion of a college of cardinals, 
the validity of queen Maria Tereſa's re- 


horted his Catholic majeſty to make his will in favour of one 


of the French king's grandſons, by which he would effec- 
tually contribute to the propagation of the faith, and the re- 


8 pole of Chriſtendom. As ſoon as this infallible deciſion was 


ingly ſigned his teſtamentary diſpoſition, in the beginning of 


-ORober, N. S. 


Conduct of With regard to the conduct of the French king, whilſt 


the Freneh 


| king, 


this tranſaction was depending, it is too extraordinary not 


to 


procured, the cardinal of Toledo redoubled his efforts, to [= 
perſuade his maſter to act in conformity to it ; who accord- | 


9 
My 
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9 to be a little inſiſted on. Some have thought, and not with- Will. III. 
7 out ſufficient grounds of probability, that in the propoſal and 1700. 
cConcluſion of this partition, his ſincer &q ought to be un- 


queſtioned ; and that he ene conſidered it at that time as er be 
more for the immediate intereſt of his crown, to annex to it nen. 
for ever thoſe dominions, which were to be given him as an 
equivalent for the. Dauphin's pretenſions, than to put bis 
grandſon in poſſeſſion of the whole monarchy. But the em- 

peror's unexpected refuſal of his concurrence, the abhorrence 

which the Spaniards ſhewed for being diſmembered, and, 

above all, a perſuaſion, that England would not renew the 

war, induced him to break through his engagements, by ac- 

cepting the will. We muſt however confels, that it has been 

the more prevailing opinion, that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 

meant only to deceive and amuſe from the beginning, and 

made uſe of what was his own propoſition, as an argument 

to perſuade Charles II, to leave the duke of Anjou his fole 

heir. Let this be as it will, the treaty was no fooner ratified, Dr. Hare's 
than his miniſters at ſoreign courts co-operated with thoſe of eee 
England and the ſtates-general, in puſhing the acceptance of „n e 
it; and when King William, having received ſome intelli- 17% confi- 
gence of Harcourt's negociation, expoſtulated with him upon tered ina 


it by letter, the French king not only denied his knowing agar ate 


any thing of the matter, but declared under his own hand, member, 


in a letter to the king, that, though a will ſhould be made p. 5- 
in favour of his family, he would take no advantage of it, 
but adhere to the partition. Nay further, when count Zin- 
zendorf, the imperial miniſter at Paris, demanded in a me- 
morial, What part France would act, in cafe Spain ſhould 
voluntarily place a grandſon of the French king onthe throne? 
monſieur de Torcy returned anſwer in writing, that it would Cale, 
by no mcans be liſtened to: and to the very laſt moment, the 


court of Verſailles expreſſed, in all their ſteps, a fixed reſolu- 


tion of adhering to the treaty. ods. 
When the ſecret of the partition was divulged in England, 


it was preſently writ and talked into an unpopular meaſure, 


though viſibly the only one, that could be taken to prevent a 


new War, in which the nation then ſeemed unwilling or un- | 
able to engage. The different cenſures it underwent were, Dr. Dave 
that ſo important an affair ought not to have been concluded mt. 
Without the advice of parliament: That it was contrary to | 
the firſt ſeparate article of the alliance: That, unleſs con- 
_ Certed with the king of Spain, it was unjuſt in the contri- 
vance, and hazardous in the execution: That the terms 
Which France had obtained, were prejudicial to the intereſts 


* | 
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of this country, and deſtructive of the ballance of power 
as the poſſeſſion of Naples and the Tuſcan ports, muſt ſub- 
ect Italy to their yoke, and render our Levant and Mediter- 
ranean trade precarious, and to be carried on at their diſ- 
cretion; whilſt the ceſſion of Guipuſcoa afforded them an- 
other inlet into the heart of Spain upon any rupture. 

The almoſt extinguiſhed hopes of the Jacobites began to 
revive on this occaſion, and upon the ſad event of the duke 
of Glouceſter's death. As they knew, whatever tended to 


create a general diſlike to the king's meaſures muſt be of ſer- 
vice to their cauſe, they were the forwardeſt to inflame the 
minds of the people, and had a book ſent to the preſs againſt MF 
the treaty, in which all thoſe, who were ſuppoſed to have had E 


an hand in it, were ſeverely treated. Mr. Graham, lord Preſ- 
ton's brother (as the earl of Mancheſter wrote over from 
Paris) was diſpatched to St. Germain's by Sir Chriſtopher 


Muſgrave, and others of the Tory party, with a propoſal to 
get the ſucceſſion ſettled on the pretended prince of Wales, 
and to aſſure king James, that a vote would be propoſed in 
the houſe of commons, not to ſupport the crown in the exe- 


cution of the treaty. 


"Airs e 
Scotland. 


The King's 
letter to the 
Puliament. 


Such was the perplexed and melancholy ſituation of affairs, 


when the king left Loo to embark for England, where he | 
arrived the 18th of October, not a little chagrined at the 
_ difficulties in which he found himſelf involved, and which 


had a viſible effect both on his health and temper. 


Before his return, he 'made good his declaration to the 
Scots, in allowing their parliament to meet on the 28th of 
| October, and ſent them a letter from Loo, containing in 


ſubſtance, * That, having adjourned their parliament on ac- 
count of going beyond ſea, he then promiſed what he 


was now ready to make good to them, at this meeting. 
| © That he had conſidered their addreſs in 1698, in behalf of 
© the African company, and would comply with their deſires, 
in relation to their national concern; and moreover do all 
« elſe, that could be required for ep ap advancing | 
C 
4 


the peace and welfare of their kingdom. He likewiſe pro- 
miſed to give his royal aſſent to all acts for better eſtabliſh- 


ing the Preſbyterian government, preventing the growth of 
© popery, ſuppreſſing vice and immorality, encouraging pie- 


© ty and virtue, preferving and ſecuring perſonal liberty, re- 


- 

Indian companies. He alſo promiſed to encourage manu- | 
£ ee, aud allent to Whatever elle thould be offered for 

G clearing 


gulating and advancing trade, and eſpecially for retrieving 
che loſles, and promoting the intereſts of the African and 
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clearing and ſecuring property, ſtrengthening and facilita- Will. III. 
ting the adminiſtration of juſtice, reſtraining and puniſhing 1700. 
crimes, preſerving peace and quietneſs, &c. He next a 
ſured them of his great concern, for not being able to aſ- 
ſert the company's right of eſtabliſhing a colony at Darien, 
without diſturbing the peace of Chriftendom, and bring- 
ing that ancient kingdom into an inevitable war, without 
hopes of aſſiſtance. With theſe plain reaſons, he doubted 
not but they would be ſatisfied; and therefore, recommend- 
ing to them unanimity, and the raiſing of competent taxes 
for their defence, he concluded with only acquainting them 
further, that he had thought fit to continue the duke of 
Queenſberry high commiſſioner : and bid them heartily 
„ fn 5 %%% ũ ß 
It muſt be obſerved, that, during the interval between the 
two ſeſſions of parliament, came the news to Scotland of the 
intire ſurrender of their ſettlement at Darien (a). This oc- 
XZ caſioned the company to repreſent to the parliament, the firſt 
day of their ſeſſion, © That, for want of due protection 
abroad, ſome perſons had been encouraged to break in upon 
their privileges even at home.“ This repreſentation was 
ſeconded with a national addreſs to the king upon that ſubject, 
X whoſe anſwer was, That he could take no further notice of 
it, ſince the parliament was now met; and he had made a 
declaration of his mind for the good of his people, with 
i 8 he hoped all his faithful ſubjects would be fatis- 
= *< hed.” e N | : 
: | Though people were in ſo bad a humour, that much practice 
was neceſlary to bringthem into any temper, yet, after ſome 
2X heats about the miſcarriage of the Darien affair, the ſaſſion, 
in concluſion, ended well. After having ſet about three 
months, the parliament came to this reſolution, * That in 
* conſideration of this great deliverance by his majeſty, and, 
in that, next under God, their ſafety and happineſs de- 


<<. a a *«@ * " . = 2 = —_> 


2. That the priſoners on both 

ſides ihould be exchanged, 

3. That, if any ſhips came 

thither in fix months, they 

ſhould have leave to anchor 5 oY 
in the harbour, and the pri- ns 
vilege of wood, water, and 


J (a) The Spaniards had, ſome 
time before, outed the Scots, 
and retaken what the latter had 
XZ poſſeſſed themſelves of by arti- 
cles of capitulation, ſigned by 
Mr. Gibſon, Mr. Vetch, and 

| Others, of the Caledonian coun- 
cil and ſettlement ; which were, proviſions, if they needed 
1. That the Scots ſhould have them.“ Thus ended the affair 
liberty to retire, with their of Darizn. 9 
ſhips and effects, unmoleſted. | 
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ment, they would ſupport both to the utmoſt of their 


- © power, and maintain ſuch forces, as ſhould be requiſite for 


© thoſe ends.“ Accordingly an act paſſed for keeping on foot 


three thouſand men, till the 1ſt of December, 1702, and 


another for a land- tax to maintain thoſe troops; which done, 


the commiſſioner produced the king's letter, wherein it was 


defired he might have eleven hundred men on his own ac- 


count to the Iſt of June following; which was readily com- 


plied with, and then they were prorogued to the 6th of May. 


was chiefly managed by the duke of Queenſberry and the ear] 


ſecretary of ſtate, was ſent to the earl of Mancheſter, the 


Engliſh ambaſſador there, deſiring him to let the king his i 
maſter know the news, and to ſignify to him, that the French 
king hoped, that he would put all things in readineſs to exe- 
cute the treaty of partition, in caſe it ſhould be oppoſed ; ® 


and, in his whole diſcourſe, he expreſſed a fixed reſolution in 


the French councils to adhere to it. A few days after that, 


the news came of the king of Spain's death, and of his will, 


declaring the duke of Anjou, ſecond fon of the Dauphin, the N 
univerſal heir of the Spaniſh monarchy; and, in caſe that 


duke ſhould die without children, or ſhould inherit the crown 


5 of France, then the whole Spaniſh monarchy ſhould go to 


the duke of Berry; and, if the ſame ſhould happen to him, 
then the archduke Charles and his heirs were to inherit; and 
that monarchy was at laſt limited to the duke of Savoy and 


his heirs. The will likewiſe recommended, that the duke of 
Anjou thould marry one of the archducheſſes. It is not et i 


certainly known by what means this was brought about, d 


how the king of Spain was drawn to conſent to the will, or | 
whether it was a mere forgery, made by cardinal Portocar- | 
' rero, and ſome of the grandees, who partly by practice and 
corruption, and partly for ſafety, and that their monarchy | 
might be kept intire (they imagining, that the power of 
France was far ſuperior :0 all, and that the houſe of Auſtria F 
would not be able to engage in its intereſts) had been pre- 
| vailed on to prepare and publiſn this will; and to make it 
53 more | 


The troops, that were ordered to be broke, were ſent to the © 
States, who were now increaſing their force. This ſeſſion 


of Argyle, and, in reward of it, the one had a garter, and 
the other was made a duke. . e „„ 

In October the pope died; and at the fame time all Eu- 
rope was alarmed with the deſperate ſtate of the king of 
Spain's health. When the news came to the court of France, 
that he was in the laſt agony, monſieur de Torcy, the French 
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Spain, will appear from the fol- 
lowing extracts of M. Cole's 


Memoirs. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 


ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Octob. 9, 1700. 


Jam of opinion, that we ſhall 
now ſoon ſee matters of great 
importance tranſacted all over 
Europe; becauſe it is expected, 
that, in a few days, we ſhall 


hear, that the king of Spain is 


dead. They have, at court, 


received a courier from Madrid; 


and, on the 26th of September, 
the king was ſo ill, he having 


continual vomitings, and a great 
| looſeneſs, that his phyſicians 
believed he could not live a 


week. Laſt night, late, the 


emperor's envoy was with me, 


who had juſt received news of 
the zoth, by an expreſs. His 


letters mention, That the king 


had received the ſacrament, the 
extreme unction, &c. and that 


he had taken leave of the queen, 
&c. ſo they deſpaired of his life: 
But, on the day this was wrote, 
there was ſome little hopes of 
him, his looſeneſs having aba- 


ted. He told me, he was then 
going to Fontainebleau, It is 


| Certain, that the whole council 
of Spain, and even thoſe, that 
were creatures of the queen, who 
is entirely for the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, are all for the duke of An- 


might ſoon happen, 
would oblige them to take ſuch 


more acceptable to the Spaniards, among other forfeitures Will. III. 

of the crown, not only the ſucceſſor's departing from what 1500. 

they call the Catholic faith, but even his not maintaining the 
Z immaculate conception of the Virgin, was one (b.) 


n * 
jou. They flatter themſelves, 
that the French king will accept 
this offer. I hope the emperor 


before it is too late, will ſee it 


his intereſt to ſign the treaty. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 
| earl of Jerſey. 


Paris, Octob. 11, 1700. 
| Monſieur de Torcy told me, 
'That they had an expreſs from 
Spain, with letters of the 26th 
of laſt month ; and that the king 


of Spain was ſo extreme ill, that 


his phyſicians thought he could 
not live eight days. That, - 
thereupon,. they had diſpatched 
a courier to monſieur de Villars, 
with orders to acquaint the em- 
us with it, and to let him 

now, That, as they had not 
yet named a ſucceſſor, ſo it 
would be neceſſary to know his 
further reſolutions, ſince the caſe 
which 


meaſures as would be proper, 
in caſe the emperor did not 
think fit to fign the treaty. Mon- 


ſieur de Torcy made an excuſe, 


that the time did not per- 
mit the firſt concerting with 
the king; that, elſe it would 
have been done; though he did 
not ſee any difficulty, but that 


his majeſty would approve of it. 


He delired I would write; which 
I aflured him I would not fail 
todo: And then I took notice 
of the augmentation of their 
forces, which will amount to 

1 1 
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As ſoon as the news came to Rome, it quickened the in- 
1700. trigues of the conclave, fo they ſet up cardinal Albano, a2 


twenty ſix thopſand foot. There 
is to be alſo one of the horſe; 


but the number 1s not yet de- 
_ Clared, 
that monſieur de Neſmond was 


He ſaid, 


I ſaid, That I heard, 


to remain at Cadiz. 
As to the firſt, that as affairs 


Rood, it was convenient; but, 


as for the latter, monſieur de 


Neſmond had orders to return to 


Toulon. There was alſo a cou- 


rier ſent to monſieur de Tallard, 


who will already have informed 
you of all this matter, 
turned to Paris the fame day; 


I re- 


where I found the emperor's en- 
voy at my houſe. He had re- 
ceived a courier from Madrid of 
the zoth; which confirms the 


ſame news of the king; but ſays 


much more, that he had re- 
ceived the ſacraments, and had 


taken leave of the queen, &c. 


That all about him took it for 


granted, he could not hve : Yet, 
1n a poſtſcript they write, That 


that night they had ſome little 


5 hopes, his looſeneſs, which had 


offer will 
France. There is no courier 
arrived ſince; though, at this 


been very violent, had been 
abated. He went ftrait to Fon- 
tainebleau, and is very uneaſy, 


and the more ſo, becauſe all of 


the council of Spain are entirely 
for the duke of Anjou; Cardi- 


nal Portocarrero and count Agvi- 
lar, who were in the queen's 


intereſt, being alſo for it; and 


they flatter themſelves, that the 
be accepted with 


place, the only diſcourſe is, that 


the king of Spain is dead. I 
am of opinion, that we ſhall 
ſoon hear it. J hope your lod- 


mar. 


ſhip will ſend me what directions 
his majeſty thinks proper, in caſe 


this ſhould happen, that I may 


act accordingly. 


Monſieur Schonenberg to the 
earl of Mancheſter. 
Madrid, Octob. 21, 1700, 

It ſeems, that the 8th has 


been the day we call, here, cri- 


tical in fickneſs, becauſe that 
was properly the time, that the 


king gave probable proofs of 


mending. n effect, his looſe- 


neſs is ſo much abated, ſince 
that time, that his health is 


grown better, daily, ſo that, if 
no relapſe, or unforeſeen acci- 
dent, comes acroſs, the phyſi- 
cians judge, unanimouſly, that 
he is abſolutely out of danger. 


In the mean while, his majeſty 


ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded, 
when he was in the higheſt of 


his illneſs, that is, on the zd 
inſtant, to fign a teſtamentary 


diſpoſition, in favour of the ſe- 
cond ſon of the Dauphin : But, 


ſince he is better, he ſhews ſuch 


indignation againſt thoſe, wio, 
under pretence of conſcience, 
perſuaded him to make this ſtep, 


that he is grown diffident of all 


his miniſters ; inſomuch that he 


has even recalled the power 
given to the ſecretary of ſtate, 
for the univerſal diſpatches, re- 
lating to the moſt preſſing af - 
fairs; which he had truſted, du- 
ring the greateſt violence of his 


illneſs, to three or four coun- 
ſellors of ſtate, in conjunction 


with the ſaid ſecretary, his ma- 


jeſty not thinking it proper to 
| conkce 
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*X confide in thoſe who inſpired 
him with a reſolution to make 


a will. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 


ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Octob. 22, 1700. 
We have this day letters from 
Madrid of the 8th, by the ordi- 
nary poſt. The Spaniſh ambaſ- 
ſador has one of the gth ; and 
his depeche' is ſigned by the 


king himſelf, as ſeveral others 


were, that are ſent into Italy, 
I ſuppoſe, this was done, to con- 


vince them, the more, that he 
was in a way of recovery: But 


you will find, by the incloſed, 
that there is little Lopes of it. 
We have had no courier, of late, 
which, ſince that time, would 


have come, in caſe of any al- 


teration. That, which occa- 
ſions the greateſt diſcourſe, is, 
his will; which he ſigned on 
the 3d. By all the letters, 3t is 
thought in favour of one of the 


princes of France; and, as to 


the perſons concerned, and, 


who were witneſſes to it, it is 


certain, they have been ever 


that way diſpoſed, to prevent 


their monarchy's being diſmem- 
bered. Some letters do alſo 
ſay, That, fince that the queen 
has prevailed with him to add a 
codicil: That ſome, that were 
named for the regency are 


changed ; at laſt, the queen 
ſeemed, after that, very caſy. 
In ſhort, theſe are all conjec- 
tures; and I am of opinion, 
that it will not be known, what 


it contains, till the king's death. 


OF ENGLAND. 
man of fifty-two years of age; who, beyond all men's ex- Will. III. 
pectation, was choſen pope, and took the name of Cle- 


ment 


The emperor's envoy is gone 
to Paris, to meet count Averſ- 


berg. in his way to Spain, who, 


it is believed, had ſome further 
inſtructions; and, it may be, 


in caſe the king of Spain was 
dead, the emperor has given 
orders to declare, he accepts the 

treaty, though with ſome altera- 


tions. I cannot but think, that 


he has no other way to take, un- 


leſs he has a mind to loſe the 
whole. We ſhall now ſoon ſee, 
how our parliament will behave 
in this affair. 15 


Mr. Stanhope to the earl of 


Mancheſter. 
Hague, Octob. 22, 1700. 


The king arrived here laſt 
night — His majeſty queſtioned | 


me this morning What news of 
the king of Spain. I had nct 


then received your advices, but 
aniwered him to the ſame pur- 
poſe, by what don Quiros had 
communicated to me. 


He in- 
tends to imbark for England on 


Wedneiday next, if wind and 
weather permit; though it 1s 
probable, an expreſs, with what 


we fear from Spain, may keep 
him here ſome days longer, that 


being the important affair now. 


on foot in Europe; yet whether 
in order to that, his mazelty's 
preſence here, or in England, 


be of greater concern, 1 all 
ſubmit to greater ſtateſmen to 


determine. Don Quiros ſets a 


good face on a bad game; ſays 
the militias“ of Spain, in the 


memory of men, made the 


prince of Conde, as great a c:p- 


tan 
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Will. III. ment XI. He had little practice in affairs, but was very 
1700. learned; and in fo critical a time, it ſeems, a pope of cou- 


tain as the marquis d'Harcourt, 
raiſed the ſiege of Fontarabia 
with diſhonour, though he had 


fifty thouſand men all regular 
troops; and he promiſes him- 
ſelf no leſs bravery from the 


preſent Spaniards, in a cauſe, 
where their honour, as well as 


their monarchy is at flake. 
This way of reaſoning ſeems to 
us very extraordinary; and I am 
obliged at the ſame time to do 
him juſtice, in ſaying he has as 
little of that rodomontade hu- 


mour as any of his countrymen [ 
have ever known. 


Monſieur Schonenberg to the 


carl of Mancheſter. 


Madrid, Octob. 22, 17 co. 


After having ſent my diſ- 
patches of the 21ſt inſtant to the 
poſt, I juſt now learn, that the 


Catholic king, angry at thoſe, 


who were preſent at the ſigning 
of the former will in favour of a 
ſecond ſon of the Dauphin, 
made them all come before his 
royal perſon, and he has ſigned 
another will, that was cloſed 
up. Some ſay, that it was only 


a codicil relating to the firſt te- 


ſtamentary diſpoſition, &c. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 


carl of Jerſey, 


Fontainebleau, Octob. 24, 


1700. 


Ne have been expecting every 
day to hear the death of the 
being of Spain; but your lord- 
mip will ſee by the incholed, 


that he is rather better, it being 
the beſt account that is come. [I 
have had none from Mr. Scha- 
nenberg this poſt, which I won- 
der at. The Spaniſh ambaſſa- 


dor has a letter ſigned by the 
King himſelf, as others were that 


went into Italy. Notwithſtand- 
ing all this, monſieur d' Har- 


court ſet out yeſterday for Ca- 


talonia, and the troops are 
marching on that fide, Mon- 
ſieur la Pratra, chief engineer 
under monſieur de Vaubon, 
went ſome days before. The 
emperor's envoy is gone to Pa- 


ris to meet count Averſberg in 
his way to Spain, I found by 
him, that he was in hopes to 
have ſome further inſtructions. 
I do not know what they mean 


at Vienna, for all letters do 


agree, that the will, which the 
king of Spain has made, 1s in 
favour of a prince of France for 


the whole ſucceſſion. Whether 


we ſhall agree to that, is ano- 
ther queſtion, if France was 
willing to accept of it. I ſup- 
poſe you have had work enough 


with the count de la Tour. His 
maſter would fain find his ac- 


count in this affair, as I per- 
ceive by his miniſter ; and the | 
common report is, that he would | 


give Savoy to France in lieu of 
Naples, which they will hardly 


perſuade them to with all cheir 


rhetori GG. 


[While king William was at 
Loo, the count de la Tour, the 
duke of Savoy's miniſter, came 


with a ſecret commiſſion from 
his maſter. Don Bernardo de 
Quiros imagined it was to try 


, 
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#N rage and ſpi rit, 
= peeviſhneſs, was 


= to get the duke named in the 
= room of archduke Charles. But 
the truth was, that the duke, 
= having learnt by the treaty of 


partition, that he had no part 


in it, thought to reap ſome ad- 
vantage from thence. 


For this 
reaſon he had ſent la Tour to 


the court of France to complain, 
| as he did, that, notwithſtand- 
ing his conſanguinity, the moſt 


Chriſtian king had done nothing 
At the ſame time, 
la Tour made a propoſition, 
with an offer if it was accepted, 
that the duke ſhould guaranty 
the treaty. The propoſition 
was, that the duke would reſign 
to France the dutchy of Savoy 
with all its preterfions, in ex- 


change for the kingdom of Na- 
ples. The anſwer of the French 


court was, that his propoſition 
ſhould be conſidered, but it muſt 


alſo be laid before the other al- 


lies, England and Holland. 
This la Tour did, but without 
ſucceſs. One of the principal 
reaſons of its being rejected by 


king William and the States, 


was, that the king of France 


having Savoy with all its pre- 


tenſions, juſt and unjuſt, he 


would be better able to aſſert 
them than the duke ; and, by 


that means, Geneva and the 
country of Vaca, where the 
Proteſtant religion is profeſſed, 
might be in Tr, 

it was not diſagreeable to give 
the duke ſome mortification, for 
having, after his peace with 


France, cauſed a ſpeech to be 
made to king James, Which 
ſeemed directly contrary to that 


negative. 


Beſides, 


OF ENGLAND. 
not ſunk with age into covetouſneſs or Will. III. 
thought the fitteft perſon for that ſee. 


France 


which la Tour had made at Lon- 
don, upon the king's advance- 
ment to the throne. { Lambert, 
Vol. I. p. 120. 1 


Mr. Sutton to the earl of Man- 


cheſter. 
Vienna, Octob. 26, 1700. 
There is no anſwer given to 


the new invitation made by the 


contracting parties to the empe- 


ror to come into the treaty of 


diviſion, before which it cannot 
be ſaid poſitively what his im- 


perial majeſty will conclude 


upon. Your excellency judges 
very juſtly, that it appears to be 


47 
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his intereſt to accept the offer, 


when the condition of his affairs 


refuſed it before, and the king 


is conſidered; but his having 


of Spain being in ſome meaſure 


recovered, make it probable, 
that he will anſwer again in the 
Nevertheleſs it is in- 
viſible what meaſures are taken 

to fence off the blow. 
true, there have been many con- 
ſultations, but either nothing is 


concluded in them, or no con- 


cluſion executed. And yet one 


K 


ſecs very little emotion in the 


to be wrought in their favour. 


If the offer made them after | 
'the king of Spain's death, per- 


haps the ſeeing themſelves evi- 
dently unable ro withſtand the 


1mperial family at the CBS 
news of the king of Spain's de- 
perate illneſs, which would per- 
ſuade one, that they very lei- 
ſurely expected another miracle 


execution of the treaty may 


force them to yield to it, though 
N their 


——ů—— 


Will. III. F rance had ſent no excluſion to preclude him, not imagining 
1700. he could be thought on. At firſt, the French court did not- 
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their averſion to it be ſo great, 
that it muſt be a great ſtreſs to 


bring them to it. They have 


rather choſen hitherto to aban- 


don themſelves to providence 
and chance. They ſeem to flat- 
ter themſelves, that their ſteadi- 


neſs will make ſome impreſſion, 


and procure them fairer offers. 


'The duchy of Milan, the mar- 
quiſate of Final, and the Stato 
delli Preſidii, would in all like- 


lihood buy their conſent; and 
they would rejoice heartily at 
the bottom to ſec them added to 
the archduke's ſhare, to which 
they would join themſelves the 
duchy of Mantua after theduke's 
death. I am afraid they are not 
likely to be gratified in their de- 
ſire; but they ſeem to think, 


that, rather than enter into a 
chargeable war, his moſt Chri- 


ſtian majeſty will enlarge their 
Portion. Your lordſhip will be 

more eaſily and better informed, 
than I, of what diſpoſition there 


may be hitherto. : 


Four excellency will obſerve. 
by the following account, in 
what condition this court is to 
_ Oppoſe the execution of the 

treaty. They have diſcourſed 

a good while of remounting and 
' recruiting their troops, and give 

out) that they have money ready 
for it. I can ſcarce believe, 
they have money ſufficient for 
remounting according to their 

own reckoning, and a great part 


of the calonels will not under- 


take the work at the rates the 
court offers. Vet it is ſaid, that 
aſſignations are delivered to ſome 


of them. Their troops would 
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Their places upon the Rhine 


ditary countries would take the 


thereof; but, if it ſhould hap- 
pen, there muſt be a term of 
years allowed for it, and they 


credit, and have had much ado 


_ emperor's neceſſities. I do not 
hear of any recruits, that are 
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if they were complete; but they 
are far from it, and the cavalry 
half diſmounted. They cannot 
diſpenſe themſelves from having 
near thirty thouſand men in 
Hungary and Tranſilvania. 


are very thinly garriſoned, and 
will never be well furniſhed of 
repaired, though there be ſone 
artillery paſſed by from Buda 
towards Briſac. They have no 
forces near Italy, and very few 
within a great diſtance of it in 
quarters. The emperor is be- 
tween twenty and thirty mil- 28 
lions of florins in debt, and pays 
extravagant intereſt. It has 
been diſcourſed, that the here- 


payment of thedebts upon them, 
1 do not find any certainty 


will ſcarce be able to give the 
emperor any further aid. The 
chamber of finances 1s in ſo bad 
a reputation, that they have no 


vr Dug es 9s 


for a long time to ſupply the 


yet making, though I hearken 
after it; but peradventure in 
two months they may begin to 
make them, and they muſt be- 
gin ſome time, otherwiſe they 
will ſhortly have no troops at 
all. In fine, my lord, it is ap- 
parent, that, whenever the king 
of Spain comes to die, this court 
will be found unprepared to 
make any great reſiſtance, as I 

. belicre 


* * 
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pelieve any body, that is ac- 
ZZquainted with the preſent con- 
ltitution thereof, would eaſily 
own. But they will preſume 
things cannot go worſe for them, 
than according to the diſpoſi- 
tion of the treaty. They now 
hold daily conferences. We 
1 ſhall ſhortly ſee the r eſult of 
them. I have aſked audience 
"IJ three days together, and cannot 
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io deliver the king's orders. 


3 | The earl of Mancheſter to the 
_ earl of Jerſey. 


CY. » a ©* * 
4 » . * 


Before Ileft Fontainebleau, I 
was with monſieur de Torcy, 
who, I find, is well ſatisfied 
Y with the proceedings in Hol- 
9 land. I muſt own, that, du- 
ring my ſtay there, the king 
tooxk all occaſions to oblige me. 
Lou know already, that mon- 
ſieur Calliere is gone to the duke 


8 


has declared, that he will not 
baſſador here is now more in 


will have ſome advantage in the 
partage;' but I found by mon- 
ſicur de Torcy, that the French 


ſion already made, and yet he 
| would conſent to any reaſona- 


make the king, our maſter, caſy. 


our trade in the Levant ; and, I 
ſuppoſe, that monſieur de Tal. 


lard has already told you as 
Vol. XV. | 
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yet have the honour to have one 


Paris, Nov. 3. 1700. 


of Lorrain. The duke of Savoy 
act againſt the treaty. His am- 


hopes than ever, that his maſter 


king was ſatisfied with the divi- 


ble alteration, if that was to 


This was meant in relation to 


9 OF ENGLAND: 5 
8 E -cm pleaſed with the choice, but it was too late to oppoſe Will. III. 
t.: and tt hey reſolved to gain him to their intereſts, 1700. 
t; and therefore they re gain! ts, 1700. 
9 n which they ſucceeded beyond what they then hoped for. = 


When 


much. He arrived here on Mon- 


day, late at night; and, the 


next morning, I was to wait on 
him. He expreſſed a great ſenſe 
of the king's favours to him: 
That he was juſt going to Fon- 
tainebleau, to give the king, his 
maſter, all the aſſurances ima- 
B of the friendſhip of the 
king, and of the ſtates- general; 
which he could do with great 
truth. In ſhort, he ſeemed ex- 
tremely pleaſed, 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
| ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris Nov. 4; 1700. 


5 Here are letters from Madrid 


of the 22d paſt, by an expreſs; 
which ſay, That, on the 21ſt, 
the king of Spain made a new 

will, in favour of the archduxe: 
That he called on thoſe, that 

were preſent, and had perſuaded 
him, in his ſickneſs, to make 
the former in favour of the ſe- 
cond ſon of the Dauphin; and 
ſhewed a very great diſlike to 
what they had done, ſigning, in 
their preſence, another, This 
laſt action has ftill increaſed the 


factions and diſcontents here. 


Mr. Methuen to the earl of 
_ Mancheſter. 

lion, Nov. 4. 1700. 

The 13th of the laſt month 1 


received by an expreſs, which 


came from Paris to the French 
ambaſſador, his maieſty's com- 
mands to propoſe to the king of 
Portugal the forms or projects ol 
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Spain's will 
is accepted. 
Burnet, 
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the two acts of acceſſion and ad- 
miſſion, for his being compre- 
| hended in the guaranty of the 


treaty of repartition, that of ac- 


ceſſion to be ſigned by the King 


of Portugal, and that of admiſ- 
ſion by his majeſty. I have at 
laſt prevailed with the king of 
Portugal to ſign that of acceſ- 


fron, which will be ſent to Eng- 
land by the fame expreſs, which 


carries this ; ſo that the king of 


Portugal will be guarantee of the 


| treaty for the diviſion of the 


Spaniſh monarchy, without any 
particular treaty or convention 
with England or Holland for 
chat purpoſe, . 


3 The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 


ſecretary Vernon. 


The account we have from 
Fontainebleau 1s, that the king 


of Spain is very weak, and ex- 


treme ill again, and not like 
to live any time. The laſt will, 


which he made, and which 1 


have already given you an ac- 
count of, is kept here as a very 


great ſecret, and there 1s no 
mention made of it at court, 


_ hovgh I am ſatisfied it was the 
| occaſion of ſending an expreſs. 


There may be reaſons for con- 


| cCealing it till they ſee what the 
Emperor will do. 8 5 


him, then to the archdu 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 


ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Nov. 9, 1700. 
We have now news that the 
king of Spain died the iſt in-“ 
ſtant between two and three of 
the clock in the afternoon, which 
the incloſed will inform his ma- 
jeſty of. The cardinal Portecar. 
rero was declared, by a com- 
miſſion under the privy ſeal, 
chief governor during his ill- 
neſs; and by the teſtament, | 
which they have ſince opened, 
he is continued. He ſent mon- 
ſieur de Blecourt a copy. The 
ſubſtance of it is, That whereas 
the king of Spain was ſatisfied, 
that the intention and deſign of | 
the renunciation, which the late 


Paris, Nov. 6, 1 700. queen of France, &c. made 


was only in order to prevent the 
union of the two monarchies 
in one perſon; and whereas the 
Dauphin has ſeveral ſons, to 
whom in conſcience the ſucceſ- 
ſion does belong; he does there 


duke of Anjou his heir. In caſe 
he ſhould die without children, 
or inherit the crown of France, 


then to the duke of Berry, and, 


if the ſame ſhould happen to 

* 
his heirs: and he limits it at laſt 
to the duke of Savoy and his 


heirs. He does alſo recommend 


10 


2 1 


fore appoint and declare the 


Fo 


III. III.. When the court of France had notice ſent them of the 
king of Spain's will, real or pretended, they ſeemed to be at ͤà( 
iy a ſtand for ſome days; and the letters wrote from the ſecre. 
The king of tary's office gave it out for certain, that the king would ad- 4 
here to the partition treaty. But madam de Maintenon had 
an unſpeakable fondneſs for the duke of Anjou; ſhe there. 
fore prevailed with the Dauphin to accept of the will, and 
et aſide the treaty ; and ſhe engaged monſieur de Pontchar- 
1 6-4 : | tr ain - 


* OF ENGLAND: 
1 & +rain to ſecond this. They being thus prepared, when the 


news of the king of Spain's death came to Fontainebleau, 


| EE where the court was at that time, a cabinet council was cal- 
led within two hours after, whfch met in madam de Mainte- 
non's lodgings ; and ſat about three hours. Pontchartrain was 
for accepting the will, and the reſt of the miniſtry for adhe- 
ring to the treaty. But the Dauphin joined, for accepting the 
will, with an air of poſitiveneſs, that he had never aſſumed 
before; ſo that it was believed to be done by concert with the 
king, who was reſerved and ſeemed more inclined to the 
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8 4 @ treaty. In concluſion, madam de Maintenon ſaid, What 


had the duke of Anjou done, to provoke the king to bar 
him of his right to that ſucceſſion ? And upon this all ſub- 


come with their reaſons. _ oe, Fo 
Though the matter was reſolved on, yct it was not pub- 
liſhed till five days after. For then the French king, ſending 


mitted to the Dauphin's opinion, and the king ſeemed over- 


The duke 
of Anjou 
declared 


Y for the duke of Anjou into his cloſet, ſaid to him in the pre- king of 


ſence of the marquis des Rios: © Sir, the king of Spain has Spain. 


© made ycu king. The grandees demand you, the people * 5 


wiſh for you, and I give my conſent, Remember only you Lambert, 
are a prince of France. But I recommend to you to love 1. 235. 


1. .C your people, to gain their affection by the lenity of your 


government, and render yourſelf worthy of the throne you 
je © are going to mount.“ All the princes of the blood came 
As | | „„ „ 5 

d, to the emperor and the king of though I am of opinion, that 
of France a marriage between the they will keep firm to the treaty, 
te duke of Anjou and one of the as that is moſt for their advan- 
e, & archdutcheſſes, in order to keep 


Tags. :- Pr DD 
ie up the ſame good underſtand. Stakes Zinzendorf aſſures 


es ing, that is at preſent. me, that he has no private di- 
xx The queen finding, that ſhe rections concerning the empe- 
to had no part in the government, ror's accepting the treaty, in caſe 
2 1 fallen very ill. I waiced upon of the news of the death of the 
e monſieur de Torey, who gave king of Spain, as it was thought. 
eme an account of theſe matters, I have had ſome diſcourſe with 
ſe and I did endeavour to learn him, and he is ſatisfied now, 
n, „hat meaſures they intended to that there is no other party for 
e, take. The king ordered a coun- the emperor to take, and he 
d, ci immediately, and 1 believe does intend to write as much. 
to you will ſoon fee monſieur de He is very apprehenſive left 
id Tallard. I can ſee they are very France ſhould now preſs the na- 
iſt well pleaſed here with all thele ming of another, as by treaty 
is circumſtances ; and, what effect they may, the time being elap- 
id they will have, time muſt ſhew; ſed. _ e | 


— 5 
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Will. III. to congratulate the new king; but, however, the duke of 


1700. Orleans, the king of France's only brother, and his ſon the 


The duke 
of Orleans 
and his ſon 
| Proteſt a- 
gainſt the 


Ibid. 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 


— duke of Chartres, proteſted againſt the will, becauſe the arch. 


duke was put next in the ſucceſſion to the duke of Berry ; 
whereas they alledged, that the duke of Orleans and his 
heirs ought to come before him, as younger ſon of Anne of 
Auſtria, whoſe renunciation could be of no more force than 


that of Maria-Tereſa. However, this was no obſtruction to 


the new king's ſetting out for Spain, which he. accordingly 
did on the 4th of December, accompanied by his two bro- 
thers, who went with him as far as the frontiers of that king- 


dom (a). = 


(a) This account may be 


compared with the following 


earl of Jerſey, _ 


Paris, Nov. 12, 1700. 
I am juſt come from Fon- 


tainebleau, where I received 


yours of October 28, concern- 


ing the duke of Savoy; but I 


muſt now acquaint you, that 


there 15 an end of our treaty. 
This morning I was with mon- 
_ Hieur de Torcy, who began with 


ſaying, That he did not doubt I 
was ſenſible, that ſince they 
had an account of the king of 
| Spain's death, and the diſpoſi- 


tion he had made by his will, 


| ou difficulties mult have ari- 
ſen : That the king had well 


conſidered the occaſion and in- 


tent of the late treaty with Eng- 


land, &c. which was to prevent 
a war in Europe. That the em- 
peror not having figned, and 
the duke of Savoy actually re- 


fuſing to accept of Naples and 
Sicily; that there having ap- 
pony diſcontentments both in 
England and Holland againſt 
the French being maſters of 


tell but the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
had orders to ſend word to Vi- 


| An 


thoſe two kingdoms, in relation 

to the trade of the Levant ; be- 

ſides that none of the princes, 

that the treaty has been com- 

municated to, have promiſed | 

more than a bare neutrality ; 

the king could not but think : 

there was a neceſſity of accept - 

ing what the will of the king of 

Spain declared in favour of the i 

duke of Anjou. Then he read 
| 


to me the motives, which he 


had drawn up, that I might the t 
better inform his majeſty. I de. MW 
fired he would let me take the Nc 
copy, which I ſend your lord: WM e 
ſhip, and moſt, that paſſed, is IM b 
contained in it. You may eafily r. 
imagine I had little to ſay, when t! 
he told me of the reſolution the n 
king had taken, It is certain, u 
that the proceedings of the em- 


peror have put them in ſome a 


meaſure on this neceflity, for ne 
monſieur de Torcy obſerved to v 
me, that, if the king had refu - k. 


ſed, the archduke had then a . b) 


double title, viz. that of Phi- or 
lip IV. and that of the late a 
king's will: And he could not 


enna, that, the moment the em- 
peror conlented to the treaty, 
the duke of Savoy had a go 

„ title; 
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An expreſs of the king of France's aceepting the will being Will. III. 
ſent to the count de Briord at the Hague, he immediately 1700. 
went to the penſionary, and, purſuant to the orders he had — 
received, told him, that his maſter, having taken into conſi- 
deration the preſent ſituation of affairs, and ſeeing the empe- 
ror had not acceded to the treaty, nor but few of the 


The king 

of France's 
reſolution 
nor- notified to 


title ; and this humour is ſo well 
known, that we are ſure he 
would not let flip ſuch an oppor- 
tenity; and then there muſt 


of it; but, for fear my ſer- 
_ vant, whom [I diſpatched on the 
gth, ſhould not 
now repeat, that the diſpoſition 


be arrived, I 


thern the States 
Ss A 8 


Lambert, 


I. 193. 


\n have been a war, not likely to of the will is in favour of the 
be ſoon ended, whatever the duke of Anjou, and his heirs, 
ſuceels would be: That he Ke Ou 

on whole kingdom muſt be con- The account of the king of 

e quered, the Spaniards being in- Spain's death came on Tueſday, 

es, tirely againſt dividing their mo- the gth, about one o'clock in 

m- narchy. That the ſhips, we the afternoon; and, at three, 

ſed and Holland were to furniſn, there was a council in madam 

y ; would not be ſufficient for ſuch de Maintenon's lodgings; at 

ink a war: That it was very doubt- which ſhe was preſent, with the 

pt- ful, whether England and Hol- chancellor, the duke de Beau- 


; of WW land would engage themſelves 
in à greater expence; which muſt 


villier, and monſicur de Torcy. 
The Dauphin was out a-hunt- 


ead BF neceſſarily be the conſequence. ing. 'The next morning, there 
he That it was certain, that the was another council, in the ſame 
the WW treaty was more advantageous to manner, when the Dauphin was 
de- France, and was what the king preſent. Monſieur Blecourt had 
the WW could have wiſhed. He then ſent a copy of the will, which 
Id: ended, ſaying, That the king the regents had given him. On 
„ is hoped, that the ſtrength of chels the 10th, the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
fily WW reaſons would fo far prevail with dor received a courier, with or- 
hen I tie king, our maſter, that there ders to notify the king's death. 
the WW might be ſtill the ſame good He had a letter alſo for this 
ain, underſtanding as ever; which king, ſigned by the regents; 
em- Was ſo neceſſary for the good and the queen's name was firſt. 
ome and quiet of Europe. I made He went trait to monſieur de 
for I no other anſwer, than that I Torcy ; and, that night, there 
d to BY would faithfully acquaint the was another council, where the 


king with what he ſaid to me, 
by order, on this ſubject. I 


only aſked him, If I * have 


matter was determined, as I ſup- 
poſe. 


On the 11th the Spaniſh _ 
ambaſſador had a private au- 


late BY 2 copy of the will. He ſaid, dience, when the will was read, 
not he would firſt aſk the king, all over, to the king; who de- 
(ado! and then ſend it me, It will, clared, he accepted it. Soon 
Vi- now, be ſeen public. I have after this, the Spaniſh ambaſla- 
em- | 


already acquainted Mr, ſecre- 
tary Vernon with the ſubſtance 


2 2 


dor ſent a courier for Spain; 
and there is no doubt, but, as 


icon _ 
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princes, and that the king of England was uneaſy at 


Sicily being in the hands of the French, he had, after two 


ſoon as he arrives, the duke of 


of Anjou will be proclaimed. I 


did perceive, that this would be 
their reſolution ; but monſieur 


de Torcy did not explain him- 
elf to me, till this morning. 
The king will not declare it till 
on Monday next, when he will 


be at Verſailles ; and, I believe, 


the duke of Anjou will, ſoon af- 
ter that, go for Spain. Mon- 
Tallard deſired me to 
let you know, That he ſhould 
have ſent the account of the 
king of Spain's death, as he pro- 


mated ; but that I did. He tells 


me, he has orders to be ready; 


and ſays, he ſhall ſoon be in 


go. As to what is to be judged 


at this court, by their looks, I 
did perceive, that, the moment 
this reſolution was taken, the 
king was very civil ; but looked 


always much concerned, when- 
ever I came near him 
It is, without diſpute, by the 
queen's ſigning, that ſhe has 
been all along in the French in- 
tereſt, whatever ſne ſeemed to 
the emperor's miniſter. 
if the preſent poſture of affairs is 
conſidered, as ſhe was hated by 
all, this was the only way to 
| ſave herſelf; and it was ſo ma- 
naged, that, in June laſt, the 


And, 


king of Spain figned a will in 


_ favour of the archduke ; which 
was ſent to Vienna. 'That made 
the emperor proceed as he did. 
_ Beſides, they have never obliged 
her in any thing ſhe deſired. 


The king of Spain cancelled 


that, and made this on the 2d 
of October. Monſieur Zinzen- 


dorf told me this in diſcourſe; 


days 


and he would not believe what 
he ſees, now, to be poſſible; 
though he does not yet know, 
that the French king has ac- 
cepted the will. TH 

I cannot tell what reſolution 
the king will take; and I am 
far from giving any opinion, 
though, if your lordſhip will 
permit me, I cannot ſee but we 
muſt acquieſce, You are ſenſi- 
ble of the poſture of our affairs, 
and of the diſcontent there was 
in England againſt the treaty, 
inſomuch that my lord Portland, 


and all, that were concerned in 


it, were the next ſeſſions to be 
ſacrificed, if poſſible, I am ſa- 
tisfied, that this was the deſign; 


whether the parliament will ap- 


prove of it, is what I cannot 
ſay. I muſt deſire of your lord- 
ſhip, that you ſend my inſtruc- 
tions in French, eſpecially if J 
am to have an audience of the 


king, that ſo | may make vſe of 


the ſame expreſſions, which [ 
will punctually obſerve. This 
is ſo nice a matter, and of fo 
great a conſequence, that you 
will forgive me, when 1 defire 


It is obſervable, that, not 
long after the king of France's 
accepting the will, he cauſed 
letters patents to be regiſtered in 
the parliament of Paris, to pre- 
ſerve to the king of Spain, his 
grandſon, his right to the crown 
of France, in caſe the duke of 
Burgundy, his elder brothe!, 
died without heirs. Theſe Iet- 


ters were given in December; 
but were not ſealed till Januar), 


nor regiſtered till the iſt of Fe- 
bruary. They were, ſays LR 
| Sd os ” 


Tereſa, but may moreover, one of Utrecht. 
| day, occaſion diſputes, to ſet En On le 1 
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days mature deliberation, reſolved to yield to the deſires of Will. III. 


the Spaniards, and give them the duke of Anjou for king. 
My maſter (added he) is very ſenſible he ſhall be a great 


1700. 


loſer by it ; but he had rather renounce the advantages which 


would accrue to his crown by the treaty of partition, than 
give occaſion for a war to the diſturbance of all Europe; and 
therefore hopes his reſolution will be approved, as being con- 
ducive to the public tranquillity. The penſionary was ſtruck 
with this, and made ſtrong but fruitleſs remonſtrances againſt 
it to count Briord. The reaſon of the count's ſpeaking of 
king William's uneaſineſs about Sicily, was, becauſe the 


king, before his departure for England, had propoſed the 


giving it to the elector of Bavaria, for fear (ſaid Briord) the 
parliament might be diſguſted, if it remained to France, on 


it. 


earlier then uſual to conſider of it, but came to no reſolution, 
becauſe they wanted to know king William's intentions. 


account of the Levant trade, which might be obſtructed by 


The day after this notification, the States- general met 


However, after many conſultations, they ſent orders to Their me- 


Heemſkerke, their ambaſſador at Paris, to repreſent it in a 
memorial, that they did not expect the reſolution which his 


morial upon 
it, Nov. 25, 
Ibid, 


moſt Chriſtian majeſty had taken of accepting the king of 


Spain's will, contrary to the late treaty ; and hoped, that as 
the time for the emperor's. acceding was not yet ex- 


pired, and as they had, upon news of the king of Spain's 
death, renewed their inſtances to him, his majeſty would 


take the matter into conſideration again, and adhere to the 


king of France's reſolution to all the courts of Europe, the 


treaty in every article. To this memorial a very long anſwer | 
was ſent to the States, which was alſo diſpatched with the 


ſubſtance whereof was, That the king of France conſidered 


chiefly what was the principal deſign of the treaty, namely, 
to maintain the peace of Europe ; and therefore, to purſue 
this, he departed from the words of the treaty, but adhered 
to the Spirit, and chief intent of it. This infamous excuſe, 
for ſo notorious a breach of faith, ſeemed to be an equivoca- 
tion of ſo groſs a nature, that it looked like the invention of 
2 Jeſuit confeſſor, adding impudence to perjury. With this 
anſwer the king of France ſent a letter to the States, wherein 


to the renunciation of Maria- renunciations, made at the peace 


bert, (I. 388.) not only contrary aſide the famous, but triſing 
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Will. III. he told them, that the peace of Europe was ſo firmly eſta- 
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bliſhed by the king of Spain's will in favour of his grandſon, 


———— that he did not doubt their approbation of his acceſſion to 


their reſolution would be agreeable to his wiſhes. 


the Spaniſh crown. To this letter the States did not return 


an anſwer till the 8th of December, wherein they hoped, 


that his majeſty would conſider, that they could not imme- 
diately declare upon an affair of ſo great moment, without 
conſulting their reſpective provinces. Beſides, it was a mat- 


er which concerned in common both themſelves: and. his 
Britannic majeſty, and conſequently they could not act with- 
out his concurrence, 


This letter being delivered to the king 
of France by monſieur Heemſkerke, he. replied, That the 
States did well to wait for the reſolution of their provinces, 
according to the conſtitution of their government, and hoped 


In the 


mean time, he ſhould be ready to concur in whatever the 


States ſhould deſire, for the ſecurity of the Spaniſh Nether- 


lands. 
Theſe * words were by no means ſatisfactory to the 


States, eſpecially when they conſidered the haughty expreſ- 


ſions in the long anſwer, not fit to be uſed to a ſovereign 


ſtate. Soon after don Bernardo, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 


received a letter from the new king for the States, dated 
December 18, at Poictiers. When this letter was offered to 


the States, the preſident of the week made ſome ſcruple to 


leccive it, and deſired the ambaſſador to ſtay a few days be- 


fore he delivered it. But, being told that it was ordered to 
be immediately preſented, the preſident received it, adding, 
that it muſt not be thought ſtrange, if the States did not an- 


55 {wer 1 it ſo ſoon as expected (b). 
The Spa- 


Water. 
10 riſe from table 


| hes delaying to declare them- 
| ſelves, an accident happened, 
by which they gained ſome time. 
Briord, after a public audience, 
| having invited to dinner, ac- 


cording to cuſtom, ſome of the 


members of the States-general, 
and the entertainment laſting a 
good while, he wanted to make | 
But thinking it uncivil * 


on that ac- 


come fl Fob. 6. N. 8. 


ne , During theſe tranſactions at the Hague, the Spaniards ſce- 
eee ing themſelves threatened with a war from the emperor, who 
into the declared againſt both the treaty and will, and apprehending 
hands of the 

: Aur oi (b) While the States wars - count, bo browghs upon himſelf 


a co b fe of urine, which was 
like to have killed him. Sur— 
geons were ſent for from Am- 
ſterdam, but, the indiſpoſition 


continuing. an expreſs was dif- 
patched to Verſailles, and count 
d' Avaux was ſent to carry on 


the negotiations. However, by 
this means above a month was 
gained, for d'Avaux did not 


0 that 


2 2 „n fee. . 
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that the empire, together with England and the United- 
Provinces, might be engaged to join in the war, and being 
unable to defend themſelves, delivered all into the hands of 
France. And upon that, both the Spaniſh Netherlands, and 
the duchy of Milan, received French garriſons; the French 
fleet came to Cadiz; a ſquadron was alſo ſent to the Weſt- 
Indies; ſo that the whole Spaniſh empire fell now, without 
a ſtroke of the ſword, into the French power. All this was : 
the more formidable, becauſe the duke of Burgundy had pet 
no children; and, by this means, the king of Spain was in 
time likely to ſucceed to the crown of France. And thus the  * 
world ſaw the appearance of a new univerſal monarchy, like b 
to ariſe out of this conjunction. ) Poop le, 
The king of Spain wrote to all the courts of Europe, Great ap- 
Pane notice of his acceſſion to that crown; only he forgot prehehfiqns 


ngland. And it was publickly given out, that he had pro- ly womb 


miſed the pretended prince of Wales, that, in due time, he was now in. 
would take care of his intereſts. The king and the States- Ib | 
e general were much alarmed, when they beheld the French 

2 poſſeſſed of the Spaniſh Netherlands. A great part of the 


0 A OO bow XR VS _ 5 ͤ OTE Os 


n Dutch army lay ſcattered up and down in thoſe garriſons, 
„ more particularly in Luxemburg, Namur, and Mons; and 
d theſe were now made priſoners of war. Neither offices nor 
0 ſoldiers could own the king of Spain, for their maſters had, =» 
o not yet done it. At this time, the French preſſed the States "ai 
. very hard to declare themſelves, A great party in the States — 
0 were for owning him, at leaſt in form, till they could get 
7, their troops again into their own hands, according to capitu- 
bs lation. Nor were they then in a condition to reſiſt the im- 
| preſſion, that might have been made upon them from the gar- 
M riſons in the Spaniſh Guelder, who could have attacked them 
0 before they were able to make head. The States therefore Cole. 


g came to a reſolution of owning the king of Spain, and ac- P: 318. 
cordingly wrote a letter that ſame day to the French king for 
1f chat purpoſe. This being done, their battalions were ſent 


* 


as back, but they were ill uſed, contrary to capitulation, and 4 . 

r- the ſoldiers were tempted to deſert their ſervice; yet very few . 
d WH - cquid be prevail en t d I-... : 

n There was at this time a black appearance of a new and . 
8 diſmal ſcene. France was now in poſſeſſion of a great em- 

wn pire, for a ſmall part of which they had been in wars (broke 

by off indeed in intervals) for above two hundred years; while 

8 England, who ought to have protected and defended the reſt, 

ot was, by wretched factions and violent animoſities, running 

2 into a feeble and disjointed ſtate, The king indeed, upon the 


news 


s 
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Will. III. news of the French king's reſolution to accept the will, and 


recede from the treaty, was full of indignation to find himſelf 
ſo much abuſed, but he appeared quite the contrary. Inſo- 
much, that his cold and referved manner, upon fo high a 
provocation, made ſome conclude, that he was in ſecret en- 
gagements with France; and that he was reſolved to own the 


” 0 The reader may ſee the 
progreſs of affairs in this re- 
markable period, in the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Cole's 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 


1 Count Zinzendorf had an au- 
dience of the king ſoon after the 


Was appointed before he knew 
of this: It was to acquaint the 
king, That the queen of the 
Romans was brought to bed of 


3 P 


ceremony of declaring the duke 


of Anjou king of Spain. That will ; for, before, they had only 


an abſtract. There is alſo a co- 


a prince,, He made all the haſte 


he, could to Paris, to Tet me 


Fnow, that the duke of Anjou 


Was declared. 
peror may thank himſelf; for it 
43s probable, that he might have 
prevented it. He tells me, that 


I fear, the em- 


he has news, by a courier, that 


the emperor's troops are march- 


Ing for Italy; but I do not al- 


ways rely upon his news: We a proteſtation againſt the will, 


mall ſoon hear, if it be fo. 


do aſſure you, there is great 


1 joy at St. Germains. The late 
king goes, this day, to wait on 
the duke of Anjou. I was, laſt 


night, at Montieur's, who is at 


Paris, where I found lord Mel- 
ort; who gave himſelf other 


. airs than he uſed to do. 


1 am juſt now told, That an 


offer is made to the elector of 


Bavaria, to continue in the go- 


new king 


new king of Spain, and not to engage in a new war (e). 


This 


vernment of the Netherlands, 


during his life ; and that this 
of Spain will confirm 
it to him. 5 5 | 
The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 
Paris, Novem. 20, 1709. 
Since my laſt, there is ano- 


ther courier arrived to the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador, with the entire 


dicil, which was added to the 


will on the 21ſt of October; 


and relates only to the queen's 
dowry, which was but three 
hundred thouſand ducats, and, 
now, it is four. She has the 


choice of Naples, Milan, Sicily, 
or Flanders; where ſhe is to go- 
vern with a council; which the 
new king has power to appoint, 


There are ſome letters which 


ſay, That count de Harrach, 


the emperor's miniſter, has made 


both as to the matter and man- 
ner; where he alledges, that the 
king's hand was guided. | 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Novem. 27, 1700. 


My being at Fontainebleau 
was the reaſon of my being ſo 
ſoon informed of the intention; 
on VNVoVowkß 0 


8 | 8 
+ 
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4 This ſeemed fo different from his own inclinations, and from Will. III. 
r all the former parts of his life, that it made many conclude, 1700. 
= | + 8 k | | . that — — 
a ; * v # 0 | 4 "= 
N of the court. They could not curity of Europe is better pro- 
ec well do otherwiſe than tell me; vided for, by a prince of France 
. for, when we had W of being made king of Spain? Or, 
| the king of Spain's death, I what care is taken to fatiafy the 
preſſed monſieur de Torcy to tell world therein? 1 
me what meaſures they wWoulde , 7 _, 
55 keep, in relation, to the treaty. The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
1 He anſwered me, from time to ſecretary Vernon. 
" time, 1n a doubtful manner, oat is wy 
which gave me reaſons to ſuſ- Paris, Decemb; 1 1700. 93 
; pect what was doing: So, at 7 _ 2 . 
1 fal, he had orders to acquaint I. Was Ver). much in doubt 
me with it. Beſides, he ſaid, it about my going to Verſailles, 
« + ris pelpen, han the Bing thoald e yuure of the os 
= know it, otherwiſe, than by the Thos” WIC N me. 
- public news. I had a very good excuſe, be- 
A e | A _ all, on go On _ 
: . | . have put their coaches in mourn- 
5 Mr. Renal A to the ing, 2 es, are not yet done. 
F earl o Mancheſter, I; bey do already ſay at gouft, 
* Nev X _ _ » that, till I had orders to com- 
1 ey 82 „ NOV. 18, 1700. pliment the duke of Anjou, Ide 
O F well not to appear there. I did 
_ I have received your excel- find by the Dutch ambaſſador, 
d, lency's letter, of the 24th in- who went yeſterday for an an- 
by ſtant, N. S. and have laid it ſwer to a memorial he had given 
v. before his majeſty ; but the king in by order of the States, that 
5. has not given me any thing, monſieur de Torcy did intimate 
he in command, at preſent, to write to him as much, as from him- 
it. to you, Their reſolutions are ſelf. - eR 5 
RY taken; therefore his majeſty The Duke of Anjou is to ſet 
h, may be allowed to conſider a out on Saturday next, I can- 
de little, what may be the conſe- not tell but it may be deferred; 
ll, quence of ſo ſudden'a change in and, if ſo, I ſhall be under ſome 
5 that court; as likewiſe to ex- difficulties. Monſieur de Tal- 
de pect, what are the ſentiments of lard was with me. He talks of 
& cther princes and ſtates, who going, but he has as yet no or- 
are equally concerned in the ders; I am ſtill of opinion, that 
it, Þ preſervation of the peace of Eu- you will not ſee him very ſoon, 
_ rope, and the preventing the unleſs the king our maſter does 
balance of power from being ſignify his conſent to what has 
0. broken, by the uniting too many paſſed here. fo 
dominions under any one prince; The rince of Vaudemont 
al which was the juſt foundation has proclaimed the duke of An- 
{0 of the late treaty. But, how jou, and has writ to the Spaniſh | 
or does it yet appear, that the ſe- ambaſſador here to aſſure the 


mew 
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Will. III. that he found himſelf in an'ill ſtate of health, the ſwelling of 
his legs being much increaſed, and that this might have ſuch 
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new king of his fidelity , and he 


hopes he ſhall receive his orders 


. "> 
before he goes for Spain, which 


he will punttually obſerve. The 
Savoy ambaſſador has received 


orders tg compliment him on his 
* acceſhon to the crown, which 
he, did yeſterday. The empe- 


ror's envoy has no orders as 


yet; and they do here not ſeem 


to value what the emperor can 


do. I am nevertheleſs told for 


Certain, that a marriage will be 


propoſed to the emperor for one 


of the archducheſſes, according 


to the deſire of the late king of 


Spain, by his will. 


| If that is 
not accepted, then they will 
marry him to a daughter of the 


duke of Savoy, who is about 


| thirteen years old. 


Tl hey begin to ſay here, that, 


as for Holland, if they are diſ- 


ſatisfied, the king of Spain ought 
to bring them to obedienee, as 
formerly belonging to that mo- 


narchy. And, if we diſpute, 
the little gentleman at St. Ger- 


main's is to be made uſe of. I 
wiſh that may not be the conſe- 


quence at laſt, though we ſhould 


The carl of Mancheſter to Mr. 


there is no thought of it, ſince 
they ſeem to ſay, that this will 


act otherwiſe. 


Stanhope. 


Paris, Dec. 3, 1700. 


The duke of Anjou ſets out 


to-morrow for Spain. We hear 


as yet of no propoſals to make 


the Dutch ſecure ; and I believe 


depend on Spain, and not on 


them. Monſicur de Bedmar 


he denied me, becauſe 
acknowledge the duke of An- 


eftects 
has been here, and was at Mar. 
ly. 4 am told, that the French 
king aſſured him, that, if there 
was occaſion for his aſſiſtance in 
Flanders, he would ſend what 


troops they deſired, ,I cannot 


think, that the elector of Ba- 
varia will keep the government 
long, notwithſtanding what he 
has done, neither will the Dutch 
troops be permitted to ſtay there, 
Whatever propoſals will be made 
to the States, they will come 
from the French ambaſſador at 
the Hague, and I hope you will 


let me know what ſteps he 


makes. 


I fear that the af- 


fairs of Europe are in a very ill 
condition, and that in a few 
years France will be maſter of 


us all. There goes a report 


about Paris, that I have aſked 


an audience of the king, which 
did not 


jou. Vou will do well to let 
every body know, that there is 


no ſuch thing, and that I have 
no orders of that nature. What 


J had to ſay was much the ſame 
with what the Dutch ambaſla- 
dor ſaid, and I only acquainted 


monſieur de Torcy with it, and 
did not give it in writing. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr, 


ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Dec. 4, 1700. 
I take it for granted, that the 


duke of Anjou is to ſet out this 
- morning.—l do intend to go to 
court on Tueſday next, and ſee 


what is doing.—l take all the 


care I can to behave myſelf as 


. 
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effects on his mind, as to make him leſs warm and active, Will. III. 


leſs diſpoſed to involve himſelf in new troubles; and t 


33 


prudently as is poſſible at this 


juncture, ſince all perſons eyes 


are upon me; which I conceive 
is right, whatever the king's re- 
ſolution may be at laſt. Pur it 
is impoſſible to prevent idle diſ- 
courſes here. I ſuppoſe you 


will hear, that J had aſked an 


audience of the hig and was 


refuſed, by reaſon I had not 
complimented the new king of 
Spain. There was no ground 
for this; you know very well, 


that I had no occaſion of doing 
it, having received no orders of 


that nature: Yet I am of opi- 


nion, that this might poſſibly. 
have happened, if I had, and 
that there will be ſoon a decla- 
ration, that thoſe miniſters, _ 


whoſe maſters do not own the 


duke of Anjou, will not be re- 
ceived here. Their way has 


always been to carry things 
high. Not that I think, that 
they are in a condition of doing 
it, were other princes united. 
Yeſterday I received the in- 
cloſed from monſieur Schonen- 
berg to the king. What he ac- 
quaints me with 1s not. worth 
taking notice of ; but I am told 
from other hands, that there are 


ed, and who do not approve 


The queen does not come to the 
council; 


that the houſe of Auſtria may 
have a better opinion of her. 
The count de Harrach has en- 
tered a proteſtation; as has alſo 
the pope's nuncio, in relation to 
Naples; and, his pretence is, 


chat che king, dying without 


leave of the king 
and will be ſoon in England. I 


a Front many Spaniards difla- 
': Ts 
of the conduct of the regents. - 


perhaps this 1s only, 


„ & | # 

children, it reverts to the pope, 
as his fief. Both theſe proteſts 
J have ſent you, with the French 


king's letter, in anſwer to thoſe 
of the Spaniſh regents. The 


ſtyle is worth obſerving. I am 
told, that orders are given for a 
fleet to be ſet out. It is not 


yet known of what number f 
ſhips it is to conſiſt. Some of 
the forces, that were towards 


Bayonne, have orders to march 
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hat he 170. 


0 
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this way. „ 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. | 


_ ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Dee. $, 1700 


a * 
I can now aſſure you, that 
monſieur de Tallard takes his 


did perceive by monſieur de 


Torcy, that he has a letter to 


the king ; ſo that a little time 


will ſhew what we are to expect. 
I did not enter into diſcourſe on 


that ſubject, nor on the late 
proceedings of theirs ; and it 1s 
to no purpoſe. 
the better, unleſs I do it by or- 
der. What aſſurance Europe 


will have of its ſecurity, I can- 


not tell, unleſs what they ſay 


here will be thought ſufficient, 
'viz. that the French king will 
end his days in peace, and that 
his ambition is now ſatisfied. 
Here is arrived a courier from 


Madrid. The letters ſay, that 
they had proclaimed the duke 
of Anjou; and that there were 
ſhewn great expreſſions of joy in 
all parts. They have alſo the 
ſame account from Naples. me 


The leſs I ſay 


— —— —„-— — —— 
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ſhall ſoon ſee what the emperor 


thinks of all this matter. It is 
certain this might have been 
prevented, if he had accepted 
the treaty: And, as it is, it 


may be very fatal to England, 


even without remedy. We are 


not united enough at home, to 
expect any good; and, I fear, 
that thoſe, that diſapproved of 
the late treaty, will ſoon have 


reaſon to wiſh it had took place. 


My being in France has not 


ron me a better opinion of 
eir ſincerity, or good inclina- 
tion towards us : And I cannot 


ſee, let this matter turn Which 


way it will, that there is any 
great occaſion for the king to 


be at the expence of an ambaſ- 


ſador here; neither do I be- 
lieve, that monſieur de Tallard 
uill ſtay long with you. 


; Mr. Stanhope to the earl of 


Mancheſter. | 


Hague, Dec. 10, 1700. 
A courier was laſt night diſ- 


_ patched by the States to Paris, 


with their anſwer to the king's 
haughty letter. The anſwer 


contains, after ſuch thanks as 
he expects, that his majeſty 
knows very well the nature of 


their conſtitution to be ſuch, 


that they can take no new reſo- 
lutions, eſpecially in matters of 
this great importance, without 
-_ communicating them firſt to their 
provinces; which they are more 

indiſpenſably obliged to ob- 
ſerve in this caſe, becauſe the 
treaty of partage was in a moſt 
ſolemn manner communicated 


ſclute, and whoſe finances are 


Will. III. might think it too inconſiderate a thing to enter into a new 
1700. war, that was not likely to end ſoon, when he felt himſelf 


— — 


In 
2 | 

to, and approved, and ratified 
by, them; and therefore they 
cannot lay the treaty aſide, but 
with the ſame eſſential forma- 
lities it was made : That They 
would immediately communi- 
cate his majeſty's letter to their 
provinces, and hoped he would 
pleaſe to allow them fo much 
time, as till they could know 


their minds about this weighty 


affair, ſeeing it was 1mpoſiible 
for them to rake any reſolution 
of themſelves.” Something [ 
hear was mentioned of the king, 
as their ſtadtholder, whom they 
muſt alſo conſult. The ſame in 
{ſubſtance was ſent laſt night in 
writing by the States agent, 
both to the French and Spaniſh 
ambaſſadors here. This expe- 
dient will, probably, give them 
a little more time to conſider 


© What they do. They ſeem to 
be grown much cooler, and 
more moderate, than they were 
at the firſt news, when they _ 

_ talked of nothing but war; and 


I am now verily perſuaded, 
the party acknowledging the 
new king, will, c'er long, pre- 
vail, by a great majority. One 
ſaid to me, to-day, 'They would 
have been pleaſed, if their am- 
baſſador at Paris had done it, 


though without orders; for then 


they had been at liberty to have 


o ned or diſow ned his action, 


according as they found it ſuit 
with their intereſt afterwards. 
The emperor's court makes 2 
great noſe, and talks of ſending 
an army into the Milaneſe early 
m the E but little is to be 
expected from a prince fo irre- 


an 
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in ſo lamentable a diſorder ; be- 
fides that, the German name, 
by their barbarous actions in the 
laſt war in Italy, is become 
much more odious than the 
French; and, beſides that, their 
unreaſonable project, of reviv- 
ing his antiquated pretenſions 
to the imperial fiefs, has made 
all their fear, and conſequently 


hate, the nation. 3 

While things are in this un- 
certain condition between this 
State, and France, and Spain, 


nothing can be moved on either 
ſide about the Dutch troops in 
Flanders. It would be moſt 
natural to expect the propoſals 
from the French, rather than 
Spain ; becauſe they are jealous 
of the French, and not of Spain: 
but, in diſcourſe with the French 
ambaſſador on the ſubject, he 
told me, If theſe people had any 
thing 


{elves to the king of Spain; for 


it no way concerned the king, 


his maſter. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr . 


| ſecretary Vernon. 


| Paris, Dec. 11, 1700. 
I cannot tell from whence they 


have, at St. Germain's, an ap- 


prehenſion, that the prince of 
Wales will be carried away into 
England, with his own conſent ; 
and, upon this, they have in- 
creaſed his guards; whereas, 
formerly, he had fix, he has 
now tourteen. They think their 
game ſo very ſure, that there is 


to move concerning it, 
they ought to addreſs them 


in a declining ſtate of health. But the true fecret of this un- Will, III 
accountable behaviour in the king was ſoon diſcovered, _ * 


The 


no occaſion he ſhould make 
ſuch a ſtep. Beſides, the chang- 
ing of his religion will never be 
fo 

declared,” That they 
ther ſee him dead. 


% 


| Ju as I had wrote this letter, 
co 


nt Zinzendorf came to me, 


and told me, He had received 
orders to go to court, now the 


duke of Anjou is pone, as he 
uſed to do. He is t6 repreſent 
to monſteur de Torcy, the right 
the emperor conceives he has to 
the, crown of Spain, 


ered ; and they have lately 
would ra- 


He alſo - 
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* 


"tells me, That the count de 


Goes, at the Hague, has full 


inſtructions; And that there is 


an envoy named for England, 
who will be ſqon there. 
ſhort, I do perceive the emperor 


In 


is willing, now, to do anything 


the king ſhall like. 


Count 


Zinzendorf ſays alſo, That or- 


ders are given for the troops to 


march towards Italy and the 
Rhine. 35 | | + 


The earl of Mancheſter to the 


| carl of jerlcy. : ; I 


Paris, Dec. 15, 1700. 


Monſieur de Tallard is now 
with you,” which will bring 


this great affair to a point. 


cannot perceive, that he has or- 


ders to make any propoſal in re- 
lation of what may make Eng- 
land and Holland fecute ; and I 


am unwilling to make auy ſteps 


that way, in order to find out 
what their thoughts are here, 


till Jam a little informed of the 


opinion the king is of, and in 


what 


Will. III. 


A new mi- 
._niſtry, 


THE HISTORY 
The earl of Rocheſter was now ſet at the head of affairs, 
1700. and was to bring the Tories into the king's ſervice, . He was 


what manner he could wiſh this 
would end. Some pretend, that 
they will give all the aſſurances 
that can be defired ; but I take 
it, that we ſhould, if poſſible, 


have ſomething moreſubſtantial. 


To others they ſay, that what 
relates to Flanders, is not in 
their power, but what propoſals 


are to be made, muſt be made 


to Spain, which cannot be done 


till we N the new 


king. Here is a diſcourſe, as 


if Spain would exchange Flan- 


ders for Rouſſillon, or ſome, 


other place near them. It is 


not improbable, but this may 


be done in time, though at pre- 


ſent they know their intereſt too 


well to give ſuch jealouſies, as 


+ this would do. The emperor's 
late proceedings, and the ac- 


count, that»he is ſending forces 
into Italy, have made the French 


take the reſolution of ſending 


count de Tefle to Milan. He 


is declared general of the French 


forces, and goes away poſt on 


Saturday "next. Twenty-five 


battalions, and three thouſand 


horſe, are marching with all 
diligence towards Savoy. It is 


| ſaid, count Tefle is to ſee in 


what condition affairs are there, 
and to concert with prince Vau- 
demont; whom, as I believe, 
they begin to miſtruſt, notwith- 
ſtanding what has paſſed. There 
is no doubt but he is to aſk the 


duke of Savoy for leave to paſs 


through his country; ſo that Fe: 
e muſt explain himſelf, 
and they are not ſorry it hap- 


now 


was yeſterday at Verſailles, He 


pens ſo. Monſieur Zinzendorf 


It: 


me. 
only ſet out the right of the em- 
peror to Spain, 5 


returned hit 


Hhimſelf 


had orders to acquaint monſieur 
de Torcy, that the emperor had 
received a letter from the States 


general, jointly with their con- 


federates, the kings of England 
and France, whereby they till 
invite him to ſign the treaty, 
and ſay, that he had yet time to 
do it: That monſieur de Vil 


lars had, notwithſtanding this, 
declared, that his maſter had 


accepted the will, and that the 
duke of Anjou was king of 
Spain, which was a ſort of con- 
tradiction. The anſwer which 
monſieur de Torcy made him, 
was, That he did not know 
what the States may have done, 
but that the king had no part in 
That he knew what had 
paſſed here in relation to the 
duke of Anjou, and that the 
king was reſolved to ſupport 
him with all his forces, which he 
did not doubt but was eaſy to 


do. This was the ſubſtance of 


what monſieur de Torcy told 
Count Zinzendorf did 


y the will of 
Philip IV. the renunciation of 
France, and ſeveral treaties. 


There 1s no doubt but that the 
anſwer he had to all this was in 
very high terms, which I think 


could not have been expected 
otherwiſe. e 


Monſieur de Schonenberg to the 
carl of Mancheſter, 


The marquis of Harcourt is 
ber ſince A 
| | 1 55 la 
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laſt, They careſs him extreme- the monarchy is ſo generally de- Will. III. 
ly; and it js certain, chat his cayed, that of themſelves they 1500, 


commiſſion extends itſelf to af- can do nothing; ſo that, if they 3 
fairs of more importance than e 


the regulating only what relates 
to the reception of the new king. 
It ſeems, that thoſe, who have 
the greateſt credit in the junta 
of the regency (that is to ſay, 
the cardinal Portocarrero and 
his adherents) have made a vow 


to abandon the fate of the mo- 


ſhould come to be attacked by 
very moderate forces, they 
would be every way expoſed to 
irreparable loſles, and eſpecially 
in America. It is true, that 


they would be ſafe under the 
protection of France; but, in 


order to make them ſecure every 
way, as powerful as that crown 


narchy to the arbitration and the is, it would be obliged to ex- 


. pood-will of France. Who hault itſelf. | 

5, would have thought, two years 5 | 
d ago, that the Spamiards ſhould h ec 3 

ie become ſo cordially tractable on 15 8 8 * 
f WH this article ? Thus it is true, 6 

. that political maxims are no leſs "Pairs 1 6 

h ſabject to variation than other 3 "Ns e. 3 
n, affairs, In the mean While, The Dutch ambaſſador had 
W this court has ſent orders to the yeſterday his audience. The 
6 government of the Netherlands, king's anſwer was, that he wait- 
in ordering all, without exception, ed with impatience for the laſt 


reſolution of the States, which _ 
he hbped would be conforma.- * 
ble to what he ſo much deſired, 


d abfolately to obey every thing, 
* that his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
ne ſhall judge proper to order the 


rt new king to do. Orders are the peace and quiet of Europe; 
ne alſo ſent to tranſport into the and that he might aſſure his 
to Milaneſe the few troops that re- maſters of his friendſhip, which 
of main in Catalonia; and it is re- he would be glad to continue to 
Id ſolved to raiſe fifteen hundred them. Monſieur de Torcy told 
id men in Italy, to be tranſported * him afterwards, that the kin 
N- to Flanders, whence they will, was ready to give the States al 
of no doubt, endeayour to remove the aſſuranges they could deſire, 


of the foreign troops, to put the in relation to their ſecurity, I. 


25S, French in their places. | 
It is almoit inconceivable how 
much animoſity the ill-inten- 


toned at this court ſhew againſt 
England and the United Pro- 
vinces; but we have reaſon to 


hope, that the perfect union of 


thoſe two Proteſtant powers (ſo 
abſolutely neceſſary in the pre- 
ſent conjuncture) will diihpate 


the ill defigns of their implaca 


ble enemies. 

What is moft ridiculous in 

theſe indiſcreet miniſters is, that 
A pen 


am told, that the French am- 
baſſador at the Hague has the 
like orders. It is certain, that 
here they are not for war if it 


can be avoided ; and that is not 
to be doubted, ſince they can- 


not hope for any advantage by 
it more than they have. They 
ſeem to value but little what the 


emperor oan do, yet they are 


reſolyed to take right meaſures 
in caſe of the worſt. The po- 
ſture of affairs at Vienna is ſuch, 


that, if the princes of Italy were 


not 
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week from the regency of Spain, 
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Will. III. not reſolved to oppoſe the Im - 


perialiſts, yet they would not be 
in a condition to march theſe 
three months; but it ſeems, 
there is ſuch hatred againſt them 
there, by reaſon of their pro- 
ceedings in the late war, that I 
find by all the Italian miniſters, 
that they like French troops bet- 
ter than Germans; fo that I 
cannot ſee, but the great prepa- 
rations that are now talked of, 
will come to nothing. The em- 
peror would be glad that others 
would undertake his cauſe. 
The envoy of the great duke 
had, on Thurſday laſt, a public 


audience, to congratulate the 


king on the duke of Anjou's ac- 
ceſſion to the crown of Spain. 
I have your's of the 2d, and 
I ſhall take what care I can to 
inform you of what orders are 
given in relation to the fitting 
out of a fleet. There is no 
doubt, but they are taking their 


meaſures to have it in readineſs; 


notifying the king's death, and 
the diſpoſition he made of the 
crown. He is ordered to go by 


the way of Groyne, and, I be. 


lieve, will ſet forwards to-mor- 


row. His majeſty would be 


glad, that he might reach Ma- 
drid before the king of Spain's 
arrival there, it being of con- 
ſequence, that no time ſhould be 
loſt in executing theſe inſtruc- 
tions. But, ſince he may be de- 
layed by contrary winds, his 
majeſty has thought fit, that a 
copy of the inſtructions ſhould 
be ſent directly, and with ſpeed, 
to Mr. Schonenberg, that he 
may, in the mean time, make 
his majeſty's intentions, of liv- 


Ing in his former friendſhip with 


Spain, rightly underſtood, and 
ule his endeavours, either to 


keep them in, or bring them to 


the ſame diſpoſition towards 
Now your excellency ſees, 


and they ſay here, that we are what will be his majeſty's con- 

doing the ſame. duct towards Spain, if he meets : 
e Vuoith ſuitable returns from thence, 5 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the earl his majeſty would have it ſerve b 

| of Mancheſter. - as an inſtruction to you, how to tl 
. 8 gqgovern yourſelf in the conver- k 
Whitehall, Dec. 10, 1700. fations you may have an oppor MW m 
. tununity for with the Spaniſh am- WW ir 

I now ſend you back Mr. baſſador, reſiding at Paris, or W .. 
Chetwynd, his majeſty having with ſuch of the grandees, a 0 
thought it proper, that he ſhould are coming thither from the re. je 
bring you the incloſed letter for gency, to prevent their taking fa 
monſieur Schonenberg ; which any ill impreſſions, in relation th, 
his majeſty would have you ſend to his maj eſty and his kingdom. in 
to Madrid, by the quickeſt and But you will defer acquainting a0 

| ſafeſt, way you can think of, him with what his majeſty has t 
I ſend you the letter unſealed, now ordered, ſince it may be ele 
that you may ſee it contains the doubted, what uſe he would th: 
copy of an inſtruction, which make of ſuch an information in m. 
his majeſty gives to Dr. Aglion- that court. It ſeems fit like-WF he 
by, who is appointed to carry wile, that nothing be ſaid of the if! 
bis majeſty's anſwer to the let- particulars to the emperor's mi- 5 
ter that his majeſty received laſt niſtęr. „ 


; — Monſieur 


OF ENGLAND. 


— Monſieur Tallard took oc- 
caſion to tell me, yeſterday, 
That he never intended to ſtay 
in England above three months. 
Thoſe will be expired in March 
next; and therefore, about Fe- 
bruary he hoped to have or- 
ders to return home ; but his 
maſter would ſend another to 
ſupply his place, and ſuch an 
one, as ſhould be agreeable to 
his majeſty. He touched upon 
the alterations, that had hap- 
pened ſince his being here laſt, 
as to their accepting the will. 


| He ſaid, the reaſons for it were 
contained in a memorial ſent 


into Holland ; which he did not 
doubt but I had ſeen, and he 
could repeat them all by heart, 
if it were neceſſary. He did 
repeat moſt of what ſhewed the 
neceſſity of accepting the will, 
thereby to prevent the emperor's 
and the lake of Savoy's having 


a new title to the crown of 
Spain. He ſaid, if the emperar 


thought of invading Milan, his 
pretenſions would be unjuſt, 
ſince they had the original grant, 


by which Charles V conferred 


that duchy upon Philip II, and 
his heirs, as well females as 
males. I aſked him, whether, 
if the emperor thought he had a 
right to Milan, and would aſ- 
ſert it, that that ought to give 
J:alouſtes of diſturbances in parts 
far remote from it, and whether 
that would occaſion the march- 
ing of French troops into Flan- 
ders. That we were ſurprized 
to hear of meſlages ſent to the 
elector of Bavaria, to tell him, 
that the French troops ſhould 
march into Flanders, whenever 
be thought it neceſſary. I aſked 
if Holland had given any occa- 


on for it, or whether they ima- 
gined any alarm could come 
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from thence. All he anſwered Will. III. 


to it was, that he had not heard 
of any ſuch meſſages or orders. 


I told him, that the advantages 
which accrued to France and 


Spain by the accepting the will, 
were viſible; but what had 


1700. 


others to rely upon, who ſaw 


their treaty laid aſide, from 


whence they promiſed them 


ſelves the proſpect of peace and 


tranquility ? His anſwer was, 
that Spain would remain as it 
has been, and they might have 
the ſame conteſts with them 
hereafter, as they had formerly. 
But his maſter loſt by complying 
with the will, but was ſatisfied 
that juſtice had been done to his 


family ; and the preſerving of 


peace was all he aimed at. 


The earl of Manchefter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 

Paris, Dec. 22, 1700. 

I was yeſterday at Verſailles, 


and [ continue to go as I did 
formerly. 


I know they area 
little ſuſpicious of what we are 


doing, and will be more ſo in 


caſe monſieur de Tallard be- 
lieves all that is ſaid at Lon- 
don. I did take notice to mon- 


ſieur de Torcy, in general words, 


of the change of the ſcene of 


Europe in à little time: That 


all princes would now be obli- 
ged to begin again, and to take 
meaſures conformable to the 
preſent poſture of affairs. He 


could not but allow it; but fill. 


he was of opinion, that the 


peace of Europe was much 


more ſecured by this alteration, 


When I mentioned Portugal, he 


ſaid they could not think theme 
ſelves in any danger, fince the 


king had ordered his miniſter 


E 2 


there 
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Will. III. there, as ſoon as he accepted the 


1700. 


king of Spain deſires it. 


172 concerning the prince of 


ſtood ſilent. 
ſomething to him about his own = 


will, to aſſure the king of Por- 
tugal, that he was ready to en- 
ter into a league offenſive and 


defenſive with him. 


By this you will ſee they are 


| before-hand with any propoſal 


or offer the emperor can make. 
As to Holland, the French am- 
baſſador there will have given 
them aſſurances; but you may 
rely on what I acquaint you, 
that it will be on condition, 
that their troops leave Flanders, 
which they will not admit here 
on any terms; and I am apt to 


think that they will be ingenuous 
enough to own it. Vet at the 


ſame time they will ſend no 
French troops, but in defence of 
the country, in caſe the new 
They 
will, if poſſible, make the States 


declare themſelves before the 
meeting of our parliament. 


There is nothing ſtirring at St. 
Germain's. They now diſown 


and are aſhamed of what I told 


Es. 


earl of Mancheſter. 
: Whitehall, Dec. 3. 1700. 
Count de Tallard at his au- 
dience, delivered his letter to 
the king, ſaying very little at 


the preſenting of it, and then 
The king ſaid 


inclinations to preſerve the peace 
of Europe, in manifeſting where-_ 
of he might perhaps have ad- 


vanced too far; but he was 


very deſirous, that all the world 
| ſhould be ſatisfied of his diſpo- 
_ fitions towards the public tran- 
 quility, I underſtand the am- 


Mi 


but only made a compliment on 
his own account, how much he 
valued the honour of returning 


„ plain diſtinctly, the juſt rea- 


s our grandſon.” And there-}i 
5 bre his majeſty ſeems a little 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the 


baſſador's anſwer was to this ef. 
fet, That his maſter had the 
ſame inclinations to peace, and 
thought he had given a proof 
of it by accepting the king of 
Spain's will. His majefty ſeem- 
ed not to underſtand how that 
could be made out, and the am- 
baſſador proceeded no farther, 


hither again, ev his ma- 
jeſty of his profound r 
and ſo took bs leave, 8 
immediately back to London. 
His majeſty had not opened the 
letter, while the ambaſſador was 
with him, it not being uſual; 
but, reading it afterwards, he 
finds it is there ſaid of the am- 
baſſador, „ That he will ex- 


« ſons, that have obliged us to 
« prefer the public tranquility 
to our private intereſts, by 
accepting, as we have done, 
„„ the will of the late Catholic 
«© king, in favour of the king 


2 


m 
ſurpriſed, that he did not en- in 
large further at his audience, or de 
defire ſome other time for the ſe 
doing it. 1 ot 
The earl of Mancheſter to we 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon. at 
5 Paris, Dec. 25, 1700- "= 
A perſon of diftinQtion MW ſen 
come here from prince Vaude. pj. 
mont; his name is Colmonero tha 
It is thought, that he brings 2 „er 
account of the affairs at Milan Ta 
and of the march of ſome of the pla 
emperor's troops towards Ita). His 
Whereupon ſixteen batalions ar ton. 
ordered thither, who are to em- 


ban 


bark, the eighth of next month 
this ſtyle, at Antibes — All the 
forces that were in Catalonia 
and towards Bayonne, are 
marching into Dauphine. The 
army that is intended for Italy, 
is to conſiſt of ſixty battalions 
and eighty ſquadrons of horſe ; 


four lieutenant generals, and fix 


major-generals. The two firſt 
of the lieutenant-generals are to 
embark with theſe fixteen batta- 
lions. It j ſaid, that the whole 
army will amount to forty thou- 
ſand men, if there be occaſion. 
There is no doubt but they will 
ſend what they can, ſince they 


may by theſe means not only 


oppoſe the Imperialiſts entering 
into Italy, but they may attack 
them in their count 7. 
I was yeſterday to make a 
viſit of ceremony to monſieur de 
Chamillard. I was willing to 
know his thoughts a little on 
what has happened, by way of 
diſcourſe, which cannot have 
any conſequences. His expreſ- 
ſion as to Holland, was, that 
he owned it was very difficult to 
prevent people's fears of what 
may happen hereafter ; but that 
in great meaſure it may be 
done by making of leagues of- 
tenſive and defenſive with each 
other, &c. and that the king 
would contribute all he could 
towards it, It is certain, that 


at preſent they do not deſire to 


break with England. What 
they will aim at, here, is the 


lending the Dutch troops 


that is their deſign ; ſo that it is 
very proper that monſieur de 
Tallard ſhould be brought to ex- 
plain himſelf on that ſubject. 
His coming ſo abruptly to Hamp- 
ton-Court, before he had an an- 


lwer from you, ſhews the na- 


out of 
Flanders, and I am fativfied 
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ture of the man. 
as they ſuſpect what we are do- 
ing, fo 1 fee they are here in 


the laſt impatience to know our 
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reſolutions; and there is nota 


time I go to Verſailles, that 
they do not expect I ſhould ſay 
ſomething of that matter. 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the 
earl of Mancheſter. 
Whitehall, Dec. 16, 
1700, O. S. 


Count Tallard has not been at 


court ſince his audience on Wed- 
neſday, nor have I ſeen him, or 


him my viſit that day. I do 


heard from him, ſince I made 


not know, whether he has taken 


any thing amiſs; that he can 
have no reaſon for it, you will 
judge by the accounts I have 
ſent you. If you find, there- 
fore, that the accounts he has 


writ into France are different 
from what I ſent you laſt poſt, 


you will endeavour to make 


things rightly underſtood, that 


we may not fall into coolneſſes 


upon being milapprehended. 


But this reſerved humour, M. de 


Tallard feems to be in, looks as 


if he had writ ſomething home, 


upon which he expected further 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 


ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Dec. 29, 1700. 
Monſieur de Torcy mentioned 


to me the project of a league be- 
tween England, France, Spain, 


and Holland, for the ſecuring 


of Flanders; and any other 


prince may come into it. Mon- 


ſieur Lelienroot, had made this 


propoſal ; and the king, here. 
E 3 | : is 5 
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is ready to conſent to it, and 


give all ſort of aſſurances, that 
can be deſired; and he hoped, 
J had, or would acquaint the 


king with the diſpoſition they 
were in, to contribute towards 


the public peace. I ſaid, That 


it could not be doubted, but the 


king had the ſame deſire and 
concern for the peace of Europe, 
which was manifeſt by the 
treaty ; and it was plain, that 


he could have no other proſpect. 


Lelienroot, I 


As to the propoſal of monſieur 
new nothing of 


it; but, I ſuppoſed, the mean- 


ing of it was, that all things in 


Flanders ſhould remain as they 
are, Then he explained him- 
ſelf; and ſaid, That, as the king 
did not intend to ſend any troops 
there, ſo it could not be ex- 


pected, that the Dutch ſhould 
ſtay there, except only ſuch as 


belong to the king of Spain. I 
have long perceived, that this 
was their deſign; I only ſaid, 


that I thought Spain could 


never apprehend any thing from 


the Dutch troops 1 


there, though I could not te 
but it might give apprehenſions 


to others, if they were removed. 


He would have argued the mat- 


ter, but I avoided it. 
confident, that, if in Spain it 
ſhould be approved of, it will 


I am 


be oppoſed here: yet, if the 


emperor can make any head, ſo 
as to be able to give them trou- 
ble, and Portugal ſhould be dif. 


| ſatisfied, as I hear they are, I 
cannot but think they may be 


brought 10 what terms _ ve 


tory as it was ſaid; though, 


Monſieur Schonenberg to the | 


earl of Mancheſter. 


Madrid, Dec. 30, 1700. 

The affairs here continue to 
repreſent a lively image of the 
inconſtancy of human affairs, 
the regency of Spain doing all 


that it can to draw on it the | 


yoke of France ; but, provided 
England and Holland keep firm, 


there may be means found to 


make them return to their true 
intereſt, and to maintain the new 
king in a convenient indepen- 
Goncy.: | 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
ſecretary Vernon. 

Paris, Jan. 1, 1701. 

cannot in the leaſt complain 


of monſieur de Torcy. He is 


extremely civil to me; but, in | 


general, there is a mighty ſhy- 


neſs, of which I take no ſort 


of notice, and do as I uſed to 


do. All things move, here, as 


the king takes notice of them; 
and, ſince the accepting of the 


will, he has never ſpoken a 


word to me, though I continue 


to make my court every Tueſ- 
es une En 

[ am told, That the French 
king has wrote again to the 
States, to declare themſelves, 


by ſuch a time; elſe he ſhall 
look upon them, as taking mea- 
| ſures with the emperor, and act 


accordingly, to prevent their de- 


ſigns. By what I perceive of 


things, this was not ſo peremp- 


that 
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that they will preſs the States is 
not to be doubted. I am in- 
formed, juſt now, That an ex- 
preſs is come from Madrid ; and 
that the regents have deſired the 
French king to accept the gene- 
ralſhip of the monarchy of Spain; 
and, that they have ſent orders 
to all the viceroys, governors, 
&c. in all parts, to obey his or- 
ders punQually, in all matters 
whatloever. If this be true, as 
it is very probable, one may 


judge what will be the conſe- 


quence. g 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the 
ceearl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Dec. 23, 


1700, O. S. 


Your excellency's letter, of 


the 29th inſtant, arrived yeſter- 


day; and, as ſoon as | had 
decyphered it, I laid it before 


his majeſty, being then at Hamp- 
ton court. 
manded me to acquaint you, 
That he does not know what 


monſieur de Lelienroot's project 
is, any further than the account 


you give of it; nor does he 
know upon what grounds he 
propoſes it ; but he ſuppoſes it 


ariſes from monſieur Lelienroot, 
or monſieur Palmguiſt, without 
_ any directions from the king of 


Sweden. 


lis majeſty approves of What 
you replied to monſieur de Tor- 


cy, upon his explaining, That 
it was the intention of that court, 
not to allow of the contiauance 


If theſe methods are purſued, it 
will be hard to make it under- 


fond, that they are meant to 


free people from their jealouſies 
and apprehenſions. | 


thing here. 
their ends in it, for the ſervice 


His majeſty com- 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 


ſecretary Vernon, 
Paris, Jan. 8, 1701. 


TI had the favour of your's of 
Decemb. 23. I take it, that 


the propoſals, which monſieur 


Lelienroot makes, are of him- 
ſelf, and not by order; and that 
monſieur Palmguiſt does the ſame 
They might have 


of their maſter; but the ſucceſs 


the king of Sweden has had 


lately, may be, will put an end 


to all thoſe projects. 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to che 
earl of Mancheſter. 


Whitehall, Dec, zo, 


1700, O. S. 


: Count Wratiſlaw, the empe- 


ror's envoy, arrived here on Sa- 


turday laſt. He goes, to- mor- 


row, to Hampton-Court, where 


his majeſty has appointed him a 
private audience, I hear, he 
already begins to diſcqurſe of 
both the emperor's pretenſions, 


as well to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 
as to the hef of Milan; and that 


they are publiſhing a manifeſto 
at Vienna, in maintenance of 
each of thoſe titles; and are re- 


ſolved to juſtify them, though 


they ſtand alone in the defence 


of them; but, they ſay, they 


cannot fall alone, ſince their 


ruin muſt draw others after 
them. LE 
of the Dutch troops in Flanders. 
his appetite abates, and his legs 

are more ſwelled ; but it chietly 


His majeſty is not very well 


ar iſes from great thoughtfulneſs, 


in relation to the public, 


Will. III. 
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ther on the defenſive. 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Jan. 12, 1701. 
T cannot but think, by the 
proceedings of the regents of 


Spain, that they are reſolved to 
have the French king for their 


king ; and that the duke of An- 


jou is to have only the name. 
There is another expreſs come 
from them ; by which they ac- 


_ quaint this king, That they have 


ſent orders to their miniſters in 


all courts, to act in concert with 
the French, and to obey the or- 


ders which the French king 
ſhall ſend them; and to let them 
know, that Spain ſhall be in- 


_ cluded in whatever treaty France 


Mall think fit to make; and that 


they may ſign it, without ſtay-_ 


ing for further orders from them, 


It is certain, that the king ſaid, 


on this occaſion, that he was 
Le premier miniſtre du roy 
* d'Eſpagne :' I am of opinion, 
that the uſe he will make of this 


power, 15, that he will ſhew 


all Europe, that, whoever in- 


tends to keep any meaſures 


with Spain, it muſt be by the 
means of France, or, at leaſt, 
with their approbation. Be- 


ſides, having ſuch a power, the 
French troops may poſſeſs them 
ſelves of what places they pleaſe. 


So that there is ſome reaſon to 


fear, that, in caſe things ſhould 


begin to look like a war, the 


Dutch troops in Flanders may 


paſs their time ill. I am ſatis- 


hed, that the French will avoid 


doing any thing of this nature, 
as long as they can, in hopes of 


preventing a war; and the mea- 


ſures they now ſeem to take are 


ſuch, that they may not be 


 elteemed the aggreſſors, but ra- 


They 
are too ſenſible of the condition 
of France, where there are no 
means left to raiſe any conſi- 
derable ſum, but by a capita- 
tion, which is already ſigned; 
but, unleſs there be occaſion, 
it will not be levied. It is a 
very hard tax on the people, 
eſpecially when all other impo- 
ſitions remain as they were du- 
ring the late war, with an aug- 
mentation of five millions of 
livres for this year. The lot- 
tery, which it was thought, 


would have ſucceeded, comes to 


nothing. N 

It is now thought, here, that 
the war in Italy is certain; and 
this court endeavours to per- 


ſuade the pope, and the reſt of 


the princes of Italy, to form a 
league againſt the emperor ; 
for, ſay they, without ſome- 
thing of that nature is done, 


that country will, in all likeli- 


hood, be the ſeat of war. 


: The earl of Mancheſter to : | 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Pais, Jan. 15, 1701. 
There is nothing now left to 
make the great union betwixt 
France and Spain compleat, but 
the ſettling their trade; and it 
is ſaid, that all the impoſitions 
on the produce of Spain will be 
taken off here, as the like will 
be done there, in relation to the 
produce of France. Several 
other regulations are conſidering 
of, and there is no doubt but 
France will find their account. 
The great point will be, whe- 


ther France can furniſh them 
with commodities proper for the 


Indies; if ſo, we may greatly 
—_— 


The 
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himſelf declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland (a); and, that the Will. III. 


moſt eminent man of the Whigs might not oppoſe them in 
the new parliament, they got Mr. Montague, now auditor 


The earl of Mancheſter to 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Jan. 19, 1701. 

I often meet the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, and I obſerve = 
directions. I do not in the leaſt 
take notice to him of what his 
majeſty's intentions are. He 
began to talk with me yelterday 
at Verſailles, and aſked me, 
whether we would break with 
them ; making many profeſſions, 


that whatever had paſſed, yet 


in Spain they had the ſame de- 


fire to cultivate and increaſe, if 


poſiible, the friendſhip with his 


majeſty, I told him, that I did 


not know, but that there might 
be the ſame deſire on the king 
my maſter's part; but that he 
muſt allow, that the late pro- 
ceedings of the regents cannot 
but have given great jealouſies 


to Europe, and the regents had 


acted as if they were deſirous of 
being in a manner tributary to 


France, which would be alſo of 


fatal conſequence to themſelves 


at laſt. His anſwer was natural 


enough : he ſaid, What would 
You have them do, whilſt they 
are threatened with war from all 
parts, and are not in a condition 
to help themſelves ? But, if there 
was any diſpoſition on our ſide 
to continue the ancient good 
underſtanding, we ſhould ſoon 
fee another effect. This he ſpake 
m a manner as if he had orders 
tor what he ſaid; and, that, if I 
doubted, he might venture to 


give it under his hand, that 


they would renew all treaties, &c. 
I find, that even here they are 


ſo apprehenſive of a general War, 


if England ſhould engage itſelf, 


that they will, I am fatisfied, 
conſent to almoſt any thing tq 


qt it, even to leave the 
utch troops in Flanders, rather 
than fail. Theſe matters are 
proper to be tranſacted in Spain, 
where there may be ſome faith 


_ ſtill left. I am of opinion, that 


I partly know the propoſals 


monſieur Wratiſlaw will make; 


but I cannot ſee the emperor is 
able to perform his part; and it 
is ſaid, that prince Lewis of Ba- 
den is not for having the empe- 
ror engage in a war. 


(a) The king writ the follow 


ing ſhort letter, to the earl of 
Galway, a little before the earl 


of Rocheſter's promotion. 


Loo, Aug. 15, 1700, 
It is ſome time ſince I received 


your letter of the 14th of July, 


in which you defire to know on 


whom I have caſt my eyes for 


the government of Ireland; 
and, as I am ſure, that what 1 
write you will be ſecret, I ſcru- 
ple not to tell you, that I in- 
tend to give it to lord Rocheſter, 
and to declare it at my return to 
England; but he will not go 


to Ireland till the next ſpring, 


You will eaſily conceive the rea- 
ſons of it. I mall expect your 


thoughts of a matter that con- 


cerns you, and you may always 
rely on my friendſhip. 


William R. 
of | 
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Will. III. of the Exchequer, to be made a baron. He took the title of 
1700. Hallifax, which was ſunk by the death of that marquis with- 
= —— out iſſue- male. The lord Godolphin was made firſt com- 
| | miiſſioner of the treaſury ; the lord Tankerville lord privy- 
| ſeal, in the room of the lord Lonſdale, deceaſed ; and vir 
| | Charles Hedges, one of the judges of the admiralty, was ap- 
1 pointed one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, in the room 
| E ; of the earl of Jerſey. The Tories had continued, from the 


King's firſt acceſſion to the throne, in a conſtant oppoſition to 
| 5 his intereſts. Many of them were believed to be Jacobites in 
their hearts, and they were generally much againſt the tole- | 
ration, and violent enemies to the Diſſenters. They had 
- been backward in every thing, that was neceſſary for carry- 
=_ - ing on the former war; they had oppoſed taxes as much as they 
x could, and were againſt all ſuch as were eaſily levied, and 
| leſs ſenſibly felt by the people; and were always for thoſe that 
were moſt grievous to the nation, hoping, that by theſe 
heavy burdens, the people would grow weary of the war and 
of the government. On the contrary, the Whigs by ſup- 
| porting both, were become leſs acceptable to the nation. In 
elections their intereſts was much ſunk ; every new parlia- | 
ment was a new diſcovery, that they were become leſs po- 
pular; and the others, who were always oppoſing and com- 
plaining, were now cried up as patriots. In the three laſt 
ſeſſions, the Whigs had ſhewn ſuch a readinefs to give the 
king more force, together with a management to preſerve the 
grants in Ireland, that they were publickly charged as be- 
trayers of their country, and as men, who were for truſting 
the king with an army. In ſhort, they were accuſed of too 
rcady a compliance with the humours and intereſts of courts 
and favourites, and were therefore generally cenſured and de- 
cried. And now, ſince they had not ſucceeded to the king's 
mind, fome about him poſſeſſed him with this, that either 
they would not, or could not ſerve him. In ſome of them 
indecd, their principles Jay againſt thoſe things, whereas the 
Tories principles naturally led them to make the crown 
great and powerful. It was alfo faid, that the great oppo- n 
hition made to every thing which the king deſired, and the MW t 
_ difficulties that had been of late put upon him, flowed chief) n 
from the hatred borne to thoſe who were employed by him, v 
and who had brought in their friends and creatures into the t. 
| beft poſts. And they were now ſtudying to recover their e 
loſt popularity, which would make them cold, if not back - F 
ward, in complying with what the king might deſire for the a 
future. The Whigs allo began to complain of the king h 
bs Be Hons Ja ; - 2 con- 
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conduct, of his minding affairs fo little, of his being ſo much Will. III. 
cout of the kingdom, and of his ill choice of favourites; and 1700. 
WE they imputed the late miſcarriages to errors in conduct, — 
which they could neither prevent nor redreſs. The favourites, 

W who thought of nothing but to continue in favour, and to be 
-" till ſafe and ſecure in their credit, concurred to preſs the 
king to take other meaſures, and to turn to another ſet of 
men, who would be no longer his enemies, if they had ſome | 
of the beft places ſhared among them. And, though this 
method had been almoſt fatal, when the king had followed it 
ſoon after his acceſſion to the crown, yet there ſeemed to be 
leſs danger in trying it now, than was formerly. The na- 
tion was in full peace; and it was commonly ſaid, that no- 
body thought any more of king James, and therefore it was 
fit, for the king's ſervice, to encourage all his people to come 
into his intereſts, by letting them ſee how ſoon he could for- 
get all that was paſt. Theſe conſiderations had ſo far pre- 
vailed with him, that, before he went out of England, he 
1p- WH had engaged himſelf ſecretly to them. It is true, the death, 
In WF firſt of the Duke of Glouceſter, and now of the king of Spain, 


12- WF had very much changed the face of affairs, both at home and 
do- abroad; yet the king would not break off from his engage- 
m- WF ments. 8 0 . A 
laſt It might have been expected, that, when ſuch an unlooked- A new par- 
the for ſcene was opened, the king ſhould have loſt no time in 22 Pp 


the bringing his parliament together as ſoon as poſſible. It was peb. 6, 
be- ¶ prorogued to the 20th of November; and the king had ſent Burnet. 
ing orders from Holland to ſignify his reſolution for their meeting 
too BF on that day. But the miniſters, whom he was then bringing 
urts into his buſineſs, had other views. They thought they were 
de- ¶ not ſure of a majority in parliament for their purpoſes, and 
1g 5 WW therefore prevailed with the king to diſſolve the parliament; 
her WW and, after a ſet of ſheriffs were appointed, fit for the turn, 
cm WF a new parliament was ſummoned to meet on the bth of Fe- 
the bruary. 5 1 )))öüͤ 

wil The man, on whoſe management of the houſe of com- 

po- mons the new miniſtry depended, was Mr. Robert Harley, 
the the heir of a family, which had been hitherto the moſt emi- | 
efly nent of the Preſbyterian party. His education was in that 
im, way; but he, not being conſidered at the revolution, as he 

the thought he deſerved, had ſet himſelf to oppoſe the court in 

heir every thing, and to find fault with the whole adminiſtration. 

ck - He had the chief hand both in the reduction of the army, 
the and in the matter of the Iriſn grants. The high party truſted 
0g I him, though he ſtill kept up an intereſt among the Preſpy- 
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terians; and he had ſo particular a dexterity, that he made 
both the High-Church party and the Diſſenters depend upon 
him; ſo it was agreed, that he ſhould be ſpeaker. _ 

All this while the new miniſters talked of nothing but ne- 
gotiations, and gave it out, that the French king was ready 
to give all the ſecurity that could be deſired, for maintaining 


the peace of Europe. At this time the emperor ſent over to 


England count Wratiſlaw, to ſet forth his title to the Spaniſh 


.. monarchy, ſettled on his houſe by ancient entails, often re- 


peated, and now devolving on him by an undoubted right, 


ſince by the renunciation made by the late queen of Spain 
(as was ſtipulated by the treaty of the Pyrenees, and then 
made by her in due form) this could not be called in queſtion. 
But the new miniſters were ſcarce civil to the count, and 


would not enter into any conſultations with him. But the 


- Dutch, who were about the king, and all the foreign mini- 


ſters, ſpoke in another ſtile. They ſaid, that nothing but 2 


general union of all the powers in Europe could hinder the 


conjunction of the two monarchies. So, by what thoſe who 


talked often with the king gave out, it came to be ſoon 


known, that the king ſaw the neceſſity of a new war, but 
that he kept himſelf in a great referve, that he might ma- 


The king of 
Sweden de- 
feats the czar 


d⁊t Narva, 
„ ane. 


to relieve 


nage his new miniſters and their party, and ſee if he could 


engage them to concur with him. 

It will not be improper to cloſe the relation of this year, 
with which the century ends, with an account of the king of 
Sweden's ee campaign. He made all the haſte he could 


beſieged by the king of Poland, but Narva was alſo attacked 
by the czar, who hoped, by taking it, to get an entrance 
into the Baltic: the czar came in perſon againſt it, with an 
army of one hundred thouſand men; Narva was not pro- 


| vided for a ſiege; it had a ſmall garriſon, and had very poor 
magazines; yet the Muſcovites attacked it ſo feebly, that it 
held out beyond expectation, till the end of the year. Upon 
the king of Sweden's landing at Revel, the Saxons drew off 

from Riga, after a long ſiege at a vaſt charge: this being 
done, and Riga both opened and ſupplicd, that king marched 


next to Narva; the czar, upon his march towards him, 


left his army in ſuch a manner, as made all people conclude, 
he had no mind to hazard his perſon ; the king marched 
through ways that were thought ſo impracticable, that little 
care had been taken to ſecure them; ſo he ſurprized the 


Muſcovites, and broke into their camp, before they appre- 


hended he was near them; he totally routed their army, took 


many 


ivonia, where not only Riga was for ſome months 


| 22 — 


c there ſhould be a further proviſion for the ſucceſſion to the ment. 


« depend upon this, that I cannot doubt but it will meet 
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many priſoners, with all their artillery and baggage, and ſo Will. III. 

made a glorious entry into Narva. This is the nobleſt cam- 170-1 

paign that we find in any hiſtory; in which a king, about 

eighteen years of age, led an army himſelf againſt three 

kings, who had confederated againſt him, and was fuccefs- 

ful in every one of his attempts, giving great marks both 

perſonal courage and good conduct in them all. | 
On the 6th of February the parliament met, but was pro- Mr. Harley 

rogued to the 10th, when the commons were directed by were 

the king to chuſe a ſpeaker. Sir Thomas Littleton had been Cole, p. 303- 

lent for by the king, who told him, that he thought it 

would be for his fervice, that he ſhould give way at that 

time to Mr. Harley's being choſen into that office: which 

Sir Thomas acquiefced in, and accordingly abſented himſelf 

from the houſe on the day of election: when Mr. Harley, 

being the firſt perſon propoſed for ſpeaker, and afterwarts 

Sir Richard Onſlow named by others, the former had two 

hundred and forty-nine votes for him, againſt one hundred 

and twenty- five in the negative. The next day, the king 

made the following ſppeech to both houſes : e 


«« My Lords and Gentlemen, „ f 
c ON great misfortune, in the loſs of the duke of The king's 
« — Glouceſter, has made it abſolutely neceſſary, that / orig 
« crown in the Proteſtant line, after me, and the princeſs, Pr. H. C. 
The happineſs of the nation, and the ſecurity of our re- 1. 13%. 
« Jigion, which is our chiefeſt concern, ſeems ſo much to 


« with a general concurrence; and I earneſtly recommend 
« it to your early and effectual confideration. Bio 

„ The death of the late king of Spain, with the decla- 
<« ration of his ſucceſſor to that monarchy, has made fo 
0 great an alteration in the affairs abroad, that I mult de- 


„I make no doubt, but your reſolution 5 70 will be 


* ſuch, as ſhall be moſt conducing to the intereſt and ſafety 


of England, the preſervation of the Proteſtant religion in 


„general, and the peace of all Europe. 333 
« Theſe things are of ſuch weight, that I have thought 

e them moſt proper for the conſideration of a new parlia- 

* ment, to have the more immediate ſenſe of the Kingdom 7 

in ſo great a conjunCture, OS 119 — 6 wy | 
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ec would inſpect the condition of the fleet, an 
* repairs or augmentations may be requiſite for the navy, 
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I muſt defire of you, Gentlemen of the houſe of com. 
“ mons, ſuch ſupplies, as you ſhall judge neceſſary for the 
“ ſervice of the current year; and I muſt particularly put you] 
& in mind of the deficiencies and public debts, occaſioned F 


e by the late war, that are yet unprovided for. 2 
4 ͤam obliged farther to recommend to goes that you 
conſider what 


« which is the great bulwark of the Engliſh nation, and 


“ den, and at the ſame time add ſo many uſeful hands to be 


c ought, in this conjuncture moſt eſpecially, to be put in a 


good condition; and that you would alſo conſider what is | 
ce proper for the better ſecurity of thoſe places, where the f 


& ſhips are laid up in winter. | bs 
The regulation and improvement of our trade is of ſo 


& public a concern, that I hope it will ever have your ſerious } 
« thoughts; and, if you can find proper means of ſetting the 


< poor at work, you wil eaſe yourſelves of a very great bur- 


«© employed in our manufactures, and other public occa- 
<«< fions. 125 8 e 


6 My Lords and Gentlemen, 


I hope there will be ſuch an agreement and vigour in 
<< the reſolutions you ſhall take upon the important matters 


no before you, as may make it appear we are firmly 


A party for 


France in 


the parlia- 
ment, 


“ united among ourſelves; and, in my opinion, nothing 
« can contribute more to our ſafety at home, or for our be- 
„ ing conſiderable abroad.“ 2 


As ſoon as the parliament was opened, it appeared, that 
the French had a great party in it. It is certain, great ſums 


came over this winter from France; the packet-boat came 
ſeldom without ten thouſand Louis d'Ors ; it often brought 
more. The nation was filled with them, and in ſix months | 


time a million of guineas were coined out of them, The 


merchants indeed faid, that the balance of trade was then fo} 
much turned to our ſide, that, whereas we uſed to carry Þ 


over a million of our money in ſpecie, we then ſent no mo- 


_ to France, and had at leaſt half that ſum ſent over to 


balance the trade. Yet this did not account for that vaſt 


flood of French gold, that was viſible in the nation. And, 


upon the departure of monſieur de Tallard, the French am- 


found in the bills of exchange. For which reaſon it was 


baſſador, whoſe place was ſupplied by monſieur Pouſſin, with 
the character only of ſecretary, a very viſible alteration was 


Cons 


- 
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concluded, that great remittances had been made to that am- Will. III. 


baſſador, and that theſe were diſtributed among thoſe, who 1700-1. 

reſolved to merit a ſhare in that wealth, which came over fo | 

capiouſly beyond the example of former times. 
Upon the view of the houſe it appeared evidently, that the partiality in 

Tories were a great majority; yet they, to make the matter judging _ 

ſure, reſolved to clear the houſe of a great many, who were 

engaged in another intereſt. Reports were brought to them 

of elections, that had been ſcandalouſly purchaſed by ſome, 

who were concerned in the new Eaſt-India company. In- 

ſtead of drinking and entertainments, by which eleCtions were 

formerly managed, now a moſt ſcandalous practice was 

brought in of buying votes, with ſo little decency, that the 

electors engaged themſelves by ſubſcriptions to chuſe a blank 

perſon, before they were truſted with the name of their can- 

didate. The old Eaſt-India company had driven a courſe of 


corruption within doors with ſo little ſhame, that the new 


company intended to follow their example, but with this dif- 
ference, that, whereas the former had bought the perſons, 
who were elected, they reſolved to buy elections. Sir Ed- 
ward Seymour, who had dealt in this corruption his whole 
life-time, and whom the old company was ſaid to have 
bought before at a very high price, brought before the houſe 


of commons the diſcovery of ſome of the practices of the new 
| company. The examining of theſe took up many days. In 


concluſion the matter was ſo well proved, that ſeveral elec- 

tions were declared void ; and ſome of the perſons ſo choſen 

were for ſome time kept in priſon, after they had been ex- 

pelled the houſe. In theſe proceedings great partiality ap- 

peared ; for, when in ſome caſes corruption was proved 

clearly againſt ſume of the Tory party, and but doubtfully 

againſt ſome of the contrary fide, that, which was voted 

corruption in the Whigs, was called the giving alms in the 

PFfFßß (v i i ra 3 
A deſign was laid in the houſe of commons, to open the A «ben bid 

ſeſſions with an addreſs to the king, that he would own the 2823 

king of Spain. The matter was ſo far concerted that they bias af ” 

had agrecd on the words of the vote, and ſeemed not to Spain. 


| doubt of the concurrence of the houſe. But Mr. Monkton Durnet. 


oppoſed it with great heat, and among other things ſaid, that, 
if this vote was carried, he ſhould expect, that the next vote 
would be for owning the pretended prince of Wales. Upon 
this occaſion it appeared, how much popular aſlemblies are 
apt to be turned by a thing boldly ſaid, though the confe- 
quence is ever ſo remote; ſtnce the connexion of theſe two 

| | | points 
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Will. III. points lay at ſome diſtance: for the iſſue of the debate wa 
1700-1. quite contrary to that, which was deſigned, and the addreß 

— — Was laid aſide. 348; ES, l 

An address On the 14th, upon reading the king's ſpeech, the confide. 

of the com- ration of it was adjourned till the next day; but in the mean 
mon to ſup- time the houſe came to this reſolution, + "That they would 

ee „ ftand by and ſupport his majeſty and his government, and 

e <« take ſuch effectual meaſures, as may beſt conduce to the 

* intereſt and ſafety of England, and the preſervation of th: 

% Proteſtant religion.” This reſolution was preſented to the 

king by the whole houſe, on the 17th of February, to which 

he gave them this anſwer : : „ 

The king's I thank you for this addreſs, and your ready concurrence 

anſwer. to thoſe great ends therein mentioned, which I take to 

= 05%" be extremely important to the honour and ſafety of Eng. 

2 land; and J aſſure you, I ſhall never propoſe any thing, 
but what is for our common advantage and ſecurity. Ha. 

* ving this occaſion, I think it proper to acquaint you, that 

_ ©. yeſterday I received a memorial from the envoy -extraor- 

4 dinary of the States-general, a tranſlation whereof I leave 

with you. As to the firſt part of it, I think it neceſſary 
© toaſk your advice; and as to the latter part, I deſire your 

n 5 - EEO OY 


The memo- In this memorial, mentioned by the king, the States.“ 
_ Falot the general acquainted his majeſty, „That they having conſ:- 
municated to dered, that their delay of owning the duke of Anjou for et 
| thecom- king of Spain was ſubject to malicious interpretations, 23 ll te 
Gi Ji their aim had been only to gain time to put themſelves n 
p. 320, in a warlike poſture, they thought themſelves obliged to WM fi 
© acknowledge the duke of Anjou without any condition, 
<« reſerving to themſelves to ſtipulate, in the negotiation he 
ready to begin, the neceſſary conditions to ſecure the peace 
of Europe; in which negotiation they are firmly reſolved 
e todo nothing without the conſent of his majeſty and the 
«© other powers intereſted in the maintenance of the peace, 2 
they have expreſsly declared to the ambaſſador of France. 
That therefore thy prayed him to ſend to his miniſter u 
the Hague, neceſſary inſtructions and orders to act con. 
e jointly in this negotiation, and that nothing be conc]uded 
but wherein England and Holland may equally find ther“ 
“e ſecurity, and which at the ſame time may tend to ſtrengthe! 
1 ublic tranquility. But as it may happen not to be 


„ poſſible to agree with France and Spain on reaſonable con 
editions, and that, the negotiation being interrupted, the) I 11 
JJ 8 e ä « ma | 
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may be ſuddenly attacked by the numerous troops, which Will. III. 

„ France has ordered to move towards the frontiers, their 1700-1. 
Wy << envoy is to repreſent to his majeſty the urgent neceſſity — 
they ſhould have, in ſo great a danger, of the aſſiſtance 
of England, and to deſire him to get the ſuccours, ſtipu= _ 
« Jated by the treaty, in readineſs, that they may rely on 
« them, if occaſion required,” Fe INE, | 


* 


nA 


The next day, this memorial was communicated to the 
the houſe of lords. And the commons, upon report of the king's 
ich anſwer to their addreſs, reſolved, That an humble addreſs 

« be made to his majeſty by ſuch members, as are of his 
nee WY << privy-council, that he will pleaſe to cauſe the treaty be- 
to © tween England and the States-general of the 3d of March 
ng. 167), and all the renewals thereof ſince that time, to be 
ne, WY laid before the houſe.” Which being done by Mr. ſecre- 
Ja. tary Hedges; the houſe reſolved, 4 That an humble addreſs 
hat be made to his majeſty, that he will pleaſe to enter into 
or- ſuch negotiations, in concert with the States-general of 
ave the United-Provinces, and other potentates, as may moſt 
ary WY © effectually conduce to the mutual ſafety of theſe kingdoms, 
our WR © and the States-general, and the preſervation of the peace 

of Europe; and giving him aſſurances of ſupport and aſſiſ- 

e tance, in performance of the treaty made with the States- 
tes.“ general the 3d of March 1677 32H 
ni. It is obſerved, that the deſiring the king in this addreſs to 
| for enter into new alliances with the States A our mutual de- 
;, 35 fence, and for the preſervation of the peace of Europe, was 
ves not carried without much difficulty; thoſe words being con- 
d to ſidered, as indeed they were, an inſinuation towards a war. 
ion, The addreſs was preſented, the day following, by the whole 
tion MW houſe, when the king made them this anſwer: * Gentle- 
eace “ men, I thank you heartily for the advice you have given 
ved,“ me, and your unanimous reſolution to ſupport and aſſiſt me 
the “ in making good the treaty mentioned in your addreſs; and 
e, | © I will immediately order my miniſters abroad to enter into 
nee. “ negotiations in concert with the States-general and other 
er u.“ potentates, for the attaining of thoſe great ends, which 
con.“ you defire. Nothing can more effectually conduce to our 
uded BY © ſecurity, than the unanimity and vigour you have ſhewn 
their ** on this occaſion. And I ſhall always endeavour, on my 
then “ part, to preſerve and increaſe this mutual truſt and confi- 
off ³ dd ß ĩ Br Tr 3 
con- On the 17th of February, Mr. ſecretary Vernon commu-, The earl of 


| Gy . . , ht es - 1, Melfort s 
they I nicated to the commons by his majeſty's order a letter, ieh 


3 


ma Vor. * | | K 8 "= Came earlof Perch, 
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1700-1. 


Cole, 
p 319. 


who ordered it to be printed (a), and the next day preſented 
Sau! | 1 an 


lows : 8 5 
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Will. III. came to London not deſignedly, as is ſuppoſed, in the French 


mail. 


This letter was dated the 18th of February, N. 8. 


and was written by the earl of Melfort to his brother the earl 


of Perth, then governor to the pretended prince of Wales. It 


contained his ſchemes to ſet on foot another invaſion, and 
diſcovered that he held a cloſe correſpondence with the ear] 
of Arran, now duke of Hamilton. Melfort urged it in many 
arguments, to get the earl of Middleton diſcarded, and re- 
commended himſelf, as much fitter to be truſted. | 

IT his letter was alſo communicated to the houſe of lords, 


(a) This letter was as fol- 


My deareſt Brother, 
Since I promiſed to put in 
writing what we had not time 


to talk fully of, I am ſet down 


to it in the morning, that my 
letter may be read 


or the meſ- 
ſenger, if any call. I told all 
that I had heard at Verſailles, 


and the favourable audience I 
had of madam Maintenon ; for 


which I beg it of you to return 


my moſt humble thanks to the 


tenon, and know of her, what 
can be done in that matter: It 


queen, and beg her to be ſo 
good, as to thank madam Main- 


will be a great charity in the 
queen. I told you, among 
other things, the great fleet the 


king intends to put out, this 


ſummer; the orders being given, 


and the money ready, the ſtores 


active in their ſtation. 
is no doubt, but this fleet will 


full, and every one concerned 
There 


1 be maſter of the ſea, for ſom2 
time, if not for all the ſummer ; 


becauſe the Dutch dare not ſtir, 


till the Engliſh be ready; and 


they have GOIN, yet, 


tion to act, if they have the 


before they can be in a condi- 


& 


_ inclination, tainted with 


| 


will; and it is a queſtion, if 
they will have it at all. The 


king never had ſo favourable a 
conjuncture, if he can perſuade 


this king, that his affairs are 


really in the circumſtances they 
are in; but there is the difficulty, 


The king and queen have more 


authority with the king, and 
with madam de Maintenon, than 


any other in the world can have; 
There 


but that is not all. 
ſhould be ſome one, acceptable 
to the miniſters, who ſhould lay 
before them thoſe proofs their 
majeſties cannot enter into the 
detail of, and explain the rea 


ſons, make plans and memoir, 


by their majeſties approbation, 
to convince them of the neceſſity, 
and ſhew the eaſineſs of reſto- 
ring the king, the glory it bring 
their kingdom, and the advan- 
tage to religion. How this will 


be done, their majeſties are wiſe 


enough to conſider ; and, | 
think, it is not a ſubject fit for 
me to enter upon; but thell 
friendſhips, in general, who 
know not the half of what | 
know, in this matter, think, that 
it will not be well done by a Pro- 
teſtant miniſter, lazy in his tem. 
per, an enemy to France by hi 
com- 
mon- 


monwealth principles, and a- 
gainſt the king's returning, by 
any other power, than that of 
the people of England, and upon 
capitulation and terms; who is 


ſuſpected of giving aid to the 


compounders, if not worſe. That 
Mr. Carril is qualified, no body 
doubts, but in ſociety with the 
other. Thoſe, who muſt be 
inſtrumental, will not truſt him 

as they ought; ſo that, ſo long 
as the other is within diſtance of 
penetrating the affairs, they will 
never be ſecure. And yet the 
54 has no ſuch game to play. 
as by theſe very perſons, who 
are thus diffident ; namely, the 
true Church of England party, 


the Catholics, and the earl of 
Arran; and I ſhall fay ſome- | 
court, than any other, as I found 

by experience, 1 


thing of every one of them. 

The king cannot but be ſen- 
fible, that che true Church of 
England 


long time; and their majeſties 
may remember, what weight 
the court of France laid upon 
their joining the king (I mean 
the non - wearing clergy) in caſe 
of a landing. Therefore all arts 


ſhould be uſed, without delay, 
to get them to enter into a cor- 


reſpondence again; and every 
impediment ought to be remo- 
ved, I ſay, without exception. 
And though, ſometimes, it is of 


bard digeſtion for ſovereigns, 


who ought to be obeyed, with- 
out reſerve, to yield to the hu- 


mours of ſubjects, yet 1649-008 


ſhould teach them, when they 
cannot, without injuring their 


rty, and their prin- 
cipal 1 now the biſhop of 
Norwich, has been ſilent for a 
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an addreſs to the king, Humbly returning their thanks Will, III. 
« and acknowledgments to his majeſty for his co 


© preſſed 


affairs, do what they would, 


at the ſhadow. Aſſurances from 
the non-jurors, the ſoundeſt and 
moſt venerable part of the Eng- 
liſh church, would be of great 
uſe, at this time, to perſuade to 


_ undertake this great affair; for, 
beſides their own example, at a 


landing, and their preaching 
and writing to the people, that 
their religion was in no danger, 
it is moſt certain, they know 


better than any other can do, 


what the Church of England, 


in general, would do for the 


king's ſervice ; and they, being 
to run all the hazard, would be 
better believed at the French 


As to the Catholics, and 

other aſſociates with them, un- 
fortunately for the king, they 
were thought to have too much 
inclination for me, and ſo have 
been reckoned as uſeleſs to the 
king. And I muſt beg leave to 
ſay, that undertaking was the 
beſt feather in his wing; and 
was moſt juſtly thought ſo by 
him, and the court of France, 
even to that degree, that they 
pretended, if this, and the other 
article, concerning the clergy, 
could be made appear, they 
would concur with the king to 
invade England. They con- 
ſiſted of ſeven regiments of horſe 
and dragoons; their arms, trum- 
pets, kettle- drums, ſtandards, 


&c. were all ready, and are yet 


in ſurety. Their 


men were all 


ncern ex- 1700-1. 


Addreſs of 
to the king 
do what they can; and remem- "ery : 
ber the fable of the dog, who Pr. H. L. 
loſt the. ſubſtance, by catching II. 20. 
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Will. III.“ preſſed in his ſpeech for the Proteſtant religion, and his 
1700-1, care for its preſervation, by recommending to their confi- 


lifted, and their officers choſen, 
and they had twenty horſes to a 
troop ; which troops lying at a 
diſtance, in a horſe-country, 
twenty horſes would ſoon have 


mounted the reſt, 'Thoſe, who 


could not divine the greatneſs 


and uſe of the undertaking, 
blamed the raſhneſs of it; and 


even ſome churchmen have not 


been diſapproved, for endea- 


vouring undutifully (becauſe 


contrary to the king's written 
orders) to break the deſign. 


But I defire you, now, for all 


this, to believe, that you have 


not ſuch an argument to uſe to 


the court of France, as this, 


And, if you can make it appear, 
as it might have been, ſome 
years ago, I ſhould have very 


good hopes of this ſummer's 
work ; nay, let the king have 


what other hopes, even pro- 
miſes, you pleaſe, from the 


court of France, this is to be 
put into the circumſtances it was 


in. For, if there will ever be 


a landing in England, to pur- 
pay it muſt be before they can 

e armed ; and they cannot be 
armed, before the parliament 
come to a reſolution concerning 
the war ; and, conſidering the 
few troops in England, ſuppoſe 
theſe men to be no better than 
militia, what a diverſion would 


it be? It is not neceſſary for me 
to ſay any more of this article, 
till I know whether their ma- 


jeſties have as good an opinion 


of this undertaking, as I have. 
If fo, I ſhall ſhew what I think 


is to be done in it; if otherwiſe, 


I fave the pains. As to the earl 


ſo long as the country-party is 


vernment, it is of great conſe- 


gained by money ; and a lite 


&« gderation 


of Arran, it would be of great 
uſe to have an underſtanding 


with him. He will have none, 


where can pry. Hi 
all is at ſtake, and he ought to 
be wary with whom he ventures 
to deal. I think ft better for 
the king's ſervice, that the 


court- party prevailed, in the 


manner they have done in the 
parliament of Scotland, than 
that the country - party ſhould 
have got their will. Oppoſition 
{wells the water to a flood ; and, 


not diſcouraged, they gain more 
ground in the kingdom, than 
they loſe in the government; ſo 
that the diſaffection to the go- 
vernment will increaſe; and one 
may judge of the nation, in ge- 
neral, which is of another tem- 
per, than this pretended parlia- 
ment, or rather Preſbyterian 
rabble, in repreſenting the na- 
tion. For, ſince even in it there 
is ſuch a ſtruggle againſt the go- 
vernment, what would there be 
in a free parliament, which the 
prince of Orange durſt never 
hazard to call? The nation, 
then, at leaſt a great part 0f 
it, being diſaffected to this go. 


quence, that the earl of Arrat 
may know what to do, in cale 
of an invaſion of England; 0, 
in caſe he and his friends be 
obliged, for ſelf. preſervation, 
to riſe in their own defence 
The army, who are, and ere! 
were, well affected, are to be 


goes a great way with them. 
The diſbanded troops would it 
OT Ea engages 
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« deration a further proviſion for the ſucceſſion to the crown Will. III. 
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1 „ „ ſenſible 


ne This makes me inſiſt, again, to their majeſties may be perſuaded, 

ge. you, upon two things, as ap- that it is no humour nor vanity, 

m- pearing to me, abſolutely ne- but their ſervice, I have in my 
ia. ceſſary to put things upon a View; whoam, ö́ 

jan right foot. The firſt is, the re- My deareſt Brother, 

na- moving of all impediments out of MIoſt humbly yours. 

ere BY the way, and ſending all fuſ- _ | | | 
g0- i pected perſons to Champagne There are ſome remarkable 

be or Burgundy, according to their circumſtances relating to this 
the E. And the ſecond is of the letter, in Mr. Cole's Memoirs, 
yer aſt uſe, both to their majeſties as will appear from the follow- 

ion, and the prince; which is, the ing extracts. e i; 

e — eſtabliſhing of ſuch a number. ] 

80. under no qualifications, to talk Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the 
nſe- of their affairs, in their majeſties earl of Mancheſter. | 

ral preſence ; with whom we can %% 300 A 

ca freely converſe, and propole Whitehall, Feb. 17, 1709, 
00, what may be for their majeſties 0.8: - | | 

; be ſervice. „ A bv 

tion, 3A for the firſt it will be for I cannot but mention one ex- 
Nee. the king's reputation, both at preſſion in the letter, viz. © That 

eve! the courts of Rome, France, this opportunity muſt be im- 

) be and with all his true friends in “proved, now the court of 
littk England, for many reaſons. - As © France is diſfatished with the 
den for the ſecond, it is according “prince of Orange, for his 
d bt to ſcripture, © In the multitude . treacheries diſcovered in their 
gel * of counſellors there is ſafety.” 


engaged, and the officers are 
well inclined. The places of 
ſtrength would be ſecured, and 
ſuch as can be put in defence, 
without expences, ſortified. To 
do all this, at leaſt, ſuch a part 


of them, as can be begun with, 


2 ſmall ſum will ſerve; and he 
ought to have hopes of it, and 


of the command. 


| Theſe being only heads to be 
diſcourſed of, and much to be 
ſaid of every part, it is not to be 
thought, that this letter can 
carry a final concluſion; ſor, it 
may be, upon diſcourſe, I might 
change my mind, or be more 
confirmed in it, and ſee further. 


not of will. 


Nothing is ſo dangerons, as 
to determine what one will do, 
and then hear reaſons againſt it, 
and imitate the deaf adder, 
% who hearkens not to the voice 


of the charmer, let him charm 
„ never ſo ſweetly.” Reaſons 


againſt a reſolution taken, of- 
fend; and, the more force they 

have, they offend the more; 
whilſt, before the reſolution be 
taken, reaſon has its effe&, and 
the determinations are not the 


effect of humour and faction, 


but of prudence and juſtice, If 
in any thing J fail, I'll ſwear it 
is want of underſtanding, and 
And I beg, that 


« hands. His majeſty does 


ä nos 


| hear a good dea 


_ * — . (ß. 
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Will. III. << ſenſible of the weight of what his majeſty had further re- 


-I. „ commended to them, they could not but deſire he 


not know what they ſnould mean 
by it, unleſs it ariſes from the 
letters Jolly brought, which his 
majeſty knows nothing of. Vou 
know all that we have ſent to 
Spain; which is aſſurances of 
friendſhip, if they have the ſame 
_ diſpoſition on their fide, and to 
exhont them to preſerve their li- 
berty. If this be an offence, it 
is impoſſible to avoid it, with 
France. I ſuppoſe, you will 
of this letter, 
and that the parties concerned 
will not well like, that it is come 
hither, and made thus public. 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the earl 
of Mancheſter, 
Whitehall, Feb. 20, 1700, 
I ſend you, incloſed, the earl 
of Melfort's letter, printed by 


order of the houſe of lords. I 


ſuppoſe there will be no que- 
ftion made at St. Germain's 
whether the letter be genuine, 
or not; at leaſt, monſieur de 
'Tallard does not call that in 
doubt, though he ſeems much 


communicated to the lords an 
commons. 
ſpeak with me on Monday night, 
but I was gone to Kenſington; 

and, upon his writing to me, 


next morning, that I would ap- 
point him a time, when he 


might ſpeak to me, I went to 


him. He was full of expoſtula- 


tion, of the letter's being carried 
to the two houſes, by my lord 


chamberlain and myſelf, as if it 
were done to create an animo- 


He endeavoured to 


would 
e be 


ſity between the two nations, 
and to give the alarm, That the 
French had formed a deſign to 
invade England: whereas this 
appeared to be only a chimeri- 
cal notion of Melfort, who (as 
he often repeated) was un fou 
& un extravagant; that he 
was baniſhed from the court of 
king James, and had nothing to 


do in the court of France; that 


his waiting upon madam de 
Maintenon was only to get two 


of his daughters put into the 


nunnery of St. Cyr ; that he had 


no acceſs to the French mini- 


ſters, but was ſpinning cobwebs 
of his own ; and there ought to 
have been no occaſion taken, 
from thence, to create jealouſies 
and miſunderſtandings. That 


the French had ſhewn their diſ- 


ee to live in friendſhip with 
ngland ; and he thought care 
ought to be taken, on our fide, 


not to give any grounds to be- 


lieve, that we were picking a 
quarrel with them ; and this he 
thought neceſſary to tell one, as 
a matter that deſerved atten- 


| tion. 
offended at the letter's weng | 


I told him, The letter con- 


tained ſomething that might ap- 


pear notional, and like a pro- 


ject of his own; but other parts 
of it laid down facts, that it ex- 
tremely concerned us to provide 


againſt; ſuch as the fitting out 
a fleet in France, that was like 
to be maſter of the ſea, this 
ſummer; that we could make 


no proviſion for our ſafety, but 
in parliament; and therefore it 


was fit they ſhould be acquainted 
with our danger, and that the 
. „ --7. oroold 
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ce be pleaſed to order all treaties made by him, ſince the late war, Will. III. 
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proofs of it ſhould be laid before 


them, That, in France, they 


could diſpatch every thing dans 
le cabinet. We had not ſo ready 
a way, in England, but what 
we did muſt be publickly, and 
dans le marche. 
ſuppreſſed ſuch an advice, here, 
might juſtly have expected an 
accuſation of treaſon againſt 


him. PO 

He ſaid, He did not diſown, 
but they were fitting out ſhips 
to ſea; but they did it upon the 
preparations making in Holland, 


where they were at work, night 


and day, as well Sundays, as 
other days, to get out their 
fleet ; therefore, they could not 
do leſs in France; but they 
were not fitting ſo many ſhips, 


as was repreſented ; and that 


they had no thoughts of being 

at ſea theſe three or four 

months. 5 33 
I told him, I ſhould be glad 


there might be no occaſion for 


any fleets coming out on either 
fide, I was ſure, all that we 


aimed at was, to be on the de- 


fenſive; and I ſhould be much 


better pleaſed, and think it more 
our intereſt, to be diſarming of 
ſhips, than arming them. As 
to the character he gave my lord 
| Melfort, of fou & incenſe, when 


we ſaw him treated as ſuch in 


France, we ſhould be willing to 


have the ſame opinion of him; 
till then we could not but re- 


member, what an inſtrument he 


had been, in promoting the in- 


tended aſſaſſination and invaſion, 


and muſt be concerned, that he 


is bringing himſelf again into 


Whoever had 


reality. 


flame them. 


Py, upon the ſame bottom; 
And, 


by his way of writing, at 
leaſt, one mult ſuſpeR, that he 
is admitted into converſations 
with the French minifters. Tt 
ſeemed very extraordinary, that 
he ſhould preſs the improving 
this opportunity, now the court 
of France had reſentments, upon 


the diſcovery of ſome treachery 
they thought his majeſty guilty 


of. He ſaid, this was a pure 
fiction of Melfort's. I told him, 
I was glad to hear them ſay fo; 
and his majeſty was very well 
ſatisfied, that he had given no 
occaſion for any one's having 
ſuch hard thoughts of him. f 
aſked him once or twice, whe- 
ther he knew of any diſcovery 
of this kind. He ſaid, he never 
heard any thing like it, and 
there was no ſuch thing, in 
In concluſion, he ſaid, that 
eople ought rather to appeaſe 
jealouſies on both ſides, than in- 
I told him, he 
could contribute a great deal 
towards it, and, I 3 he 
would make uſe of his power. 
What 1 could do in any caſe, 
would be inconſiderable; but no 
endeavours of mine ſhould be 
wanting toremove the miſunder- 
ſtandings, and ſo ſecure the pub- 
lic peace. 5 


The earl of Mancheſter, to 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


I am glad, that the letter of 
my lord Melfort is fallen into 
your hands. Certainly, it will 
open people's eyes, in England; 
e eee 
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uy « think 


land, are too apparent to be 


and does give to Europe. 


and thoſe, chat ſeem to doubt, 
that they have ſuch thoughts 


here, have reaſons for it. The 


only hopes they have now left, 
at St. Germain's, are, that they 


are to be reſtored by a French 
power, in a ſhort time; and the 


intrigues, carried on. in Scot- 


doubted on, Ee 
The expreſſion, in the letter, 


which you mention, muſt mean 
what was found in the pacquet 


of Mr. Jolly, which he ground- 


ed on the reports, at Paris; and 
this went ſo far, that they ſaid, 
there was a deſign to poiſon the 
king of Spain. This ſhews how 
little the French court truſts any 
of them, elſe they would have 


been better informed. There 
can have been nothing in mon- 
ſieur Schonenberg's letter, but 


an anſwer to the inſtructions he 


had; whereby we might have 


ſeen in what diſpoſition they 
were, in relation to us, &c. As 
for Spain's depending on France, 
I have often ſhewn to monſieur de 


Torcy, what jealouſy that might 
ut 


he always aſſured me, that it 
was not the king's intention, 


though, at preſent, he could not 
but aſſiſt them, they not being 
in a condition to help themſelves ; 


that ſo that matter can have no 


ill effect, cc. 


I believe, this court will be 
very angry with lord Melfort; 


for it is plain, by ſeveral ac- 
Counts, and particularly by mon- 
ſieur de Tallard's printing M. 
d' Avax's memorial, they are 
not willing to break with us; 


ſailles, where I found, that aj 
was arrived the day before with 


and a copy of Lord Melfort' 


loft, which he believed gave oc- 
That he had mentioned ſome- 


tenon, whom he had ſeen about 
his private affairs; but he denies 


him, and he was ſatisfied of the 
_ contrary. As for lord Arran, 


elf, as having ſome pretence to 


though I ſtill admire at their 
proceedings in Flanders. 
The earl of Mancheſter, to 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


* paris, March 9, 1701. | 
I had not your letter of Fe. 
bruary 10, till I came from Ver. 


courier of monſieur de Tallard 
the reſolutions of the parliament, 


letter. The conference I had 
with monſieur de Torcy was 
much the ſame with what you 
had with the count de Tallard, 
his diſcourſe turning in the ſame 
manner, that the expoſing this 
letter was only to create and ex- 
cite animoſities in the nation: 
That it ſhewed a deſire of break- 
ing with France. That he had 
ſent for lord Melfort, who was 
with him this morning; and did] 
own, that he had wrote a letter 
of that date, and that it was 


caſion for the framing of this: 


thing in it of madam de Main- 


almoſt all that is in the letter. 
As for that of the biſhop of Nor- 
wich, he could have no ground 
to ſay it, ſince he hardly knew 


he was convinced he was not in 
king James's intereſt ; that he 
was rather ſetting up for him- 


the crown of dcotland. In ſhon 


a 
tk 
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« him, that they would readily concur with whatever ſhouſd 


I found his opinion was, that it 
was contrived only to frame a 
defign to incenſe the nation, and 


to break with France, &c. He 


ſaid, that I was ſenſible how 
little credit lord Melfort had at 
this court, or at St. Germain's. 


He read the letter to me, as alſo 


a paper cried about the ſtreets 
* London, ef a new plot or 
conſpiracy of France againſt 


England. The anſwer I made 
him was, that by my laſt letter 


I had ſome account of this let- 
ter: That, by as much as I 
knew of it, I did not in the leaſt 
doubt but they were lord Mel- 
fort's thoughts, and wrote by 


him; but at the ſame time 1 
was ſatisfied, that the French 


court was far from taking ſuch 
meaſures. That as to the com- 


municating it to the parliament, 


if he knew our conſtitution, he 
would know, that it was im- 
poſſible to do otherwiſe in this 
conjuncture, when Rune pre- 
parations by ſea and land were 
never known to be made than 
are actually making now in 
France, which was no ſecret, 
nor did I believe, that there was 
any defire, that it ſhould be fo. 


That he muſt forgive me, if I 


thought lord Melfort was not ſo 
deſpicable a perſon, ſince I ſaw 
him often at court, which, here 
eſpecially, is no ſign of it, fince 


men of that character were not i 
thors were diſcovered, they were 


permitted to approach ſo near 
the king. | 
yet my letters of the laſt poit 
from Englang, I could no tell 


what effect it had cauſed ; but 


that my opinion was ſtill, that 


2 


That, not having 


&« be 


we were far from deſiring a war; 

neither could it be our intereſt; 
unleſs we were obliged to it for 
our own ſecurity, and conſe- 
quently'that of Holland. I alſo 


took notice of the expreſſion of 


the diſcovery of ſome treachery, 
which the king was ſuppoſed to 
be guilty of, and which I did 


not underſtand, unleſs it meant 


the extravagant reports, that 


were at Paris, of letters found, 


which my ſervant, who was 
drowned, brought from Madrid; 

and I did notdoubt but he knew 
the ſubſtance of them very well, 


and was convinced of the contra- 


ry of the reports. I told him alſo, 
that the proceedings of the vice- 
roy of Navarre in opening the let- 
ters, and ſending them to Madrid, 
could not be any ways juſtifia- 
ble, ſince he could eaſily ſee, 


that they were directed to a pub- 


lic miniſter reſiding at the court 
of France. He did own, he 
could not tell the meaning of 
that expreſſion, ſince the king 
was far from having any ſuch 
thoughts. He ſeemed to know 
nothing of the letters, but he 
had hea:d of this accident; but 
he condemned very much the 
opening of them. I ſaid further, 

that, as for the paper cried 


about the ſtreets, I did believe 


it was not done by order; that 
oy printed what they pleaſed 
in England, though, if the au- 


liable to be puniſhed. Becauſe 


it is not ſent to me, I am of 
opinion it is tuch a paper, as 


we have often at London; but 


I do aſſure you, it makes more 
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impreſſion here than the letter. 
Endeavours are uſed to make it 
to be believed, that it was for- 
ged only to ſerve a turn, as 
they ſay has been the cuſtom at 
the beginning of parliament. 
This muſt reflect on the honour 
of his majeſty ; and I did ven- 
ture to ſay to monſieur de Torcy, 
that, in caſe it could be ſuppo- 
ſed ſuch a letter was forged, I 
did not doubt but I might pro- 
duce the original, if there was 
any occaſion. I wonder he did 
not mention to me what had 
paſſed between you and mon- 
— de Tallard. In ſhort, I 
am told, they take it for gran- 


ted, that we ſhall enter into a 


war; and as I happened to 
come a little later to Verſailles 
yeſterday than uſual, the whole 

court had it, that we had de- 
clared war ; but when they ſaw 
me, it ſoon put a ſtop to that re- 


Mr. ſecretary Vernon to the earl 
of Mancheſter. 
Whitehall, March 3, 1701. 


I have your excellency's let- 


ters of the 5th and gth to ac- 
knowledge. The firſt arrived 


late on Thurſday, and the other 
this morning. They have been 
both laid before his Majeſty. I 
cannot but ſmile at the turn my 
lord Melfort gives to his letter, 
that he ſhould own his having 


Joſt the letter he writ about that 
time, and think to impoſe upon 


any body, that gave occaſion to 
the forging of another. Mon- 


„ Next 


fieur de Tallard (as I acquaintel 
you) made no doubt but it wx 
his letter, and I imagine mo. 
ſieur de Torcy thinks ſo too, 
My lord Seafteld being newly 


come up from Scotland, 


ſhewed him the original letter, 
this morning: He is well ac. 


quainted with lord Melfort 


hand-writing and ſeal, and 
knows both to be genuine. 


As to the printed paper, that 
was ſent to monſieur de Torcy, 
of the diſcovery of a new French 


plot upon England, I know ro- 
thing of it, nor have I met with 


any body that has ſeen it. [ 


ſuppoſe it muſt be ſome Grub. 
ſtreet writer; and thoſe, you 
know, print any ſtuff, to get a 
penny ; and their news dies a 
oon as it comes out: There- 
fore I wonder monſieur Torq) 
ſhould lay ſtreſs upon ſuch un- 
known, unauthorized pieces, 


which he knows creep out daily 
on both ſides, and are not taken 
notice of by either. It is not a 


fair charge upon us, that we 
ſeek occaſions to ſtir up animo- 
ſities, and to pick quarrels with 


them. For my part I ſhould be 


glad they would ſhew us the 
way, how they are to be avoided 


with any reaſonable ſecurity to 


ourſelves and neighbours. 


The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. 
| ſecretary Vernon. 


x Paris, March 16, 170!- 


Lord Melfort is ſent to An- 
giers. The court of France 
concerted with that of St. Ger- 

. . maln; 


ce 


Next they humbly thanked his maj 
6 the earl of Melfort's letter to them, and deſired he would 1700-1. 


not a little pleaſed. 
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be pleaſed to order the ſeizing of all horſes and arms of 
« Papiſts, and other diſaffected perſons, and have thoſe ill 


e men removed from London, according to law; but eſpe- 


« cially they deſired he would pleaſe to give directions for a 
« ſearch to be made after arms and proviſions of war men- 
« tioned in the letter. Laſtly, they requeſted, that ſuch a 


« fleet might ſpeedily be fitted out, as his majeſty in his great 


« wiſdom ſhould think neceſſary for the defence of himſelf 


« and kingdoms.” His majeſty thanked their lordſhips for 
this addreſs, and * for the concern they expreſſed in relation 
to the common ſecurity both at home and abroad; and 


told them, he would give the neceſſary orders for thoſe 


efty for communicating Will. III. 


« things they deſired of him, and take care for fitting out ſuch 


« ſhips, as in that conjuncture ſhould be neceſlary for their 


* common ſafety.” 


The king having earneſtly preſſed the parliament to provide The * - 
vote about 
of Denmark, the commons took the ſame into conſideration, 3 | 
and on the 3d of March reſolved, © That, for the preſerving <p" 
p. 28, 
Burnet, 


for the ſucceſſion of the crown after himſelf and the princeſs 


the peace and happineſs of this kingdom, and the ſecurity 
« of the Proteſtant religion by law eſtabliſhed, it is abſolutely 


e neceflary, a further declaration be made of the limitation 
sand ſucceſſion of the crown in the Proteſtant line, after his 


* majeſty, and the princeſs, and the heirs of their bodies re- 


main's firſt. Lord Middleton is know, whether he ſtill doubted 
_ __ of lord Melfort's letter. He 
ſaid, not in the leaſt, and that 


The earl of Manthefier to Mr. his wife had owned it. Ie 
| ſecretary Vernon, | excuſe he made was, that the 


_ confuſion he was in, and its be- 
Paris, March 19, 1701. 
Lord Melfort was ordered to him think, that there was ſome- 
Angiers by a Lettre de Cachet, thing added; but that he ſince 
yet ſome will have it, that he found it otherwiſe, and that 


has underhand had aſſurances, thereupon he was baniſhed. The 
that he ſhall be reſtored, when uſe I made of this was to ſhew 


affairs will admit of it. him thoſe ſuſpicions they had, 


. that it was done to enflame the 
The earl of Mancheſter to Mr. nation againſt France, could no 
ſeeretary Vernon. longer remain ; neither could 1 

| Jo learn any thing about ſuch a 
Fallard ſent, and 

What I mentioned firſt to was cried about the ſtreets. 


Paris, March 23, 1701. paper as count 


monſieur de Torcy, was to 


«ſpectively 


ing read to him in French, made 


# 
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Will. III. “ reſpeQtively. And that further proviſion be firſt madefy 
1700-1. “the ſecurity of the rights and liberties of the people.” The 
new miniſters ſpoke for this reſolution with great zeal ; fron 
Vvhich their friends made inferences in their favour, that cer. 
tainly men, in the intereſts of France, would not promote: 
deſign ſo deſtructive of all they drove at. This was ſo litth 
of a piece with the reſt of their conduct, that thoſe, who were 
Kill jealous of their ſincerity, looked on it as a blind to cover lui 
their ill deſigns, and to gain them ſome credit; for they could 
not but ſee, that, if France was once poſſeſſed of the power 
and wealth of Spain, our laws and every thing that we coul bo 
do to ſupport them, would prove but feeble ri The or 
manner, in which the motion of the ſucceſſion was managed MW ral 
did not carry init great marks of ſincerity. It was often pu 1i{ 
off from one day to another, and it gave place to the mot m 
trifling matters. At laſt, when a day was ſolemnly ſet for it, or 
and all people expected, that it ſhould paſs without any difh-W of 
culty, Mr. Harley moved, that ſome things previous to that hi 
might be firſt conſidered. He obſerved, that the haſte the 
nation was in, when the preſent government was ſettled, had ut 
made them go too faſt, and overlook many ſecurities, which be 
might have prevented much miſchief ; and therefore he hoped 
they would not now fall into the ſame error; ſince nothing cc 
preſſed them at preſent. He moved then that they wou a 
| ſettle ſome conditions of government, as preliminaries, be- be 
fore they ſhould proceed to the nomination of the perſon; that 
ſo they might fix every thing, that was wanting, to make p 
their ſecurity compleat. This was popular, and took with n 
many; and it had ſo fair an appearance, that indeed none 
could oppofe it. Some weeks were ſpent upon it. Suſpicious 
people thought, this was done on deſign to blaſt the motion, ¶ e 
and to offer ſuch extravagant limitations, as ſhould quite ti 
change the form of the government, and render the crownW o 
titular and precarious. At laſt, theſe preliminaries were at 
agreed on: . 5 


| Heads of the I. That whoever ſhall hereafter come to the poſſeſſion oi tl 
dill of fucceſ® this crown, ſhall join in communion with the Church oF i 
fion, Pr. H. | 1117 „„ | 
C. 111, 130, England, as by law enablithed. fo acts ; 
| II. That, in caſe the crown and imperial dignity of th t! 
realm ſhall hereafter come to any perſon not being a native d a 
this kingdom of England, this nation be not obliged to er- L 
gage in any war for the defence of any dominions or ter- a 
| tories, which do not belong to the crown of England, wit v 

out the conſent of parliament. PE 


III. 
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IV. That, from and after the time, that the further limi- 


tation by this act ſhall take effect, all matters and things re- 


ating to the well governing of this kingdom, which are pro- 
perly cognizable in the privy- council, by the laws and 


cuſtoms of this realm, ſhall be tranſacted there, and all reſo- 


Jutions taken thereupon ſhall be ſigned by ſuch of the privy- 
council, as ſhall adviſe and conſent to the ſame. 
V. That, after the limitation ſhall take effect, no perſon 
born out of the kingdom of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
or the dominions thereunto belonging, although he be natu- 
ralized, or made a denizen (except ſuch as are born of Eng- 
liſh parents) ſhall be capable to be of the privy-council, or a 
member of either houſe of parliament, or to enjoy any office 
or place of truſt, either civil or military, or to have any grant 
of lands, tenements, or hereditaments from the crown ta 
himſelf, or to any others in truſt for him. E 
VI. That no perſon who has an office or place of profit 
under the king, or receives a penſion from the crown, ſhall 
be capable of ſerving as a member of the houſe of commons. 
VII. That, after the limitation ſhall take effect, judges 
commiſſions be made, quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint, and their 


ſalaries aſcertained and eſtabliſhed. But, upon the addreſs of 


both houſes of parliament, it may be lawful to remove them. 
VIII. That no pardon under the great- ſeal of England be 


pleadable to an impeachment by the commons in parlia- - 


The king was alarmed at theſe proceedings, for almoſt 
every article implied a reflection on him and his adminiſtra- 
tion, chiefly that of not employing ſtrangers, and not going 
out of the kingdom. All theſe, as well as moſt of the other 
articles, were unacceptable to the king; ſo many who had 
an ill opinion of the deſign of thoſe who were now at the 
helm, began to conclude, that the delays were affected, and 
that theſe limitations were deſigned to raiſe diſputes between 
the two ,houſes, by which the bill might be loſt, When 
ſome time had been ſpent in theſe preliminaries, it came to 
the nomination of the perſon to the ſucceſſion, after the king 


and the princeſs of Denmark, and their heirs; Sir John | : 


Bowles, who was then diſordered in his ſenſes, and ſoon 
after quite loſt them, was ſet on by the party, to be the firſt 
who thould name the electoreſs dowager of Brunſwick 


III. That no perſon, who ſhall hereafter come to the poſ- Will. III. 
ffion of the crown, ſhall go out of the dominions of Eng- 1700. 1. 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, without conſent of parliament. 
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which ſeemed to be done to make it leſs ſerious, when moye; fl 
by ſuch a perſon. He was, by the forms of the houſe, pu ſi 


into the chair of the committee, to whom the bill was com. 


mitted. The thing was {till put off for many weeks. At} 
every time that it was called for, the motion was entertained i 


with coldneſs, which ſerved to heighten the jealouſy. The 
committee once or twice ſat upon it, but all the member; 
ran out of the houſe with ſo much indecency, that the con- 
trivers ſeemed aſhamed of this management. There were 
ſeldom fifty or ſixty at the committee; yet in concluſion the 


bill paſſed, and was ſent up to the lords, where it was ex. 


pected that great oppoſition would be made to it. Some 
imagined, that the act was only an artifice, deſigned to gain 


credit to thoſe, who at this time were ſo ill thought of over 


the nation, that they wanted ſome colourable thing to excuſe 


their own proceedings. Many of the lords abſented them-} 
ſelves on deſign. Some little oppoſition was made by the] 


marquis of Normanby ; and four lords, the earls of Hunting- 


ton and Plymouth, and the lords Guilford and Jefferies, 
proteſted againſt it (b). "Thoſe who wiſhed well to the act, 
were glad to have it paſſed any way, and ſo would not exa- 
mine the limitations that were in it. They thought it of 
great importance to carry the act, and that, at another time, 
thoſe limitations might be better conſidered. Thus the ad 
paſſed, and the king ſent it over by the ear] of Macclesfield 
to the electreſs, with the Garter. It was reckoned a great 
point carried, that there was now a law in favour of a Pro- 


teſtant ſucceſlor ; for it was evident, that a ſtrong party was 


formed againſt it, in favour of the pretended prince of Wales. 
He was now paſt thirteen, bred up with a hatred both of 
the religion and conſtitution of England, in an admiration 
of the French government; and yet many, who called them- 
ſelves Proteſtants, ſeemed fond of ſuch a ſucceſſor ; a degree 


of infatuation, that might juſtly amaze all who obſerved it, 


The ducheſs 


of Savoy 


| Proteſts a- 


gainſt the 
bill of ſuc- 
ceſſion. 


Lamberty. 


and ſaw the fury with which it was promoted. 

In the mean time, the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion was a great 
ſubject of diſcourſe and alarm abroad. Thoſe popiſh princes, 
who were deſcended from the blood-royal of England, and 
were more neatly related to the crown than the princeſs So- 


5 (b.) Lamberty ſays, (I. 499) teſtant religion | declaring that 


Six lords came to the count de in that caſe, the act for the Ha- 


Briangon, and propoſed to him, nover ſucceſſion ſhould never 


deliver up one of his ſons to be conſent to it, 
educated 10 England in the Pro- SO Os Wo 


5 that the duke of Savoy ſhould paſs. But the duke refuſed to 


| phia, 
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phia, Were offended at being ſtruck off from their remote Will. III. 
hopes, and preſumptive right. But the perſon more imme- 1700-1. 
diately concerned, as being nigheſt in blood, after the king 
and the princeſs Anne, was the ducheſs of Savoy, daughter 
to the late ducheſs of Orleans, and grand-daughter to king 
Charles I; who therefore ordered count Maffey, ambaſlador 
from Savoy, to make a proteſtation of her right, to this 
effect: 4 "That Anne of Orleans, ducheſs of Savoy, &c. 
« princeſs of the blood royal of England, by the royal prin- 
« ceſs of Great-Britain, Henrietta her mother, put fo high a 
« value upon that prerogative, that ſhe gladly made uſe of the 
« opportunity that then offered, to ſet it forth before the eyes 
« of the whole Engliſh nation, as an evidence ſhe drew "i 
« from thence, of having a right to that auguſt throne. 
« That therefore being informed, that it had been reſolved 
« in the parliament, that, being the only daughter of the 
« late princeſs royal, Henrietta her mother, ſhe was the next 
« in ſucceſſion after his majeſty William III, and the prin- 
« ceſs Anne of Denmark, according to the laws and cuf- 
e toms of England, which always preferred the neareſt to 
« the remoteſt line. That her title, being thus notoriouſly 
« known and indiſputable, ſtood in need of no farther proof. 
« However, that ſhe thought fit to proteſt againſt all reſo- 
e lutions and deciſions contrary thereto, in the beſt and moſt 
« effectual manner, that might be praCtiſed in ſuch a caſe; 
{© wherein ſhe complied rather with cuſtom than neceſlity, 
e becauſe ſhe had ſo great an idea of the wiſdom and juſtice 
of the king and parliament, that ſhe had no cauſe to fear 

« 2 would do any thing prejudicial to her and her chil- 
„% dren,” „ 18 | 5 V 
This Savoy proteſtation ſeemed to be an affront to king 
James, his queen, and the pretended prince of Wales; ſince 
the ducheſs of Savoy vouchſafed not to take the leaſt notice 
of them, but ſubſtituted herſelf immediately aſter the princeſs 
of Denmark, and thereby appeared to confirm the juſt ſuſ- 
reat picions of the pretender's . ; 133 
ces, The king being very ſollicitous to defend the States of 9" ow 
and Holland from the inſultsand approaches that were made upon 13 . 
80 · them by the French in Flanders, and, if poſſible, to reſtore 

and preſerve the balance of Europe, ſent inſtructions to Mr, 
that Stanhope, envoy extraordinary to the States to enter into 
Ha-. negotiations with the miniſters of France and Spain, purſuant 
ever ¶ to the addrefles of both houſes. Accordingly Mr. Stanhope, 
% I after concerting matters with the States, delivered in propo- 
Nals to the count d'Avaux, the French ambaſlador at the 

e a eos fron e Hague, 


EF 


Will. III. Hague, importing, that the king his maſter, and the States. Na 


1700-1. general, had, on the 25th of March 1700, concluded a ff 


n———— treaty of partition with the French, to prevent a new war, t. 


mitted to put the leaſt garriſon, or to build behind, or about 


which they had all the reaſon to apprehend, in caſe the king 
of Spain ſhould die without iſſue; and that among other 
things, the principal aim of the contractors was to preſerve 
peace, and particularly in thoſe parts; but it was evident, 
that, though his moſt Chriſtian majeſty had thought fit to 
accept the will of the late king of Spain, going in this man- 
ner off from the partition, yet nevertheleſs his Britannic 
majeſty muſt not loſe the effect of that treaty ; that is to ſay, fo 
the peace and general tranquility ; and that particular fecu- Wo 
rity muſt be given him, by ſome equivalent or otherwiſe, th 
That for this end Mr. Stanhope had orders to propoſe the {do 
following points and article. 
That his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhall, in a certain time 
limited, as ſhort a one as can be agreed on, withdraw all 
his troops out of the Spaniſh Netherlands, without leaving 
any there; and that he ſhall not be allowed the ſending any 
thither; but that hereafter no troops ſhall be kept in the 
Spaniſh Netherlands (except in the places of ſecurity, which 
will be mentioned in the following article) but Spaniards, 
Walloons, or thoſe of other ſubjects of the monarchy of 
Spain excluſively, under the oath, and in the pay of Spain, We") 
and no troops of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, directly or in- NV 
directly; yet it ſhall, nevertheleſs, be permitted to the king wit 
of Grear-Bricain, and the States-general, to ſend troops for {Mp3 
the defence of the Netherlands, whenever they ſhall be law- Ne. 
fully required. _ V8 
TIuhat, for the particular ſecurity of his Britannic majeſty, 
the cities of Oſtend and Nieuport, with their ports, caſtles, 
and citadels, and all the forts and fortihcations thereunto be- 
longing, ſhall be given up to the excluſive care of his majeſty; 
all in the condition which they are now in, with a power to 
put in what garriſon he pleaſes, either of his own troops, ot 
of his allies, that he may deſire for that uſe, and what troops 
he ſhall think fit, whilſt France or Spain ſhall not be per- 


theſe cities, ports, and fortreſſes, any other forts, lines, of 
fortified works, or to do any thing, that might cauſe a pre- 
judice to the guarding of theſe cities and fortreſſes, and hin- 
=o, a 
That his Britannic majeſty may augment, diminiſh, and 
change the garriſons of theſe cities and fortreſſes, as often 3 
he {hall think fit, and ſend thither proviſions, ammunition, 
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or indirectly. TOO 
That his majeſty ſhall have the full power and authority 
Boyer theſe cities, ports, caſtles, and fortifications, where he 
ſhall have ſuch his garriſons and commanders as he ſhall think 
fit ; ſaving, and without prejudice to the other rights and 
n. revenues of Spain over and in theſe caſtles. _ „ 
lic That, beſides, his Britannic majeſty ſhall have liberty to 
y, Wfortify and repair the fortifications of theſe cities, ports and 
ortreſſes, as he ſhall think proper; and in general to do all 
fe, that he ſhall find neceſſary for their defence. That no king- 
the doms, provinces, cities, lands, or places, belonging to the 
town of Spain, within as well as out of Europe, and parti- 
me eularly no cities, places, or lands of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 


arms, materials for fortifications, and, in general, all that Will. III. 
may be fit and neceſſary for the uſe of the garriſons and for- 1700-1. 
Wrifications, without any hindrance by ſea or by land, direftly mo 


all hall be allowed to be yielded or transferred, nor be able to 


ing {evolve or come to the crown of France, by donation, pur- 
haſe, exchange, contract of marriage, ſucceſſion by will, 
the Nor inteſtate, nor by any other title that can be; and that 
ich they ſhall not be liable to be ſubjected to the power or the 
ds, Nauthority of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty in any manner. % 
alf That the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty ſhall keep and 
ain, Menjoy all the privileges, rights, immunities, and other ad- 
in-Nvantages, in the dominions and kingdoms of Spain, as well 
ting MWOvithin as out of Europe, and by conſequence alſo in the 

; for paniſh Netherlands, both in regard totheir navigation, com- 
aw-ſWierce, and liberty of the ports, and every thing elſe which 
ey did enjoy, or ought to have enjoyed, at the death of the 
eſty, ite king of Spain; and that thus every thing whatever, ex 
*xcept that about which it ſhall be otherwiſe agreed in the 
reaty to be made, ſhall be left in the condition in which it 
as at the death of the late king.of Spain. * 
That all the treaties of peace and commerce, and other 


s, or conventions between England and Spain, ſhall be renewed 
oops n the manner it ſhall be agreed on together, as far as it ſhall 
per Pe changed by the treaty that ſhall be made. 
bout! That, beſides this, the ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty 
s, of hall enjoy, in the kingdoms, dominions, cities, places, 


bays and harbours, of the crown of Spain, within and with- 
ut Europe, the ſame privileges, rights and franchiſes, as 


ate enjoy, as well thoſe which ſhall be granted to any of 
vem, and which they ſhall hereafter enjoy, 
Vor. XV, _ (3 = That 


lo all the immunities and advantages, which the ſubjes of 
is moſt Chriſtian majeſty, or of any other prince or poten- 
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Will. III. That it ſhall be promiſed ſolemnly, on the part of France, 
1700-1. and of Spain, that this ſhall be exactly performed in 2 
m——= theſe points in general, and in each in particular. 

| "That the treaty, to be made on this ſubject, ſhall be guz. 
ranteed by ſuch kings, princes, and potentates, which the 
one or the other of the contractors ſhall deſire to do it, an 

that in the ſtrongeſt manner they ſhall think fit. | 
All this to be done, with a reſerve, to enlarge on theſe i 
points in the negotiation, as much as ſhall be found neceſ. 
ſary, to clear up their true ſenſe and intention, as alſo to 

prevent all ſorts of diſputes, 1 55 
Theſe propoſals were the ſame they ſeconded by other; 
from the States-general, which 0 with them in even 
thing material, except that inſtead of Nieuport and Oſtend, 
which were demanded by king William, as cautionary towns, 
the States required to have thoſe of Venlo, Ruremond, Ste- 
venſwaert, Luxemburg, Namur, Charleroy, Mons, Den- 
dermonde, Damme, and St. Donas, with all their appur- 

„ r e 

They are The French ambaſſador, after hearing both theſe propo- 
tranſmitted ſals read, ſeemed greatly ſurprized, ſaying, that, as he ex- 


2 ee rs pected the king of England and States-general would demand IM f 
Cole. to have the French troops withdrawn out of the Spaniſh Ne- b 


therlands, ſo he came prepared to give ſatisfaction in that 
article, by aſſuring, that it ſhould be done as ſoon as the 
king of Spain ſhould have forces of his own to guard the 
country; but, as to the other articles, they were ſuch, 2 
could not be higher, if his maſter had loſt four battles; {i 
that it was impoſlible he could give them any other anſwer IM «: 
for the preſent, than that he would tranſmit them to the «c 
king; as he did the ſame night. He added, that it ſeemed IM . 
as if the States reſolved to have war, and confirmed the ad- «« 
vices he had from the French miniſter at Vienna, that they MW «« 
had lately concluded and ſigned a league with the emperor. IM « 
From this charge the Dutch deputies cleared themſelves, by IM << 

_ abſolutely denying that there was any ſuch treaty, and a- 
ledging that it was notorious to all the world how much the WW Y 
States were inclined to peace, when they might have it with MW 
ſecurity, which was all they aimed at by theſe propoſals. tr 
The French, ſeeing theſe demands of the Engliſh and a 
Dutch run ſo high, and being reſolved to offer no other ſecu- ¶ i: 
rity for the peace of Europe, but the renewal of the treat) 
of Ryſwick, ſet all their engines at work in England, to 
involve us into ſuch contentions at home, as ſhould bot I « 
diſable us from taking any care of foreign affairs, and make T 
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the reſt of Europe conclude, that nothing conſiderable was Will. III. 


to be expected from England. In this they were but too 1700-1. 
well ſeconded by the parliament, as will preſently appear. ———— 
On the 18th of March, the king fent a meſlage to the The king ac- 
commons by Mr. ſecretary Hedges, importing, That his waints the 

1 . . 8 993 parliament 
« majeſty having directed Mr. Stanhope, his envoy extra- „ith theſe 
« ordinary and plenipotentiary at the Hague, to enter into proceedings, 
ce negotiations in concert with the States- general, and other er H. C. 
« potentates, for the mutual ſecurity of England and Hol- 3" 
c land, according to an addreſs of their houſe to that effect; 
ce and that Mr. Stanhope having tranſmitted to his majeſty 
ce copies of the demands made by himſelf and the deputies 
ce of the States, upon that ſubject, to the French ambaſſa- 
« dor there; his majeſty had thought fit to communicate 
ce the ſame to the commons; it being his intention to ac- 
e quaint them from time to time with the ſtate and progreſs 
« of theſe negotiations, into which he had entered purſuant 
WE LO OR $2 td 

When this meſſage was conſidered by the commons on the Addreſs on 

21ſt of March, and the propoſals of Mr. Stanhope and the the partition 
Dutch deputies to the F nh ambaſſador were read, they re- 117?” 
ſolved, that the treaty of partition be read likewiſe ; which 
being done, they voted,“ That an humble addreſs be pre- 
« ſented to his majeſty, to return the thanks of this houſe 
for his gracious meſſage, wherein he is pleaſed to com- 


* municate his royal intentions to acquaint this houſe from 
| © time to time with the ſtate and progreſs of thoſe negotia- 


<« tions, into which his majeſty has entered purſuant to the 
„ addreſs of this houſe : and alſo to lay before his majeſty 
* the ill conſequences of the treaty of partition (paſſed un- 
& der the great ſeal of England, during the fitting of parlia- 
„ ment, and without the advice of the ſame) to this king- 
% dom and the peace of Europe, whereby ſuch large terri- 
« tories of the king of Spain's dominions were to be delivered 
* up to the French king.” NO a | 


When this addreſs was preſented to the king, he ſome- 


what reſented the unkindneſs of it, and thought there was 
much more reaſon to complain of the perfidious breach of the 


| treaty, than of the making of it. However, without taking 


any notice of that part of the addreis, he returned the follow- 
ing anſwer : That he was glad that they were pleaſed with 
his communicating to them the ſtate of the negotiations he 
* had entered into; and that he ſhould continue to inform 
them of the progreſs that ſhould be made in them; and be 
* always willing to receive their advice thereupon, being 
h VVV | „ fully 
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tion treaty 
_ charged in 
houſe of 
lords. | 
Burnet, 
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Will. III.“ fully perſuaded, that nothing could contribute more ef. 


6 fectually to the happineſs of the kingdom, and the peace 
* of Europe, than the concurrence of the parliament in al 
cc his negotiations, and a good underſtanding between him 
& and his people.” | . 2 5 
But the lords had, before this, on the 17th of March, en- 
tered upon the conſideration of the partition treaty, the de. 
bate being begun by Sheffield, marquis of Normanby, and the 
reſt of the Tories. This they managed with great dexterity, 
while the matter was as much neglected by the king, who 


wont that day to Hampton-Court, where he ſtaid ſome time, 
By this means no directions were given, and thoſe who had 


been concerned in the treaty, were involved in great dif- 


_ faculties before the court was aware of it. The king either 


not to ſpeak to them at all about it. 


could not prevail with his new miniſters to excuſe the treaty, 
if they would not juſtify it; or he neglected them ſo far, as 
Thoſe who attacked it, 
ſaid, they meant nothing in that but to offer the king ad- 
vices for the future, to prevent ſuch errors as had been com- 


mitted in that treaty, both as to matter and form. They 


blamed the giving ſuch territories to the crown of France, 


and the forſaking the emperor. They alſo complained of the 


ſecrecy, in which the treaty was carried on, it not bcing 


communicated to the Engliſh council or miniſtry, but pri- 


vately tranſacted by the earls of Portland and Jerſey, They 


(la) The treaty was likewiſe 

treated with great ſeverity of 
language in the books and pam 
phlets of that time. 


blamed likewiſe the putting the great ſeal, firſt to blank 
powers, and then to the treaty itſelf ; which, the king's new | 


miniſters ſaid, was unjuſt in the contrivance, and ridiculous 
in the execution (a). To all this it was anſwered, that, 
„% gee. Wes „„ there 


„ degree have alarmed all the 
„thinking men of England. 


Davenant, 


in his © Eſſay upon the Balance 


of Power,“ repreſents, that the 
authors of the treaty, © knew 


well enough that it muſt bring 


«« difficulties almoſt inſuperable 


«© upon any future miniſtry. 
 __ « They could not (ſays he) but 
« foreſee, that the prodigious 
© increaſe of power and ſtrength 


* which the partition treaty, 


bad it taken effect, gave to 


. © the French, would to the laſt 


„Did not Naples, and the in- 
* influence they would have had 


upon Milan, intirely ſubjed 


% Ttaly to their dominion ? If. 
« with the ports they have al. 


ready on the ſouthern coaſt of 


„France, they had likewiſe had 
Sicily, had they not been 
© maſters of the Levant trade! 
* And was not the province of 


* Guipuſcoa a hook in the ver) 


throat of Spain? Had they 
* not by this triple league n 
one inſtant more cities, peop-: 

8 L. and 
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there not being a force ready and ſufficient to hinder the Will. III. 
French from poſſeſſing themſelves of the Spaniſh monarchy, 


« and kingdoms, than probably 


they could have obtained by 
« the ſword, attended ſtill with 
t victory in the courſe of a hun- 
« dred years? Butthe emperor 
te did not acquieſce in it. Por- 
te tugal temporiſed, but would 
* poſſibly have declared againſt 


„it, if any ſtrong alliance had 


« been formed. The Conclave 
« began to tremble, Venice did 
« not think it ſafe; and all the 
« princes and ſtates of Italy be- 


“gan to find it high time to enter 


« into alliances for their com- 
« monpreſervation. Of all this, 
« war muſt have been the conſe- 
ce . Dr. Drake, in his 
Hiſtory of the laſt Parliament, 
endeavours to ſhew, that the 
late king of Spain's will was 
the product of the partition 


treaty; and that, if France had 


abode by that treaty, the ba- 
lance of Europe had been as ef- 
fectually broken, as it was by 
their . ers of the king of 
Spain's will. Under this ſecond 
head he remarks, that, “ the 
poſſeſſion of Naples and Si- 
e cily, and all the Spaniſh de- 
** pendencies on the coaſt of 
* Tuſcany, with the adjacent 


* iſlands, Santo Stephano, Por- 
to Hercole, Orbitello, Tela- 
** mone, Porto Longone, Piom- 
verted upon, in a pamphlet, en- 


** bino, Final, with the mar- 
* quiſate belonging to it, Fon- 


| © tarabia, St. Sebaſtian, with 
* the whole province of Gui- 


** Puſcoa, &c. gave the French 
* ſuch a number of good har- 


© bours in the Mediterranean, 


** that the advantages of them, 


improved with their uſual ap- 


Ns al O, J 
* have gone towards that univer- 


which 


* phecation and judgment, muſt 


© have made them in a ſhort 
e time abſolute maſters of the 
« Mediterranean, and, in con- 
e ſequence of that of the ocean 
How far this would 


„ fal monarchy, which France 


* ſo paſſionately longs for, the 
* meaneſt capacity may judge. 


© By this means the pope, the 


„ Tuſcan, the Genoeſe, and 


„ the Spaniards, had been di- 
i realy locked up; not a ſhip 
© belonging to any of them 


« durſt have peeped out of har- 


© bour without a French paſs, 


The Spaniſh Flota would con- 
« ftantly and inevitably have 


© been at their mercy ; for all 
e their commerce with theWelt- 
„Indies muſt neceſlarily have 


e ceaſed, and the king of Spain, 


* how much ſocver he might 


% have ſtomached it inwardly, 


„ muſt have lain as ſtill as king 
Log, while the French played 


at leap-frog over him. The 
f leaſt ſhew of reſentment would 


© have furniſhed them with a 
66 2 to ſeize on the trea- 
4 ſures of the Weſt-Indies, and, 


* have convoyed the galleons 
{© into their own harbours,” 
The treaty was alſo animad- 


titled, An account of the de- 


hate in town concerning Peace 
and war, in letters to a gen- 

© tleman in the country.“ | 
third letter of which is direQly 
againſt the partition treaty, the 


reaſons for which are repreſented 


as merely plauſible, but not ſo- 
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Will, III. which they were prepared for, the emperor had deſired the 
king to enter into a treaty of partition, and had conſented ta | 


lid: that it was a diſingenuous 


one; that great ſervices were 
done to France by it; that it 
was carried on without the con- 


federates; that the parliament 


was not conſulted in it; that the 
balance of Europe was loft by 
it; that the archduke ſhould 
have been ſent into Spain, which 
would have prevented that trea- 
ty ; that the treaty produced the 


will of the king of Spain ; and 


that the Spaniards complained 


_ advocates in print, and particu- 


of the treaty. By 
However, the treaty had ſome 


larly the author of © Two letters 


ttition treaty,” republiſhe 


* to a friend concerning the _ 

if 
the third volume of State Tracts, 
p. 184. Biſhop Burnet had ſome 


hand in theſe letters, in the for- 


mer of which the occaſion of 


the treaty is thus ſtated: We 


and the Dutch had got thro” 


„ the 


„ were freed from a war, ſince, 
** when that preſſed him on all 
hands, yet with a {mall army 


%a war at a vaſt charge, and 
with infinite danger. We 
* {aw the weakneſs of Spain in 
buſineſs of Barcelona. 
“ There was no reckoning on 
* them as capable of making 
« a ftand, if the king of France 


he could at his leiſure take 


*© that important place. Had 


Spain any intrinſic ſtrength to 


„. reſiſt, there was time enough 


„ given them to have brought 


ay, 


it all together. If, I 
« France then with ſo ſmall a 
** body made ſuch a conqueſt, 
% what could be expected from 
++ Spain, when the French king 


tages againſt the Turks, and 


his own ſtrength, and diſguſt- 


Ryſwick, he had ſhewed fo 


«© Herely at any rate, and fo lit 


* preſſed thereto. 


every 


* ſhould ſend his whole ſtrength 
*« againſt them? A fleet before 
„Cadiz, and two {mall armies 
* marching in through Catalo- 
* nia and Navarre, might have 


„ found it hard to ſubſiſt, but 


*© not to conquer Spain. The 
* emperor abandoning all other 
“ thoughts, had, during the 
5 laſt war, purſued his advan- 


* thereby had both exhauſted 


* ed his allies. And, on the 
* concluſion of the peace of 


great an inclination to ruin 


* tle regard to the honour of a 
prince to whom he owed (0 
much, that this, with ſome 
other things, which I love 
* not to remember, becauſe ! 
hope that court will grow 
* wiſer) had given ſo juſt a diſ- 
* content, that few ſeemed wil- 


© ling to engage in a new war 


« for him and his family. And 


„ his counſels were ſo dilatory 


„and uncertain, that, inſtead 
* of preſſing the renewal of 2 
general alliance upon the con- 
** clufion of the peace, he ſeem- 
* ed not to regard it, when 
We here 
* were ſo weary of taxes, and 
** ſo jealous of a ſtanding army, 
that we brought down our 
land: force, firſt to twelve thou- 
* ſand, and then to ſeven. Our 
** fleet kept proportion to our 
* army. The Dutch did not 


<* diſarm ſo faſt; yet they had 
_ * no force to ſpare ; and, to be 
„ ſure, they would unwilling!) 


56 o engage 
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« engage in the quarrel deeper 
" hs os did. While the 1 
«+ bates concerning the army 
« were on foot, the ill health 
« of the king of Spain was not 
« forgot to be mentioned, and 
„ the danger of the progreſs 
« that the French might make, 
« if we were reduced to ſuch an 
« incapacity of protecting the 


“ Spaniards, was often repre- 


« ſented, but was often rejected 
« wh indignation, as an arti- 


% fice of the court to get an 


* army kept up. Things be- 
ing in ſuch a ſtate, might not 
« the king think, that what was 
* left for him to do, was to 


„make the beſt bargain he 


could? The author then 
proceeds to ſhew, that, .** how 
bad ſoever the partition might 


« be, it ſeemed ſtill more de- 


* firable to yield up ſome parts 
of theSpanith monarchy, than 
to let France conquer it, or 
rather take it all, 
„ ſelf, the Weſt- Indies and 


Flanders, were the branches 


* of that monarchy, in which 
* we were chiefly concerned ; 
* and: while theſe were kept 
intire in the ſame hands, our 
** intereſts were pretty ſafe. It 
is known, that, what advan- 
tage ſoever the Spaniſh gran- 
dees may make of the domi- 


** nions in and about Italy, 


Spain itſelf is not the ſtronger 


or richer for them, but much 
** to the contrary. It is true, 
„ compounded for that whole 
* ſucceſſion, by yielding up the 


* their intereſts at Rome are 


** fortified by them; but we 
© are little concerned in thoſe. 
| It was not to be imagined, 


Spain 1t- 
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every article of it, except that which related to the duchy of Will. III. 
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that France, which had made 
ſo much noiſe with their pre- 
„„ tenfions to that ſucceſſion, 
and (how ſlight ſoever they 
© may be) had involved all Eu- 
rope im war upon yet ſlighter, 
and that {aw how ſure they 
„ were of conquering io feeble 


an enemy, and ſo weak a ri- 


* val, would let all this go for 
nothing. They did not fear 
** a new alliance againſt them; 
„ they knew well the temper 
both of theEngliſh and Dutch: 
„ they therefore pretended to 
the Italian dominions, If the 
* king had been in condition to 
have talked roundly to them, 
certainly that had Lees both 
© the wiſeſt and beſt method. 
«© But thoſe who ſeem now the 
* molt inflamed againſt the par- 
5 tition treaty, know in their 
** conſciences, that they them- 
„ ſelves would never have en- 


Wl gages in a new war, if the 
«c 


ominions in Italy, much leſs 
„if the duchy of Milan had 
* been the only point in debate. 


I leave it to you to judge 
* whata parliament would have 
« ſaid, if they had been called, 
and had found the French 


king in poſſeſſion of, per- 
* haps, all the Spamſh mo- 
* narchy (as, no doubt, by 
© what we have ſeen, he would 
* ſoon have been, upon the 
« death of the king of Spain) 


if they had diſcovered, that 


©« offers had been made to have 


« dominions in Italy, but that 
the king and his miniſters had 
„ © re. 
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© rejected the propoſition ? I 
doubt not, but then we ſhould 
* have had impeachments upon 


* ;jmpeachments ; and the ſuſ- 
© picions of ſelling and betray- 


„ing the world into the hands 
* of the French, would have 


„ carried ſuch characters of pro- 


* bability, that we would, in 
* reverſe of St. Bartholomew 
«« Shower's ſubtle diſcovery, 
have concluded who they 


« were, that were the inſtru- 
* ments of France, and ſuppo- 


* ſed them to have been as well 
paid for it, as perhaps ſome 
* have been for later ſervices.” 


The author then proceeds, to 
ſhew, that the dominions in Ita- 
ly, though very valuable, yet, 
no naval power belonging to 


them, were not now ſo conſide- 
rable as they had been ſome 
years before; nor was it certain, 
that, notwithſtanding the par- 


tition treaty, they would have 


been a ſure acceſſion to the 
crown of France, which, per- 


haps, would have found as much 


oppoſition to it as ſhe was like 
to receive now to her taking 
poſſeſſion of the whole. He 
next remarks, That king Wil- 
liam did not build much upon 
the faith and honour of the 
French king, but might ima- 
vine, that age had qualified that 
unquiet ſpirit, which had given 


the world ſo much diſturbance. 


He might think, that a bi- 
e gotted prince would, above 
© all other things, deſire to have 
* the Papacy under his protec- 
«tion; that is to ſay, at his 


* mercy. He would, perhaps, 


Will. III. in a new war, had obtained an exchange of it for the duchy 
1700-1, of Lorrain, The emperor did not agree to this, yet he 


ro come ame — 


preſ. 


« chuſe rather to have the do- 


* minions, that were yielded to 
« him by the treaty, which he 


© might expect, without the 
* trouble and charge of a war, 
of which it is not eaſy to ſee 
« the end: a lady, that ha; 


6c ou credit with him, might 


« be known to be fond of this 


« acceſſion of empire, both az 
« laying a great obligation on 
* the ſucceſſion, and as ſecuring 
the quiet and life of one, in 


«© whom ſhe has ſo particular an 


« intereſt: a miniſtry compoſed 
of ſuch young perſons, as 
% might hope to outlive their 
«© monarch, for all his immor- 


« tality, would probably con- 


© clude, that it would be more 
&« meritorious, in another reign, 


to have extended the empire 


* of France, than to have raiſed 
« a younger ſon of France, fo 
as, perhaps, he might be able 


one day, to diſpute matters 


« with his elder brother. Upon 
* one or more of theſe reaſons, 
« or, perhaps, upon much bet- 


ter, the king might have rec- 


„ koned that the treaty would 


have been better ſtood to by 


* the French, without relying 
* ſo entirely upon a faith, that 
* had been ſo often given, and 
„ ſo ſeldom kept.” He ſhews 


likewiſe, that his majeſty had 


other things to depend on; 25, 
particularly, that it was reaſon- 


able to think, that the emperor 
would have come into the treaty, 
though it had been only with 


this deſign, that by his ſon's be- 
ing in poſſeſſion of the beſt part 


of the Spaniſh monarchy, he 


might! 


* 
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preſſed the king not to break off the treaty, but to get the beſt Will. III. 


might thereby be the better en 
abled to lay claim, and ſtruggle 


for the reſt. 


« able to think that a prince, 
« who had no naval force, 


« would have maintained a diſ- 
pute in oppoſition to all the 
naval power of the world 


«c 
40 


10 


10 


united againſt him? And 


„% could a prince of ſuch ex- 
hauſted revenue hope to ſuc- 


ceed, in competition againſt 


2 court ſo dextrous in all the 


methods of it, and fo well 


furniſhed with all that was 
_—y for making it moſt 
? 


effectual? Theemperor's con- 


duct in this matter had been 


ſo unaccountable, it being ſo 


inactive to prevent it, that 
there was no reaſon to ſuſpect 


his not ſubmitting to the par- 


tition treaty, when he ſaw it 


could not be helped. The 
king might likewiſe truſt, 


ſomewhat, to the virtues and 


to the vices of the Spaniards. 


They have had an antipathy 


to the French of above two 
hundred years ſtanding. The 
Spaniards have never, before 
this time, been guilty of be- 
tray ing their country. A f- 
delity, without example, has 
long ſupported a ſinking mo- 
narchy; and ſo it might have 


been ſtill depended on. And 


their coming ſo tamely under 


à French yoke, is a thing 
that was ſo little looked for, 
that, till all ſaw it, none could 


believe it. Upon all theſe ac- 
counts it might ſeem reaſon- 
able enough for the king to 
imagine, that the treaty would 
have been ſtuck to, without 


6 Was it reaſon- 


in the mean whi 
would have been obli- 


mended 


* an abſolute confidence in the 
<« virtues of the Chriſtian king. 
“And, after all, as the king of 
« Spain had lived beyond all 


109 


terms he could for him; and, above all things, he recom- 1700-1. 


men's expectations, ſo the 
„ king might have hoped, that 


«© few years more; and then the 


he might languiſh out yet a 


revenue of the crown of Eng- 


„ land would have been clear- 


ed of all I and, 
e, the French 
king 


« ged to keep ſuch meaſures, 
% as would have ſecured us from 


« all attempts, and have ſunk 


e the hopes of a treacherous 
60 party among ourſelves, who 
had ſet up their reſt upon the 


« greatneſs of France, and be- 
gin now to revive their dead 


„ hopes, which ſeemed quite 
„ withered by the peace of Ryſ- 
wick, and by the ſeeming 
e friendſhip between our court 
„ and that of Verſailles.” In 
the Second Letter, the author 
conſiders the objections made to 


the juſtice and to the wiſdom of 


the treaty. It was ſaid to be 
unjuſt in itſelf, as being a diſ- 


polition-of the dominions of a 
third perſon, then alive, made 


by a confederacy of two ſtran- 


being inconſiſtent with the ſe- 


parate article of the grand alli- 


gers, with one of the pretenders ; 
to the ſucceſſion, without the 
conſent of the other; and, as 


ance, made in 168g, whanby 


the States-general ſtipulated with 


the emperor, to aſſiſt him in 


taking the ſucceſſion of the Spa- 
niſh monarchy, in caſe of the 
then king of Spain's death with- 


out iſſue. For the better con- 
e ceiving 


rat ü ron 
Will. III. mended ſecreſy, that ſo he might not loſe his intereſt ix 
1700-1. Spain, by ſeeming to conſent to this partition. It is certain, 
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ceiving the force of the objec- 
tions and the anſwers, it will be 
proper to ſtate the ſeveral pre- 
tenſions to the ſucceſſion. Phi- 
lip the Third had iſſue, beſides 
his ſon Philip the Fourth, three 
daughters; Anna, the eldeſt, 
married to Lewis XIII. father 
of Lewis XIV; Margaret, the 


ſecond, married to the emperor, 


Ferdinand III, father of the 
reigning emperor; and Cathe- 
rine, married to the duke of Sa- 
voy. Philip the Fourth had 
iſſue, beſides the laſt king of 
Spain, dead without iſſue, two 
daughters; the eldeſt, Maria- 
Thereſa, married to Lewis IV, 
Who had iſſue the Dauphin - the 
other, Margaret, married to the 


then emperor, by whom ſhe had 


iſſue only Maria-Antonietta, firſt 
wife to the elector of Bavaria, 


and they had one child, the late 


eleCtoral prince, born in 1691, 
and who died the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1698. Upon the ſeveral 
marriages of the two infantas 
_ withLewis X[II andLewis XVI, 
ſolemn renunciations were made 


of all claims to the ſucceſſion of 


the Spaniſh dominions, by them 
or their deſcendants. Thoſe re- 
nunciations the houſe of Auſtria 
_ inſiſted upon as valid, and fo 
their claim took place. The 


French pretended to object to 


their validity, and claimed the 
ſucceſſion, as if nothing had paſ- 
ſed to bar them. This being 
the caſe, it appears, that the 
firſt treaty of partition was 


not liable to the objection of 
want of proper parties; for, 


as the French king and the Dau- 


with thoſe of England, France, 
and the States- general; but, the “ 


1 


ati 
that, 


phin entered into it, ſo the elee. 
tor of Bavaria, in behalf of hi 
ſon, in whom at that time the 
whole right of the houſe of Ay. 
ſtria was indiſputably lodged, W 
was not only conſenting, but 
promoted it. And this firſt trea. 
ty had a very good conſequence; 
for, as ſoon as the tranſaction 
took air, it not only occaſioned 
the king of Spain to make : 
will by which he declared the 
electoral prince his univerfal heit, 
but it made the emperor to ac. 
quieſce in it; who, till that 
time, was vigorouſly ſolliciting, 
by his miniſter at Madrid, for a 
will in favour of the archduke, 
As to the ſecond treaty, it ap- 
pears, by the powers, which are 
in print, that it began in Hol. 
land, by a joint negotiation of 
the emperor's plentpotentiary, 
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emperor not thinking it fit 0 “ 
appear a party in ſuch a negotia- Wt * 
tion, for reaſons which were ob- “ 
vious enough, the treaty was af.“ 
terwards concluded without him.“ 
* To ſay it was unjuſt, for that“ 
«« reaſon, is at the {ame time to 
“ ſay, the ſeparate article of the 
and alliance was unjuti; “ 
e for that was diſpoſing of the“ 
dominions of a Gas then li- 
ing, by an agreement of two 
ſtrangers, with one only of 
« the pretenders. As the em- 


peror was no party to this lat 
treaty, ſo France was no par- 
« ty to the firſt. If it was con- 
« ſiſtent with juſtice for the king . 
of England and the States “ 
agree, that one of the proven 

EE or 
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ders ſhould have the whole, 
without any privity or conſent 
of the other, or of Spain; 


how could it be unjuſt (as to 


the nature of the contract) to 
enter into an agreement with 
one only of the pretenders, 
for diſtributing the ſucceſſion 
among all that claimed? 
When controverſies ariſe be- 
tween ſovereign princes, there 
is no judicature to determine 
of the right; and they are 
at liberty to refuſe to ſubmit 
to a mediation, which 1s often 


hard to bring about, becauſe 


both parties muſt agree in the 
mediators. Controverſies of 
this fort would never have an 
end, but in the ruin of one of 
the parties, and perhaps of 
neighbouring nations, in the 
conſequence, unleſs other 
princes and ſtates may, by a 
proper interpoſition, in ſuch 
a manner as they think moſt 
agreeable to the juſtice and 
to the good of their own ſub- 
jects, oblige all the preten- 
ders to recede from extremi- 
ties, and, in caſe of obſtina- 
cy on any fide, to aſſiſt thoſe 


who are willing to yield for 
the ſake of peace. This has 


been the approved practice of 
all ages. A well founded ap- 
prehenſion of an unreaſonable 


increaſe of power in a neigh- 


bouring prince, has been al- 
ways held to bea juſt ground 
of 5 


reaſon to prevent it by treaty. 
An acceſſion of the intire Spa- 


niſh dominions, either to the :! ſome things had paſſed at that 


war: It may be 


better defended to be a juſt * proviſion for ſecuring any 


That, by our conſtitution, all foreign negotiations were truſted Will. III. 
ntirely to the crown: That the king was under no ob] 


emperor {whoſe claim was for 
himſelf and his lineal deſcen- 
dants) or to France, muſt un- 
queſtionably have formed a 
«© power extremely terrible to 
the reſt of Europe. It was 
* therefore neceſſary to think of 
* dividing the ſucceſſion, or 
turning it out of the direct 
&« Une, Br the common ſecu- 
« rity of Chriſtendom. Princes 
are bound to provide for the 
ſafety of their ſubje&s, by all 
reaſonable ways: If the moſt 
eligible cannot be arrived at, 
they muſt purſue ſuch me- 
thods as are practicable. It 
was viſible, the French king 
was reſolved not to acquieſce 
in the renunciations : his flat- 
terers had abſolutely hardened 
him in the opinion, that all 
* thoſe ſolemn acts were inſig- 

nificant ; and, to make good 
theſe ſentiments, he had not 


only employed his lawyers, 


* but his arms, in the diſpute, 


c“ for many years. This the 
*© emperor well knew; nay, it 
is expreſly declared in the 
t Separate Article of the Grand 
Alliance: ſo that when the 
accident happened, the war 
was inevitable; and the ac- 
cident was expected every 
day. No care had been 
taken to form the neceſſary 
alliances, on the concluſion 
of the treaty of Ryſwick ; no- 
thing was determined as to 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion; no 


« thing ſtipulated by the grand 
„ alliance. On the contrary, 


time, 


iga- 1700-1. 
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1700-1. to hear, much leſs was he obliged to follow their advice. lM 


time, which neceſſarily made 


a ſtrangeneſs between the em- 
peror and the Proteſtant prin- 
ces. No arguments were 
omitted to draw him into new 
meaſures, in order to make 
the Separate Article of the 
Grand Alliance ſignificant and 


reaſonable to inſiſt upon terms, 
when it was ſo freſh in me- 
mory, where the burden of 
the laſt war lay, But, by 
reaſon of the very ſlow mea- 
ſures of the court of Vienna, 
and the particular intereſts 


which the emperor thought 


himſelf under the neceſſity of 
managing with the court at 
Madrid, nothing had been 
done, or was likely to be 
done, on that ſide; and at 


the ſame time the ſubjects of 


England and Holland ſeemed 
neither willing nor ableto en- 
ter into a new war. 


as during the war, but was at 


vaſt expence in buying horſes 


for remounting their cavalry, 
and liſting the ableſt men, as 


faſt as they were diſbanded by 
the confederates. | 
treaty, a war was inevitable, 


Without a 


or rather, France was maſter 
of all, without a war. This 
was the urhappy neceſſity, 
under which the king and the 


States found themſelves. And 


in ſuch circumſtances, where 


was the injuſtice, to accept ot 


the contract of the French 
king and the Dauphin, to 
content themſelves with a part 
only of the vaſt ſucceſſion, and 
ſuch a part, as would not on- 


allotted to him, which perhap 
„Was wanting before. Fa 
« tences of France to any par 


France 
did not only continue armed, 


par 


« ]y be at leaſt inconvenient yf 
the parties contracting, ba 


cc 
cc 


to the general liberty and ſe 
5 


curity of Europe, rather tha 
leave him in circumſtancesy 
ſeize the whole, or at leafty 
take the immediate poſſeſic 


A 


of thoſe parts, which woul(ſf 
effectual. And it was highly 


*© neceſſarily and ſuddenly er 
* danger the trade and ſafeg 
of the Engliſh and theDutci} 
Upon the foot of this treat, 
the king and the States ac. 
* quired an explicit and diret 
right to compel the Frend 
* king to acquieſce in the ſhar 


cc 


though Spain, in reſpect oi 
95 n renunciations an 
* ſolemn acts, had an expre 
“right to oppoſe the future pre: 


* of that ſucceſſion, yet it ws 
e not plain, that by renewing 
* his claim, he violated any 
league with England and 
« Holland, which would be the 
“ caſe after his entering int 


that treaty. There is anothe: 


« yeryconſiderable thing tojul 


* tity this treaty, if it be true, 


c as it has been affirmed, that 
“during the tranſactions in Ho- 
5 land in the ſummer 1699, tht 
«© emperor's miniſters, thougi 
* they declared they could nat 


make themſelves parties to at 


agreement for diſmembering 
e the Spaniſh monarchy, whicl 


5 . 1 
« would whoily ruin their 2. 


« fairs at Madrid, yet they c. 
not expreſs any great averi: 


to be ſeemingly forced to ſone 


« realonable terms. It has ne. 


often been known, that a de· 
| e #8 


« jiberate act of three ſovereign 


% powers, made upon. wig 
« weighty grounds, has been io 
« frankly called, Unjuſt. The 
« emperor has not found cauſe 


© to give it that hard name; 
„ nay, the French themſelves, 


« who have violated this treaty 
« in the moſt open and ſhame- 
« leſs manner, and want to the 
« higheſt degree an excuſe for 
« breach of faith, and had a 
« good one, if the treaty was 
« unjuſt, yet they have never 
« called it by that name, but 
% have contented themſelves to 
e take up the wretched pre- 
* tence, that by breaking the 
league, they have purſued the 
« ſpirit and enen, of it.” The 


author then proceeds to juſtify 


the wiſdom of the treaty, and to 
ſhew, that it was the only means 
left to prevent the impending de- 
ſtruction of Europe; and that, 


in the making of it, the intereſt 
of the houſe of Auſtria was ſin- 


cercly eſpouſed, and a ſollicitous 
care uſed, that the balance- of 
Europe ſhould not be intirely 


broken, and at the ſame time 


Sand and Holland did not 
neglect themſclves, but made 
ſuch a diſtribution as might be 
leaſt prejudicial to their intereit. 
„The three things, ſays he, 


© which they were principally 


«c 


obliged to take care of, were 


to this, they were firſt to take 


| © care of the barrier in Flan- 


ders, for making good where- 


of ſo much money had been 


® 


their ſecurity, their trade, and 
the common intereſt of the 
Proteſtant religion. In order 
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articular it was ſaid, that the keeper of the great feal had no Will. III. 
ort of authority, to deny the putting it, either to powers 


a 


ſpent, and ſo much blood had 
been ſhed, it being demon- 
ſtrably plain, that if France 
was poſſeſſed of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, it was not poſſi- 
ble for the Dutch to bear long 
the expence of ſupporting 
themſelves; and when they 
fell a prey to France (not- 
withſtanding the vain diſ- 
courſes we heard not long be- 
fore) England was not likely 


to be free any great while. 


The ſecond thing, which 
concerned both nations high- 
ly, was the preſerving the 
trade of Spain, and the uſe of 
her ports. 


4 The third thine,” which 


concerned England, and the 
Dutch not a little, was to 


keep the Weſt-Indies, and 


the trade thither, in the con- 
dition they then ſtood. For 
it will not be denied, if ever 


France can appropriate to it- 


ſelf the trade of Spain, and 


* the management of the Spa- 


niſn Weſt Indies, ſhe will 


ſoon be miſtreſs of the world. 


«© Theſe were the things to 
be firſt looked after, and for 


* theſe the treaty did fully pro- 


vide, It is not to be denied 
but that the Turkey trade was 
of great conſequence to both 
nations, and the trade of 


Italy not inconſiderable, eſpe- 


cially, to Holland; and it 
were to be wiſhed, that every 
thing could have been intirely 


gained: But, when that was 


impoſſible, the moſt weight 


was to be laid on what was 
* of the greateſt conſequence. 


«© —— The 


for 1700-1. 
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Will. III. a treaty, or to any treaty, which the king ſhould agree lf 
1700-r. That the Jaw gives no direction in ſuch matters, and he coil 


* 


he treaty of parti- 


„had placed Spain, the Weſt- 
Indies, the Netherlands, and 
% Milan in ſuch hands, as 
« France could expect no ſin- 


* cere aſſiſtance from. What 
real addition of power Naples 


and Sicily would have brought 
* to her, is not ſo plain. 


«* ſtrength. Whether ſhe would 


* have been ſtronger by the 


poſſeſſion of two remote coun- 
64 
«© utmoſt hatred to the French, 
experience only would have 
ſhewn. Italy would have been 


alarmed to the laſt degree, 


to find the French taking 


poſſeſſion of ſo large a part of 

it, which it could not be poſ- 
ſible to prevent, conſidering 
the power and preparations 
* of France. Bur this would 
«© not have been the firſt time, 
that the French had got to 


cily, and yet were not able 
to hold them. Certain it is, 


„the Court of Rome would 


have found itſelf obliged to 
s {et all its engines on work to 
I prevent the eſtabliſhing of that 
* ſlavery, which was inevita- 
_« bly coming upon them. They 
would be diſcerning money 
e 


to lee, that from that hour t 


French king became peace- 


* ably ſettled in the poſſeſſion of 


_ © mutt ſink in his character, 
and would be no more than 


a a French biſhop. 


'The reſt 


of the Catholic world would 


Li 


France is a compleat united 


| © princes and ſtates, which i 
tries, whoſe natives have the 


be maſters of Naples and Si- 


Naples and Sicily, the pope 


ng 


* hardly conſider him as a con 


“ mon father, who could þ 
„% made and unmade at the 
«« pleaſure of France. With. 
* out pretending to prophee, 
* one may ſay literally, tha 
% heaven and earth al hays 
«© been moved upon this occa. 
„ ſion. The church would 
* have drawn out all her force; 
* ſpiritual and temporal; and, 
& beſides the influence ſhe would 
« always have upon the Italian 


* avowedly not little, they 
„ themſelves are quick-ſighted 
“ enough to ſee, what different 
figures the princes of Franc: 

make in this age from what 
they made heretofore, and ty 
learn caution from ſo ſignif- 
cant examples. Beſides the 


© pope's remonſtrances would 
have had the more authority 
das well as vigour, from the 


« ſcandalous appearance it 


e would have had to the Whole 


« world, that France, in con- 


junction with two heretic 


„ powers, ſhould diſpoſe of the 


« fiefs of the church. The 


% emperor would undoubtedly 
© have been ſollicited by all 


* ſorts of arguments to aſſiſt the 


„ church, and aſſert the liberty 
6 of Italy; and, how far he 
* might have been able to re- 
« ſiſt, might not be diſſicult to 
„ gueſs. All the Catholic 
oy eee, of Germany were ©: 
liberty to act as the conjunc- 
5e ture invited them. The Ita. 


„ lians would not have appre- 
« hended any thing from Spam, 
* they would have underſtood 


d eaſil), 
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ſiſted moſt on the other ſide upon the concluding a treaty of 
Ithis importance, without communicating it firſt to the privy- 

ouncil. During this debate, ſome lords having ſpoke very 
refletingly on the French king, the earl of Rocheſter ani- 
madyerted upon them, alledging, that all men ought to ſpeak 


0 reſpectfully of crowned heads; and that this duty was more 
hare Se . lang 
ICCAs 


ou eaſily, which way the arch- © where upon all accounts we 
"cel duke's wiſhes would go. The © ought to wiſh it, and not 
and duke of Lorrain's affection to — as being the moſt remote 
ou © the houſe of Auſtria is ſo well * from us. The apprehenſion 
ian WW © known, that it is certain the “ of a Catholic league, which 
chi French could have depended “ is no chimera, and which it 
ther ll © on nothing from Milan in his “is to be too juſtly feared may 
btel © hands. And though the late “ be the immediate conſequence 
rent chancellor in his letter ſaid, * of a ſettled peace among the 
ance © © That, if the treaty ſhould “ Popiſh powers, when the zeal 


Wrot refuſe to put the great ſeal to any thing, for which he Will. III. 
had an order from the king, unleſs the matter was contrary 1700-1. 
to law, which had made no proviſion in this eaſe. They in- 


hat take place, and Milan could “ of the emperor, as well as 1 


dee © not be relieved by ſea, it © the French king, is conſi- 
niß⸗ © would be of little ſigniſication © dered, would have been far 
the MY in the hand of any prince,“ “ removed. In ſuch a ſtate of 
oult “ we ſee he was miſtaken, and “ things we could apprehend 
Yity that very powerful reliefs © nothing to our trade, not 
the MY might be ſent by land to Mi- © even in the Mediterranean. 

i © lan, and the emperor and © All parties would have found 
empire might always have an © it reaſonable to be courting 
on- © open way into Italy through “ the great naval powers of the 
tic “ that country, The king of © world. We might be neuter, | 
the France would have been cau- “ if we thought fit, or might 
The MW © tious to have left his frontier “ have made our own terms. 
* naked towards Flanders, when © We were not bound to take 
all in poſſeſſion of a prince of the © any other ſhare in the war 


the MW © houſe of Auftria, or to have © than we pleaſed ; for, though _ 
erty ! left the Rhine unguarded, © we ſtood obliged to ſee the 
he when the pope would be ſure “ treaty executed, yet in the 

re- © to have a prevailing power * utmoſt ſtrictneſs that was all. 

t to |} © with the eccleſiaſtical electors, We were not bound to main- 


£c 


olic and the other Catholicprinces “ tain the reſpeQive parties in 
c a: W * of the empire. This would © poſſeſſion: We might have 
ne: © have been the higheſt ſecu- © enjoyed the advantages of 
Ita- JF © rity to the Proteſtant intereſt, , peace, or we might have 
re: | © for which certainly we were © otherwiſe found our advan- 
ain; N above all other things con-“ tages in return for our aſſiſ- 
ood MF © cerned. Italy would have “ tance, in caſe we choſe to 


ih, been the ſcene of the war, © give it to either fide.” bj-. 
T 


ö 
| 
| 
! 


The Iords 


oppoſed it, the whole matter next day to the houſe, when he told them, 
Burnet. that he had not concluded the treaty alone, but had, by the 
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Will. III. particularly incumbent on the peers of a kingdom, who de. 
1700-1. rive all their honour and luſtre from the crown. This way 
ſeconded by another earl, who ſaid, That the king of France 
woas not only to be reſpected, but likewiſe to be feared. To 
whom another lord replied, That he hoped no man in Eng. 
land needed to be afraid of the French king ; much lefs the 
peer, who ſpoke laſt, who was too much a friend to that 
monarch, to fear any thing from him. Thus ended the firſt 
day of the debate (b). 9 Sh 6 
The earl of Portland apprehending, that this might fall 
too heavily upon him, got the king's leave to communicate 


adviſed with 
in the treaty 


king's order, acquainted fix of his chief miniſters with it, 
who were the earls of Pembroke and Marlborough, the vil. 
count Lonſdale, the lord Somers and Hallifax, and fecretar 
Vernon. Upon which theſe lords, being likewiſe freed by 
the king from the oath of ſecreſy, informed the houſe, that Wm 
the earl of Jerſey having in the king's name called them to- ne 
_ gether, the treaty was read to them; and that they excepted fre 
to ſeveral things in it, but they were told, that his majeſty Nad 
had carried the matter as far as was poſſible, and that he Mee 
could obtain no better terms. That therefore when they th 
were thus aſſured, that no alterations could be made, but Mw 
that every thing was ſettled, they gave over inſiſting on par- he 
ticulars, and only adviſed, that his majeſty might not en- ne 
gage himſelf in any thing, that would bring on a new war, Ng. 
Hince the nation had been ſo uneaſy under the laſt, This Mp! 
was carried to the king, and that, a few days after, he Wcc 
told ſome of them, that he was made acquainted with th 
their exceptions; but, how reaſonable ſoever they were, lie Wth 
had driven the matter as far as he could. The earl of Pem- II 
broke ſaid to the houſe of lords, he had offered the king 
thoſe advices, that he thought were moſt for his ſervice, and I © 


(b) There was ſo great warmth which, as the report then was, I « 

in the debates of the commons the king ſo highly reſented, . 
concerning this treaty, that more that he dropped an expreſſion, I 
than one of the members broke ſignifying, that, if the diſparity WI 
in upon common decency and of their condition had not re- 
good manners to a high degree. ſtrained him, he would have de- 
Seymour, Bolles, and others manded the ſatisfaction of him, 
compared the dividing another which all gentlemen have a riglt 
man's kingdom to robbing on to and of one that gives ihe 
the highway,” It was called, lye. . 5 | 
by Howe, a * felonious treaty, 


| fat 
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for the good of the nation; but that he did not think himſelf Will. III. 
bound to give an account of that to any other perſons. ' He 1700-1, 
was not the perſon aimed at ; for which reaſon there was no- 
Fthing ſaid, either againſt him, or the earls of Marlborough 
ng. Nor Jerſey. Upon this the debate went on. Some ſaid, this 
the was a mockery, to afk advice, when there was no room for 
hat Nit. It was anſwered, that the king had aſked advice of his 
it privy-council, and they had given it; but that, ſuch was the 
royal prerogative, that it was ſtill free for him to follow it or 
fall Wnot, as he ſaw cauſe. — 3 5 
ate In concluſion, after three days debate, the houſe of lords re- The lords 
m, ſolved to ſet out this matter in an addreſs to the king, complain- age a 
the ing both of the partition treaty, and of the method, in which it pr, H. L. 
it, had been carried on. The lord Wharton moved an addition II. 25, 
vil- Wro the addreſs, that, whereas the French king had broke that 
ary treaty, they ſhould adviſe his majeſty to treat no more with 
by Whim, or rely on his word, without a real ſecurity. This was 
hat I much oppoſed by all thoſe, who were againſt engaging in a 
to. Wnew war: They ſaid all motions of that kind ought to come 
ted ¶ from the houſe of commons, who only could ſupport ſuch an 
lty WM advice, which did in effect engage us in a new war; nor 
he I could they lay the blame on the breaking of a treaty, which 
hey ¶ they were Are to condemn. They alſo excepted to the 
but WW words Real Security as ambiguous ; but the majority of the 
ar- W houſe agreed to it, for there was ſuch treachery in the French 
en- ¶ negotiations, that they could not be relied on without a good 
ar, ¶ guarantee, and the pledge of ſome ſtrong places. It now 
bis W plainly appeared, that the deſign was to ſet on the houſe of 
he ¶ commons to impeach ſome lords, who had been concerned in 
th the partition treaty; for it was moved to ſend the addreſs to 
he ¶ che commons for their concurrence, but that was not carried. 
m. The addreſs was to this effect: 4+ That their lordſhips, ha- 
ing “ ving conſidered the treaty of the 21ſt of February, or the 
and 5th of March 1700, made with the French king, toge- 
** ther with the ſeparate and ſecret articles, which his ma- 
Lan“ jeſty had been pleaſed to communicate to them, did moſt 
** humbly reprefent to him, that, to their great ſorrow, they 
“ found the matters thereof to have been of very ill con- 
* ſequence to the peace and ſafety of Europe; for that, be- 
de- ſides the occaſion it might have given to the late king of 
um, “ Spain, to have made his will in favour of the duke of An- 
ioht “ jou, if that treaty had taken effect; the prejudice to his 
the “ majeſty and his {abjeds, and indeed to all Europe, by the 
* addition of Sicily, Naples, ſeveral ports of the Mediterra- 
I“ nean, the province of Guipuſcor, and the duchy of Lor- 
2k © v8 + Co . *« rain, 
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Will. III.“ rain, had been not only very great, but contrary to tene 
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s at any meeting of his council, much leſs that it was a 
s viſed or approved of by any council or committee of cou 


o beſeech him, that, for the future, he would be pleafed 
„ require and admit, in all matters of importance, the at 


to whom his majeſty might be pleaſed to impart all atta 
both at home and abroad, which might any way conce 


„ knowledge of their country would alſo render them mo 


large and repeated demonſtrations of his ſubjects duty a 


ſcemcd to bear this cenſure of the treaty with his uſual 


<< pretence of the treaty itſelf, which was to prevent any um. 
e brage that might have been taken, by uniting ſo may 
<« ſtates and dominions under one head. That, by all th 
informations they had had of that fatal Sha they coul 
< not find, that the verbal orders and inſtructions (if ay 
<« were given to his majeſty's plenipotentiaries) were eye 
c conſidered in any of his majeſty's councils : or that th 
e draught of that treaty had ever been laid before his majelh 


bu 
er 
I 


thi 


ce cil. Wherefore they thought themſelves bound in dutyt 
<« his majeſty, and juſtice to their country, moſt humbly 


< vice of his natural born ſubjects, whoſe known probity a 
<« fortunes. might give him and his people a juſt atlurance( 
< their fidelity to his ſervice; and that, in order thereunty 
c he would be pleaſed to conſtitute a council of ſuch perfor 


© him and his dominions. For as intereſt and natural 4 
« fection to their country would incline them to wiſh tl 
6 welfare and proſperity of it much more than others, u 
had no tuch ties upon them; and as their experience u 


capable than ſtrangers, of adviſing his majeſty in the 
* intereſts ot it; ſo they were confident, that, after ſug 


c affection, his majeſty could not doubt of their zealinl 
« ſervice, nor want the knowledge of perſons fit to be t 


c ployed in all his moſt ſecret and arduous affairs, 1 
« that, ſince it appeared the French king's accepting of i uon 
„bing of Spain's will was a manifeſt violation of that tre 1 
» they humbly adviſed his majeſty, in future treaties “ ſ 
that prince, to proceed with ſuch caution, as might ci ti 
« a real ſecurity.” F n 
Tais addreſs being carried by the lord-keeper alone © 2 
Kenſington, who there found two or three of the loch“ ! 
waiting, to make a ſhew of a houſe, it was preſented, “ | 
the 24th of March, to his majeſty, who anſwered, © Tl | 
dit contained matter of very great moment; and that 
Would always take care, that all treaties, he made, e 
«© be for the honour and ſafety of England.“ The e 


1 
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neſs: And the new miniſters continued ſtill in his confidence, Will. III. 
but he laid the matter much to heart. Now he perceived the 1700-1. 
error he had fallen into, by the change he had made in the ——— 
niniſtry. It was plain, they reſolved to govern him in every 
thing, and not to be governed by him in any one thing. 
On the 31ſt of March, the king acquainted the commons, The king's 
That having received an account from Mr. Stanhope, his _— 4 
« envoy at the Hague, that the French ambaſſador there had French 
declared, that the king his maſter had no other anſwer to re- king's an- 
« turn to the demand of the States-geneaal, than that he was 8 © 
« ready to renew the treaty of Ryſwic, it being all theſecurity 111, 132. 
the States were to 4 ; and that he had no orders to give 
« any anſwer to his majeſty's envoy ; but, if his 288 had 
« any thing to demand, it might be done by his ambaſſador 
& at Paris, or the French miniſter at London; and that he 
« had no command to treat with any but the States. And 
« his majeſty having alſo received two reſolutions of the 
« States, and a memorial from their envoy in England, re- 
« Jating to the ſhips they were ſending to join his majeſty's 
« fleet, and the ſuccours they deſired might be haſtened to 
« them, by virtue of the treaty of March 3, 1677 ; his ma- 
« jeſty had thought fit to communicate the whole to that 
« nouſe, that they might be particularly informed of the pre- 
« ſent ſtate of affairs abroad, where the negotiations ſeemed 
to be at an end, by the poſitive anſwer the French ambaſ- 
«* ſador had given to the States, which his majeſty recom- 
* mended to the ſerious conſideration of that houſe, as a 
matter of the greateſt weight and conſequence, and defired 
they would give him ſuch advice upon it, as might be for 
* their own ſecurity, and that of the States-general, and 
©: me peace of Europe.” 5 15 

The commons, having taken this meſſage into conſidera- The cem- 
tion on the 2d of April, reſolved unanimouſly, "That the = DIM 
„humble advice of this houſe be given to his majeſty, to de= 
* fire, that his majeſty will be pleaſed to carry on the nego- 
* tations in concert with the States-general, and take ſuch 
* meaſures therein, as may moſt conduce to their ſafety ; 
* and that his majeſty would purſue the treaty made with 
ord che States-poneral the 3d of March 1677; and to aſſure 
him, that they would eftectually inable him to ſupport the 
treaty of 1677.” By this treaty made by king Charles 
with the Dutch, England was bound to aſſiſt them with 
ten thouſand men, and twenty ſhips of war, if they were 
attacked. Though the king knew what the commons meant 
by confining him to the ticaty of 1677, and ſpeaking in 881 

12 nera 


— 
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Wil. III. neral terms of his providing, for their ſecurity, namely h 
1700-1, evade his deſire of forming a confederacy for a new war, " 


anſwer, 


Bur net, | 


* moſt conduce to their ſecurity. He thanked them for the 


A this occaſion, would very much contribute to the obtain- 


Pe TH E HI STOR * ' Woo 


without which he foreſaw France would never yield up ary Wl + 
part of the Spaniſh Marry ; he returned, however to 


The king's their reſolution of advice, this foft anſwer ; „ That, accord. N 


ing to their advice, he had given orders to his envoy at 
«© the Hague, to carry on the negotiations in concert with the It 
6 States- general, and to take ſuch meaſures therein, as might I bu 


s aſſurance they had given, that they would effectually in- 
e able him to ſupport the treaty of 1677; and told them, that My, 
he would purſue the ſame, as they adviſed ; and he did Ml 4.1 
not doubt, but the readineſs, which they had ſhewn upon fr 
ing ſuch a ſecurity, as was deſired.” _ 
Though the commons could not, upon this occaſion, be nt 
carried farther than to adviſe the king to purſue the treaty of ſer 
1677; the houſe of lords, however, addreſſed him to enter pre 
into leagues offenſive and defenſive with the emperor and ker 


other princes and ſtates, who were intereſted againſt the con- or 


junction of the French and Spaniſh monarchies. This cold-W mne 


neſs and uncertainty in the Engliſh councils gave the French ge 
ou advantages, in their negotiations both in Germany and 


ortugal. They tried the courts of Italy, but without ſut. 


ceſs; only the duke of Mantua conſented, that they ſhould lens 


willing to engage; yet, for tear we ſhould at laſt ſee our in 


were practiſed on to embroil the nation, ſo that we might 


make a ſhew, as if they had ſurprized him, and ſo force hin, 
to put Mantua into their hands. The Pope and the Vene- “ k 
tians would not declare themſelves. The former favoured & 


the French, as the latter did the emperor, who began the #* 


war with a pretenſion on the duchy of Milan, as a fief of the 
empire, that devolved on him; and he was making mags 


Zines, both in Tirol and at Trent. The French ſeemed to y - 
_ deſpiſe all he could do, and did not apprehend, that it wu. , 
poſſible for him to march an army into Italy. Both the king. 5 
and the States- general preſſed him to make that attempt. The ot 
elector of Bavaria and ſome of the circles had agreed to ee 
neutrality this year; fo that there was no hope of doing much pe 
upon the Rhine; and the French were making the Italia a 
feel, what inſolent maſters they were like to prove. Tha. n 
produced a general uneaſineſs among them, which detet 85 
mined the emperor to ſend an army into Italy under the com. I 
mand of prince Eugene. England was all this while very u n 


tereſt ſo clearly, that we muſt have fallen into it, thoſe, whe 


Not 
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not be in a condition t6 mind foreign affairs, ſet on foot a WIIl. HII. 
deſign to impeach the former miniſtry, cn 2 — 1 

In the mean time, a letter written in Latin came to the | 
king from the king of n giving —— his acceſſion to 
the crown (a) 

This letter was delivered by Farcy on the 19th of April, The king 
N. S. to the earl of Mancheſter at Paris, who deſired him, as 1 the 
count Tallard had left England, to tranſmit it to his maſter. N. 

It was dated, the day after king Philip entered into Spain; Cole. 
dut the date ank the letter were viſibly written at different Burnet, 
times. The king ordered the letter to be read in the cabinet- 
council on the 13th of April; where there was a ſhort de- 

bate concerning it, but it was never brought into any further 
deliberation there. The earl of Rocheſter ſaw, that the king 

emed diſtruſtful of him, and reſerved to him, in the matter, 

and was highly offended at it. He and the reſt of the new 
miniſtry preſſed his majeſty to own the king of Spain, and to 

anſwer the letter; and, ſince the Dutch had done ſo, it 

ſeemed reaſonable that the king ſhould likewiſe do it. They 
prevailed at laſt, but with much difficulty. The thing was 

kept ſecret, and was not communicated to the privy- council 

or to the two houſes; nor did the King ſpeak of it to any of 

the foreign miniſters. The Paris Gazette gave the world 

the firſt notice of it This, rang carried 1 in ſuch a manner, 


* 


(a) The dine - of the 1 by us chan the caltivating of 


letter is as follows: 
„Philip by the grace of God 
king of Spain, both Sicilies, 
* &c, to the moſt potent prince 
"and lord William king of 
Great Britain, &c. Our moſt 
dear brother and couſin, 
« health and proſperity. Mott 
ſerene and molt potent prince, 


« moſt dear brother and couſin; 


% fince we are, after perfecting 


Hof our journey, arrived at this 


« court, and have there taken 
poſſeſſion of all the kingdom 


* and dominions belonging to 


* the crown of Spain, we will 
not delay giving your ma- 


(6 


Given at our pa- 


a mutual friendſhip with your 
majeſty and you crown, chat 
ſo we may by real ſigns let 
your majeſty ſee the inclina- 
tion of our mind, and that 
we may alſo in this imitate 


the examples of the moſt ſe- * 


rere kings, our predeceſſurs, 
always mindful of the welfare 
of the Chriſtian world, Thus 
may the moſt good and great 


| God blels your: life with mw 


grace” 
15 Your majeſty wok” 
foring Brother, 


Philip. . 
e la 


„ jeſty notice of it, and to aſ- ** 8 Joſeph M 

ſure you at the ſame time, 24 of March, 0 Puerta. | 

chat nothing is more defired 1706. 

H 3 | ſeemed 


1 18 


1700-1. 


Cole. 
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T HR HIS TO AT 
Will. III. ſeemed the more ſtrange, becauſe his miniſtry had ſo late 
condemned a former one, for not communicating the pan 
tion treaty to the council, before it was concluded; and yy 
had, in a matter of great conſequence, ſo ſoon forgot th 
cenſures, which they had thrown out ſo liberally upon th 
| ſecrecy with which that matter had been tranſacted (b). 
T he earl of Mancheſter, having received an account fron 
Mr. ſectetary Vernon of his majeſty's anſwer to the king 
Spain's letter, informed Torcy, the French miniſter of i 
and took notice of it to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who did ne 
know before, that his maſter 


b) His majeſty's letter to the 
king of Spain was likewiſe in 


Laun, and the tranſlation of it 


Ce 
Ls 
ec 
66 


6 


CT 


cc 


46 


40 


66 


©: "hs 


Cc 
40 
«c 


«c- 
46 


«ce. 


* 


40 


cc 


«c 


cc 


Ld 
-" "> 


is as follows: | 


« William the Third, by the 
grate of God, king.of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, 
defender of the faith, &c. to 
the moſt ſerene and potent 
prince, the lord Philip the 
Fifth, by the ſame grace, 
king of Spain, both Sicilies, 
Jeruſalem, India, &c. arch- 


duke of Auftria, duke of 


Burgundy, Brabant, and Mi- 


lan, earl of Hapſburg, Flan- 
ders, Tirol, &c. our moit 
dear brother and couſin, greet- 


ing. Moſt ſerene and moſt 
potent prince, brother, and 


couſin, we have received your 


majeſty's letter of the 24th of 


March laſt, which was for 


many reaſons very acceptable 


to us, as well becauſe it gave 


us notice of your happy arri- 
val in your kingdom of Spain, 
and of your coming to the 


poſſeſſion of it, and taking 


upon you the government of 


„ the dominions thereunto be- 
longing : as becauſe you have 


aſſured us, that your majeſty 


hat y a mind, that the moſt an- 


had wrote to king Willian 


60 
cc 
4 
cc 
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«6 


« 


cievt friendſhip and correſ- £ 


© united, and that the adva 


* advantage and proſperity 


pondence betwixt the 
crowns ſhall remain invidl 
ble. We have indeed wi 
lingly embraced this oppor 
tunity to congratulate you 
majeſty, on your happy « 
ceſſion to the crown of Spa 
and to certify to you ht 
much we value you; 
how great a defire we har 
that your majeſty ſhoul 
know, thet we will, wi 
great application, do all th 
we can, that the mutual uni 
ſubſiſting betwixt us by tre 
ties and friendſhip be clot 


tages of both nations mi 
every day be more and me 


promoted and flouriſh ; w] 


we hope will alſo end int 


all Europe. For the ret, | 
recommend your majeſty 
the care and protection 
Almighty God. Given 
our palace at Kenſington, 
17th of April, in the ye 
our Lord 1701, and the! 
of our reign.” 


Your majeſty's moſt 
Loving Brother and Couft, 
. 

James Ven 


But the emperor's miniſter at Paris, ſoon hearing what had Will. III. 
paſſed, expreſſed great ſurprize to the earl of Mancheſter, and 1 700-T. 
ſaid, that this ſtep would diſcourage the emperor's friends. — 
The earl anſwered, that it was no more than what the States- 
_ had done, and that he ſaw how the empire itſelf was 
divided. 17 8 0 
Mr. Stanhope likewiſe complimented the Spaniſh ambaſſa- D'Avauy's 
dor at the Hague, upon the recognition of the king of Spain 1 
by king William, while monſieur d'Avaux, the French am- Apr. 15 ; 
baſſador at the Hague, preſented an amuſing memorial to the N. S. 
States-general, ſetting forth, © "That having tranſmitted their Oele, p. 381. 
« refolution of the firſt of April to his anker, wherein they 
« defired the negotiations might be reſumed, in conjunction 
« with the king of England's envoy, for maintaining the 
« peace of Europe, and providing for their own ſecurity ; 
« and that their lordſhips having at the ſame time declared, 
« they wiſhed nothing ſo much, as that thoſe negotiations 
« might be brought to a ſpeedy and good concluſion with his 
« maſter ; to whom he had given an account of the anſwer 
« he gave their lordſhips concerning the admittance of the 
« Engliſh envoy, and he had entirely approved the ſame, and 
« was pleaſed with the aſſurances given by their lordſhips of 
« the deſire they had to preſerve the peace, And, as his 
© majeſty continued in the reſolution of maintaining the pub- 
“ lic tranquility, he would conſent to every expedient, that 
e might conduce towards ſecuring the common good and re- 
©& poſe of Chriſtendom ; and that, in order thereunto, his 
<« majeſty had no ſooner been acquainted with their lordſhips 
4 FE of renewing the conferences, but he had com- 
« manded his ambaſſador to reſume the ſame, and continue 
« at the Hague.” „ e e 5 
Notwithſtanding this ſpecious declaration, the deſign of The States 
the French politics was ſtill to keep out the Engliſh envoy, aue ee in 
and to engage the States to treat ſeparately. The Dutch de- conjunctioa 
puties immediately apprehended their meaning by the ambi- with Eng- 
guity of the memorial, and therefore preſſed count d' Avaux Ed. 
to explain himſelf, letting him know at the ſame time, that 
the States would not enter into any negotiation with France, 
but in conjunction with England, their intereſts in this caſe 
being inſeparable; and that they muſt inſiſt upon a poſitive 
anſwer to that point, eſpecially now that his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's owning the king of Spain had removed the principal 
objection, that was before inſiſted upon againſt treating with 
the miniſters of England. The French ambaſſador, to delay 
his anſwer, deſired time to ſend for new inſtructions to 
- ee 4 Hales © gourt; 


Will. III. court, which they appeared no way forward to ſend him 


length; which gave them opportunity to ſtrengthen they, 


the king for wherein the French ambaſſador was ſti 
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' 1700-1, their deſign being to draw the buſineſs into a conſiderably 


ſelves daily on the frontiers of Holland, and to ſecure thy 
Milaneſe. 1 > 

Two or three fruitleſs conferences, pales at the Haow, 

| attempting to dray 

in the States to treat alone, without the concurrence of Eng. 

land, which they would by no means agree to. His majeſty, 

in return, did all that lay in his power to aſſiſt them; fot 

which end he ſent the three Scots regiments, retained in hi 

own pay in Scotland, over into Holland. When the State 

had procured all poſlible ſupplies and reinforcements by thei 

money and intereſt from princes abroad, and had exerted N Hzed 


And preſs 


ſuccour, 


their power to the utmoſt at home, they wrote a letter to the N Vith 
| Ling, to inform him how matters ſtood with them, and to Eng 
deſire the troops to be ſent over to their aſſiſtance without Neat 
delay, as ſtipulated by the treaty of 1677 (c). Upon which er 
the king, on the 8th of May, ſent this meſſage to the houſe MW" 
of commons, e W 8, 5 
„ Willian me 

e) This letter was as follows likewiſe à copy to this letter, Nat 
(Cole, p. 379.) We have immediately commu- MWrati 
81 nicated it to Mr. Stanhope, en- inte 
„„ a The voy extraordinary from your bat 
After the proteſtations, which majefly, and after having con- prit 
we have made to your majeſty, certed with him about it, we na 
in our laſt letter, of the 23d of found in the ſaid memorial, cer- ¶ got 
April, not to enter into any ne- tain obſcurities, which made us 50 
gotialion with France, but in doubt of its true ſenſe : For that WW fa 
concert with England, we have reaſon we thought it neceſſary Ml de; 
thought fit to aſk of the count to ſhew the count d'Avaux the cot 
d' Avaux, ambaſſador extraor- letter, which we did ourſelves IM pe 
dinary of his moſt Chriſtian ma- the honour to write to your ma-. W zn 
jeſty, if he was inclined and au- jeſty, on the 23d of April laſt, WM ot! 
thorized to re-enter into the ne- and our engagements to take no I fer 
en in the manner it was meaſures in the negociation, but WW yo 
begun, in conjunction with the in concert with you. The count if co 
miniſter of your majeſty ; as you d' Avaux anſwered our deputies, Ii s' 
may fee, by our reſolution of That he was come hither only to IW an 
the 2d of this month, here an- treat about means to preſerve IW 
nexed. Count d'Avaux, having the general peace, and to eſta- Wv 
ſent this to his moſt Chriſtian bliſh our particular ſecurity; WM": 
wajeſty, preſented us, after the That, if we concert on this with W's 
return of his courier, with the your majeſty, he had noching to W = 
memorial, of which we join p 


ſay againſt it; and that he was 
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$i 7 Hl Majeſty having lately received an account from The king's 
= Mr. Stanhope of the preſent poſture of affairs in meſſage to 


« Holland, and likewiſe a letter from the States-general, he com- 


| A hat 
„ which is of the greateſt importance. And his majeſty, 8 


wy « who has ſo perfect a knowledge of their country, being 
5 1 . H intirely 
00 5 7225 | 
fo contented, that your majeſty's inſeparable ; and as it is a plain 
| bis envoy ſhould aſſiſt at the con- Caſe that they are ſo, we could 
as BW rences to be held about this; draw no other concluſion from 
ber f but that he was not at all autho- this proceeding, but that, on the 
ted I nꝛed to enter into a negotiation fide of France, there was a de- 
the With us, about the intereſts of ſign to end the conferences, and 
| to MM England, which were to be do conſent to none of the ſecu- 
out MM veated of elſewhere. Upon this, rities demanded, which are fo 
ich our deputies repreſented, That neceſſary to the preſervation of 
ue in the conferences about a ge- the kingdoms of your majeſty, 
reral peace, your majeſty was and of our republic, We are 
 Wequally concerned with us: obliged to give your majeſty no- 
am That our ſecurity could not, by tice of all this. We proteſt, 
any means, be ſeparated from that, our intereſts being the 
ter, WM that of England: That the two ſame wich thoſe of your majeſty, 
vu- MW rations had, in this, a common in this negotiation, and infepa- 
en- Mintereſt; and that We could not rable one from the other, we 
dur ¶ but look upon your majeſty as a ſhall not ſuffer them to be divi- 
on- WM principal party concerned, as ded in any manner. In the 
we WW mach as we, in, the preſent ne- mean While, Sir, we cannot but 
er. Sotiations, without our injuring repreſent to your majeſty the 
us WF your majeſty. But, notwith- preſſing oceaſion we have to be 
at WF landing ſeveral inſtances of our aftiſted, 'withoat loſs of time, if 
y Lepaties, and all the reaſons they we will prevent the ruin we are 
he If could alledge, count d' Avaux threatened with, and the appa- 
es perſiſted in the forementioned tent danger, in Which we are. 
a- MM anſwer, ſaying, That be had no You know to the bottom, the 
ſt, other orders: That he would ſtate of bur affairs; and you can 
no dend our reſolution (of which eaſily judge, if it be poſſible, in 
ut WF your majeſty will here ſee the the ſituation in Which we are, 
nt copy) to the court of France, to reſiſt forces ſo much ſuperior, 
5, vichoat giving the leaſt bopes of as thoſe of France are. It is 
to n anſwer conformable to our that which made us defire, with 
„e entiments. Upon the report, ſo much earneſtneſs, the execu- 
a- W ich has been made to us; we tion of the treaty, which re- 
„ ie judged, that thus they ceived the approbation of the 
1 WW ould ſeparate the intereſts of patliament, in the year 1678, 
o W*ngland from thoſe of our re- betwixt king Charles II. of glo- 


fie. We look upon them as 


rious niemory, and this State. 


Ve 


Will. III.“ 
1700-1. 
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intirely convinced of the hardſhips of their preſent cong 
tion, and the great preſſures they now lie under, wh 
are particulariy expreſſed in their letter, has thought it 

ſolutely neceſſary to communicate the ſame to this hou; 
that the expectations the States have of preſent afliſtang 


cc 
cc 


0 


We repeat, now, our moſt ear- 
neſt inſtances to have quickly 
the ſtipulated ſuccours, and the 
intire execution of the ſaid 
treaty. We flatter ourſelves, 
that your majeſty will make a 
ſerious reflection on the condi- 
tion in which we are particu- 
larly after the poſitive aſſurances, 
which you have given us, that 
the reſolutions of your parlia- 
ment were to intereſt themſelves 
vigorouſly in our preſervation, 
and to aſſiſt us in the neceſſity, 
in which we are, by furniſhing 
the ſuccours we are agreed a- 
bout. We will tell you, Sir, 


in what condition France puts 
itſelf ; and your majeſty will 


judge, by that, if our fear, 
whichre-animates our demands, 
be ill-founded. France, not 
| contented with having taken 
poſſeſſion of all the places in the 
Netherlands, that remained to 
Spain, has thrown into them, 
and cauſes, actually, every day, 


formidable forces, to march thi- 
ther. They draw a line from 


the Scheld, near Antwerp, to 
the Maeſe. They are going to 
begin to draw ſuch a line, ac- 
cording to our advices, from 


Antwerp to Oſtend. They ſend 


a numerous artillery into the 
places that are neareſt to cur 
frontiers. 


Guelderland, and at Namur, 
Which they fill up with all ſorts 


of ammunition for war and 


ſubſiſtence, beſides the on 
- forts under the cannon of 9 
places, Beſides they have work 


to draw the princes, that areg 


liance, or to engage them to 


They make, with 
great diligence, many magazines 

in Flanders, in Brabant, in 
cut the dikes, to ſecure 


cc fror 


ſtores of forage, Which they T 
ther from all parts. They by 


ed, and work ſtill, continuzh 


- 


friends, from our intercf, 
make them enter into their; 


neutrality at leaſt, In fi 
by intrigues and diviſions int 


empire, they make our frie . 
uſeleſs, and increaſe thoſe 1 
France. Thus we are aln r 
ſurrounded, on all ſides, ex : 
on the fide of the ſea. See he - 
Sir, without any diſguiſe, ll n. 
true ſituation, to which we 1 or 

_ ourſelves reduced, without u 4k 
ding any thing to what is f g 
This makes us hope, that, a: i 
majeſty underſtands our af .; 
perfectly well, you will 5. 
with us, that at preſent our i f 
dition is worſe, than it was il e 
ring the late war, and wlll e 
than if we were actually at aꝗ y 
whilſt they make ſorts under b 
cannon of our jtrong pl . 
and lines along our front f 
without our being able to n 


der it, as we might do, if 
were at war. 1 2 
Theſe reaſons oblige U: 
put ourſelves in a ſtate of 
fence, more than if we n 
actually attacked, by overis 
ing our country, and ever 


frontiers. We are forced toe 
ploy theſe means, and all% 


ond 
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from his majeſty, may more fully appear. And his ma- Will. III. 
« jeſty does not doubt, but this houſe will be ſo juſtly ſenſi- 1700-1. 
ble of thoſe immediate dangers, to which they ſtand ex- 
« poſed, as to take the ſame into their moſt ſerious and ef- 

« fectual conſideration ; it being moſt evident, that the ſafety 

« of England, as well as the very being of Holland, does 

« yery much depend upon your reſolution in this matter.“ 

This meſſage was conſidered the next day, and the com- The reſolu- 
mons reſolved, ** That they will effectually aſſiſt his majeſty n ah 


commons. 


we could bear in an open war; 
ſo that our ſubjects ſuffer, al- 
ready, more than they did du- 
ring the laſt war. Hitherto, 
the winter has ſerved us as a ſort 
of ſecurity, That ſeaſon is over 
and we are at the brink of being 
invaded and overturned every 
moment, if we do not pet 
prompt ſuccours. We promiſe 
ourſelves, Sir, that it will come 
from your fide, eſpecially, ſince 
it has pleaſed your majeſty to 
allure us, that your parliament 
had taken reſolutions, that were 
favourable for us. As our ne- 
cellity is preſſing, we pray you to 


which we are, and the impoſſi- 
bility of avoiding our intire ruin, 


lic, if we are left in this condi- 


tion, We believe, Sir, that the 


ntereſt of England are ſo ſtrictly 
anted with ours, that we would 


hazards, than ſuffer, that they 
ſhould be ſeparated, or take any 
meaſures, but in concert with 


3 to repreſent to you, that 
ne preſervation of your own 


Kingdoms ought to induce you 


conſider well the extremity in 


and the overthrow of our repub- 


ſooner expoſe ourſelves to all 


your majeſty, It is quite unne- 


« to ſupport his allies, in maintaining the liberty of Europe, 
« and will immediately provide ſuccours for the States- 
« general, according to the treaty of the 3d of March 1677.” 
This reſolution being preſented to the king by the whole 
houſe, May the 10th, he gave them the following anſwer : 


to prevent our ruin, whilſt we 


believe their loſs to be inſepara- , 


ble from ours. The reaſons, 
Sir, are better known to you 
than to us, as well as the fatal 
conſequences to which we are 
expoſed, by leaving us in this 
condition. This convinces us 
that your majeſty will direct 
every thing by your conſummate _ 
wiſdom, and the good intentions 


of your parliament, in ſuch a 
manner as to ſhew to all Eu- 


rope, that nothing is more ad- 
vantageous to it, than the al- 
liances with England, and its 
friendſhip. As for us, we ex- 
pect, without delay, the accom- 
pliſkment of the above-named 
treaty : And we pray God, Sir, 
to preſerve the ſacred perſon of 
your majeſty, in long health, 
and your dominions in a flour- 
iſhing proſperity, 0 
T 
Very humble ſervants, 
Ihe States-General 
Hague, May of the United Pro- 
13, 1701. vinces of the Ne- 
e 
8 J. Van Wicher. 
By their order, F. Fagel. 


Gentlemen, 
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Wil. ut. „„ 
1500-1. © Gentlemen, 
—— 1 Return you my hearty thanks for the ready aſſurangy 
2 * L you give me of providing immediate ſuccours for t 
„ States-general, and for the zeal you expreſs for the con. 
* mon cauſe. I know nothing, that can be more effe&y 
for its ſupport both at home and abroad than the unag. 
“ mous concurrence, which you have ſhewed upon this cc. 
2 e caſion. And it will be a particular ſatisfaction to me, in 
| ee my time, to revive the glory, which the Engliſh natin 
© has formerly had, of maintaining the liberty and balang 
e Europe.” 33 
The king likewiſe communicated the letter from the State: 
0 general to the houſe of lords, who, on that occaſion, pr. 
ſented this addreſs on the 14th of May: © 


| The lord's cc 5 E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, tie . 7 
1 endet uon c VV lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament aſſem- | 


he S 
ka bled, return your majeſty our moſt humble thanks, for 


| „ communicating to us the letter from the States-general 64 
=» 4 to your majeſty, It gives us an opportunity (with great Ml... 
E £* ſatisfaction) to repeat to your majeſty the aſſurances of ou I 
| duty, and zeal for your ſervice. And we take this occa-W . 
8 «© ſton further to aſſure your majeſty, we are very ſenſible of M . 
8 < the great and imminent danger, to which the States-general 
x are at preſent expoſed. And we do perfectly agree with 
| < them in believing, that their ſafety and ours are fo inſepa- 
| * rably united, that whatſoever is ruin to the one, mult be 
1 <« fatal to the other. And we humbly deſire your majeſty 
will be pleaſed, not only to make good all the articles of 
any former treaty to the States-general, but that you will 
< enter into a ſtrict league offenſive and defenſive with them, 
1 « for our common preſervation ; and that you will invite 
| « into it all princes and ſtates, who are concerned in the 
| 5 preſent viſible danger, ariſing from the union of France 
„ and Spain. And we further deſire your majeſty, that you 
weill be pleaſed to enter into ſuch alliances with the empe- 
& 'ror, as your majeſty ſhall think fit, purſuant to the ends ol 

© the treaty of 1689. Towards all which, we aſſure your 
<< majeſty of our hearty and ſincere aſſiſtance, not doubting 
but, whenever your majeſty ſhall be obliged to engage for 
c the defence of your allies, and the ſecuring the liberty and 
quiet of Europe, Almighty God will protect your acre 
« perſon in ſo righteous a cauſe; and that the unanimity, 
* wealth, and courage of your ſubjects, will carry your 1 


* 
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| jeſty, with honour and ſucceſs, through all the difficulties Will. III. 
of a juſt war. And in the laſt place, with great grief, we 1700-1. 
take leave humbly to repreſent to your majeſty, that the 
« dangers to which your kingdoms and'your allies have been 

expoſed, are chie Y owing to the fatal counſels, that pre- 
© yented your majeſty's ſooner meeting your people in par- 
FRE N 8 | 


IE, In | | | 
a To this the king returned the following anſwer : 
a « My Lords, 


re- eee a : Rag 
Pte.. and zeal to my ſervice, and the concern you ſhew for Amer. 


« the imminent danger to which the States- general are at 

« preſent expoſed. . I ſhall take into conſideration your de- 
« fires to me, of entering into new meaſures with them and 
« other princes and ſtates, for our common preſervation. 

« And you may be ſure, it ſhall be always my care to make 
«ſuch alliances with our neighbours, as may tend to our 

« own and their greateſt ſecurity 3 which will be the moſt 

« effetual means to raiſe the honour of the Engliſh nation, 

« in our days, to the reputation it hath maintained in any 

« former times.“ 85 . 


6 | Thank you for the expreſſions you make of your duty The king's 


_— ad. 9 * 1 LA * 
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The old Miniſtry impeached— Proceedings t hereon 9 
are acquitted - Remarks on "the Proceedings —Tlg 
Kentiſh Petition — Mi ſunderſtanding between the tw 
Houſes— I he Parliament is prorogued I he Earl i 
Marlborough made General of the Army abroad ane 
King's Speech to the States—A Memorial from Fran” 
—T he anſwer — Treaty with Denmark—Prince Eu. 

gene marches into Italy—Several Negotiations — fan 
of Ireland - Death of K. Fames—His Character Hi 


thi 

Son proclaimed by France—The Manifeſto—The EW in: 

_ gliſb inflamed A new Parliament — State of Afai th 

laid before the Commons Ihe Pretender attainted- = 

AF of Aljuration All for War—The King's project © 

Affairs in Ireland —T he King's Letter for an Unin 0 

with Scotland Ihe King's Illneſs and Fall from bi . 

Horſe His Death and Character. 18 

1 | | | | | IS C 

= . HE deſign of impeaching the former miniſtry wal t 

peached. I now beginning to be executed. The handle fo t 
Bumet. bringing it about was given by the earl of Portland. Whenlſ 


he was excuſing his own part in the partition treaty, he ſaid t 
That having withdrawn himſelf from buſineſs, and being s 
his country-houſe in Holland, the king ſent for him, defiringy t 

him to enter upon that negotiation. Upon this, he wrotÞ i 
to ſecretary Vernon, to aſk his advice, and the advice of h 
other friends, whether it was fit for him to meddle in that} | 
matter, ſince his being by birth a foreigner ſeemed a juſt ex. 

cuſe for not engaging in an affair of ſuch conſequence. I 
1 this the ſecretary anſwered, that all his friends thought he 
| was a very proper perſon to be employed in that treaty, ſincq; 

| he had known the progreſs of all thoſe treaties, and the pe! 
ſons who were employed on that occaſion ; and he name 

the lord Somers among thoſe who had adviſed this. I 

carl of Portland had miſtaken this circumſtance, which di 
not belong to the laſt partition treaty, but to that of the yea! 
before, in favour of the electoral prince of Bavaria. g be 
VV e 1 


| 
} 
| 
„ 
| 
| 
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he earl of Ha, - 
o that matter in Holland. The ſecretary ſaid, he had re- 
Teived no ſuch letter in the year 1699 ; but that led them to 
inquire farther, and they required him to lay before them 
all the letters he had, peng to both the treaties of par- 
Itition. He anſwered, that thoſe were the king's, ſecrets, 
writ in confidence by the perſons whom he employed. But 
as in ſuch a caſe a houſe of commons will not be put off, 
and a denial rather raiſes in them more earneſtneſs in follow- 
ing their point ; it was replied, that the king had diſpenſed 
with the oath of ſecrecy, when he ordered all matters to be 
lad before them; and they would admit of no excuſe. The 
ſecretary upon this went to the king, and told,him, fince 
theſe were his ſecrets, he was ready to expoſe himſelf to the 
indignation of the houſe, and to refuſe to ſhew his letters. But 
the king anſwered, that his refuſing to do it would not only 
raiſe a ſtorm againſt himſeif,, from which he could not pro- 
tect him, but likewiſe occaſion an addreſs to the king, to 
order him to lay every thing before the houſe, which, in the 
ſtate that things were in then, he could not deny. The 
ſecretary, upon theſe orders given him at two different times, 
Carried all the letters, and laid them before the houſe of 
commons. It appeared by theſe, that he had communicated 
the treaty to the king's miniſters, who were in town, about 
the end of Auguſt 1698 : That lord Sommers being then at 
| Tunbridge, he went to him; and 1 he had communicated 
the project both to the earl of Orford and lord Hallifax. 
ng Several objections were made by them to many parts of the 
firing treaty, which were mentioned in the ſecretary's letters; but, 
vrt it better terms could not be had, they thought it was more 
tf bot eligible, to conclude the treaty, than to leave the Spaniſh 
tha monarchy to be over-run by France, or to involve Europe in 
teri anew war. Lord Sommers had alſo put the great ſeal to 
Id blank powers for concluding this treaty. When all this was 
t hal read, thoſe who were ſet on to blow up the flame, moved 
Inc} che houſe to impeach ſome of the miniſters, who had been 
ber concerned in this tranſaction; yet in this they proceeded 
ame with fo viſible a partiality, that though the earl of Jerſey had 
The ned the treaty, and had been ambaſſador in France, and 
1 Cl lecretary of ſtate while the partition treaty was negotiating z 
yea yet he, having joined himſelf to the new miniſtry, was not 
In guftioned about it. The party ſaid, that he had been too 


uſe of commons hearing of this, required ſecretary Ver- Will. III. 
on to lay before them that letter, with his anſwer to it; for 1700-1. 
ſaid, that he had left all papers relating 
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Will. III. eaſily drawn into it, but that he was not in the ſecret, and 


On the firſt of April the houſe of commons reſolved, 


- 


The earl of That William, earl of Portland, by. nefotiating and con, 


Portland im- x 5 8 
reached, cluding the treaty of partition, (which was dEſtruQtive u 


© the trade of this kingdom, and dangerous to the peace 9 
Europe) is guilty, and ſhall be impeached, of high crime 
and miſdemeandurs.“ And they prdered Sir John Leviſulf 
Gower to go up to the lords, and at their bar to impeach the ir 
earl, and to acquaint their lordſhips, that they will in due 
time exhibit particular articles againſt him. They then ay. 
pointed a committee to draw up articles of impeachment i ij 
and deſired a conference with the lords, at which the com- 
mons delivered this paper to the lords: 


c It appearing by your lordſhips journal, that your lord. 
cc ſhips have received information of ſame tranſactions be. 
« tween the earl of Nortland and Mr. ſecretary, Vernon, 

“ relating to the partition of the Spaniſh monarchy ; the! 
4 commons, having the ſaid matter under their conſidera. WM 
<« tion, deſire your lordſhips will be pleaſed to communicate 
cc to the commons what informations your lordſhips haye 
ce had of any tranſactions relating to any negotiations ot 
C treaties of partition of the Spaniſh monarchy, by letter gr 
cc otherwiſe. And the commons are fully aſſured, that you: 
c lordſhip will readily concur in aſſiſting them in this ins 
c quiry, which they conceive abſolutely neceſſary for the 


. 

(d) The committee were as Sir William Coryton, 1 : 
r - Mr. Conyer 85 the 

f RUS Mr. Gwyn, e 
Mr. Finch, Mr. Bromley, T 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Mr. Harley, Pk! 
Sir Godfrey Copley, Sir Joſeph Tredenham, 01 
Sir Thomas Powys, Sir Thomas Meers, 're 
Lord Mordaunt, Mr. Brotherton, 1 
Mr. Bridges, Mr. Bertie, ft 
Sir Edward Seymour, Mr. Dolben, _ be 
Sir John-Leviſon Gower, Mr. Attorney-genera!, he 
Col. Granville, ts: Sir Rowland Gwynn, © a7 
Sir Humphrey Mackworth, Mr. Harcourt, * of 
Sir Bartholomew Shower, Mr. Winnington, 27 
Mr. Howe, H Mer. Scobel, We 
Mr. Hammond, | Mr, Paget, OT Cal 1 
Mr. St. John, Mr. Tredenham = Ft 
Dr. Davenant, e : ww 

£ 15 lalet, WM 1 


& 


OF ENGLAND: 
« ſafety and honour of this kingdom, and the preſervation 
« of the peace of Europe.“. 1 

Upon this, the lords ogdered to be delivered to the com- 
mons the two Latin commiſſions of powers granted to the 
earls of Portland and Jerſey, for negotiating the treaties ; 


January 100, with the paper of the earl of Portland's, re- 
Jating to his correſpondence with ſecretary Vernon about the 
firſt treaty. 1 ny 5 

But, though the earl of Portland was impeached firſt, the 
chief deſign was againſt the earl of Orford, and the lord 
Sommers and Hallifax. Their enemies tried again what uſe 
could be made of captain Kidd's buſineſs, who had been 
taken, and brought over. He was examined by the houſe of 


ther, or ſome remnants of honeſty, raiſed in him by the 
near proſpect of death, reſtrained him. He accuſed no per- 


had never talked alone with any of the lords, and never at 


129 
Will. III. 


one dated the Iſt of July 1699, and the other on the 2d of 


Kidd is tam- 


pered with, 


and exe- 
cuted. 


commons, but either he could not lay a probable ſtory toge- 


ſon of having adviſed or encouraged his turning pirate. He 


. all with lord Sommers. He ſaid, he had no orders from 
* hem, but to purſue his voyage againſt the pirates in Ma- 


dagaſcar. 


All endeavours were uſed to perſuade him to ac- 
fe the lords: he was aſſured, that, if he did it, he ſhould 


| p de preſerved 3 and, it he did it not, he ſhould certainly die 
— jor his piracy (a); yet this could not prevail on him to charge 
n 9 . 1 them: 
Ph WEE 


(a) The author of the Full 
Account of the Proceedings in 
relation to Captain Kidd,” pub- 
ed in 1701, and reprinted in 
ne third volume of the State- 
Tracts, during the Reign of 


king William,” has the fol- 
Wing paſſage in his ſecond. 


ter: © Kidd was a fellow, 
F waole actions did not only 


ew, that death muſt needs 
be terrible to him, but that 


' he was not like to ſtick at 
any thing, upon the account 


| and therefore, provably, 
would ſet himfelf to work, as 


'loon as he faw his certain 


conjecture, but it is proved by 
. NV. 55 


* of conſcience, to avoid it; 


danger. This is not a mere 


Sir Edward Seymour's ſo 
greedily lay ing hold of that 
information, which he made 
to the houſe, on Monday, 
March 31, viz. That he had 
a letter from Kidd, wherein 


the houſe. His manner of 
opening it, and the warmth 
with which it was ſeconded 
by a well-ſpoken gentle man, 


he deſired to be brought up, 
having ſomething to fay to 


whoſe tongue, the eal of 


Bcllamont ſays, in one cf his 
letters, is as foul and corrupt 


as his breath, raiſed every 
one's expectations; and you 


may be ſure, Kidd was ſent 


for immediately, But being 


come and heard, the pocr 


I 


« crea- 


9 
&# 


. 
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Will. III. them; ſe that he, with ſome of his crew, were hanged on 
1700-1. the 23d of May 1701, there appearing not ſo much as co 
— * e „ colouM" 


Fr 


| gs; as : 
creature had nothing to ſay, “ you, how Sir Edward, Sey. 
Which, in any ſort anſwered ' mour came to make this mif., 
<< the expectations of thoſe who “ take, in E Kidd to 
gave the information, or were * be ſent for thus fruitleſs, 
** ſo forward to ſend for him, „e that you may the better ſee 
« and thereupon he was re- „ his zeal to make ſomewhat 
' © manded. Sir Edward Sey- „ more than he could find. For 
*« mour had ſuch indignation at « though he told the | houſe 
* his diſappointment, that he he had a letter from Kidd, 
declared, The fellow was a that was but a mendiny 
fool, as well as a rogue; and «© the ſtory, to give the more 
* that he would never credit © expectation of what was to 
*« what he ſhould ſay hereafter. ** come; and therefore you wil 
«*« To ſpeak the truth, it was no ** obſerve care was taken to 
„ fault of that gentleman's that ** omit any mention of a letter 
Kidd ſaid no more to the pur- „in the printed votes.” The 
«© poſe. He watched his bring- fact was thus: „When Kidd 
ding up, and preſently got to “ was brought up the firſt time, 
him alone, in the room where © he became indebted to one 
* he was kept. Their conver- * Kiftdale, a coffee- man, near 
« ſation, through God's mercy, * the houſe of commons, in ſe. 
Was quickly interrupted. T'wo “ ven or eight ſhillings. The 
*« worthy merchants, who heard “ coffee-man and his fon went 
„that Sir Edward Seymour was *© to him to Newgate, on the 
alone with Kidd, had ſo much © Sunday, to demand the debt, 
«« ſenſe of his behaviour through- © and drinking together, Kift. 
out that whole matter, and © dale ſaid to Kidd, You are 
ſo juſt an abhorrence of ſuch “ a fool to be hanged for any 
a practice, that they ruſhed © body, and you may certain) 
immediately into the room, “ ſave your life, if you can ay 
and put an end to the privacy. “ any thing againſt the lord 
But, if there be a curioſity of ** Orford, and the lord Som. 
| « knowing what paſſed in that © mers.“ Kidd replied, * I wil 
Þ| „little time it laſted, the mi- hang for no body, and I an 
| | «« ſtreſs of the tavern at Cha- © reſolved to ſpeak all I know. 
* ring-croſs, where Kidd flaid ““ Kiftdale and his ſon went im- 
| u little while, and he was © mediately with this ſtory to 
= | carried back to Newgate that © Sir Edward Seymour, and 
4 | morning, and the keeper, ** upon that he founded the in. 
„who took care of him, and ** formation he gave the houſe, 
_ « drank with him, are both “ which he called the receiving 
alive, and can tell what Kidd “ a letter; whether the coffee. 
naturally related of that ſhort “ man acted by order in talking 
conference, ſoon after it was © ſo to Kidd, or whether be 
over. 1 think I ought to tell © only gueſicd where he ſhould 
| | I | | | 10 
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* colour to faſten any imputation on thoſe lords. However, Will. III. 
ou thei enemies tried what uſe could be made of the grant of 1700-1. 
1 5 —0 all 
: Us ; 
ey. 5 * " | y 
mil. WW © be welcome with a bad ſtory, © would know the quality of this 
| to ME know not. Sir Edward * Stockdale, he is a poor fellow 
xy, Seymour e little knew himſelf, ** that waits at an alehouſe at 
ſee when he ſaid he would never Charing-Croſs, to be ſent on 
hat credit Kidd again. He was © errands, but was brother to a 
For MY © fo unwilling to let this matter ' maid-ſcrvant in my lord Hal- 
wc Ml © end without more prejudice “ lifax's family; by pretence of 
dd, and reflection on thoſe whoſe which, he uſed very often to 
lin ruin he wiſhed, that ten days © per victuals there, and ſo 
ore i © after, he and his good-na- “ knew the way into the houſe, 
b © tured friend were engaged in Upon the examination of theſe 
wil bringing another yet more © two fellows, procured by 
ö © impertinent ſtory before the © Seymour and Howe, it ap- 
tter WM © houſe. He informed them, ** peared it was not poſſible the 
The © that Kidd, ſince his being in © tale ſhould be true, becauſe 
dd © Newgate, had been in ſome “ all that day, hundreds of peo- 
me, © other place beſides the houſe “ ple followed Kidd wherever 
one of commons; this occaſioned ** he went, ſo that this interview 
ea * new examination of all the © muſt have been a very public 
fe. i © keepers of Newgate, But “one. If the gentlemen, who 
The there alſo followed a diſap- * thought ft to give this not- 
ent © pointment, itproving to bea ri- “able information to the houſe 
the W © diculous as well as a falle tale, of commons, had not been 
eb, and ended only in che confuſion *** blinded with malice, they 
ift. « of thote whoſe malice and de- * muſt have ſeen the folly of it. 
are MW © fire to oppreſs innocence could ** Was it probable that one of 
any never end. The ſtory is as fol- ** thoſe lords, who was wholly 
inly „los: One Symmonds, who © unconcerned in the buſineſs of 
ay had been forme:ly an officer ** Kidd, ſhould ſo unneceiſaiily 
ol Ml © inthe macine regiments, and “ defire his company at his 
om. © lives no as he can, told Sir “ houſe on ſo remarkable a day? 
wil WM Edward Seymour and Mr. © Or was it poſſible to believe, 
n john Howe, that one Stock- that the other of theſe lords 
W. dale told him, that the firſt “ who certainly thought him 
im: time Kidd was brought up to © ſelf not a little fortunate, that 
oF © tbe houte, as he was going Kidd, upon all his examina- 
and WW back to Newgate, he was * tions had declared he had ne- 
in. carried to the lord Hallifax's ver ſeen him, would begin an 
ike, WM © houſe in Weſtminſter, Stock- “ acquaintance with him at that 
ing „dale ſaid, he ſaw him there, “time? 1 have told you, that 
ee. together with that lord and * this third enquiry vaniſhed in- 
ing * the lord Sommers; incredi- * to ſmoke: and I cannot for. 
be ble ſlupidity and effrontery ! © bear obſerving to you, that 
old WW © My author proceeds, if you it ended without any cenſure 
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ted in the houſe of commons; and the behaviour. of thoſe | 


THE HISTORY 
all that captain Kidd might recover from the Pirates, 


which ſome bold and ignorant lawyers affirmed to be againſt 
law. This matter was therefore, for the fourth time, debe. 


peers in it appeared fo innocent, fo legal, and, in truth, { 


5 meritorious, that it was again let fall. The See, . me 


on it ſerved to convince all people, that the enemies of theſe 
lords wanted not inclinations, but only matter to charge 
them, ſince they made ſo much uſe of this. But ſo partial 


Was a great part of the houſe, that the dropping this. wa; 


Lots Som- 


mers heard 
by the corn 


morns, 


Burnet, 


carried only by a ſmall majority. When one deſign failed, 
another was ſet up. 

It was pretended, that by Vernon's letters, it was clear 
proved, that the lord Sommers had conſented to the partition 
treaty ; fo, a debate coming on in the houſe of commons 
concerning that, lord Sommers deſired he might be admitted 


to give an account of his ſhare in it. Some oppoſition was 


made to this, but, as it had been always granted, it could 


not be denied him. He had obtained the king's leave to tell 


every thing: ſo that, when he appeared before the nouſe, he 
told them, the king had writ to him, that the ſtate of the 
king of Spain's health was deſperate ; and that he ſaw no 
way to prevent a war, but to accept of the propoſition, 
which the French made for a partition. That the kin? 
ſent him the ſcheme of this, and ordered him to commuini- 


_ cate it to ſome others, and to give him both his own opinion 


and theirs concerning it, and to fend him over powers for a 


| treaty, but in the moſt ſecret manner poſſible. Yet his ma- 
jeſty added, that, if he and his other miniſters thought that 1 


treaty ought not to be made upon ſuch a project, then the 


whole matter muſt be let fall, for he could not bring the 


French to better terms. Lord Sommers upon this ſaid, "that 


he thought it was the taking too much upon himſelt, if bs 


ſhould have put a ſtop to a treaty of ſuch conſequence. It 
the king of Spain had died before it was finiſhed, and the 


blame had been caſt on him, for not lending the necellary 
powers, becauſe he was not ordered to do it by a Warrant in 


full form, he could not have juſtified that, ſince the kings 


letter was really a warrant, and therefore he thought he wi 


bound to ſend the powers that were called for, which he ha 
done. But at the ſame time he wrote his own opinion very 


fully to his majeſty, objecting to many particulars, if there 


Vo 


* or indignation Apres a- act a part 00 ſhameleſ.!) 032 
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51s room for it, and propoſing ſeveral _ gh. he WIIl. III. 
ngland. That, 1700-1. 


thought, were for the good and intereſt of 
ſon after the powers were ſent over by him, the treaty was 
concluded, to which he put the great ſeal, as he thought he 
was bound to do; and that in this, as he was a privy-counſel- 
jor, he had offered the king his beſt advice, and, as he was 2 
chancellor, he had executed his office according to his duty. 
That as for putting the ſeal to the powers, he had done it upon 
the king's letter, which was a real warrant, though not a 
formal one; that he had indeed deſired, that a warrant in 
due form might be ſent him for his own ſecurity ; but he did 
not think it became him to endanger the public, only for want 
of a point of form, in ſo critical a time, wherein great diſ- 
patch was requiſite, Having finiſhed what he had to fay, 
the ſpeaker aſked him the queſtion, which had been reſolved 


before his admiſſion, 4+ Who had informed him, that there Journal of 


T "7 1 57 , the houſe of 
was a debate in the houſe about him?” To which he commons. | 


anſwered, “ That he was ſtrangely ſurprized at a queſtion, 
& that he never knew was put to any man, that came to de- 
« fire the favour of being heard; and that, if that queſtion 
« was aſked to bring the leaſt prejudice to any man in En- 
« gland, he would not only be content to lie under the cen- 
jure of the houſe, but ſuffer the worſt thing that might be- 

« fall him upon earth, rather than do ſuch a diſhoneſt 
„thing.“ He then withdrew, but came back immediately, 

and deſired to leave with the houſe the king's letter to him, 
and the copy of his anſwer ; which, he acquainted the houſe, 
he had leave to lay before them. His defence of himſelf was 
lo full and clear, that it was believed, if, upon his withdraw- 
ing, the queſtion had been quickly put, the whole matter 
had been ſoon at an end, and the proſecution let fall. But 
his enemies drew out the debate to ſuch a length, that the 

impreſſion which his ſpeech had made was much worn out 
and, the houſe fitting till it was paſt midnight, they at Jaſt 


carried this reſolution, by a majority of ſeven or cig 


% narchy, whereby large territories of the king of Spain's 
« dominions were to be delivered up to France, is guilty of 
ea high crime and miſdemeanor.” And the houſe ordered 
Mr. Simon Harcourt to go up to the lords, and impeach 
him. Immediately after they reſolved, “ That Edward earl 


of Orford, and Charles lord Hallifax, be, for the ſame 
© reaſons, impeached of high crimes and mildemeanors. A 


VVV 


ht, Vote 2painſt 

„ That J i | Cs omits: in th hum. | 
That John lord Sommers, by adviſing his mayelty, in the , . C. 

« year 1698, to the treaty for partition of the Spaniſh mo- III. 133. 
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Will. III. Accordingly, the general impeachment was brought up th, 
1701. next day, againſt all three, to the bar of the houſe of lords, 


| Contrary ad- muſt come to nothing, and that they had, not a majo. 
rity in the houſe of lords to judge in them as they ſhould d. 
| Burnet, rect. They reſolved therefore on a ſhorter way, to fix a ſe. 
vere cenſure on the lords, whom they had thus impeached. 
They voted an addreſs to the king, for removing them fron 
his council and preſence for ever; which was preſented by 
the houſe on the 23d of April, in theſe terms. 


dreſſes of the 
t vo houſes, 


Pr. H. C. « 
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The commons were very ſenſible, that thoſe impeachmeng 


“ Moſt gracious ſovereign, = 
E, your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the commons in parliament aſſembled, do hum- 
bly crave leave to repreſent to your majeſty the great a- 
tisfaction we have from our late enquiry concerning the 
treaty of partition, made in the year 1698, (on which the 
treaty of 1699 was founded) to ſee your majeſty's great 
care of your people and this nation, in not entering into 
that negotiation without the advice of your Engliſh coun- 
ſellors : and finding, that John lord Sommers, on whoſe 
judgment your majeſty did chiefly rely in that ſo important 
affair, did, in concert with Edward earl of Orford, 


and Charles lord Hallifax, adviſe vour majeſty to enter 


into that treaty, of ſo dangerous conſequence to the trade 


© and welfare of this nation; and who, to avoid the cen- 


ſure, which might juſtly be apprehended to fall on thoſe 
who adviſed the ſame, endeavoured to infinuate that your 
majeſty, without the advice of your counſel, entered into 


that treaty, and under your ſacred name to ſeek protection 


from what themſelves had ſo adviſed ; of which treatment 
of your majeſty, we cannot but have a juſt reſentment. 
And, that they may be no longer able to deceive your 
majeſty, and abuſe your people, we do humbly beſeech 
yur majeſty, that you will be pleaſed to remove John 
ord Sommers, Edward earl of Orford, and Charles lord 
Hallifax from your council and preſence for ever; as 
alſo William earl of Portland, who tranſacted theſe trea- 
ties, ſo unjuſt in their own nature, and fo fatal in their 


conſequences to this nation and the peace of Europe, And 
we humbly crave leave, upon this occaſion, to repeat our 


aſſurances to your majeſty, that we will always ſtand by 


and ſupport your majeſty, to the utmoſt of our power, 


againſt all your enemies both at home and abroad.” 


To 


her 2 — — — ww; ©- 
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To this addreſs the king returned this anſwer :, , 1700-1. 


* 
a 


T AM willing to take all occaſions of thanking you very 
1 heartily for the aſſurances you have frequently given 


A 
Lg 


ee me, and now repeat, of ſtanding by and ſupporting me 
againſt all our enemies both at home and abroad; towards 


A 
** 


« which, nothing, in my opinion, can contribute ſo much 
« as a good correſpondence between me and my people. 
« And therefore you may depend upon it, that I will em- 
« ploy none in my ſervice, but ſuch as ſhall be thought moſt 
« likely to improve that mutual truſt and confidence between 


« us, which is ſo neceſlary in this conjuncture, both for our 


« own ſecurity, and the defence and the preſervation of our 
« allies.” RES = 1 


Such an addreſs had never gone along with an impeach- Rem 


ment before. The houſe of commons had indeed begun ſuch this 


a practice in king Charles the Second's time. When they 
diſliked a miniſter, but had not matter to ground an impeach- 
ment on, they had taken this method of making an addrefs 
againſt him; but it was a new attempt to come with an addreſs 


after an impeachment. This was puniſhing before trial, 


contrary to an indiſpenſable rule of juſtice, of not judging 
before the parties were heard. The houſe of lords ſaw, that 
this made their judicature ridiculous, when, in the firſt in- 
ſtance of an accuſation, application was made to the king 


for a cenſure, and a very ſevere one, ſince few miſdemea- 


nors could deſerve a harder ſentence. Upon theſe grounds 
the lords prevented the commons, and ſent ſome of their 


body to the king with this counter-addreſs: _ 


NIE your majeſty's moſt loyal and dutiful ſubjects, 


„VVV the lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament aſ- 


* ſembled, beg leave to repreſent to your majeſty, that the 
* houſe of commons have ſeverally impeached, at the bar of 


* our houſe, William earl of Portland, John lord Sommers, 


*« crimes and miſdemeanors. We do moſt humbly be- 


-:* lerch your majeſty, that your majeſty will be pleaſed not 
$ any cenſure upon them, until they are tried 

upon the impeachments, and judgment be given accord- 
8 N the uſage of parliament, and the laws of the 
land.“ „„ 1 85 5 


to pa 


14 e e 


« Edward Ear] of Orford, and Charles lord Hallifax, of high 


Proceedings 
upon the 

impeach- 
ments. 


Articles a- 
gainſt the 
earl of Or- 


tor d „ 


1 
Will. III. 
1700. 1. letting the names of the impeached lords continue ill in th, 


What they had done already, had fo marked thoſe lords, tha 


commons, demanded that the carl ſhould give ſecurity to 


ſome orders he had given during his command, and, in con- 


to maintain his ſucceſſion to the crown of Spain, which they 
faith, contrary to that alliance; and this paſt current in the 


for every thing was acceptable there, that loaded that treaty, 
and theſe lords: but they did not conſider, that by this they 


* 


se 
The king made no other anſwer to this addreſs, than 


council, books, contrary to the addreſs of the commons, . 
this ſeemed to be a refuſing to grant what they had defireq, 
though it was but a piece of common juſtice, it was con. 
plained of, and it was ſaid, that theſe lords had ſtill great 
credit with the king. The commons had, for form fake, 
ordered a committee to prepare articles of impeachment, hu: 
they intended to let the matter lie dormant, thinking tha: 


the king could not employ them any more; for that was the 
chief thing they aimed at. : 


Accordingly, the impeachments lay long neglected in the 
houſe of commons, and probably would have been dropped, M coun 


if the lords concerned had not moved for a trial. On their Wind 


motion, on the 5th of May, a month and five days after the uſtil 
impeachment of the earl of Portland, and twenty-one days Woive 
after that of the other three lords, the houſe of lords, to iat. 
quicken the proceedings of the commons, ſent them a meſ- then 
ſage to put them in mind, that, as yet no particular articles WW piec 
had been exhibited againſt the impeached lords; which, after Mc 
impeachments had been ſo long depending, was due in ju!- 


_ tice to the perſons concerned, and agreeable to the methods 


of parliament in ſuch caſes. Upon this articles were framed ( 


againſt the earl of Orford, and, on the gth of May, were Nlarg 


ſent up to the lords by colonel Bierley, who, by order of the Nan 


_ abide the judgment of the houſe of lords; but, after in- 
ſpecting the journals, the commons were told that there was ai 
no precedent of giving any ſuch ſecurity upon an impeach- 8 
ment of high crimes and miſdemeanors. W 

In the articles, the earl was charged for taking great 7 
grants from the king; Kidd's buſineſs was objected to him; MW* " 
he was alſo charged for abuſes in managing the fleet, and . 
victualling it, when it lay on the coaſt of Spain, and for W(* 


cluſion, for his adviſing the partition treaty. And, in ſet- 
ting this out, the commons urged, that the king, by the 
alliance made with the emperor in the year 1689, was bound 


ſaid was ſtill in force; ſo the partition treaty was a breach ot 


houſe of commons, without any debate or enquiry into it; 


de- 
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geclared, they thought the king was bound to maintain the Will. III. 
emperor's right to that ſucceſſion ; yet this was not intended 1700-1. 
by thoſe who managed the party, who had not hitherto given - 
any countenance to the emperor's pretenſions: ſo apt are par- 


ties to make uſe of any thing that may ſerve a turn, without 


conſidering the conſequences of it. * | | 
The earl of Orford put in his anſwer in four days; he The earl of 

ſaid he had no grant of the king, but a reverſion at a great Orford's an- 

diſtance, and a gift of ten thouſand pounds, after he had de- Were 

feated the French at la Hogue, which he thought he might 

lawfully accept of, as all others before him had done: he 

opened Kidd's matter, in which he had acted legally, with 

good intentions to the public, and to his own loſs: his ac- 

counts, while he commanded the fleet, had been all exa- 

mined and were paſt ; but he was ready to wave that, and to 

juſtify himſelf in every particular, and he denied his having 


given any advice about the partition treaty ; this was imme- 


Giately ſent down to the commons; but they let it lie before 
them, without coming to a replication, which is only a 
piece of form, by which they undertake to make good their 


charge (b). | 
On 


(b) If the reader deſires a 
larger account of the articles and 
anſwer, it is as follows: 


. That in a long and expen- 
fyve war, the earl had procured 


{:om his majeſty grants of ſeveral 
manors, meſſuages, &c. as alio 


exorbitant ſums of money: 


To which the earl anſwered, 


„That, he having for ſeveral 
years rendered to the king his 


utmoſt ſervice and duty, as a 


good and loyal ſubject, his 


* majeſty was graciouſly plea- 


* ſed, upon ſeveral occaſions, 
to take notice of the ſame, 
and out of his wounted bounty 


Was pleaſed to give him two 


grants, one a reverſionary 
© grant for years of ſome houſes; 
the other a grant of the re- 
© mainder of a groſs ſum a- 


upon the ſame.” 


« mounting to about 2cool. a 
% year for five years 
IT. That, in breach of the 
truſt repoſed in him, whilſt he 
was commander in chief of the 
navy in or near the Streights of 
Gibraltar, he did receive great 
ſums of the public money, which 
he converted to his own private 


uſe, and unlawfully procured a 


privy-{eal to diſcharge him from 
accounting to the public for the 
ſame. To which he aniwered, 
by denying the facts, and ſay- 
ing, That he did make up, 


© and upon oath paſs his ac- 


counts for the monies impreſ- 
** ſed to him, and had his Qui- 
* etus eſt in due courſe of law 


III. That he received from 


the king of Spain and others 


conſiderable ſums of money, 
EET Fe LARS and 
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Articles of 


impeachment 


d againſt the and great quantities of wine, 


lord Som- oil, and other proviſions for the 


mers, 


fleet, for which he ought to have 


accounted ; but that he con- 


verted the {ame to his own uſe; 
and, for ſecuring himſelf from 


rendering any account, he poſ- 


ſeſſed divers great offices, incon- 
ſiſtent, and deſigned as checks 
one upon the other. To which 
the earl anſwered, That what- 


„ever he received from the 
<* king of Spain, or any others, 
for the fleet, was duly de- 


_ *« Hvered and diſtributed a- 


« monglt the officers and ſea- 
« men; and he denied, that 
© he enjoyed any offices incon- 


* ſiſtent, or which ought to be 


* checks one upon the other.” 
IV. That he hath clande- 


ſtinely, contrary to the law of 
nations, fold ſeveral veſſels 
taken under pretence of prize, 


without condemnation, and con- 


verted the money to his own uſe. 
To which he anſwered by de- 
nying the fact, and ſaying, 


* That he did from time to 
time give orders, that the 


prizes taken ſhould be care- 
*« fully preſerved without em- 
« bezzlement, and duly proceed- 
_« ed againſt, and the produtt 
_ & anſwered as the law directs.” 


V. That he, preſiding in the 


commiſſion for executing the of- 
fice of lord high admiral of En- 
| gland, had diſcouraged and re- 
jected the requeſt and propoſal 


of the Eaſt-India company for 


ſuppreſſing piracies in the South 

Seas; and had procured a com- 
miſſion for one William Kidd, 
who had committed divers pi- 


that the admiralty by |: 


and as to the matter of Kid 


dom was under an apprehentic 


„ and returned by their os 


y, after another quickening meſſy peers 
om the lords, articles of impeachment were ſent up toth 


Peet In 
VP ſet fe 
racies and depredations on the king 
high ſeas, being thercto encot 
| to th 
raged through the hopes of . 
ing protected by the high 4; T5 


tion and intereſt ef the ſaid ca: 
To which he anſwered, “ Th; 
he did never di:courage orr: 
« ject the company's cue 
* unleſs it were by telling the 


„ could not grant tus same 


*© his commiſſion was accoldg 
* to law, and his expedition 
* tended for the public god 
and ſervice; and, 1f he ha 
committed any piracies, hey 


„ antwerable for the ſeme, V! 


66 


never being ordered or ez 
* couraged by the ſaid cal i 
to do. | 

VI. That, while the king 


of an immediate invaſion fro 
France, he, preferring his hope 
of gain to himſelf, to the {atet 
of the public, did order captu do 


Steward, commander of the Di de 


cheſs, to put on board capta* co 
Kidd a great number of adi 


ſeamen, to the prejudice of . tr 
public ſecurity, and to the er. V. 
dangering the Ducheſs, if f |! 
had been attacked by the enege di 
my. To which he anſwereWontc 
„That the men taken from za 


* board the Ducheſs were bole | 
« ſome of the very perſons, th 
« were juſt before taken fro 
* on board of captain Ki 


« conſent again, not being ? 
© bove twenty in number, a 
« that when all fears of an! 
© vaſion were over.“ 
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demand for giving ſecurity to a 
ment was repeated. 
In theſe articles, the two partition treaties were copiouſly 
et forth, and it was laid down for a foundation, that the 
king was bound to maintain the emperor's right of ſucceſſion 
to the crown of Spain; lord Sommers was charged, for ſet- 
ing the ſeals, firſt to the powers, and then to the treaties 


ide by their lordſhips judg- 


and the manner of taking then was repreſented as fraudulent, 
he ſeeming to buy them of the king, and then getting him- 
elf diſcharged of the price contracted for; Kidd's buſineſs 
as alſo mentioned, and dilacory and partial proceedings in 
'hancery were objected to hi. He put in his anſwer in a 
yery few days: in the partition treaty, he ſaid, he had of- 
ſered the king very faithful advice as a counſellor, and had 
ated according to the duty of his poſt, as chancellor ; ſo he 
ad nothing, more to anſwer for: as for his grants, the king 


VII. That during the war, 
e did by miſrepreſentations pro- 


bip the Dolphin, to be em- 


be advantage of himſelf and 
thers concerned with him. To 
zhich he anſwered, © That 
what was done therein, was 
done after the peace conclu- 


command, at the inſtance and 
' requeſt of other perſons, con- 


W trary to hi. opinion.” N 
e er VIII. That, during the time 
if bis commanding the navy, 
e eneWe did, through neglect and in 
verecWMontempt of orders, unneceſſarily 
om 2zarc and expoſe the fleet, and 
re Loſe the opportunities of taking 
s, nr deſtröv ing the French ſhips, 
1 frond ſuff-: them to return ſafe in- 
Kidd their own harbours. To 


| 1s not guilty of any neglect or 
"Wy miſſion of his duty herein, 


are an order for his majeſty's 


loyed in a private voyage for 


ded, and by his majeſty's 
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ich he anſwered, That he 


nor did expect in this parti- 


« cylar to be charged therewith, 
« conſidering his faithful ſer- 
« vices rendered againſt the 


French fleet.“ 15 
IX. hat he did, in concert 


© SIP 


peers againſt the Lord Sommers, by Mr. Harcourt, and the Will. III. 


I 70O-I, 


— — —— — 


themſclves ; he was allo charged, for accepting ſome grants, 


leligned him a grant to ſuch a value, the king was not de- 


with other falſe and evil coun- 


ſellors, adviſe the king in 1 | 
ne 


year 1698, to enter into © 


treaty for dividing the monarchy 


and dominions of Spain ; in 
purſuance whereof, in 1699, 
another treaty was entered into 


for the like purpoſe : both which 


treaties were prejudicial to the 
intereſt of the Proteſtant religion 


all over Europe, ruinous to the 
trade of England, and diſho- 
nourable to the king and the na- 
tion. 


did adviſe his majeſty to en- 
ter into the treaty of partition; 


„ opinion againſt the ſame." 


Pr. H. C. III. 147. 


To which he anfwered, 
That he does deny, that he 


and, fo far as he was any 
ways acquainted therewith, 
he. objected to and gave his 


_ ceived 
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(0 The following extract 


gives a larger account of this af- 
fair: 


I. That John lord Sommers, 
well knowing the moſt apparent 


ill conſequences, as well as the 
injuſtice of the partition of the 


Spaniſh monarchy, did adviſe 


bis majeſty to enter into a treaty 


for it, and did ſo far encourage 
and promote the ſame, that the 


ſaid treaty was concluded and ra- 
_ tified in 1698, under the great 

fea! of England, then in cuſtody 
TY 1 
which his lordſhip anſwered, by 
a full and plain account of all 


of the ſaid lord, Sommers. 


the ſteps of that treaty, refer- 


ring himſelf to the letters on that 
ſubject between the king and 
„ wherein, as he concei- 
us ved, he had fully and faith- 


him, 


_ fally diſcharged his truſt, and 
« the duty incumbent on him.” 
II. Phat, for the more effec- 
tual carry ing on the ſaid treaty, 
commiſſions were prepared, a- 
mended, enlarged, or altered, by 


the lord Sommers, without an 


lawful warrant for his ſo doing; ; 
whereunto, without communi- 


cating the Rue to the reſt of the 


then lords juſtices of England, 
or adviſing with the privy coun- 
_ ci}, he did preſume to affix the 


creat ſeal of England, with a 


blank for commiſhoners names, 


to be afterwards inerten. 


rant, in hopes of concealing thy 
evil and moſt dangerous pra: 


ſaid commiſſions, 
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reſt of the three lords jul n 6 
| n with the privy: counc! 
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Will. ITE. ceived in the value; the manner of paſſing it was According 

elk to the uſual methods of the treaſury, in order to make: 
grant ſure, and out of the danger of being avoided, 
buſineſs was opened, as was tormerly ſet forth; and as 
the court of chancery, he had applied himſelf wholly to th 
diſpatch of buſineſs in it, with little regard to his own heal 
or quiet, and had acted according to the beſt of his Judgmen 
without fear or favour (c). 


Ki! ; 


A 
III. That, having afixed the 


great ſeal without lawful wa 


tice, after he had ſettled the 
he uſed hy 
endeavour to procure a Wt: 
rant to be tranſmitted to him ſo 
affixing the great ſeal, that f 
nught not be known, but th: y 
he had it in due time. To 

which ſecond and third artide 


he anſwered, by That having b ** 
10 {41d 
| en to fend his i nM; 
«c jeſty full powers under ls * 
great ſeal, for negotiating u 
FE jeu) 


{aid treaty, with blanks fo 
his majeſty's commilionen 
names, he thought it ſufi- 
cient warrant for him ſo to di 


40 


cc 


lte 
And that he did afterwar be. 
“ defire his majeſty, that a pu 25 
* ticular warrant for ſigning t1l.©' 
its es 
* ſaid commiſſion might 0... 
«cc X 


ſigned and returned; not to 

he doubted his majeſty's lat 
letter to be a ſufficient wa! 
* rant, but for that ſuch u 
„rant would be more proper 
it be produced, if occaſion ſou 
“ TEQUIIE. 

IV. ] hat, contrary to his 
ty, he affixed the great ſeal 0 
England to the ratification oft 
ſaid treaty in 1698, not bart 
communicated the ſame to; 


60 


Lean 
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Acopy of the Lord Sommers's anſwer was, with great diſ- Will. III. 


lin W:cch, ſent down to the commons, and upon that they were 1700-1. 
C2 | at 
Fu | | : | 1 | 
5 of::ving one entire blank ſheet, „“ majeſty's plenipotentiaries for 
the zd many other blanks in the “ tranſacting the ſaid treaty, 
alu d ratif cation, with an intent “ who were then allo preſent, 
cc 


o be afterwards filled up by 
her perſons beyond the ſeas. 
To which he anſwered, * That 


""W- Mr. ſecretary Vernon having 
prepared, by his majeſiy's 
„ commands, the inſtruments 
15 for ratification, with blanks 
I © therein, he did affix the great 
| th © ſeal, which he conceives and 


„is adviſed he might lawfully 


ſame, becauſe he had his ma- 
* jeſty's command, that the ſaid 
« treaty ſhould be kept ſecret.” 

V. That, in the year 1699, 
another treaty of partition was 
concluded and ratißed under the 


85 great ſeal, then in cuſtody of the 
e lord Sommers, evidently 
. Wecfiructive to the trade of this 
„calm, diltonourable to his ma- 
oeh, highly injurious to the 
„„ MJ uicreſt ot the Proteſtant religion, 


and manifeltly tending to diſturb 


aunt the good friends and al- 
nes of our ſovereigu lord the 
king. To which he anſwered, 
* That he had not any know- 
* ledge of the faid treaty, or 
any tranſaction in order there - 
unto, ſave only that a draught 


$1 
1 
v3 


10 


over in the preience of dikets 
„lords of the privy council 
* (whercof he was one) to which 
* craught he, as well as others 
chen preſent, did make lee c- 
0 85 * ral objections ; but they were 


avifg 2 


„do, not communicating the | 


tie general peace of Europe, by 
atering the balance of power 
therein, and ſtrengthening France 


of the ſaid treaty was read 


" Afterwards informed by his 


that the ſaid treaty was fo far 
* perfeted, that nothing could 
then be altered therein; and, 
his majeſty afterwards, by his 
warrant, requiring the rati- 
fying of the ſaid treaty under 


66 
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cc 


© the great ſeal, he did affix 


cc 


the great ſeal to ſuch ratifica- 
tion, being, as he conceives, 
+ obliged ſa to do.” 

VI. That whereas, by the 
Jaws and uſages of this realm, 
all commiſſions under the great 
ſeal, for the making any treaty 
or alliance, ought to be enrolled 
and entered on record in the 
court of Chancery, he, the ſaid 
lord Sommers, not minding the 
duty of his office, did not in 
any manner enroll or enter on 
record any of the {aid commil- 


ee 


ions or ratilications. To which 


he anſwered, «* That he con- 


«« ceives it was not incumbent 


upon him as lord chancellor, 
„to fee the com miſſions or ra- 
« tifications enrolled, the ſame 
beihg prepared and brought 
„to the great ſeal, by the ſe- 


« cretarics of ſtate, ready in- 


« crotied, and, when ſealed, 


taken away by them, and the 
Original treaties remaining in 


; 2 | . 
their cuſtody ; but the care of 
intolling the ſame, if neceſ- 
lary, doth (as he conceives) 


+ belong to the protbonotary of 
the court of Chancery.“ 


VII. That the ſaid lord Som- 


mers, Contrary to his oath as 


lord chancellor of England, did 
Pais many, great, unicaſonable, 


and 
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grant ſure, and out of the danger of being avoided. Kidz! 
buſineſs was opened, as was formerly 
the court of chancery, he had applied himſelf wholly to th 
diſpatch of buſineſs in it, with little regard to his own heal 

or quiet, and had acted according to the belt of his judemen 
without fear or favour (c). 


(e) The following extract 


gives a larger account of this af- 


fair: 2 


J. That John lord Sommers, 
well knowing the moſt apparent 


11] conſequences, as well as the 


injuſtice of the partition of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, did adviſe 


bis majeſty to enter into a treaty 
for it, and did ſo far encourage 


and promote the ſame, that the 


ſaid treaty was concluded and ra- 


tified in 1698, under the great 


ſeal of England, then in cuſtody | 
of the ſaid lord Sommers. 
which his lordſhip anſwered, by 


a full and plain account of all 
nn ſteps of that treaty, refer- 


ring himfelf to the letters on that 
ſubject between the king and 
him, wherein, as he concei- 


* ved, he had fully and faith- 
60 fully diſcharged his truſt, and 


the duty incumbent on him.” 


II. Phat, for the more effec- 


tual carrying on the ſaid treaty, 


commilions were prepared, a- 


mended, enlarged, or aitered, by 


the lord Sommers. without any 


lau ful warrant for his ſo doing; . 
wWhereunto, without communt- 
cating the ſame to the reſt of the 
then lords juſtices of England, 
or adviſing with the privy coun- 
cil, he did preſume to affix the 
great fſcal of England, with a 


blank for eee eee names, 
to be afterwards inſerted, 


rant, in hopes of concealing thy 


'F'D 


ſet forth; and az 4 


„ 


III. That, having affirel th . K 
great ſeal without lawful wa: by 


evil and moſt dangerous pra. Wi. ! 
tice, after he had ſettled lei. © 
ſaid commiſſions, he uſ:d kl. © 


endeavour to procure a 5, : 
rant to be tranſmitted to him for Wi. ” 
affixing the great ſeal, thi Wil © 
might not be known, but thz y 
he had it in due time. 
which ſecond and third articl: iſ" 
he anſwered, © That having . 4M 
„ ceived his majeſty's exprec 100 
commands to ſend his ns 2. 
« jeſty full powers under tit * 
0 er 
great ſeal, for negotiating def g 
* {aid treaty, with blanks for * 
© his majeſty's commiſſionen 10 
8 names, he thought it ſufi- A 
* cient warrant for him ſo to col ..- 
And that he did afterwats * 
< defire his majeſty, that a pu 4 
* ticular warrant for ſigning 1 
© ſaid commiſſion might e 
** ſigned and returned; not tha 4 ; 
he doubted his majeſty s (a2. 
letter to be a ſufficient vi, . 
rant, but for taat ſuch vi... 
* rant would be more proper: 5 'Þ 
be produced, it f occaſion m_ 40 
by require,” 6 | 
IV. That, contrary to his e,. | 
ty, he aſhxed the great ay oo .. 
England to the ratification 0! WF ., 
ſaid treaty in 1698, not hav! 1128 4 2 
communicated the ſame to! 6 , 


reſt of the three lords jule, 0 
ad viſed with the pri”y oe 
| | | | £a\ ity 
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A copy of the Lord Sommers's anſwer was, with great diſ- Will. III. 
Potch, ſent down to the commons, and upon that they were 1700-1. 


$44 we 


"TELL 


:zving one entire blank ſheet, 
and many other blanks in the 
{id ratification, with an intent 


to be afterwards filled up by 
her perſons beyond the ſeas. 


To which he anſwered, © That 
« Mr. ſecretary Vernon having 
„prepared, by his majeſty's 
„commands, the inſtruments 
„ for ratification, with blanks 
therein, he did affix the great 
„ ſeal, which he conceives and 


do, not Communicating the 
« ſame, becauſe he had his ma- 
jeſty's command, that the ſaid 
« treaty ſhould be kept ſecret.” 
V. That, in the year 1699, 


concluded and ratiked under the 
great ſeal, then in cuſtody of the 
{ad lord Sommers, evidently 


(eltlructive to the trade of this 


realm, diſhonourable to his ma- 


jelly, highly injurious to the 


mecreſt ot the Proteſtant religion, 
and manifeſtly tending to diſturb 
the general peace of Europe, by 


„is adviſed he might lawtully | 


another treaty of partition was 


at 


majeſty's plenipotentiaries for 
„ tranſacting the ſaid treaty, 
who were then alio preſent, 
that the ſaid treaty was fo far 
perfected, that nothing could 
then be altered therein; and, 

his majeſty afterwards, by his 
warrant, requiring the rati- 
fying of the ſaid treaty under 
the great ſeal, he did affix 
the great ſeal to ſuch ratifica- 
tion, being, as he conceives, 


«+ obliged ſo to do.” 


VI. That whereas, by the 
laws and uſages of this realm, 
all commiſſions under the great 


ſeal, for the making any treaty 


— 


altering the balance of power 


rein, and ſtrengthening France 


aan the good friends and al- 


lies Of Ou ſovereigu lord the 


king. To which he anſwered, 
„That he had not any Know- 


46 


41 


any tranſaction in order there- 
unto, fave only that a draught 
of the ſaid treaty was read 
© over in the preſence of divers 
„lords of the privy. council 
* (Whercof he was cue) to which 
„draught he, as well as. others 


14 


9 


13 — * . 5 
then preſeut, did make ſeve- 


1 5 BE 
ral objections ; but they were 
11 4 R 5 . 
after wards informed by his 


2 


ledge of the faid treaty, or 


or alliance, ought to be enrolled 
and entered on record in the 


court of Chancery, he, the ſaid 


lord Sommers, not minding the 
duty of his office, did not in 
any manner enroll or enter on 
record any of the ſaid commiſ- 
ons or ratiſications. To which 
he anſwered, © That he con- 
*© ceives it was not incumbent 
upon him as lord chancellor, 


to fee the com miſſions or ra- 


4e tifications enrolled, the ſame 
„ beihg prepared and brought 
„to the great ſeal, by the ſe- 
« cretaries of ſtate, ready in- 
«« orotled, and, when ſealed, 
taken away by them, and the 
Original treaties remaining in 


„ their cuſtody ; bot the care of 


inrolling the ſame, if neceſ- 
Hary, doth {a5 he conceives) 
belong to the prothonotary of 


the court of Chancery.“ 


VII. That the ſaid lord Som- 
mots, Contrary to his oath as 
lord chancellor of England, did 

Pals many, great, unrcalonable, 


and 
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Will. III. at a full ſtand. At the motion of the earl of Orford, the 
1700-1. lords, four days before, had alſo acquainted them, that the 


and exorbitant grants, under the 
reat ſeal, of divers manors, 
ordſhips and lands, &c. be- 


longing to the crown of Eng- 
lan 


; and did adviſe, promote 
and procure divers like grants 


of the late forfeited eſtates in 


Ireland, in contempt of the ad- 
vice of the commons of England. 


To which he anſwered, ©* That 


0 be /onging 


« 


«c 


he doth acknowledge he did 
<< pals ſeveral grants, to divers 
«« perſons, of ſeveral lands, te- 
** nements and hereditaments 
to his majeſty in 
right of his crown of Eng- 
land; but that, before any of 
«© them came to the great ſeal, 
«« the ſame were regularly paſ- 
ſed through the proper offices, 


and brought with, ſufficient 


warrants for the great ſeal ; 
and he believes, more conſi- 
derable grants have paſſed 
in the like number of years 


« in moſt of his predeceſſors 


times; and conceives, and is 
' adviſed, that being required 
of his majeſty, by warrant, to 
« paſs the ſame, he ought ſo to 


do; and denies, that he did 
ever adviſe, promote or pro- 


cure any grant to be made to 


any perſon whatſoever, of 
any forfeited eſtate in Ireland, 


or did procure any act or bill 


prepared for confirming any 
% {uch grant in the parliament 


of Ireland, to be approved in 


* the privy council in England; 


„ and faith, that what bills of 


4. 


this nature were remitted un- 


der the great ſeal of England, 


* to be palled into laws in Ire- 
land, the ſame were firit ap- 


cc 


40 


tees for ſale of the faid ens 


houſe 


proved and paſſed in the pri. 
* vy council of England, ac. 
* cording to the uſual form in 
* ſuch caſes ; and, being ſo ap. 
proved, were, by order of 
council, ſent to the ſaid lard 
Sommers, Who was by the 
« ſaid order required to afix 
the great ſeal thereto.” 
VIII. That he did not only 
receive and enjoy the fees pro- 
fits and perquiſites belonging to 


the great ſeal, but had received 


an annual penſion from the 


crown of 40001. and had fur. 
ther begged and procured for his 


own benefit, many great, un. 
reaſonable, and exorbitant grants 
of revenues belonging 10 the 
crown of England. Jo ubich 


he anſwered, That the an- 


nual penſion or allowance gf 


400 l. had been allowed © 


«© 1teveral of his predeceſſors; 
© but he denied, that he did 
ever beg or uſe any means to 
procure any grant whatſoever 
„ for his own benefit; but that 
what his majeſty was pleaſed 
« to give him, proceeded from 
% his majeſty's own motion, and 
„of his mere bounty, and 2 


his majeſty was pleat-d to de- 
« clare upon that occaſion, 4s 
an evidence of the gracious 


« acceptaticn of the taid lord 
„ Sommers's zealous endea- 
« yours for his iervice.“ 

IX. That, in order to pro- 


curc a grant of fce-farm rents, 
he did enter into ſeveral treaucs, 
and had mary communicac!0n5 


with the auditor of the rates, 
and with the clerk of the wif 


and 
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touſe had been deſired by the earl, that a day might be ap- Will. III. 
pointed for his ſpeedy trial; but, finding no iſſue joined by 1700-1. 


and contraſted and agreed with 
them, as a reward for their diſ- 


covery, one full fourth part of 


1!! ſuch rents ſo diſcovered, 
X. That, notwithſtanding the 
aid pretended contracts, there 


vas not any ſum of money really 


paid, but the contracts and pay- 
ments were colourably and frau- 
dulently contrived in deceit of 


repli- 


for ſchools, churches, bridges, 


Kc. and many quit-rents of ma 


nors, omitted and annexed to 
the caſtle of Windſor for ſup- 
port of the ſame, and mainte- 


nance of the officers, ſervants, 


and attendants in the ſaid caſtle, - 
were conveyed by the ſaid truſ- 
tees, through the direction and 
power of the ſaid lord Sommers, 


ly his majeſty, and eluſion of the contrary to the true intent and 
c. 24; of parliament. To which meaning of the ſaid acts of par- 
urch and tenth articles he an- liament, to the great vexation 
e (rered, © That after his ma- and oppreſſion of many of his 
= KC jeſty had given directions to majeſty's good ſubjects, and cre- 
. © the lords of the treaſury for ating many new and unreaſon- 
ay © ranting fee-farm rents tothe able charges on the other re- 
8 * Yenefir of him and his heirs; venues of the crown. To which 
"5 Wh © his majeſty's intended bounty he anſwered, * That ſome 
tne „ would have been loſt, with- things might be inſerted by 
ich * cut information could be * miſtaken informations, and 
wy gained of ſuch particular rents; * not out of any deſigns; but 
0 and therefore application was © he denied, that as to his 
L made to the ſaid auditor and © knowledge, or belief, any of 
J | * clerk, as the moſt likely to © the ſaid rents were ever united 
dd BY « give information therein; “or annexed to the caſtle of 
% © but they refuſed to give any © Windſor, for any purpoſe 
ty account of ſuch rents, unleſs * whatſoever ; or that any op- 
yy they might have near a fourth“ preſſion or vexation hath hap- 
$6 2 w_ for ſo doing; which the ** pened ; and little or no new 
= l ad lord Sommers did, as he “' charge to crown.” 
1 oonceives he Jawfully might XII. That by the direction 
1 A comply with. And there was of the ſaid lord Sommers, the 
. : not any ſum of money paid, perſons, in whoſe names the pur- 
This 83 the conſideration of the chaſes were made, did ſurrender 
= Lrants of the ſaid rents, but ſeveral of the ſaid rents to them 
1. tne contracts were made, and granted, amounting to the year- 

the payment diſcharged, with- ly value of 347 l. 11s. 5d. on 
wy : out any deceit of his majeſty, ſuggeſtion of wrong conveyance, 
MY eluſion of the acts of par- and procured other rents of the 
. A ycarly value of 301 J. 0s. 3 f to 
0 XI. That many rents ſland- be allowed by way of reprize, 
be, en charge for payment of as if theſaid rents to ſurrendered | | 
if. Wl kenlons, ſtipends, ſalaries, an- had been really and bona fide 
ns vities, alms, and allowances purchaſed, To which he an- 
and | | | 
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Will. HI. replication of the houſe of commons, they thought fit 9 
1700-1. give them notice of it. The ſame day they likewiſe put th 


ſwered, © That the truſtees for 
<« ſale of the fee farm-rents, by 
« warrant of the commiſſioners 
« of the treaſury, did grant di- 


« vers other rents, amounting 
„ to 391. os. 32, in lieu and 
« reprize of the 347l. 11s. 5d. 


« having appeared to be grant- 


« ed before, Or not grantable 
by the ſaid truſtees, or not le- 


&« yiable on ſurrenders of ſuch 


„ rents, which he conceives 
* might be, and was lawfully 
e * done." + 5 | 


XIII. That in the year 1695, 
the Lord Sommers, being then 


lord keeper, procured a com- 
miſſion to be granted to one 


William Kidd, a perſon of evil 


fame and reputation, and ſince 


that time convicted of piracy ; 


and in a grant from his majeſty, 


of ſhips, veſſels, and goods, to 


de taken by the ſaid William 


Kidd, unto Richard ear] of Bel- 
lamont, Edward Harriſon, mer- 


Chant, Samuel Newton, Gent. 
and others, the name of the ſaid 
Samuel Newton was uſed in 


truſt, and for the only benefit 
and advantage of the ſaid lord 
Sommers. To which he an- 


ſwered, „ That the ſaid Wil- 


4 liam Kidd, had from his ma- 
« jeſty a commiſſion for prevent- 
ing the piracy of others, and 


to apprehend certain pirates, 


„and bring them to a legal 


trial; the granting of which 
“ commilſion was then appre- 
_ & hended to be neceſſary for the 


„ pfeſervation of trade and na- 
nation. He does admit, 
*- £12? there was a grant to the 
- £271 &* Bellamont, Edmund 


„ taken by the ſaid Willin 


« have received benefit, had 


the ſubject, and contrary to 


his oath, as lord high chancellor 


and unwarrantable practices, for 


colour of his office, hath made 


ders, in ſubverſion of the laws 


colts 


« Harriſon, Samuel Newty 
„ and others, and tha tSamug 
« Newton was named by, ary 
« in truſt for, the ſaid lo 
« Sommers, of {hips and good 


« Kidd, with account to be du. 
ly made tothe ule of his mz 
« jeſty of a clear tenth par, 
„whereby the public might 


* the ſaid Kidd faithfully i. 
« charged the truſt; which be 
failing to do, the owners de 
« the ſaid ſhip have loſt all ther 
„ expences, and had not re. 
* ceived any benefit of his na- 
« jeſty's ſaid grant.“ 

XIV. That the ſaid lord Som- 
mers, to the great oppreſſion of 


Magna Charta, and divers good 
ſtatutes of this realm, and in 
manifeſt breach and violation of 


of England, hath, in ſeveral 
cauſes depending before him, 
by many extraordinary methods 


ſeveral years, delayed proceed- 
ings in the ſaid cauſes ; and by 


divers arbitrary and illegal or- 
and ſtatutes of this realm, and 


hath, of his own authority, fe- 
verſed judgments given in the 


court of Exchequer, and with 
out calling before him the Þ2- 
rons of the Exchequer, to heat 
their informations, and the 
cauſes of their judgments, 


the ſtatutes in thoſe caſes expreb- 
ly directs ; aſſuming thereby 19 


| himſelf an arbitrary and iliegs! 


6 powe 
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eommons in mind of the articles againſt the earl of Portland Will. III. 


and lord Hallifax, and that the delay was not only a hard- 1700-1. 
ſhip to the perſons concerned, but very unuſual. 


Notwith- 


ſtanding theſe meſſages, the replication to the earl of Orford's 
anſwer, though framed and ingroſſed, was never ſent up to 


the lords; and no articles were drawn againſt the earl of Port- 


land, which was repreſented to the king as an expreſſion of 


their reſpect to him. Nor was it till the 14th of June, that Articles of 
the articles againſt lord Hallifax were ſent up to the lords by 
Mr. Bruges, which ſhall be mentioned here, to end this 
The commons charged him for a grant that 


he had in Ireland, and that he had not paid in the produce 
of it, as the act concerning thoſe grants had enacted; They 


| charged him for another grant, out of the foreſt of Dean, 
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impeachment 
againſt lord 
Hallifax, 


to the waſte of the timber, and prejudice of the navy of Eng- 
land: They charged him, for holding places that were in- 
compatible, being at the ſame time both a commiſſioner of | 


the treaſury, and auditor of the Exchequer ; and, in conclu- 


fion, he was charged for adviſing the two partition treaties. 


He was as quick with his anſwer as the other lords had been : : 
The lord 


Hallifax'g 


He faid, his grant in Ireland was of ſome debts and ſums of 


power ; and hath declared and 
afirmed in public places of ju- 


dicature, that particular ſubjects , 


might have rights and intereſts, 
without any remedy for reco- 
very of the ſame, unleſs by pe- 


tition to the perſon of the king 


only, or to that effect: which 
Poſition was highly dangerous 
to the legal conſtitution of this 


kingdom, and abſolutely de- 


ſtructive to the property of the 


ſubject. To which he anſwered, 


That he did not delay any 


© Proceedings in any cauſe or 


* cauſes depending before him, 
*25 chancellor of England, 
longer or otherwiſe than as 
* the circumſtances and juſtice 
* of each cauſe required, but 
did, to the very manifeſt im- 


* pairing of his health, con- 


© ſtantly apply himſelf to the 
* diſpatch of the cauſes depend- 


ing before him; and he de- 


« nied that he erer did make, 


„by colour of his office, any 
** arbitrary or illegal order, to 


te ſtatute of this realm, or did 


aniwer, 


* the ſubverſion of any law or 


* ever aſſume to himſelf any 


judgment given in the court 


of Exchequer, otherwiſe than 


as is warranted and allowed by 
* the law, and in the preſence 
* of the barons of the court of 
% Exchequer, who were always 


« preſent in the court of Ex- 


© chequer chamber, when their 
** judgments were examined, as 


&« the ſtatute in ſuch caſe directs; 


* nor did ever deliver in any | 


court of judicature, or other 
place whatſoever, any poſi- 


tion whatſoever dangerous to 
„ the legal conſtitution of the 


kingdom, or deſtructive to 
the property of the fubjet.” 
PTY TEC IH 16S: 


== money, | 
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Will. III. money, and fo was not thought to be within the act con- 
1701. cerning confiſcated eftates ; all he had ever received of it vu 
———— four hundred pounds; if he was bound to repay it, he wa 
liable to an action ſor it; but every man was not to be im- 
peached who did not pay his debts at «the day of payment, 
His grant in the foreſt of Dean was only of the weedings ; 
ſo it could be no waſte of timber, nor a prejudice to the nayy; 
the auditor's place was held by another, till he obtained the 
king's leaye to withdraw from the Treaſury ; as for the firſ 
partition treaty, he never once ſaw it, nor as he ever adviſed 
with in it : as for the ſecond, he gave his advice very freely 
about it, at the ſingle time, in which he had ever heard any 
thing concerning it; this was ſent down to the commons, Wl © 
but was never ſo much as once read by them (a). 4 
” * : | hs 16 
(a) The articles againſt the Exchequer, in Ireland, the ſun 
lord Hallifax, and his anſwers of ioo l. which he had actually . 

more at large, were as follow: received to his own uſe, out co 


1 . the profits of the forementioned In 

I. That whereas it was the grant, which he ought to have ſo k. 
continued ſenſe of the commons repaid, by virtue of the * act for Will c. 
of England, that it was highly granting an aid to his majeſty, 0 
_ reaſonable, that the forfeited * 7 ſale of the forfeited eltates di. 


eſtates of rebels and traitors in in Ireland.“ To which he an- d 
Ireland ſhould be applied in ſwered, That he gave direc- 
eaſe of his majeſty's faithful ſub- tion, after the ſaid act paſſed, . 
jects of the kingdom of England, * to his agents in Ireland, to hn 
the ſaid lord Hallifax preſumed “ do, in relation to the money Mot 

to adviſe, paſs, or direct the “ received, as ſhould be ad- ee 
paſſing a grant to Thomas Rail- © viſed by counſel there; by 
ton, Eſq; in truſt for himſelf, „ whom his agents were ad 
of ſeveral debts, intereſts, &c. “ viſed, that the ſaid monies, Men 
amounting to 13,050 l. orthere- being received out of the po 
abouts, acruing to his majeſty, © mean profits which were te. Wy 

from attainders, outlawries, or * mitted by that act, were not W«, 

other forteitures, in Ireland. © within the firſt mentioned He 


To which he anſwered, ** That “ clauſe in the ſaid act. 1 
** he did accept the ſaid grant, III. That, in the time of 2 4 
_ * as it was lawſul for him to tedious and expenſive war, be 4 


do, without breach of his did adviſe, procure, and aſſent, Wu 
duty, and the truſt repoled in not only to the paſſing of diver: . 
55 | him; which grant hath fince grants to others, but did obtain . 
3 © been taken away by act of and accept of ſeveral benefch « 
BK Oo „ parliament; and he hath not ones for himſelf; which practices 
„made clear thereof, as yet, were a moſt notorious abuſe of Bl: 

YH % above 400 l. bis majeſty's goodneſs, &c. 10. 
T3 7 II. That he has not repaid which he anſwered, © That ke . 
£2 into the receipt of his majeſty's © tervcd his majeſty ande 7 
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As it would be too tedious to relate the meſſages from the Will. II. 


g 

+ WM fords to the commons, preſſing the trials of the impeached 1701. 

« e bn | lords, | 

. bis IB * fe. | Py Wa Pr. H. C. 

; « in his ations, and his ma- V. That he, the ſaid lord III. 133.--- 
' WK © jefty graciouſly accepted of Hallifax, did grant, or procure 73% 
3 Wl © his ſervice; and, as a mark to be granted, to his brother 

0 « of his royal favour, did make, Chriſtopher Mountague, Eſq; 


d K 25 are mentioned in the pre- 
ly WH © cedent and ſubſequent arti- 
( © cles, and none other. And, 
5, « 25 to other perſons, he only, 

jn conjunction with the other 


Ac «* commiſlioners, did gn ſeve- 
ral warrants and dockets for 


im „ ſuch grants, as his majeſty 
lly « was pleaſed to direct. 
IV. Whereas, by common 


ed hw, and other ftatiites, the 
0 king's foreſts ſhould be pre- 
for Will emed, the ſaid lord Hallifax, 
ty, Not regarding the laws and or- 
tes Ginances of this realm, nor his 
au: duty to his majeſty and the pub 
«- le, had procured a grant to 
cd, Henry Segar, Gent. in truſt for 
10 WW himſelf, of the ſum of 14,000 l. 
nc) ¶ of ſcrubbed beech, birch, holly, 
ad. tc. under colour whereof, ſap- 
by pling oaks, and many tons of 
ad- vell- grown timber, had been 
* cut and fallen, and ſold and diſ- 


poſed of for his benefit. To 
e. WW which he anſwered ; © That his 


not oy « majeſty, out of his gtace and 
neg " favour, did grant, in truſt 
p for him, the ſum of 2000 l. 
0 * per ann. to be raiſed by the 
4 fall of ſerub-bedch, birch, &c. 
cn”: bor the ſpace of ſeven years ; 
"_ " which grant was not prejudi- 
l clal to any timber growing in 
ben de ſaid foreſt: And if any 
* abuſe were, in cutting the 
10 a woods, he conceives, he is not 
yo anſwerable for the ſame, it 
f 1 ering done by the direction 
1) WW" of dis majeſty's ſurveyor- 


11 x 
_ Feneral, and other his ma- 
leſty's officers,” | 


for his benefit, ſuch grants, 


the place and office of auditor of 
the receipts, and writer of the 
tallies, in truſt for himſelf; ſo 
that he the ſaid lord was, in ef- 
fet, at the ſame time, one of 
the commiſſioners of the Trea- 
fury, chancellor of the Exche- 


quer, and auditor of the re- 
ceipts, and writer of the tal- 


lies, and enjoyed the profits 


of the ſaid ſeveral offices, which 


were manifeſtly inconſiſtent, and 
ought to have been a check to 
each other, To which he an- 
ſwered: “ That the grant of 
* the ſaid office was done at his 
„ defire and requeſt, becauſe 


* he intended, in a ſhort time 
© after, to leave his own em- 


e ployment and places in the 
« Treaſury, and to obtain a ſur- 


render from his ſaid brother 


* of the ſaid office, and procure 


%a grant thereof for himſelf ; 
« which has been ſince done, 
* and he conceives, was lawful. 


« for him to do.” 


VI. That the faid lord Hal- 
lifax, well knowing the moſt ap- 
parent evil conſequences, as well 


as the injuſtice of the partition 
of the Spaniſh monarchy, did 
yet advile his majeſty to enter 
into a treaty for it, and did en- 


courage and promote the ſame. 


To which he anſwered ; * That 
„he never ſaw the ſaid treaty, 


nor heard the ſame read, or 


does as yet know the articles 
** Or agreement it contains; and 


* denies, that he ever adviſed 


„his majeſty to enter into or 
© Þ:; -- mane 


ft 
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tween the 


_ two houſes, 
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Will. III. lords, and the anſwers of the commons evading it on account 
1701. of formalities, the ſubſtance of the whole, from biſhop Bur. 
net and others, is inſerted as follows. „ 
The lords had reſolved to begin with the trial of the ej 
of Orford ; becaufe the articles againſt him were the firſt tha 
were brought up; and, ſince the commons made no replica. 


make the ſaid treaty, or was 


ever 


44 the ſame. 


„ remembers, that the French 


conſulted upon any 
„ clauſe or article thereof, or 
* ever encouraged or promoted 
That, as he re- 
© members, Mr. ſecretary Ver- 
© non did at one time ſend for 
& him, and diſcourſe with him 
* and others, upon an intima-- 
e tion that was given by a letter 
© from the earl of Portland, as he 


king was diſpoſed to com- 


e mence a negotiation upon 


4 * ſome general terms, that were 
e then mentioned, to prevent a 


war in caſe of the king of 
_ _ « Spain's death, who was then 
© reported to be very ill; and 


«c afterwards the ſaid matter 
„ was diſcourſed between the 
« ſecretary, the then lord chan- 


4 cellor, and the ſaid lord Hal- 
„ lifax, at Tunbridge - wells, 
* when and where the ſaid 


« lord Hallifax made ſeveral 


* objections to the ſame ; and 


«« denies that he gave any opi- 
nion to encourage or promote 
< the ſaid treaty, or ever after- 
4c wards was informed of any 


one particular relating to it, 


* Or was ver conſulted or ad- 
« viſed wpon any clauſe or ar- 


* ticle of it, or was ever after 


told or informed, that the 
„ ſaid negotiation or treaty did 


 ** cept as aforeſaid) he could | 


go on or proceed; and ſaith, 


er that not 8 adviſed with, 


„or any ways knowing of the 
« {aid treaty or negotiation (ex- 


in his intereſts, as theſe lors 


t 
f 
| 
C 
t 
| 
v 
* not diſſuade or obſtruct it 6 
„taking effect; and ſaith, » Wl * 
© he cannot tell what the effeſ t 
s of the treaty might have been, Ml 
5e jf the ſaid treaty had bem te 
* obſerved, ſo he conceives a] a 
« inſiſts, that he is not nor n 
sought to be anſwerable for the WM y 
*« ſame” Pr. H. C. HI. 16). 2 
Burnet obſerves here, when, h f. 
theſe articles and the anſwers u 
them, it appeared, that after iP 
the noiſe and clamour that hu © 
been raiſed againſt the forme pl 
miniſtry (more particularly a WW 7: 
gainſt the lord Hallifax) for the WM ju 
great waſte of treaſure during WM pi 
their adminiſtration, that nom, 7 
upon the ſtrifteſt ſeareh, all en- ¶ ce 
ded in ſuch poor accuſations; de 
it turned the minds of many, he 
that had been formerly preju- th 
diced againſt them. It appeu. 
ed, that it was the animoſity df by 
a party at beſt, if it was not : C 
French practice, to ruin mei na 


who had ſerved the king faitt-W th 
fully, and to diſcourage otben w. 
from engaging themſelves ſo fu yi 


had done. They ſaw the eff - 
that muſt follow on this: Au a 
that the king could not ents * 
upon a new war, if they c he 
diſcourage from his ſervice i to 
the men of lively and ach- ch 
tempers, that would raiſe a {MW dif 


rit in the nation, for ſupport 

ſuch an important and da 

. war, as this now in p'# 
pect was like to prove. 


_ 
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ton, the lords, according to clear precedents, named a day Will. III. 


for his trial, and gave notice of it to the houſe of commons : 
Upon this the commons moved the lords, to agree to name a 
committee of both houſes for ſettling the preliminaries of the 


trial, and they named two preliminaries; one was, that the 


lord who was to be tried, ſhould not ſit as a peer; the other 


was, that thoſe lords who were impeached for the ſame mat- 


ter, might not vote in the trial of one another : They alſo 
acquainted the lords, that the courſe of their evidence led 
them to begin with the lord Sommers. The lords judged 


their laſt demand reafonable, and agreed to it; but diſagreed 


to the other. They conſidered themſelves as a court of juſtice, 
and how great ſoever the regard due to the houſe of com- 


mons might be in all other reſpects, yet in matters of juſtice, 


where they were the accuſers, they could only be conſidered 
as parties. The king, when he had a ſuit with a ſubject, 


| ſubmitted to the equality of juſtice ; ſo the commons ought to 


pretend to no advantage over a ſingle perſon in a trial; a 
court of juſtice ought to hear the demands of both parties 


pleaded fairly, and then to judge impartially ; a committee 
named by one of the parties, to fit in an equality with the 
judges, and to ſettle matters relating to the trial, was a thing 
practiſed in no court or nation, and ſeemed contrary to the 


principles of law, or rules of juſtice : By theſe means, they 
could at leaſt delay trials as long as they pleaſed; and all 
delays of juſtice are real and great injuſtices. This had never 


been demanded but once, in the caſe of the Popiſh plot; 


then it was often refuſed ; it is true, it was at laſt yiclded to 


by the lords, though with great oppoſition : that was a 


caſe of treaſon, in which the king's life, and the ſafety of the 
nation were concerned; there was then a great jealouſy of 
the court, and of the lords that belonged to it ; and the nation 
was in ſo great a ferment, that the lords might at that time 
yield to ſucha motion, though it derogated from their judica- 
ture: That ought not to be ſet up for a precedent for a quiet 
time, and in a caſe pretended to be no more than a miſde- 
meanor ; ſo the lords reſolved not to admit of this, but to 


hear whatſoever ſhould be propoſed by the commons, and 
to give them all juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction in it. The 
chief point in queſtion, in the year 1679, was, how far the 
biſhops might ſit and vote in trials of treaſon ; but, without 
all diſpute, they were to vote in trials for miſdemeanors ; it 


was alfo ſettled in the caſe of the lord Mordaunt, that a lord 
tried for a miſdemeanor was to fit within the bar; in all other 


Courts, men tried for ſuch offences came within the bar; 


K 3 6 this 


1701. 
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Will. III. this was ſtronger in the caſe of a peer, who by his patent hat 


1701. 


— the houſe, for ſome offence, could remove him: 


a ſeat in that houſe, from which nothing but a Jungment of 

hey indeed 
found that, in king James the Firſt's time, the earl of Mid. 
dleſex, being accuſed of miſdemcanors, was bes to the 


bar; but, as that proſecution was violent, ſo there had been 
no later precedent of that kind, to govern proceedings by it: 


There had been many ſince that time, and it had been ſet. 
tled, as a rule for future times, that peers, tried for ſuch of. 


fences, were to fit within the bar. The other preliminary 
was, that peers, accuſed for the ſame offence, might not 


vote in the trials of the others: The lords found, that a right 
of voting was ſo inherent in every peer in all cauſes, except 

where himſelf was a party, that could not be taken from him, 
but by a ſentence of the houſe; a vote of the houſe could not 


deprive him of it ; otherwiſe, a majority might upon any pre- 


tence deny ſome peers their right of voting, and the com- 
mons, by impeaching many peers at once, for the ſame of- 


fence, might exclude as many lords as they pleaſed from 


Judging : It was alſo obſerved, that a man might be a judge 
in any cauſe, in which he might be a witneſs ; and it was 
a a common practice to bring perſons, charged with the ſame 
offence, if they were not in the ſame indictment, to witneſs 
the fact, with which they themſelves were charged in another | 


Indictment: And a parity of reaſon appeared in the caſe of 


lords, who were charged in different impeachments for the 


ſame facts, that they might be judges in one another's trials, 


In concluſion, therefore, the lords, on the 12th of June, came 


to the following reſolutions, which were ſent down to the 


commons. | | 


Pal ytinns 


the lords. 


1. That no lord of parliament, impeached for high crimes 


and miſdemeanors, and coming to his trial, ſhall, upon his 


trial, be without the bar. | 
2. That no lord of parliament, impeached of high crimes 


and miſdemeanors, can be precluded from voting on any oc- 
caſion, except in his own trial. 2 


Upon theſe points many meſſages paſſed between the two 
houſes with ſo much precipitation, that it was not ealy to 
diſtinguiſh between the anſwers and replies. The commons 


ſtill kept off the trials by affected delays ; and it was viſible, 


that, when the trials ſhould come on, they had nothing to 
charge theſe lords with: So the leaders of the party ſhewed 


their (kill in finding out excuſes to keep up a clamour, and to 


hinder the matter from being brought to an iſſue. The main 


Point that Was ſtill inſiſted upon, Was a committee of both 


houſes 
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houſes to ſettle preliminaries ; ſo, according to the forms of Will. III. 
the houſe, it was brought to a free conference. | 1904. 
The day before the free conference, the king, coming to 
the houſe of peers to paſs the bill of ſucceſſion, took occaſion 
to make the following ſpeech to both houſes: 


« My lords and gentlemen, 3 5 
“I Return you my hearty thanks for the care you have The king's 
« taken to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion to the crown in the ſpeech at paſ- 
« Proteſtant line. And I muſt not loſe this occaſion of ac- JE the att 
« quainting you, that I am likewiſe extremely ſenſible of 
« your repeated aſſurances of ſupporting me in ſuch alliances 
« as ſhall be moſt proper for the preſervation of the liberty 
« of Europe, and for the ſecurity of England and Holland. 
« Your ready compliance with my deſires, as to the ſuccours 
« for the States-general, is alſo a great ſatisfaction to me, as 
« well as a great advantage to the common cauſe. And as J 
« have nothing ſo much at heart as the preſervation of the 
« liberty of Europe, and the honour and intereſt of England, 
c ſo I make no doubt of attaining thoſe great ends, by the 
« bleſſing of God, and the continuance of your chearful 
“ concurrence. . - 2 


My lords and gentlemen, - 

“The ſeaſon of the year makes it neceſſary to have a 
« ſpeedy receſs ; and the poſture of affairs abroad does abſo- 
« lutely require my preſence, for the encouragement of our 
« allies, and for the perfecting of ſuch alliances, as may be 
e moſt effectual for the common intereſt. And therefore 
« I muſt recommend a diſpatch of the public buſineſs, eſpe- 
„ cially of thoſe matters which are of the greateſt im- 
T9 portance.” | : ; 1 6 | h 


The commons, interpreting this ſpeech as an approbation 

of their proceedings in reſpect to their conteſts with the lords, 
preſented an addreſs of thanks for his majeſty's being pleaſed 
to approve of their proceedings, and aſſured him, they 
would ſupport ſuch alliances, as he ſhould think fit to make, 

in conjunction with the emperor and the States-general, for 
the peace of Europe, and for the reducing the exorbitant 
power of France. So, without any farther interruption, 
they returned to their diſputes with the lords. 1 


| The free conference began the 13th of June. In it the Lord Haver- 


lord Haverſhem, ſpeaking to the point of lords being partial mow 


K 4 in peachments, 
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Will. III. in their own caſes, and therefore not proper judges, fa, 
1701. that the houſe of commons had plainly ſhewed their partiality, 
In impeaching ſome lords for facts, in which others wen 
equally concerned with them, who yet were not impeachel 
by them, though they were till in credit, and about the 
king, which ſhewed, that they thought that neither the one 
nor the other were guilty (b). The commons thought thy 
had now found an occaſion of quarrelling with the lords, 
which they were looking for ; ſo the lord Haverſham's ex. 
preſſions were inſtantly objected to by Sir Chriſtopher Mu. 
grave, and the managers for the commons immediately with. 
drew from the conference (c), though they were told by the 
duke of Devonſhire, as they were going, that the lord Ha. 
verſham had no authority from the houſe of lords, to uſe any 

ſuch expreſſions towards the commons. 55 


lb) The lord Haverſham's 


ſpeech was reported by Mr. 


HFlarcourt, who ſaid, that his 


lordſhip uſed theſe or the like 


expreſſions: One thing there 


18, though I cannot ſpeak it, 


a becauſe I am bound up by 


* the orders of the houſe; yet TI 
* muſt have ſome anſwer. This 
« 15 as to the lords voting in 
their own caſe. It requires 
© an anſwer, though I cannot 


go into the debate of it. The 


* commons themſelves have 
made this . precedent ; for, 
« in theſe impeachments, they 
have allowed men, guilty of 
„ the ſame crimes, to vote in 
* their own houſe; and there- 
fore we have not made any 


4 diſtinction in our houſe, that 


* ſome ſhould vote and ſome 
« not. The lords have fo high 
A an opinion of the juſtice of Ye 


** houſe of commons, that they 


hope juſtice ſhall never be 


made uſe of as a maſk for any 


_ * delign. And therefore give 


me leave to ſay (though I am 


not to argue it) it is a plain 
« demonfration, that the com- 


* mons think theſe lords inno- 


- 


e cent; and I think the props. 
* ſition is undeniable ; for there 
© are ſeveral lords in the ſame 
& crimes, in the ſame fads; 
„ there is no diſtinction. And 
© the commons leave ſome of 
„ theſe men at the head of af. 
fairs near the king's perſon, 
© to do any miſchief if their 
* perſons were inclined to it; 
and impeach others, when 
« they are both alike guilt, 
and concerned in the ſame 
« facts. This is a thing I was 
« in hopes I ſhould never hare 
„ heard aſſerted, when the be- 


« ginning of it was from the | 


% houſe of commons,” Pr. 
H. 0, 1. 
(c) This was not uſual, and 
in a caſe not Jong before, where 
a member of the houſe of com- 
mons having ſaid what was 


much more liable to exception, 


than it could be pretended wiat 


lord Haverſham ſaid, was, ſom? 


of the commons ſaying, that ie 


had no direction from the houſe 
for what was ſaid, the lords ſtaid 


out the conference, and com: 
plained of the words after- 
« | Thi; 


h: 
fo 
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i, WW This affair being reported to the commons by Mr, Har- Will. III. 
„court, the houſe immediately reſolved, That John lord 1701. 
„ Haverſham hath, at the free conference this day, ut- - 

« WI « tered moſt ſcandalous reproaches, and falſe expreſſions, Votes a- 


« highly reflecting upon the honour and juſtice of the houſe * 


« of commons, and tending to the making a breach in the pr. H. c. 
good correſpondence between the lords and commons, and III. 166. 
« to the interrupting the public juſtice of the nation, by de- 
« Jaying the proceedings on impeachments: And that the 
« ſaid lord Haverſham be charged before the lords for the 
« ſaid words; and that the lords be deſired to proceed in ju- 
« ſtice againſt him, and to inflict ſuch puniſhment upon him, . 
« as ſo high an offence againſt the houſe of commons does 
« deſerve.” And Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave was ordered to 
carry this charge and reſolution to the lords. N 
In the mean time the lords ſent a meſſage to the commons, 
to acquaint them, "That they had been informed by their 
« managers, that ſome interruption had happened at the free 
conference, which their lordſhips were concerned at, be- 
& cauſe they wiſhed, that nothing ſhould interrupt the public 
« buſineſs; and therefore deſired the commons to come again 
& preſently to the free conference; which they did not doubt 
« would prove the beſt expedient to prevent the inconvenience 
« of a miſunderſtanding upon what has paſſed.” 
But the commons, inſtead of coming to the conference, 
ſent up Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, who acquainted the lords, 


5 S. .. 8 - Tr 


- R's” 


as 


. as he ſaid, with what had happened at the conferences, and 
e read the words ſuppoſed to be ſpoken by the lord Haverſham, 
u concluding, „ Theſe were the words ſpoken by John lord 


« Haverſham (d).“ He then read the reſolutions of the com- 
mons, with relation to that lord, $3} 
The commons had now got a pretence to juſtify their not 
going further in the trials, and they refolved to inſiſt upon it. 
When therefore they were again preſſed by the lords to rene“ 
the free conference, they returned for Ae That it was june 14. 
* not conſiſtent with their honour to renew the conference, 
* until they had reparation, by their lordſhips doing juſtice 
* upon lord Haverſham, for the indignity offered to the houſe 
* of commons.” At the ſame time it was, that the articles 
* againſt lord Hallifax were ſent up as has been related“ 


(d) Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave only ſays, He uſed theſe or 
had no warrant to ſay as he did, the like expreſſions. See note b 
' Theſe were the words, &c.“ above, C 
for Mr, Harcourt in his report 


3. 
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Will. III. Upon this, lord Haverſham offered himſelf to a trial, any 
1700-1. ſubmitted to any cenſure, that the lords ſhould think he hy 


——— deſerved : but inſiſted that the words muſt firſt be proved, and 
he muſt be allowed to put his own ſenſe on them; the lord 
| ſent this to the commons, but they ſeemed to think that the 
lords ought to have proceeded to cenſure him in a ſummary 
way, which the lords thought, being a court of judicature, 
they could not do, till the words were proved, and the im- 
portance of them diſcuſſed. Upon the commons refuſal to 
renew the conference, the lords likewiſe came to à reſolution, 
to inſiſt not to have a committee of both houſes concernin 
the trial of the impeached lords. They then proceeded to ſet 
the day for the trial of lord Sommers, and a meſſage was ſent 
to acquaint the commons, that the trial would be on Tueſ. 
day the 17th of June, at ten of the clock, in Weſtminſter. 
Hall. To remove the obſtacle of the lord Haverſham's af. 
fair, they alſo told the commons, that all things werepre- 
| paring to bring that matter to a ſpeedy judgment; and they 
likewiſe put them in mind of articles againſt the earl of Pam. 


land. | 


The lords Inſtead of returning anſwers to theſe meſſages, the com- 


tried and ac- 


mons refuſed to appear, and ſaid, they were the only judges, 
when they were ready with their evidence, and that it was a 


mockery to go to a trial, when they were not ready to appeat 


at it (e). There were great and long debates upon this in 


. The commons, inſlead of 


appearing at the trial, ſent up 
to the lords, on the 17th of 


June, the following reaſons of 


their non- appearance. 
The commons, in this 
© whole proceeding againſt the 
"4 e e lords, have acted 
with all imaginable zeal to 
A bring them to a ſpeedy trial; 
e and they doubt not but it will 
_ © appear by comparing their 
proceedings with all other 
upon the fie occaſions, that 
* the houſe of commons have 
nothing to blame themſelves, 
but that they have not expreſ- 
* ſed the reſentment their an- 
*« ceſtors have juſtly ſhewed 
* upon much leſs attempts, 


the 


* which have been made upon 
* their power of impeach- 
ments. | 

The commons, on the 3 ift. 
* of May, acquainted your 
* lordſhips, that they thought 


it proper, from the nature of 


* the evidence, to proceed in 


© the firſt place upon the trial 


« of lord Sommers. Upon the 


_« firſt intimation from your lord- 
** ſhips, ſome days afterwards, 


* that you would proceed to 
the trial of the impeached 
* lords, whom the commons 
* ſhould be firſt ready to begin 


„ with, notwithſtanding your 
« Jordſhips had before thought 
fit to appoint, which impeach. 


ment ſhould be firſt tried, and 


ts 


« without conſultin 
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de houſe of lords: the new miniſtry, and all the Jacobites, Will. III. 
joined to ſupport the pretenſions of the commons: Every 


« affixed 2 day for ſuch a trial, 
the com- 
« mons; who are the proſecu- 
« tors; the commons, deter- 
« mining to expedite the trials 
« to the utmoſt of their power, 


« 2nd for the more ſpeedy and 
« eaſy adjuſting and preventing 
« any differences, which had 
« happened, or might ariſe pre- 
« yious to, or upon, theſe trials, 
« propoſed to your lordſhips, 
«at a conference the moſt 
« parliamentary and effectual 
method for that purpoſe, and 


« that, which in no manner 


« intrenched upon your lord- 
« ſhips judicature, that a com- 
* mittee of both houſes ſhould 
« he nominated, to conſider of 
the moſt proper ways and 
methods of proceeding upon 
impeachments, . to 
* the uſage of parliament. 

In the next meſſage to the 
commons, upon Monday the 
th of June, your lordſhips 


thought fit, without taking 


the leaſt notice of this propo- 
* ſition, to appoint Friday then 
following for the trial of the 
* ſaid lord Sommers ; where- 


"unto, as well as to many 


" other meſſages and proceed- 
"1ngs of your lordſhips upon 
this occaſion, the houſe of 


commons might have juſtly. 
the commons were under ne- 


taken very great exceptions; 


"yet, as an evidence of their 


moderation, and to ſhew their 
readineſs to bring the im- 
peached lords to A 

Alice, the commons inſiſted 


- only on their propoſition for 


eedy ju- 


« a committee of both houſes 


* to ſettle and adjuſt the neceſ- 
* ſary preliminaries to the trial; 
* particularly, Whether the 
„ 1mpeached lords ſhould ap- 


Dy 2 on their trial at your 
« in hopes of — thatend, ** 


ordſhips bar as criminals t 


Whether, being under accu- 


„ ſations of the ſame crimes, 
„ they ſhould fit as judges on 
each other's trial for thoſe 
* crimes, or ſhould votein their 
« own Caſes, as it is notorious 
they have been permitted by 
your lordſhips to do in many 
*« inſtances, which might be 
« given, to which particulars 


« your lordſhips have not yet 


given a direct anſwer, though 
„put in mind thereof by the 
* commons. Your lordſhips, at 


a conference, having offered 


*« ſome reaſons, why you could 
* not agree to a committee of 
* both houſes, to adjuſt the ne- 
* ceſlary preliminaries, the com- 
* mons thereupon deſired a free 


* conference, and your lord. 


* ſhips agreed thereunto ; at 
„which, it is well known to 
* many of your lordſhips, who 
* were then preſent, what moſt _ 
„ ſcandalous reproaches and 
« falſe expreſſions, highly re- 


flecting upon the honour and 
_* juſtice of the houſe of com- 


„% mons, were uttered by John 
lord Haverſham, whereby | 


* ceſſity of withdrawing from 
ehe fad free conference; for 


„ which offence the commons 


* have, with all due regard to 

your lordſhips, prayed your 

Y fordihips juſtice againſt the 
5 L lord 


ſtep 1701. 


Was — 
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Will. III. was to be made by a vote, againſt which many lords Pro. 
1701, teſted ; and the reaſons given, in ſome of their proteſtatiom 


e lord Haverſham, but have as 


« yet received no manner of 
, ſatisfaction, 


The commons reſtrain 
% themſelves from enumerating 


your lordſhips very many ir- 


» 
9 


46 


(e 


* of lords, whenſoever the com- 


040 
40 


„ 


40 
6 


40 
* ceedings on impeachments; 
yet, whilſt they have any re- 


«c 


regular and anparliamentary 
proceedings upon this occa- 
ſion; but think it is what 
© they owe to public juſtice and 
all the commons of England, 
whom they repreſent, to de- 
clare ſome few of thoſe rea- 
ſons, why they peremptorily 
rcfuſe to proceed to the trial 


cc 


«c 


4 


17th of June. 


% Firſt, becauſe your lord- 


«* ſhips have not yet agreed, 
cc 
40 
46 


ſettling the neceſſary prelimi- 
naries, a method never until 
this time denied by the houſe 


«ce 


mons have thought it neceſ- 
«6 


ſary to deſire the ſame. 

« Secondly, ſhould the com- 
* mons (which they never will 
6 thoſe rights, which have been 
tranſmitted to them from 
their anceſtors, and are of 
abſolute neceſlity to their pro- 


ae 
cc 
gard to public juſtice, they 


never can appear as proſecu- 
tors before your lordſhips, till 


«ce 


impeached of the ſame crime 
ſhall not ſit as judges on each 
other's trials for thoſe crimes. 
„ Third!y, becauſe the com- 


of the lord Sommers on the 


* that a committee of both 
** houſes ſhould be appointed for 


do} be contented to give up 


your lordſhips have firſt given 
them ſatisfaction, that lords 


were 
by a 
Weft pens 
«© mons have as yet had no n. 
5 paration for the great indig. Wi: 
- pt © th 
nity offered to them at the il of 
* free conference by the loi il 60 
% Haverſham. The commom Wl , % 
cc 


are far from any inclination, 
and cannot be fu poſed to be 
under any necelith of delay. 
ing the trial of the lord Som. 
mers. There is not any ar. 
ticle exhibited by them in 
maintenance of their im. 
"penny againſt the lor 
ommers, for the proof 
whereof they have not full 
and undeniable evidence, 
which they will be ready © 
produce, as ſoon as your ford 
ſhips ſhall have dene juſtice 
upon the lord Havertham; 
and the neceſſary prelimina- 
ries in order to the ſaid tral 
ſhall be ſettled by a commit. 
tee of both houſes: 
« The commons think it un- 
_ neceſſary to obſerve to your 
lordſhips, that moſt of the 
articles, whereof the lord 
Sommers ſtands impeached, 
will appear to your Jordſhips 
to be undoubtedly true from 
matters of record, as well a 
by the confeſſion cf the fail 
lord Sommers in his anſwer 
to the ſaid articles ; to which 


* the commons doubt not but 


your lordſhips will have 2 
% due regard, when his trial 


e ſhall regularly proceed.“ 


The lords ſent their anſwer 
to this meſſage, June the 20th, 
in theic words. 5 


69 The lords, in anſwer x 
8 3 dhe 


0 
E 
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were thought to be ſo injurious to the houſe, that they were Will. III. 


pens. 


« the meſſage of the commons 
« of the 17th inſtant, ſay, the 
« only true way of determining 
« which of the two houſes has 
« ated with the greateſt ſince- 
« rity, in order to bring the 
« impeached lords to their trials, 
« js to look back upon the re- 
« ſpeftive proceedings. 

The lords do not well un- 
« derſtand what the commons 
« mean by that reſentment, 
« which they ſpeak of in their 
« meſſage. Their lordſhips own 
« the houſe of commons have 
« a right of impeaching; and 
* the lords have undoubted 
8 wap of doing juſtice upon 
* thoſe impeachments, by bring- 
« ing them to trial, and con- 
« demnin 
parties in a reaſonable time. 
This power is derived to 
them from their anceſtors, 
* which they will not ſuffer to 
be wreſted from them by any 
«* pretences whatſoever. _ 

Their lordſhips cannot but 
« wonder, that the commons 
% ſhould not have propoſed a 


« committee of both houſes 


* much ſooner, if they thought 
* it ſo neceſſary for the bring- 
ing on the trials; no mention 
being made of ſuch a com- 


© mittee from the firſt of April 
to the 6th of June, although, 


during that interval, their de- 
* lays were frequently com- 
5 rr of by the houſe of 
« Jords. . . 


The manner in which the 


= commons demand this com- 
® mittee, the lords look upon as 


by a vote ordered to be expunged, a thing that ſeldom hap- 


or acquitting the 


matters intirely relatin 


When 


* adireR invading of their judi- 
« cature ; and therefore, as there 
« never was a committee of both 
% houſes yielded to by the lords, 
« in caſe of any impeachment 
« for high crimes and miſde- 
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1701. 


% meanors ; ſo their lordſhips do 


« infift, that they will make no 


* new precedent upon this oc- 


„% caſion. Many impeachments 
& for miſdemeanors have in all 


& times been determined with- 
And 


* out ſuch a committee. 
* if now the commons think 
*« fit, by any unprecedented de- 
* mand, to form an excuſe for 
% not proſecuting their im- 
* 3 it is demonſtra- 


e lies. 
« As to the preliminaries, 
* which the commons men- 


* tioned in particular, as pro- 
per to be ſettled at ſuch a 


66 
* committee, they have re- 
© ceived the reſolutions of the 


* houſe of lords therein, by 


„their meſſage of the 12th in- 
« ſtant; from which (being 
to 
« their judicature) their lord- 


* ſhips cannot depart. 


le where the obſtruftion 


« As to the laſt nce the 


© commons would make to 


*« ſhelter the delaying the trials, 


«© from ſome expreſſions, which 


« ſell from the lord Haverſham 
« at the free conference, at 


„ whichoffence was taken, their 
* lordſhips will only obſerve, 
„ Firſt, That they have 


% omitted nothing, which might 
% give the commons all reaſona- 


ble ſatisfaction of their pur- 


« poſe 
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. Cx 


_ © buſineſs.” 
S. 169 —175. EE „ 
(t) This proteſt was thought 
ſo injurious to the houſe, that it 
was ordered to be expunged ; 
but it was as follows: 

Me do conceive it very im- 


THE HISTORY 
Will. III. When the day appointed for the trial came, the lords eq: 
| tered upon a debate, and the queſtion was put, Whether 
2 the houſe ſhould go this day into the court in Weſtminſter: 

„„ Hall, in order to proceed upon the trial of the lord Som. 

* mers, according to the order of the day?“ Which was 
reſolved in the affirmative, though ſeveral lords proteſted 
againſt it (f). A meſſage was then ſent to the commons, to 
acquaint them, that their lordſhips were going. The other 


t poſe to do them juſtice in that 
„ matter, ſo far as is conſiſtent 


* with doing juſtice to that lord; 
* and alſo to preſerve all good 
* correſpondence with them 


as appears by the ſeveral 


„ ſteps they have taken. ; 
„ Secondly, That this buſi- 


„ neſs has no relation to the 
trial of the impeached lords; 
„ and therefore their lordſhips 
why the 


cannot imagine, | 
« commons ſhould make ſatis- 
faction and reparation againſt 


„ the lord Haverſham a neceſ— 


* ſary condition for the going 
„on with the trials, and at the 


c ſame time find no difficul- 


ties in proceeding on other 


Pr. H. C. III. 


% proper to proceed to this trial, 
«© before the preliminaries are 
* adjuſted, eſpecially ſince ſome 


« of thoſe preliminaries are 
* ſuch, as in our opinion are 
s eſſentially neceſſary to the ad- 

_ &. miniſtration of juſtice. 


And after ſuch a proteſta- 


tion of the commons, as they 


have ſent to us againſt the 


proceedings to a trial, and 


which we conceive is founded 
„upon juſtice, and the reaſon- 


able method of parliament, 
we apprehend our proceed. 
ing now to this trial may 
tend to the diſappointment 
of all future trials on im- 


_ Godolphin, 
Jefferies, 


Lexington, 


Cholmondelex, 


Im- 


peachments.“ «= 
ny 1k 
Somerſet, the 
H. Londin: to 
Normanby, * 
Rocheſter, 0 
Carnarvon, 10 
Marlborough; th 
„ bd 
Oxford, Ep 4 th 
Dartmouth, | 
_ Weymouth, L 
Janath. Exon. 8 
r | in 
Nottingham, 
Feverſnam, | l 
Plymouth, . f 
Abingdon, | 6 
| Denbigh, 0 
Warrington, 0 


Tho. Roffenſ. 
Hunſdon, | 
Weſton, 


Northumberland, 
T. Jermyn; 
Derby, 
Than, 
Peterborough, 
Howard, 


Guildford. 
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nipeached lords having aſked leave to withdraw, aud not fit Will. III. 
id vote in the trial, a queſtion was propoſed, © Whether 1701. 


her Ie the earl of Orford and the lord Hallifax may withdraw at — 
er . the trial of the lord Sommers?“ This was much oppoſed 

m. y ſome lords, becauſe the giving ſuch leave ſuppoſed, that 

2 


they had a right to vote; but it was reſolved in the afflirma- 

tre. And, after ſome other things of form, the lords ad- 

jurned into Weſtminſter-Hall, where the articles of im- 

ter hment againſt the lord Sommers, and his anſwers were 

m-. rad, and, the commons not appearing to proſecute, their 

lordſhips adjourned to their houſe, and entered into a long 

nt, debate concerning the queſtion, that was to be put. The 

d. WY judges told them, that, according to the forms of law, it 

2 Wi ought to be Guilty or not Guilty. But thoſe of the Tory 

party ſaid, as it was certain, that none could vote lord Som- 
mers guilty; ſo, ſince the commons had not come to make 
good the charge, they could not vote him not guilty; and 
therefore, to give them ſome content, the queſtion agreed on 
to be put was, That John lord Sommers be acquitted of 
« the articles of impeachment againſt him, exhibited by the 
& houſe of commons, and all things therein contained; and 
that the impeachment be diſmiſſed ?” That being ſettled, 
the lords returned to Weſtminſter-Hall, and, the queſtion 
bding put, fifty-ſix voted in the affirmative, and thirty-one in 
the negative; and the lord-keeper declared, that the majority 
was for acquitting him. Then the lords adjourned to their 
houſe, and made an order for his being acquitted, and the 
impeachment to be diſmiſſed. _ VVV 

Upon this the commons paſſed ſome high votes againſt the mon- 

lords, and, to juſtify their refuſal to appear at the trial, re- ſtrance of 
tolved, © "That the lords have refuſed juſtice to the commons the com- 
* upon the impeachment againſt the lord Sommers, by de- une 20. 

* nying them a committee of both houſes, which was deſired br. H. C. 

* by the commons as the proper and only method of ſettling III. 173. 

the neceſſary preliminaries, in order to the proceeding to 

* the trial of the lord Sommers with effect; and afterwards, 

* by proceeding to a pretended trial of the ſaid lord, which 

could tend only to protect him from juſtice, by colour of an 

* Illegal acquittal. Againſt which proceedings of the lords, 

* the commons do ſolemnly proteſt, as being repugnant tothe 

* rules of juſtice, and therefore null and void. That the 

* houſe of lords, by the pretended trial of John lord Som- 

mers, have endeavoured to overturn the right of impeach- 

I ments lodged in the houſe of commons, by the ancient 

* conſtitution of this kingdom, for the ſafety and 9 N 
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Will. III.“ of the commons againſt the power of great men, and hq; 
1701, made an invaſion upon the liberties of the ſubject, by x i 
— ing a foundation of impunity for the greateſt offendeg 
„ That all the ill conſequences, which may at this time y, 
< tend the delay of the ſupplies given by the commons for th 
e preſerving the public peace, and maintaining the balang 
of Europe, by ſupporting our allies againſt the power oi; 
„ France, are to be imputed to thoſe who, to procure a... 
« indemnity for their own crimes, have uſed their umme 
* endeavours to make a breach between the two houſe,” 
The lords The lords went as high in their votes againſt the common, 
anſwer. and the ſame day ſent this anſwer to their meſlage : I 
lords do acquaint the commons, that they might hu e 
„known, by the records of the houſe of lords, that the lo 4 
had proceeded to the trial of the lord Sommers on Tueſdy 
<« laſt, being the day appointed; and, the commons not y 
% pearing to maintain their articles againſt the ſaid lord, Mie 
lords had, by judgment of their houſe, acquitted him f 
<« the articles of impeachment againſt him, exhibited hy har 
„ commons, and all things therein contained, and had WMP": < 
„“ miſled the faid impeachment. © tp 
„And the lords had appointed Monday next for the t 
of the earl of Orford, on which day they would proceed a 
& the trial, „ 
The commons ſtill preſſing for a committee of bot 
“ houſes, which their lordſhips could never conſent to ec 
« the reaſons already given, their lordf{hips could infer ns 
thing from their pertiſting in this demand, than that to 
never deſigned to bring any of their impeachments toi 
FETT oy FR 
As to the lord Haverſham, his anſwer was now dein 
e the houſe of commons, and the lords reſol ved to do julia 
& jn that matter.” e 5 5 
The com- The commons on the ſame day, the 20th of June, ham 
mons refuſe ordered, that none of their members ſhould appear on Us 
r ce Monday following, at the pretended trial of the carl of 0 
ol Orford's ford, upon pain of incurring the utmoſt diſpleaſure of it 
| trial, houſe, they adjourned to Tueſday morning. But the lot 
Pr. H. C. continui:g ſitting, arid, having ſent a copy of the lord Ba 
III. 180. = 8 8 8 
verſham's anſwer (g) to the commons, they reſolved, on 


K 


Do 


(g) This anſwer was very part of it, which relates 0® 
long, and may be fſecn in the reflecting on the partiality of 
proccedings of the houſe of commons, in his ſpeech 4 ® 
commons (III. 174.) That free conference, was as oy 


That the nature of that con- 
Brence was, that it ſhould be 
Foe: The occaſion of it, be- 
oſe either houſe apprehended 
ge other to be in an error; and 
the end of it, that each fide 
may urge ſuch facts as are true, 


9 convince. That one article 
pf impeachment againſt John 
ard Sommers was, that the 
reaty of partition of 1699 was 
atifed under the great ſeal, 


FE SEES REORREST += A 


e the ſame lord, then lord 
the chancellor of England. That 
e commons on the iſt of April 


-01 reſolved, that the earl of 
Portland, by 3 and 
oncluding the treaty of par- 
tor, was goilty of an high 
rime and miſdemeanor; and, 
purſu ant thereto, lodged an im- 
exchment againſt him in the 
bouſe of peers. Which vote and 


"== 


2 


zrence to any treaty, other than 
he treaty of partition of 1699. 
e treaty of 1698 not being be- 
ore the houſe of commons till 
ter the time of that vote and 


ff Jerſey, who then was ſfecre- 
vy of ſtate and privy countel- 
or, and attvally ſigned the ſaid 
eaty of 1699, as 4 plenipoten- 


ands unimpeached, and con- 
mues at the head of affairs, be- 
by lord chamberlain near his 
telty's perſon, and in his 


mplaint, 
to'd and the lords Sommers 


und Hallifax are ſevetally im- 
Vor. XV. | 


and ſuch reaſons as are forcible 


which then was in the cuſtody. 


mexchment could not have re- 


mpeachment. And yet the earl 


ary with the lord Portland, 


reſence and councils, without 
That the earl of 


OF ENGLAND. 
i of June, „ That, unleſs the commons charge againſt Will. III. 
that lord ſhall be proſecuted by them againſt 


him with 
5 ho effect, 


peached for adviſing the treaty 
of partition of 1698; and yet 
Mr. ſecretary Vernon, who then 
was ſecretary of ſtate and a pri- 


vy counſellor, and acted in the 


promoting of the treaty of par- 
tition of 1 | 
peached, and ſtill continues one 
of the principal ſecretaries of 


ſtate. And Sir Joſeph William- 


ſon, who then was a privy coun- 


ſellor, and tranſaQed and ſigned 


the treaty of partition of 1698, 
as a plenipotentiary, ſtands un- 


impeached. That the lord Hal- 


lifax is impeached, for that he, 
being a commiſſioner of the 
Trealury, aſſented to the paſſing 
of ſeveral grants from the crown 
to ſeveral perſons of lands in 


Ireland: and yet Sir Edward 


Seymour, Sir Stephen Fox, and 


Mr. Pelham, who, being ſeve- 


rally lords commiſſioners of the 


Treatury, did ſeverally aſſent to 
the paſling of divers like grants 
from his majeſty of lands in Ire- 


land, ſtands unimpe2ched. That 
in the impeachments againſt the 


earl of Oiford and lord Som- 
mers, one of the articles againſt 


them is, for procuring a com- 


miſſion to captain William Kidd, 
and hkewite a grant under the 
great ſeal of-the ſhip and goods 
of certain perſons therein named, 
to certain perſons in truſt for 
them 7 and yet other lords, 


equally concerned in procuring 


the ſaid commiſſion and grant, 
ſtand unimpeacked. That the 


ſaid Mr. ſecretary Vernon, Sir 
Edward Seymour, Sir Stephen 
Fox, and Mr. Pelham, notwith- 
the 


ſtanding their being parties 


8, ſtands unim 
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Will. III.“ effect, before the end of the ſeſſion, the lords would de. 
1701. © clare and adjudge him wholly innocent of the charge.” 


the ſame ſafts charged in the 
ſame reſpective impeachments, 
have been permitted to fit and 
vote in the houſe of commons, 


touching the ſaid impeachments 
and the matters thereof. That 


theſe facts being true, and pub- 
lickly known, the conſequences 


reſulting therefrom (as the lord 
Haverſham apprehended) are 


undeniable, viz. That the do- 
ing of the ſame thing by two 
perſons in equal circumſtances 
cannot be a crime in one and 


not in the other. That the com- 


mons had no reaſon to inſiſt, 


that the lords ſhould not permit 


that in their members, which 


the commons had firſt permitted, 


and continued to permit, and 
to begun the firſt precedent in 


their own members. That it 
muſt be thought that the im- 


peached lords (notwithſtanding 


the facts alledged in the im- 


dangerous. 


peachments) are innocent of 


danger to the king, when the 
lord Jerſey and Mr. ſecretary 
Vernon, who are reſpectively 
concerned in the partition trea- 


ties, are permitted, without 
complaint, to be at the head of 
affairs, and in the king's pre- 


ſence, and of his councils, as not 
That the word 


© innocent,” uſed in the words 


| ſpoken by the ſaid lord. Haver- 


ſham, can extend no further 
than to ſuch matters, as were 


done by the impeached lords of 
the ſame nature with what was 


done by thoſe unimpeached. 


All which facts beiug true, and 


the conſequences obvious, the 


ſuaid lord being ready to prove 


And 


the ſame, he inſiſts, that the 
words ſpoken by him at the (aid 
free conference, were not ſcan. 
dalous or reproachful, nor falf 


or reflecting on the honour ot 


juſtice of the houſe of commons 
but were ſpoken upon a juſt oc. 


caſion given, in anſwer to ſeve. 


ral expreſſions that fell from the 
managers for the commons, re. 
mote (as he conceives) from the 
matter in queſtion, and reflec. 
ing on the honour and juſtice of 
the houſe of peers, and in main- 
tenance and defence of the lord: 
reſolutions and judicature, and 
conformable to the duty he 
owes to the ſaid houſe. And 
the ſaid lord humbly demands 
the judgment of their honourable 
houſe therein. And the ſaid 
lord Haverſham denies that he 
ſpoke the words ſpecified in the 
ſaid charge, in ſuch manner and 
form as the ſame are therein ſet 
down. And having thus given 
a true account of this matter, 
and it being true and indiſputa- 
ble, that ſome lords in this 
houſe, equally concerned in fads 
for which other lords are im- 
peached by the houſe of com- 


mons, are ſtill near the king! 
perſon, in the greateſt places of 


truſt and honour, unimpeachec; 


and alſo that ſeveral membe!s 


of the houſe of commons, equa!- 
ly concerned in the ſame fac 


for which ſome lords are im- 


peached, do however remai 
unimpeached; the ſaid 10rd 
thinks, ſuch a truth could neve 
have been more properly ſpo. 
ken, in the maintenance an 
defence of your lordſhips — 

3 C.atu 


OF ENGLAND. 
And, on Monday, June the 23d, it was reſolved by their 


lordſhips, That the reſolutions of the houſe of commons, in 
their votes of the 20th inſtant, contained moſt unjuſt reflec- 


tions on the honour and juſtice of the houſe of peers, and 
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were contrived to cover their affected and unreaſouable de- 


lays in proſecuting the impeached lords; and manifeſtly 
tended to the deſtruction of the judicature of the lords, to the 


rendering trials on impeachments impracticable for the future, 


and to the ſubverting the conſtitution of the Engliſh govern- 
ment; and that, therefore, whatever ill conſequences might 


ariſe from the ſo long deferring the ſupplies for this year's 


ſervice, were to be attributed to the fatal counſel of the put- 


ting off the meeting of a parliament ſo long, and to the un- 


neceſſary delays of the houſe of commons. 3 
Then the lords adjourned to Weſtminſter-Hall, and, after 


two proclamations made for ſilence and proſecution, the ar- 


ticles of impeachment againſt Edward earl of Orford were 
read, and alſo his anſwer to thoſe articles; and, after taking 
the lame methods as in the trial of the lord Sommers, his lord- 
ſhip, by unanimous votes (the lords on the other fide with- 
drawing) was acquitted of the articles, and the impeach- 
BE oo on a. SE, 

The next day, being the laſt of the ſeſſion of the parlia- 
ment, this order was made by the lords: 

„The houſe of commons not having proſecuted their 


The ime 
peachments 


diſmiſſed by 


the lords, 


© charge, which they brought up againſt John lord Haver- June 24, 


e ſham, for words ſpoken by him at a free conference the 
* 13th inſtant, the charge ſhall be and is hereby diſmiſſed. 


Ibid. 


wer 5 | 


The earl of Portland being impeached by the houſe of 


* commons of high crimes and miſdemeanors the firſt of 


* April laſt, the impeachment is hereby diſmiſſed, there 


being no articles exhibited againſt him, 


The houſe of commons having impeached Charles lord 


* Hallifax of high crimes and miſdemeanors on the 15th of 
* April laſt, and on the 14th day of this inſtant June exhi- 


* bired articles againſt him, to which he having anſwered, | 


ature and reſolutions ; and in- nation, by delaying the pro- 
fiteth, that what he had ſaid at ceedings on the impeachments, 


the free conference was not any as in the ſaid charge alledyed, 


ſcandalous reproach or falſe ex: but agreeable to truth, in dif- - 
preſſion, or any way tended to charge of his duty, and in the 
make a breach in the good cor - defence of the undoubted right 


teſpondence between the lords and judicature of this hoaſe. 
and commons, or to the inter- e 
Tung the public juſtice of the 


Hfaverſham. 
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Remarks on 
theſe pro- 

ccedings. 
Burnet, 
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© and no further proſecution thereupon, the impeachmen 
« and articles are hereby diſmiſſed. 9 9 


The houſe of commons having impeached Thomas dul- 
of Leeds of high crimes and miſdemeanors on the 270 
of April 1695, and on the 29th exhibited articles again 
him, to which he anſwered, but the commons not proſe. 
4 cuting, the impeachment and articles are hereby dif. 


„ miſled.” 


Each houſe ordered a narrative of the proceedings: to be 


publiſhed (a); and they had gone fo far in their votes again} 


(a) It may not be improper 


to ſubjoin here ſome remarks 


concerning thoſe proceedings, 


extracted from a MS. written 


by a very conſiderable perſon 


of that time. 5 


„The partition treaty, ſays 


© he, was no ſooner publiſhed, 


© butit appeared that the French 
„ ambaſlador, monſieur Tal- 


„ lard, had formed a ſtrong 
party here againſt it, and had 
* engaged Dr. Davenant to 


* write againſt it. 
* enough for the French court 
to reſolve on braking it, 
but, to compleat the perfidy, 
it muſt die with infamy. At 


t the firſt opening of the ſeſſion, 


* addrefles were made to the 


« king from the houſes for all 
“ the treaties that had been 


made fince that at Ryſwick. 
This was done on the 12th or 
* 13th of February, two or 
© three days after the opening 
% of the ſeſſion. The tranſla- 


* ting and copying theſe went 


on fo ſlowly, that they were 
_ ** not brought to the houſe of 
lords before the 26th of Fe- 


23 This delay was ſo 
y to thoſe who were 


© ynea 


* longing for an occaſion to 
6s diſcharge their engagements 


* to thole who had merited well 
* at their hands, as well as to 


It was not 


Ole 


*« oratify their reſentments h 


falling on that treaty, and a 


© all concerned in it, that, I an 
told, on two or three ccc. 
„ ſions they complained of i, 
yet by ſome ſecret but pone- 
ful charm all men were ſo n. 


„ ſtrained, that, from the 260 


* of February to the 20th d 
* March, no notice at all vx 


taken of it; but on the 200 


« the train was fired, and a 


* was ſoon in a flame, I car 


not certainly tell you wat 
„ was the occaſion of this gret 


* patience and long filence, of. 


* ter ſome had ſhewn an enge. 
„ neſs, that ſeemed not ven 
„ governable. I will only tel 
* you what happened at thz 
time at the Hague. Aftertit 
„French had poſſeſſed them 
© ſelves of the Spaniſh Netie' 
lands, and found the Stat 
were not very eaſy in ti 
* neighbourhood, they desi 


dd to treat with them, and kf 


% what would ſatisfy then 
* The States inſiſted upon tit 


* engagements given by ti 


partition treaty, and cos. 
te plained of the violation of % 
« and aſked ſuch ſecurities 3 


they thought neceſſary. Ti 


king ordered his miniſter d 


„ join with them in the lie 


and demand. 


complaints 
| 4 Thes 


3 


6 


« Theſe were given in on the 


« th of March; and, as ſoon 


as the French ambaſſador had 
an account of it, immediate- 

ly the matter of that treaty 
[6 was fallen on in the houſe of 
lords, while very few among 
them knew any thing of the 
„ negotiation at the Hague, 


« which was not communicated 
«to them by the king till four 
« days after. But ſome per- 


© haps had better intelligence. 


The treaty then ſet on foot at 


the Hague was to have this 


* diſgrace put upon it, that the 
partition treaty, on which it 
Was to be founded, was to be 
condemned. Some that had 
been concerned in it, had ad- 
* yerttlements ſent them from 
* the court of France of their 
„danger; by all which the 
French party-hoped, that the 


king himſelf, and ſuch as had 
been concerned in the matter, 


„would be prevailed on to let 
* that treaty be forgotten, and 
become more favourable tothe 
French intereſt, if it were but 
to ſave themſelves from the 
* ſtorm, that was otherwiſe 
** ready to break out on them. 
I can affirm nothing in this 
matter, but if you will lay all 
this together, you will ac- 
„knowledge there is ground 
enough tor jealouſy. So long 
a filence, and then the falling 
on the treaty in that critical 


minute, could not happen by 


chance without ſome lecret 
«I * . * : 
and unperceived direction. 


* der ſoever it might be, this 


horror. 
* ſhare ſoever the late miniſtry _ 
might be ſuppoſed to have in 


OF ENGLAND. 
ane another, that it was believed, they would never meet Will, III. 
Iigain. The proceedings of the lords had the general appro- 


bation 


© matter was taken up by the 
* lords, and ſeverely arraigned, 


e firſt by thoſe who value them- 
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: 


* ſelves upon their finding fault 


** with every thing that is done, 
„ becauſe they have not the do- 
ing of it; and though ſome 


* of theſe had once a very friend- 


« ly application of a Spaniſh 
„ proverb made to them, that 
„he, whoſe houſe is of glaſs, 


* ſhould throw no ſtones; yet 


good nature and zeal for the 
public are too ſtrong to be 
long reſtrained, though it hap- 
* pens now and then, that they 


are put in mind of ſome things, 
that though they are par- 
* doned, will not eaſily be for- 


gotten. But that which ſeem- 


«« ed very ſtrange, and was a 
very extraordinary piece of 


* courtſhip, was, that thoſe who 


* are moſt in the king's confi- 
*« dence and feel the beſt effects 


of it, fell upon the treaty 
in a moſt particular manner. 


Words not very decent, if 


* applied to the actions of the 
„ meaneſt ſubject, were em 
„ ployed to lay out the ridicus- 
*« louineſs, the injuſtice, the 
* treachery and barbarity of the 


e treaty, as things fit to give 
Now fince what 


it, yet it was well known, 


„ that it was chiefly of the 


„ king's own deſigning, there- 


e fore though a parliament of 


us 8 may with a due firm- 
| „ nels 
* But, by what accident or or- 


, as well as with juſt re- 
*« ſpect, repreſent to the king 


* {ſuch errors as he may fall in- 


0 to 3 
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1701. hered to the impeached lords, and their behaviour, on thi 
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© to; yet adecency of ſtyle was 


© but ſuitable, eſpecially in 
men bred in courts, and ac- 
„ cuſtomed enough to a more 
„ ſubmiſſive dialect in former 

„ reigns. This might have been 


*« expected from thoſe, who 
_ ** know, that the king thought 


eit no wry of himſelf to 
4 q0wn, that he 
* made the beſt bargain poſſi- 


« ble, all circumſtances con- 


«« fdered, This was not all; 
* thoſe who attacked the treaty, 
five or ſix in a ſtring, did all 
* of them ſay, they meant not 
to find fault; that they had 
*© no other deſign but to amend 


„ what had been amiſs, and 


to prevent the like errors for 
* the future. They did not in- 
tend to fall upon any one 
© perſon, not ſo much as to a 
« reprimand : all they meant 
Was to have errors corrected, 

and to have things put in a 

e better method. While the 


* debate went on upon this 
*© foot, and that all thoſe who 


« were known to have a ſhare 
„in the confidence, went into 
66 cenſuring the treaty, thoſe 


„ who could not help the hav- 
„ing other thoughts of it, could 
* not of the ſudden know what 


*« was fit to be done. Many 
« thought it was concerted at 
court to let the treaty be cen- 
_ **-ſyred ; and that all the ill hu- 
% mour raiſed upon it was to 
«« evaporate in ſome angry votes, 
% without carrying the matter 
further. No intimations had 


been given, that the king de- 
** fired that the thing might be 


elieved he had 
tion to matters of ſtate, Ny 


Occa- 


e better underſtood before 
«© ſhould be condemned, The 
king was that day at Hany. 
*« ton-Court ; ſo no application 
could be made to him; for 
© let men talk what they vil 
* of freedom in debate, ther 
* ever was, and ever will be, 
* and ought to be, greatr 

had to our princes with relz. 


that the king's mind ough 
eto have any influence on men: 
* arguing or voting; but it i 
certain, that in many caſe 
men may reſolve to be paſlre 
in ſome of the king's concern;, 
* when they think he intendsto 
„ be ſo himſelf. They may 


© reaſonably conclude, that he 


is willing to let ſome thing; 
* go, at ſome times, that he 


99 may thereby put his people 


„jn better humour, in order to 


the gaining other things that 


are of more conſequence, 
This is ſo frequently practiſec, 
* that he muſt be a great ſtran- 
„ger to the methods of ma- 
« naging a ſeſſion of parlia. 
« ment, who has not obſerved 
it almoſt in every ſeſſion. 
And this was the caſe in the 
« houſe of lords upon this oc- 
* cafion. No body was ſooner 


4 jn their reflections on that de 


* cried treaty than thoſe wi? 
« were moſt in the confidence. 


Every man declared, that n0 


e further uſe was to be made 
of the votes that were profo- 


* ſed for condemning it, but to 
* offer good advice to the king 


4 for better conduct in futu!? 


© negotiations, Some who in- 


« tended 
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- ecaſion, was much commended. The violence, as well as Will. III. 
tin folly of the party, loſt them much ground with all indifferent 1701. 
Ca | e ; men. 
( ſtended to have excuſed, if not * he came to the houſe, gave 

De © juſtified the treaty, were pre- ** ſo clear an account of the 

np. il © vailed on to ſay nothing; not * ſhare that himſelf had in it, 

ics WY © ſo much out of caution not to ** that there were not two in the 

for, go againſt the ſtream, but be- whole houſe who did not 


« cauſe they had no mind to 
« ſeem more concerned in main- 
« taining the honour of the 
« king's treaties than he was 
« himſelf. They thought their 
« oppoſition would ſignify little 
« and paſs for officiouſneſs and 
« court-flattery. So they gave 
„ way, and the votes paſſed 
« without contradiction. This 
point was no ſooner gained, 
than ſome of thoſe very per- 
« ſons who had made the fulleſt 
« proteſtations of their having 
no intention to carry the mat- 
ter further, immediately laid 
off the maſk ; for you know, 
in parliamentary proceedings 
all men are not equally exact 
in performing what they pro- 
* miſed, when they have once 
e carried the point they aimed 
"at. 


being 
they value themſelves upon 
their dexterity at them. So 
it happened here. This is 
the true account of that mat- 
* ter, without any diſguiſe. 
The lords, fince accuſed for 


it, did indeed offer ſuch an 
account of the ſhare they had 


in the treaty in the year 1699, 
* that it was impoſſible Ke 


any blame on them for it; 
and the lord Sommers, whoſe 
* health was out of order the 


* firſt two days in which this 


£4 was before the lords, when 


Theſe arts are ſo fami- 
| © liar to ſome, that inſtead of 
out of countenance, 


deem entirely ſatisfied with his 


„ behaviour in that matter. 
„This was ſignified by ſhouts 
& and acclamations, that were 
c raiſed higher and continued 
„longer than ſome, who had 


« ſat long there, had ever ob- 


« ſerved before. If thoſe lords 
« had known, that the king de- 
<< fired, that right ſhould be 
* done him in — both 
his honour, juſtice, and wiſ- 


dom, as they were concerned 
* in that treaty, they Who 


„ have often hazarded them- 
« ſelves much further in his ſer- 
« vice, would not have been 
wanting in that piece of duty 
and reſpect. But it was ge- 
4 nerally believed at that time, 
* that the king was leſs con- 
„ cerned in that matter, than it 
* has been apprehended he was 


« afterwards, when the ſtroke 


* was ſtruck, and could not be 
« retrieved. Indeed a new 


< ſcene opened ſoun after that, 


„ when it was ſuggeſted by the 
« lord Wharton, that what 
* ſenſe ſoever the houſe might 
© have of the partition treaty, 
yet ſince, to the obſervation 
„of all Europe, the French 
* king had broke it, it was fit 
« to make that a paragraph of 
te the addreſs, that the king, 


in all future treaties with that 
crown, ſhould not truſt to 
verbal aſſurances, but demand 


a real ſecurity. This was ſo 
L 4 . Kon- 
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A ſometimes, but that lie 
* out of the way, that no ac- 


„ 4 if thoſe 
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Will. III. men, but with none more than with the king himſelf, why 


found his error in changing his miniſtry at ſo critical a time; 


© conformable to the foot upon 


* which the king and the States 
« gid "as in the memorials at 
* the Hague, and was ſo con- 


 * trary to the deſigns of the 


“French, who intended to of- 
fer no other ſecurity but the 
« renewing the treaty of Ryſ- 


wick, that it was no wonder, 


if men, gained by the French 


By. baten ſhould have oppoſcd it, 


ut it ſeemed very ſtrange to 


_* ſee ſo great an oppoſition made 


to it by men that muſt be pre- 


66 ſumed incapable of corruption 
and who are eſteemed ſteady 


* to their country; yet as there 
* are odd accidents that 17 
o far 


count can be given of them; 
« ſo this drew on, I cannot tell 


„how, a debate of many hours, 
and of much heat. II 
* ſailles had dictated the argu- 
«© ments, they could not have 
( choſen them better, or wiſhed 


© them to have been more dex- 


46 trouſly managed; though 1 


« am ſure you are not capable 


of letting this paſs upon you, 
great men were 
e ſubjeR to the common frailty 


of loving for ready money, 


* Therefore I will take no more 


« pains to ſecure you from it. 


„The vote was carried, and it 
was followed by a proteſt, on 
© which I will make no reflec- 
** tions, for the perſons are a- 

„ bove. I muſt only obſerve. 

done thing more, that votes 

are generally conceived in 


plain and ſimple terms; but 
when addreſſes are to be made 


If Ver- 


and 


“ purſuant to them, they ar 


d enJarged in fuller expreion;, 


and that was not wanting in 
* this addreſs; much rhetoric 
* was employed: the partition 
„ treaty was called, that faul 
*« treaty,' and was heavily load. 


ed; but the laſt paragraph, 


concerning a real ſecurity 
* to be demanded from France, 
„was ſet down in the bar 
Words of the vote, without 
*« the Jeaſt enlargement, hoy 
% much ſcever ſome who per- 
** ned it love the beauties of elo. 
* quence. Yet that was too 


tender a point to be touched 


with a rough hand; and ad- 
* dition of any weighty words 
** might have been made a pre- 
* tence to a diſcount by thoſe 
* who will have pennyworths 
* for their money.” _ 

The reader will undoubtedly 


be pleated to find here another 


Paper from the ſame hand, never 
yet printed, concerning the con- 
duct of the miniſtry and of the 
leading men in the houſe of 
commons during this ſefhion, with 
reſpect to foreign affairs. * It 
„is well known, ſays he, that 


s a few days before the king 


* came over, which was in the 
„ beginning of November, he 
* had ordered Mr. Blathwayte 
to write two poſt-days, one 
after another, to the lords 
* juſtices, to prepare a procla- 
* mation, giving notice, that 
„the parliament was to meet 


to do buſineſs on the 18th of 
November. The king came 
over himſelf before this was 


« to be publiſhed, and he ſoon 


« after had the news of the king 
« of Spain's will, and of his 
« death, which was quickly 


« followed with a decla. tion, 
„that the French king did ac- 
i © cept of the king of Spain's 
do WF © will : and therefore did not 


« think fit to ſtand to the par- 
« tition treaty. The king had 
« 2 parliament current, and 
«ready to meet in a few days, 
„as he had intended it ſhould 
| before this great turn of af- 
« faits. But the parliament was 
« put off to a further day, and 
« upon the hopes, and, as 1s 
« ſad, upon the undertakings 
„of ſome, all was put off till 
« the new ſheriffs were pricked ; 
and as ſoon as they were fix- 
ed in their ſervice, the writs 
„went out for a new parlia- 
„ment, ſummoned to the 6th, 
but prorogued to the 1oth of 
February. Here was one par- 
lament diſſolved, and another 
* called, and by this means 
* three months were loſt, which 
* upon ſuch a great turn is a 


* quence, * 1 ſeemed un- 
certain or aſleep. This gave 


* ragement, and was a great 


" and the States. In all this 
time it is poſitively ſaid, that 


* king vehemently to own the 
„king of Spain, This is cer- 
© tain, that both they and their 
friends ſaid, in all companies, 


"of Spain; the king of Spain 


„matter of no ſmall conſe- 


„the French no ſmall encou- 


diſheartening to the emperor 


* the new miniſtry preſſed the 


and on all occaſions, that it 
cc . 
| Was nao matter who was king 
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and he now ſaw, that the Tories were at heart irreconcile- Will. III. 
ale to him; in particular, he Was extremely uneaſy wit 


ee muſt know his own intereſt ; 
he muſt be governed by Spa- 
* miſh councils, and they muſt 


© he true to their ancient allies, 


the Engliſh and Dutch, for 
© that was to be true to them- 


«© ſelves. They ſaid England 


* was not for a war, and in- 
*« deed not capable to go into 
one, while they were under 
jo great a debt. They ſpared 
not to ſay, that the king was 
„ not for a war; and that he 
„ knew it was impraQticable. 
They ſpoke of the emperor as 


_ © a prince not capable of doing 


* any thing, and for whom we 
were to have no regard. All 

« this while the king was on a 
great reſerve, and was told, 


as has been very confidently 


reported fince, that, if he 
„ ſhewed any inclination to a 
« war, that would raiſe jea- 
© louſies which would very 
* much obſtruct all buſineſs; 
* and therefore it was neceſſary 
* for his affairs, that he ſhould 


not diſcover his own thoughts 


* of things. This well- meant 
6s Poo, 47) of the king's was 

« at the ſame time given out to 
« flow from his own averſion to 


engage in the emperor's quar- 


« rels ; but that he was ſtill in 
„ ſecret treaties and engage- 
ments with France. 

* Whilethey and their agents 
*«« were infuſing theſe things into 
« all that came up, but chiefly 


into the parhament-men, the 
«© citizens of London ſaw clear 


6 ys that the leaſt ill effect of 
* the union of France and Spain 
* muſt be the ruin of the * 5 


h the 1701. 
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Will. III. earl of Rocheſter, of whoſe imperious and intractable tem 
1701. he complained much, and ſeemed reſolved to diſengage hin, 


« of England, and ſpake open- 


ly of the neceſſity of a war; 


% and it was ſurmiſed, that the 


old miniſtry were likewiſe for 
d a war; and many began to 


« ſpeak it openly, that as it 
« ſeemed inevitable, that we 
<< muſt engage in a war, ſo this 


could not be managed but by 


« a miniſtry that was both zea- 
* lous and reſolute, and that 
* was poſleſſed of the eſtcem 
and confidence of the nation, 


* chiefly of the city, who would 
never make the advances of 
money that muſt be neceſſary 
* in a war, unleſs they truſted 
e the mimiſtry. Whiſpers were 

* ſet about, that the king re- 
4 tained ajuſt ſenſe of thoſe who 


had helped him through his 


former war, and might think 


*« they would be uſeful to him 
„ in this. This, with the 
French practices, raiſed the 
** ſtorm againſt them by thoſe 
<< who reſolved to conduct mat- 
ters after their own way, and 


 ** to keep them from a poſſibi- 
ty of returning again into 
* favour, 


„ As ſoon as the ſeſſion was 


opened, it was reſolved to 


carry a vote in the houſe of 


commons for an addreſs to 
the king to own the new king 
doof Spain, !though they knew 


that he had not yet owned the 


king, or given him notice of 
his acceſſion to that crown: 
“ but the honeſt zeal of Mr. 
__ *£ Monkton, and others, had a 
happy effect. This was ſtop- 


<< ped, to the no ſmall grief of 


emen that had got too much 


© and the houſe was diverted 9 


4 for an alliance with the Dutch 


* if they had not dependet 
% on the ſtrength of their in. 


bs 


E 


c thoſe who had taken mud 


« pains in it, and, no doyht 


expected to be well rewarded 


« for it. The ſtream run anothe 


© way, and then it appeared, 


„ that how much ſoever the 
« prejudices of ſome had bee 
*« wrought upon, yet the bulk 
e of the houſe were till tnx 
* Engliſhmen ; yet they retained 
„ ſo good an opinion of ſome 


« credit among them, that 
„ things were ſuffered to coo, 


„ other matters, that can nere 
be managed with temye, 
«© The houſe indeed declare 


and for a fleet; but it was 
long before they could de 
brought to declare for an al. 
* lance with the emperor, that 
« if the French had not deſpiled 
all he could do, more pe. 
* haps than they do now, and 


* tereſt here, they would hare, 
„perhaps, made ſuch offers to 


the emperor, as migh: have 


* prevailed on him, when te 
* had ſo little reaſon to hope 
“for any concurrence from d, 

hin received frequer! 
* meſſages from the States, le. 
© preſenting the extremities 0 


„which they were driven, d 


« which, ſome were written in 
* ſuch moving ſtrains, that fer 
« read them without feeling im- 
« preſſions of great tenderneh. 
" But there was a Stoical aps. 


« thy, ſomewhere, that co - 


« not be wrought on: * 
"7M « qhet 


ſelf 
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ſelf quickly from him, and never to return to him any more. Will. III. 
| He thought the party was neither ſolid nor ſincere, and that 1701. 
EE 4 they 
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| « when by the intercepting the 


well as in former ſeſſions, to 


„ earl of Melfort's letter to his “ blaſt the public credit; the 
by, . brother, we all ſaw how con- effect of which was well fore- 
ll WF « 6dent thoſe of St. Germain's ** ſeen by thoſe, who laboured 
ner Wi « were of their affairs, yet Sir “ it. They knew, the break- 
et, Edward Seymour, Sir T. M. © ing of credit muſt, for the fu- 
tie „ and others, looked on that ** ture, hinder all advances of 
en but as a court artifice, and “ money; and this muſt have 
t © had not ſo much regard to it, “been fatal, eſpecially if we 
* « as to order the printing of it, © had engaged in a war. But 

} 16 


a © better of it. It was long be- you with this on another oc- 
ch WF « fore the houſe could ſee thro' *©* caſion. One particular only 
hat Wi the artif ces of thoſe who miſ- © I will mention here. The 
oled them. The ten thouſand ** credit of exchequer notes was 
nen, agreed too by old tre- a noble contrivance, to fur- 
ties to be ſent to the Dutch, © niſh us with near three mil- 
e. © could not be eafily obtained: lions of paper- money, till 
red e the matter was long delayed; they ſunk gradually, as was 
ch „ and that the French intereſt ** rojected in the firſt deſign. 
in might be ſerved one way Pains were taken, in particu- 
be * when another failed, five lar, to blaſt this, yet 50,000, 
4- WW * thouſand of theſe were to be « as all the bankers ſaid, was 
nt WH drawn out of Ireland: but “ ſufficient to keep up their cre- 
i particular care was taken that dit, But thoſe, who had a 
"I © no new bodies ſhould be © mind to make the ſupply as 
and | © raiſed in their ſtead, that ſo “ little effectual as was poſſible, 
det „ Ireland might be left ſo „ moved, that one ſhilling in 
naked, that there might be, the pound ſhould go towards 
de. © perhaps, a new diverſion „ the quicker ſinking of them; 
% given us on that fide, unleſs „ and, fince it muſt have been 
e © that is provided by the pru- ' looked on as indecent to lay 
„dent management and great ** on more than three ſhillings 
e © temper of the lord licute- © in the pound, while we were 
s ww a. not actually engaged in a war, 
_ In this low method were *© by applying one of theſe to 
WM © things carried on, to the diſ- © this effect, there were only 
1 * couragement of all Europe, two left, to anſwer the pub- 
4 ®* Who reckoned we were a ſold “ lic occaſions, while yet the 
pa nation; or that we could be nation was to be poſſeſſed 
evo more depended on.  ** with this appearance of their 
. I could here run out into “ zeal, by their giving three 
a long digreſſion, to ſhew you “ ſhillings in the pound. It is 
1 ** the various methods their “ true, they voted a full propor- 
a 4 party have taken in this, as 


« though the lords conſidered 


I may, perhaps, entertain 


tion of ſeamen for a x 
e 0 8 $ 


OD 


Will. III. they were actuated by paſſion and revenge, without any view 
with relation to the quiet of the nation, and affairs abroad. 


1701. 
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fleet; but even this was 
ſpoiled in the management. 
It is certain, that, in every 
appearance of war, we ought 
to be well guarded with a 


good fleet: But a fleet, that 
was to ply up and down in 


the channel, was only a de- 


fence to ourſelves, who were © 
in no danger of being at- 


tacked. 'Three or four thou- 
ſand marines 


looked as if we intended to 


act offenſively with our fleet, 


and muſt have ſtruck terror 
all over both the French and 
the Spaniſh, and have put 


them to no ſmall charge to 
have ſecured themſelves. But, 
for this very reaſon, every 


motion, that way, was re- 
jected; fo, though it had 
been too barefaced not to 


have ſet out a good fleet, yet 


care was taken, that neither 


the Spaniards, nor the French, 
ſhould ſuffer from it, not ſo 
* much as to be diſturbed with 
any apprehenſions about any 
part of it, except that, which 
was neceſſary to be ſent to ſe- 
The 


cure our plantations, 
reſt was to be an uſeleſs piece 
of pomp, only to conſume ſo 
much of our ſtock, but was 
not to be furniſhed ſo as to 


be ableto do our neighbours 
n All this was ſo 
ordered, that every thing went 
on very ſlowly, that ſo the 
French might have time to 


practiſe upon all the courts of 
Europe, in which their chief 


topic was, that it was in vain 


to rely on England: They 


would have 


c 
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« diſcovered itſelf ſo evident), 
cc 
«c 


* happily relied too much upon 


The 


had many good friends ther, 
who would retard ail their re. 
ſolutions, and fo work on the 


animoſities, that were amons Wi" 
the different parties, that in. the | 
ſtead of thinking to ſecur and 
themſelves, they were now if F. 
only ſer on ruining thoſe why open 
had hitherto, with much ze! 
and great ſucceſs ſupport 
the preſent government. Tu. 


proceedings here made, tua. 


this was eaſily believed; a : 
that, with ſome of thoſe ſe. Me c 
cret arguments, that ver 
employed here, has prove! t 
ſo effectual, that a great mam . i 
of the circles and princes of W« y 
the empire incline to a nev- Ne 
trality, and has had no ſmall W* « 
effect on the king of Portugal; MW { 
ſo well have our delays ſe- MW*« | 
ved to carry on the deligns t 
of France. The emperors M* | 
miniſter was ſo ill uſed, tha M* 1 
he was often upon the point = 
of giving all for gone, and 
of going home; and, thougi W* 
the king uſed all poſſible me.. 
thods to perſuade him to ſtay, . 
yet he was ſo much diſco We 
raged, that he was often ſay: 0 
ing, He feared, his giving“ 


his maſter any hopes from 
hence would be fatal to him. 
In concluſion, the ſenſe of the 
city, and of the whole nation, 


that it broke all theſe men' 
meaſures. The greateſt pat 
of the houſe, who had un- 


them, began to ſuſpect thel 
conduct ; and a fear of re. 
ceiving the moſt public af- 
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em The violent proceedings of the commons, and their ſlow- Will. III. 
dad. Wick with relation to foreign affairs, had not only diſpleaſed 1701. 
Tte te king, but given a general diſguſt to the nation, and par- 


cularly to the city of London, where foreign affairs, and 3 1 Ken- 
te ae of trade were generally better underſtood ; the = 18 
1d Eaſt- India company, though they hated the miniſtry that 111. 140. 


ade ſet up the new, and ſtudied to ſupport this houſe of commons, Burnec. 
nong from whom they expected much favour ; yet they, as well as 

t in Mithe reſt of the city, ſaw viſibly, that firſt the ruin of trade, 
cur and conſequently the ruin of the nation, muſt certainly enſue, 
nov Mit France and Spain were once firmly united. So they began 
vin openly to condemn the proceedings of the commons, and to 
E e 5 FA e | own 
Ortel ; : Foe G 5 

Tr WM fronts, that the nation ever © moved the houſe to leave the 
WA (7 put upon a houſe of com- matter of owning the king f 
ant WW mons, forced them, in con- “ Spain to the King. This 
e ſe. WM cluſion, though not without © was a thing of ſuch conſe- 
were great and viſible reluctance, x hamper that one would have 
ovel WW to come to reſolutions becom- *© thought it deſerved to be well 
nam ! ing a parliament of England, © conſidered, at home, and to 
es “ was more owing to other ac- ** be communicated to our al. 
neu. “ cidents, than to the honeſty lies, abroad, before it was 
(mal WF © of the managers. In one re- done. But ſo imperious are 
gal * ſpett, ſome of them were ho- © ſome men in their advices, 
ier. “ neſt, for they oppoſed them “that a return was made to the 
ligns WM to the laſt, even to the for- * letter, and the ſecret was 
rr feiting their own credit with * truſted to the court of France, 
tha * moſt of their party. One ad- who publiſhed it in a very in- 
pom ! vantage our friends had to let “ decent manner, to the ſuprize 
and “ the king ſee they were not of all Europe. Now, | leave. 
dug “ diſpoſed to quarrel with any “ it to you to judge, what com- 
me.“ thing he did, though it was © plaints the other. fide would 
ſta, WM vidb!y the eſſect of their coun- have made, if they had diſ- 
cov- “ ſels, who deſigned their ruin. © covered ſuch a proceeding in 
far The king had aſſured both © the old miniſtry ; and, you 
nz“ houſes, Tnat he would acquaint © will foon ſee, with what ad- 
tron “ them with the whole progreſs © vantage they could have fal- 
nin. of the negotiation ; yet an in- len on this ſtrange ſtep, ſo 
tue “ cident happened of great con- oddly made; yet, ſo tender 
ton “ ſequence, in which they carried * they were of the king, and 
nt their deßgns, without adviſing “ fo unwilling to find fault, 
zen?“ either with council, or par- * when his honour was already 
pat “ liament. The king of Spain, © engaged, that they choſe ra- 
un-“ after long deliberation about *© ther to let this go, than to 
upon “ it, at laſt, wrote to the king. © perplex the king's mind, as 
thei WW © By the date, and other cir- © well as his affairs, with new 
* * cumſtances, it appeared, that complaints.“ 

af- | #3 


Mr. Harley knew, why he 
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| The peti- 
tioners are 
impriſoned, 


lowing petition to that houſe: _ 


“ your country. 


1 


na miſunderſtanding among ourſelves, or the leaſt diftul 
of his moſt ſacred majeſty, whoſe great actions for thi 
„ nation are writ in the hearts of his ſubjects, and can never, 

without the blackeſt ingratitude, be forgot. 


e ſafety may be effectually provided for; that your loyal ad- 
* dreſſes may be turned into bills of ſupply; and that bi 
* moſt ſacred majeſty (whoſe propitious and unblemiſhed 


c jnabled powerfully to aſſiſt his allies, betore it is too 


| houſe of commons on the 8th of May; and William Cole. 
pepper, Thomas Colepepper, David Polhill, Juftinian 
Champney, and William Hamilton, Eſquires, being calle 
in, owned the petition at the bar, and their hands to the 


THE HISTORY 
own a jealouſy, that the Louis d'ors, ſent hither of late hy Mt © © 
not come over to England for nothing. This diſpoſition * © 
to blame the ſlowneſs in which the commons proceed Ml £ 
with reſpect to affairs abroad, ſpread itſelf through all Eng, « x 


land, and more eſpecially in Kent. Thoſe of that county, bei 


in a diſlike of the conduct of the commons, ſent up the fol. eſe 


NIV E the gentlemen, juſtices of the peace, grand bis 
wy jury, and other freeholders, at the general qua. Pot 


ter ſeſſions of peace at Maidſtone in Kent, deeply con. oth 


« cerned at the dangerous eſtate of this kingdom, and of a co 


« Europe ; and conſidering, that the fate of us and our po- "_ 
« ſterity depends upon the wiſdom of our repreſentatives in 


= parliament, think ourſelves bound in duty humbly to ly 


before this honourable houſe the conſequences, in thi 


* conjuncture, of your ſpeedy reſolution, and moſt ſincere 5 
660 


endeavour, to anſwer the great truſt repoſed in you by 
And in regard, that from the experience of all ages iti . 
manifeſt, no nation can be great or happy without union; Wl « 
we hope that no pretence whatſoever ſhall be able tocreate 


(e 


We moſt humbly implore this honourable houſe to have 
regard to the voice of the people,” that our religion and 


„ reign over us we pray God long to continue) may be 


&« late.“ 


This petition was ſigned by the deputy-lieutenants there 


preſent, above twenty . of the peace, all the grand- 
Juries and other freeholders, and was boldly delivered tothe 


ſame. They then withdrew, and, the petition being read 
the houſe reſolved, © That the petition was ſcandalous, in- 
e ſolent, and ſeditious, tending to deſtroy the conſtite 
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« of parliaments, and to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed government Will. III. 
« of theſe realms.” And then ordered, That all thoſe 1701. 
« oentlemen ſhould be taken into cuſtody, as guilty of pro- 


« moting the petition.” And on the 14th of May, the houſe 
being informed, that Mr. Thomas Colepepper had made his 
eſcape, and that the reſt of the perſons committed were 
like to be reſcued, ordered them to be delivered priſoners to 
the Gate-houſe, and agreed to addreſs his majeſty, to iſſue 

his proclamation for apprehending Mr. Colepepper, and for 

putting out of the commiſſions of peace and lieutenancy ſuch _ 
others, as were in any of the ſaid commiſſions. But Mr. 
Colepepper made a voluntary ſurrender of himſelf, and was 


confined with his neighbours (b). 


(b) The 2 of theſe 


ntlemen is juſtified by Dr. 

rake, in his * Hiſtory of the 
' laſt parliament,* who aſſerts, 
That the commons had been 
wanting in their duty to the 
people, whoſe repreſentatives 
* they are, if they had tamely 
put up ſuch an inſult upon 
their authority, without ſhew- 
ing their reſentment, and 


thereby deterring others from 
following an example of ſo 


dangerous conſequence.” And 


| he cites a paſſage from colonel 


Algernon Sidney's © Diſcourſe 
* of Government,” C. 3. F. 44. 
p. 451, 454, upon the point of 
petitioning ; whence he obſerves, 
* It is plain, that the Kentiſh 
* petitioners were guilty not 
" only of miſbehaviour and ill 
manners to the houſe, but of 
© a notorious violation of the 


rights of the people, in aſſu- 


ming to themſelves a power, 
which belonged to the whole; 
and therefore the houſe could 


* not, without breach of truſt, 


* Paſs over uncorrected ſuch 


* uſurpations upon the whole 


: commons, and ſuch affronts 
upon their repreſentatives, 


This 


« with whom their authority 
«« was lodged,” F 5 
On the other ſide, the Ken- 
tiſh gentlemen were vindicated 
in a piece, printed in 1701, and 
reprinted in the third volume of 
the * State-Trafs during the 
« reign of king William, and 
intitled, Jura Populi Angli, 
* cami: Or, the ſubjedts right 
of Petitioning ſet forth, occa= 
ſioned by the caſe of the Ken- 


* 


© tiſh Petitioners. With ſome 


. thoughts on the reaſons, which 
induced thoſe Gentlemen to 
« petition; and of the Com- 


* mons right of impriſoning.“ 
The author of this piece obſerves | 


in his preface, That it was a 
« melancholy reflection to con- 


© fider how univerſal a diſſatis. 


« faction the management of 
e the houſe of commons had 
« this laſt ſeſſion cauſed in the 
« people of England ; and thaz 
« among thoſe, who arraigned 
«« their proceedings, there were 
% none, who did not make the 


« treatment of the five gentle - 


« men, who preſented the 
« Kentiſh petition, one article 
« ofimpeachment againſt them; 
« and that the moſt intelligent 
5 « part 
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This impriſonment of the Kentiſh petitioners did but ln. 
1701. flame thoſe people, who were before diſpleaſed with the pro. 


« part of the people had been 
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free in ſaying, that the pu- 


niſhment of them plainly de- 


monſtrated very extraordinary 
deſigns, and muſt be allowed, 
even by men of candour and 
ſenſe to give juſt grounds for 
all the jealouſies and ſuſpi- 
cions, that had been enter- 
tained.” He then obſerves, 
'That it was not to be won- 


dered at, that the impriſon- 


ment of the Kentiſh petition- 
ers ſhould have the voices of 
the major part of the houſe of 


commons, when (beſides the 


great inclination difcovered 
by the ſpeaker) Sir Edward 
Seymour, Sir Bartholomew 
Shower, Mr. John Howe, 
Mr. Hammond, Mr. Har- 


court, and others, prefſed 


violently for it. What fo 


many leaders in the party con- 
* tended earneſtly for, could 


not but have the approba- 
tion of thoſe, who voted as 


conſtantly with them, as if 


they thought it both their 


duty and intereſt ſo to do. 


But, though that was the act 
of the greater part, it was not 
of the whole houſe of com- 
mons. All thoſe worthy and 


honourable members, who 


have always firmly adhered 


to his majeſty's intereſt, who 
have aſſociated for him, who 
have given perpetual demon- 


ſtrations of their enmity to 


France and the abdicated fa- 
mily, and heartily deſired to 
have all thoſe things done, 
which the Kentiſh gentlemen 
petitioned for, were averſe to 


ceeding 


* this, as they were to other 


* fatal proceedings, which yet 
„they had not power to pre. 
« vent.” He then endeayour, 
to ſhew, that the © houſe of 
commons are not-repreſent:. 


© tives of the whole people cf 


England.“ and that, the 
houſe of lords are no leſs re. 
preſentatives of the people of 
England than they.“ He ob. 


A 60 K «' 


ſerves, that the Tory party hal 


governed the houſe of common; 
the laſt ſeſſion. If we con- 
* ſider the men, (ſays he) and 
compare what they have done 
** with the pretended principles 
of their party, it will hard!) 
« ſeem odder to ſee Sir Edward 
Seymour bring in a bill to pte. 


vent Bribery ; or Mr. [ot 


Howe exclaim againſt Exor- 
„ bitant Grants; or Sir Chri- 
«« ſtopher Mulgrave violent ei. 
* ther ' againſt Grants or a 
„Standing Army; or to find 
« them, who diſcovered a plan 
« inclination to quiet France in 
* the poſſeſhon of all the Spa- 
„ niſh dominions, quarr?! at 
the treaty of partition fo giv- 


ing France too much; than 


Y to ſee them aſſume'the name 
« of Tories. Is not Robin 
* Harley a ringleader in this 
Tory party? Is not his bro- 
ther Edward a leading mem- 


„ber? Does not he attend al 


„ ordinances, and as conſtan-) 
« every week. day frequent th: 


© ſervice of the church (for hi, 
js a church party) in St. Se. 


„ phen's chapel, as he doe; the 
« conventicleevery Lord's day! 
© Are not the Foley's, Wite 

oY -. $6 ningteh +» 
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ceedings of the commons, and gave occaſion to a piece, ſup- Will. III. 
poſed to be drawn by Daniel de Foe, intitled, Am 


« R—yb, and others of that 
« leaven, members of this fra- 
« ternity? It is methinks hard 
« toſay how a faction blended 
« with ſuch a number of names 
noted for their inveteracy to 
the true Tory principles, can 
be called a Tory party? No- 
* thing ſure, but mere neceſlity 
«and want of men to ſerve 
« ſome great deſign, could make 
them, who pretend to be ge- 
„ nuine Tories, and conſe- 
« quently muſt hate a Compre- 
* henfion, and love to kee 

their party pure and . 
herd with a ſett of men ſo 
* odious to them. But upon 
* ſecond thoughts the wonder 
© will not ſeem ſo great: What- 
ever difference might for- 
merly have been between 
them, it will upon a fair exa- 


* mination now appear, that 
there is a great agreement in 
their principles, and that thoſe 


„who keep up their faction 
by retaining the name of To- 
ries, and running down 
„Whigs, have nothing but the 
bare name of their party, and 
* are that very thing, which 
* they ran down, This will be 
very evident to any one, who 
will but take a ſhort view of 
* whatthey havedone, and com- 
pare the loyalty of theirbehavi- 
our with their loyal principles. 


* Formerly the Tory doctrine 


was, That the king was 
the breath of our noſ- 
*tnls ;” that we failed in our 
* allegiance to him, and de- 

Veb, XV. ER 


t. ningtons, St. Johns, H—y of 
bs Weymouth, B—fon, H—n, . 


& ſerved not the name of loyal 
** ſudjeCts, unleſs we valued his 
« life more than our own, and 
* would do all that lay in our 
" Foes to preſerve him and 
*« his government, by ſhewing 
* an inclination to deftroy his 
* enemies. Is this the temper 
sand ſpirit of our preſent times? 
Are not Sir Edward Seymour, 


Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, and 


*« forty more, at this very time, 
* members of the houſe of com- 
*© mons, and of this Tory party, 
* who, when the conſpiracy 
« againſt the king was diſco- 


« vered, and an army lay ready 


* to invade us, refuſed the Vo- 
* luntary Aſſociation, which 
* was reckoned the beſt expe- 
5 dient to preſerve the king's 
* life, and prevent the ruin of 
this kingdom? Formerly To- 
* ries reckoned it an act of 
„duty and loyalty to repoſe an 
„ intire confidence in the king, 


and to deſire, that he might 


« be gratified, as with every 


thing elſe, ſo particularly with 


„ ſuch an army as he deſired. 


« And, in the late reign, when 


the army conſiſted of nineteen 
e thouſand men, and the king 
© had no other occaſion for 
* them but to terrify and afflict 
* his own ſubjeQs, Sir Chriſto- 
+ pher Muſgrave was | pony 
* to ſay in the houſe of com- 


„ mons, It was a deplorable 


« © thing, that the king ſhould 
© © have no better army. Was 
it not that good old loyaliſt, 


and the men of that party 


«« principally, who reduced his 


« preſent majeſty to the allow- 


6 ace 
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© ance of {even thouſand men, 
and were the cauſe of all the 
% calamitizs, that have been 
*« occaſion:d by it? In the reign 
of king Charles II. when that 
„ gentleman had grants from 
the king, it would have 
*« ſeemed no leſs a prodigy in 
* theſe kingdoms, to ſee a Tory 
© houſe of commons offer to in- 
*« rermeddle with the king's 
grants, as they have done, 
and make it an article of im- 
*© peachment againſt a great 
** miniſter, to take a grant from 
* the crown, than to ſee a 


„ church party, who have told 


„us, that the king is Chriſt's 
« vicegerent, and head of the 
„church here upon earth, and 
that he has an uncontroulable 
right to diſpole, as he pleaſes, 
* of thoſe fees, with which the 
© crown has endowed the 
* church, offer to deſtroy the 
$6 king's right, by bringing in 


*« 4 bill to prevent the tranſla- 


tion of biſhops from one ſec 
to another. This bill de- 
© ſigned no great favour to the 
« king or the hierarchy ; yet 
« Sir John Packington, who 
brought it into the houſe, 
© muſt be thought a loyaliſt, 
and true fon of the church, 
* becauſe he tells churchmen 
that he is ſo, Though it was 


a bill © for the better ſecuring 


the Proteſtant religion,” yet 
there are but few Proteſtants, 


«« [ believe, concerned, that it 


is adjourned (as the neceſſary 
methods for ſecuring our reli- 


gion are) to another ſeſſion of 


* parliament. If it be the next 


„ cule. 


Will. TH. © rial from the Gentlemen, Freeholders, and Inhabitants 
1701. © of the Counties of —— in behalf of themſelves and many 


© thou- 


* ſeſſion tacked to a money. bill 
(as theJacobites ſay it will be) 
© then we ſhall ſee the Prote. 
*« ſtant religion as well ſecured, 
as ſome people would haveit, 
„ who now turn the methods of 
„ ſecuring it into jeſt and ridi- 
J could heartily wih 
© there were no Other inſtance! 
« but thoſe I have here men- 


„ tioned, of the ill treatment 
which both the monarchy 


and hierarchy have had from 
„this loyal church. party (a 


al they would fain be reputed) 


* whoſe practices of late have 
been the plain reverſe of wha! 


* they formerly profeſſed. Have 


not they arraigned the king's 
% power in making treaties, 


© which was never diſputed in 


* any former reign, no not by 
** thoſe demagogues in the reipn 


of king Charles I. whoſe me- 


* mories and practiſes they pre. 
* tend to hate? Have not they 
pulled down one principal 
** pillar and ſupport of the mo. 
e narchy, by creating a diſtruk 
„between the king and his 
* people, by repreſenting men 
« unfit for the ſervice 0; thi 
* public, and excluding then 


from having any thing to do 
in the election of their repre- 


<* ſentatives, who are in places 
« of truſt under the king? Hare 
they not deſtroyed our ve!) 


©: conſtitution, and made ov! 
„government plainly popula?, 


* under their ſole management 


and direction? Is it not 1 
popular 8 and 2 


very intolerable one, where 
„they have uſurped the powe! 
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t thouſands of the good people of England,” and ſigned Le- Will. III. 
on. This was ſent to the ſpeaker with a letter, charging 1701. 


to that exorbitancy of power, © invaded their rights, by ta- 
"that they expect he will do © king the execution of the laws 

. * whatever they require of him, “upon them, which belongs 
„ thongh it be to puniſh fome, „not to their province, and 
elo have long toiled in the © impriſoning ſuch numbers of 
. " ſupport of his government, * their fellow-commons, as they 
„ud turn out others from pla- have done this ſeſſion? It 

e (ces of public truſt, who have ** muſt be very extraordinary aſ- 
„appeared with a warm and “ ſurance, that can make a 
" Wh cxrraordinary zeal in his and © party, which has not only 
in (their country's ſervice ; when © thus arraigned the actions of 
» they take upon them to cen- © his majeity, and been a con- 
" ſure and condemn what he “ jtant clog upon the wheels of 
+. does, though it be profitable © this government, but has 
e. d us and our friends, and his „ likewiſe uſurped his power, 
ex Wh vndoubted right and preroga- © and brought in an arbitrary 
e to do it; when, to pre- * popular government, aſſume 
o. ent the miſchief and confu- the name of Loyaliſts, and 
ue Wh fon, in which his enemies “ call others turbulent ſeditious 
his would involve his kingdoms, “Republicans. If we would 
en be has been forced to give the © judge right between the two 
the yal aſſent, where he knew “ contending parties, we ought 
em n would not only hurt many to conſider their actions. 
do ef his friends, but a very “ and not the names and cha- 
pe. great number of his good and *© racters they themſelves aſ- 
ices WI boyal ſubjects, and be of very © ſume or give to one another. If 
ave Wl conſequence to his affairs “ it be evident, that the Tories 
en broad? Have they not in- © have been highly prejudiced 
our Ml aded and uſurped the power * againſt his majeſty's govern- 
la,, of the lords, by endeavour- ment; if they have uſurped 
gent ing to deſtroy their juriſdic- * upon the crown, and depri- 
it 1 Jon, by tying them to new *© ved it of many of its juſt 
d 1 rules and methods in their “rights; and the Whigs have 
here {WI eicaturc, and forcing their © borne a conſtant affection to 
wer BI ent to laws, by tacking of the king, and endeavoured to 
« of Wl kaſes, and leaving with “ continue him in poſleſſion 


«nf the king and the lords, 
and broken in upon the rights 
« of the people, by taking the 
execution and legiſlation upon 
5 themſelves,and puniſhing con- 
"trary to law? Have not they 
u aſſumed the power of the 
king, both executive and le- 
giſlati ve, when they are grown 


** them, together with the bill, 
* all the ill conſequences that 
* ſhould attend the rejecting it; 
* which is plainly threatening 
* them with the wrath and re- 
„ {entment of the nation, impo- 
* ſed on and incenſed by them? 
Have they not been highly 


injurious ro the pos and 


M 2 
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Will. III. and commanding him, in the name of two hundred 


* of all his rights and a 
uc- 
© ceſſion in the Proteſtant line, 


„Tories have not only diſco- 
s vered a perfect averſion to 


„ the act, and uſed artifices to 


*« elude it, but likewiſe framed 
that new bill of rights which 


as not contrived to recom- 


„% mend the crown, and make 
„ jt amiable to the ſucceſſors; 
and the Whigs on the other 
„ hand ſhewed themſelves both 


« eager to have the crown ſet- 


** tled, and unwilling to have 
„ {uch a breach made in the 


_ *« prerogative ; then it will be 


evident, that the Whigs loy- 


Aalty is greater than the Tories; 


* or that the object they have 
placed it upon, makes it more 


_«* agreeable to us, and apter to 


_< tranquillity. 
„ thoſe loyal 


* promote our happineſs and 
It Tories be of 
rinciples they 
* boaſt of, id the obje& be 
the abdicated family; if it be 


_** this loyalty of their 


«© downright Republicans under 


ns: 
« ples, and the regard they 
„ have to the intereſt of that 


family, that has made them 
«© uneaſy to the king, and 


* his government, true Engliſh- 
* men will find but little reaſon, 
Das things now ſtand, to ad- 
% mire their principles, or run 


into their party. The cafe 
in ſhort is this: 'T'o this loyal 
Jory party (as they would be 
e eſteemed) we find all thoſe at- 


moe find all thoſe in a manner 


tacheds, whoſe principles im- 


bibed in the late reigns make 


* them firmly adhere to the in- 


Here 


and refuſed to enter into the 
« Aſſociation to preſerve hin 


French intereſt (for it is in. 


the ground of the diſcontent 
3 -- 


thouſand 
Engliſh. 


« who were againſt the abdicz. 
tion, and recognition, why 
* would not allow his preſent 
** majeſty to be rightful king, 


and his government. In this 
party are all thoſe likewiſe, 
«« whomeither the love of no- 
« ney, or of the St. German 
* family, or Popery, has r. 
* conciled to the French interet, 
It is moſt certain, that ther: 
te is not a man in the houſeen- 
e gaged in any of theſe intereſi 
** who 1s not one of this party; 
« and as certain 1t 1s, that al 
the Papiſts, friends of kin 
James and the French king, 
„without doors, applaud ther 
*« proceedings, and own, thi! 
they are fairly repreſented bj 
*« them. From this account then 
*« 1t will appear, that the pu- 
* ties are truly and properly u 
* be diſtinguiſhed into thole, 
* who are for the Jacobite c 


* poſſible to ſeparate them) and 
* thoſe who are for our preſent 
* ſettlement, or the true inter 


of England.” 3 a3 
The author having made tbet he 
_ remarks in his preface, deg" - - 
his diſcourſe with obſerving 1 0 
that England has moſt reaſon d ie 
all other countries, to be appr. \ 
henſive of the growing power d ur 
France, when we conſider od ak 
© ſituation, the affairs of com- 5 
© merce and religion, and d 15 
intereſt not only of the abdi in 
ted family, but of their g Ky 
protector likewiſe, among 5: as; 
That theſe apprehenſions v fb 
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fentments expreſſed by the 
people _— their repreſenta- 
dees in the houſe of commons, 
om a ſuſpicion of a much 

ter inclination in that houſe 
o continue than to deſtroy the 


ment of France and Spain in 
one family, and that they gave 
oceaſion to the Kentiſh petition ; 
he preſenters of which being 
impriſoned by the houſe of com- 
nons, he inquires into theſe 
three points: I. What power 
that houſe has to impriſon: II. 
The ſubjects right of petition- 
ing : III. What reaſon the gen- 
temen, juſtices of the peace, 
and grand jury of the county of 
Kent had to offer that petition, 
when they did. With regard to 
the firſt point, he obſerves, that 
the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple have no power above law : 
tat the liberty of the people is 
taken care of by both Common 
and Statute Law ; the former 
abhorring impriſonment, and 


nen have been. guilty of force, 
and rendered re ene- 
mies to the community; and 
the latter having frequently in- 
ined, that it 7 | 

lifted, unleſs by indictment, or 
quires, e afirms, that the 
commons was an invaſion of the 
legal rights of the people; and 
that the power of that houſe to 


own members. 
cond point, he ſhews, that the 
lubje&s right of petitioning is 


1680. 


mion of power by the ſettle · 


derer allowing it, unleſs when 


all not be in- 
ſuch due 3 s as the law re- 


power aſſumed by the houſe of 
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fgliſhmen, to deliver it to the houſe of commons (a). The Will. III. 
nemorial began with a preamble upon this maxim, That 1701. 
. © what- 


agreeable to nature, and con- 
firmed by the ſtatute law of the 
land, and juſtified by the votes 
of the houſe of commons in 
With regard to the laſt 
point, he obſerves, that the rea- 
ſons which the Kentiſh gentle- 
men had to petition, were the 
increaſing greatneſs of France, 
and the breaches which had 
been made 1n the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, ſince the beginning of 


the laſt age, with juſt ſuſpicions 


that French gold had an influ- 
ence on the management of 
public affairs, 2 
(a) The letter was as fol- 
lows: 5 
Mr. Speaker, Op 
The incloſed memorial you 


are charged with, in behalf 


of many thouſands of the 
„ good people of England. 
There is neither Popiſh. 
*© Jacobite, Seditious, Court or 
„Party- lutereſt concerned in 
it; but honeſty and truth. _ 
«« You are commanded by 
© two hundred thouſand En- 


« vliſhmen, to deliver it to the 


«© H—— of C——, and to 
« inform them that it is no ban- 
*« ter. but ſerious truth; and a 
« ſerious regard to it is expect 
*« ed ; nothing but juſtice and 
their duty is required, and it 
is required by them, who 


have both a right to require, 
and 
x the people of England, _ 
impriſon extends only to their 
As to the ſe- 


power to compel, viz. 


We could have come to 
„ the houſe ſtrong enough to 
27 — them to hear us, but 
« we have ayoided any tumult, 
KM 3 | „not 
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Will. III. whatever power is above law, is burdenſome and tyranni. 
1701. cal, and may be reduced by extrajudicial methods.“ They 
————= it charged the houſe with illegal and unwarrantable praQtice; 
in fifteen particulars, of which the three firſt were as folloy: 

« I. To raiſc funds for money, and declare, by borrowin 

e clauſes, that whoſoever advances money on thoſe funds, 

£ ſhall be reimburſed out of the next aids, if the funds ſha! 

| fall ſhort; and then give ſubſequent funds, without tranf. 
| “ ferring the deficiency of the former, is a horrible cheat on 
the ſubjects who lent the money, a breach of public faith, 

& and deſtructive to the honour and credit of parliaments, 

II. To impriſon men, who are not of your own members, 

by no proceedings but a vote of your own houſe, and to 

continue them in cuſtody, ſine die, is illegal, a notorious 

7% breach of the liberty of the people, ſetting up a diſpenſing 
power in the houſe of commons, which your fathers never 
11 pretended to; bidding dehance to the Habeas Corpus ad, 
& which is the bulwark of perſonal liberty; deſtructive of the 

« laws; and betraying the truſt repoſed in you; the king 

c being at the ſame time obliged to aſk you leave to continue 

« in cuſtody the horrid aſſaſſinators of his perſon. III. Com- 

„ mitting to cuſtody thoſe gentlemen, who, at the command 

< of the people (whole ſervants you are) came in a peace- 

able way to put you in mind of your duty, is illegal and 
| | < injurious : deftructive of the ſubjects liberty of petitionin? 
| „ for redreſs of grievances, which has by all parliaments be- 
fore you been acknoveledged to be their undoubted right. 
After enumerating twelve other particulars (b), the memo- 
| Os PE . | rial 


: N 8 


. ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 


6 


« not deſiring to embroil, but 
«« to fave our native country. 


If you refuſe to communi- 
cate it to them, you will find 
- **. cauſe in a ſhort time to re- 


- 


& + pent 8 

Wo i. Rt H——y, Eiqz 
S—T to the H— of C—:s, 
(b) Theſe were : 


« VI. Proſecuting the crime 
of bribery in ſome to ſerve a 


party, and then proceed no 
further, though proof lay be- 
-& fore 509, is partial and un- 


© juft, and a ſcandal upon th: 


*+* honour of parliaments. 

« VII. Voting the treaty of 
partition fatal to Europe, be. 
« cauſe it gave ſo much of the 
* Spaniſh dominions to the 
“ French, and not concen 
8 yourlelves to prevent their 
taking poſſeſſion of it al! 
* Deferting the Dutch, whe! 
© the French are at their door, 
till it be almoſt too late to 
„help them, is unjuſt to ol! 
te treaties, and unkind to o 
« confederates, diſhonourable 


„to the Engliſh nation, and 


«6 ſhews 


OF ENGLANP. 
fal proceeds to a claim of right under ſeven heads, of which Will. III. 
the three former run thus: We do hereby claim and de- 


 ſhews you very negligent of 
« the ſafety of England, and 
© of our Proteſtant neigh- 
„ bours. Fo. 

« VIII. Ordering imme- 
« diate hearings to trifling peti- 
« tions, to pleaſe parties in 
elections; and poſtpone the 
« petition of a widow, for the 
" blood of her murdered daugh- 
« ter, without giving it a read- 
„ing, is an illegal delay of 


« juſtice, diſhonourable to the 


« public juſtice of the nation. 
« IX. Addreſſing the king 


* to diſplace his friends upon 


bare ſurmiſes, before the le- 
« oal trial or article proved, is 
„illegal, and inverting the law, 
and making execution go be- 


« fore judgment, contrary to 


the true ſenſe of the law, 
„which eſteems every man a 


„good man, till ſomething ap- 
_* pears to the contrary. | 


* KX. Delaying proceedings 
* upon capital impeachments, 


* to blaſt the reputation of the 
* perſons, without proving the 


“fact, is illegal and oppreſſive, 
* deſtrative to the liberty of 


and a reproach of parlia- 
„ ments. | 


XI. Suffering ſaucy. and 


* indecent reproaches upon his 
" majeſty's perſon to be pub- 
* lickly made in your houſe, 


particularly that impudent 
40 ſcandal of parliaments, Mg 


* H—w, without ſhewing ſuch 
* reſentments as you ought to 
do, the ſaid J—n H- ſay- 
ing openly, That his ma- 
& *jeſty had made a felonious 


* . a delay of jullice, 


e clare 


e treaty to rob his neigh- 
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n 


* © bours;* inſinuating. That 


the partition treaty" (which 


** was every way as juſt as 
blowing up one man's houſe 


% © combination of the king to 
«© rob the crown of Spain of 
its due.“ This is making a 
Billingſgate of the houſe, and 
« ſetting up to bully your ſove- 
** reign, contrary to the intent 


to ſave another's) was a 


and meaning of the freedom 


of ſpeech, which you claim 


as a right, is ſcandalous to 
« parliaments, undutiful and 


© to the whole nation. 


* unmannerly, and a reproach 


XII. Your S—r exaQing 


* the exorbitant rate of 10 J. 


5 per diem for the V—s, and 


giving the printer encourage- 


ment to raiſe it on the peo- 


„ple, by ſelling them at 4d. 
« per ſheet, is an meg and 
arbitrary exaction, diſhonour- 


cc the nation's debts, com- 


«« pounding for intereſt, and poſt- 


able to the houſe, and bur- 
** thenſome to the people. 
XIII. Neglecting to pay 


“ poning petitions, is illegal, 
© difhonourable, and deſtructive 


* of the public faith. 


XIV. Public neglecting the 


« great work of reformation of 
* manners, though often preſ- 


„ {ed to it by the king, to tho 
Go 


great diſhonour of 


% encouragement of vice, is a 
1m neglect of your duty, and an 
„ abuſe of the truſt repoſed in 
* you by God, his majeſty, and 
te the people. 1 | ; 
Being ſcandaloufly 
8 Licious 


M4 


d, and 


| 
| 
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THE HISTORY 
clare, I. That it is the undoubted right of the people of 
England, in caſe their repreſentatives in parliament do not 
proceed according to their duty and the people's intereſt, 
to inform them of their diſlike, diſown their aCtions, and 
to direct them to ſuch things, as they think fit, either by 
petition, addreſs, propoſal, memorial, or any other 
peaceable way. II. That the houſe of commons ſepa. 
rately, and otherwiſe than by bill legally paſſed into an 
act, have no legal power to fuſpend or diſpenſe with the 
laws of the land, any more than the king has by his pre- 
rogative, III. That the houſe of commons have no legal 
power to impriſon any perſon, or commit him to cuſtod 
of ſerjeants, or otherwiſe (their own members excepted) 
but ought to addreſs the king to cauſe any perſon, on good 
ground, to be apprehended; which perſon, ſo appre- 
hended, ought to have the benefit of the Habeas Corpus 


de act, and be fairly brought to a trial by due courſe of law.” 


vicious yourſelves, both in 
your minds and religion, 
„ lewd in life, and erroneous 


„jn doctrine, having public 


«« blaſphemers, and impudent 
« deniers of our Saviour's divi- 


£ * nity among you, and ſuffer- 


« ing them unreproved and un- 


» puniſhed, to the infinite re- 
A gret of all good Chriſtians, 

and the juſt abhorrence of the 

% whole nation.“ „ 
(c) A fourth claim was, 


« That if the houſe of com- 
% mons, in breach of the laws 
« and liberties of the people, 
do betray the truſt en! in 


them, and act negligently, or 
s arbitrarily and illegally, it 1s 
_«* the undoubted right of the 
_ & people of England to call 
% them to an account for the 
* ſame, and, by convention, 


« aſſembly, or force, may pro- 


* ceed againſt them, as traytors 
and betrayers of their coun- 
try. Then they demanded 


After other claims (c) it concludes, “ Thus, Gentlemen, 


© you 


in the name of themſelves and 
all the people of England : 
1. That all the public juſt 


« debts of the nation be forth- 


* with paid and diſcharged, 

„ 2, That all perſons ille- 
oy gal gel, as afore- 
* faid, be either immediately 


« diſcharged, or admitted to 


* bail, as by law they ought 


« to be; and the liberty of the 
© ſubje& recognized and reſto. 


red. | 


3. That ]J—-n H- afore- 


« ſaid be obliged to aſk his 
« majeſty pardon for his vile 
* xefleclions, or be immediately 
« expelled the houſe. 

4. That the growing power 


* of France be taken into con- 
« (deration, the ſucceſſion of 
the emperor to the crown of 
« Spain ſupported, our Prote- 
* ſtant neighbours protected, as 


* the true intereſt of England 


* and the Proteſtant religion 
require. | 


« 5. That 


my —̃ — — — — oy wy 
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« you have your duty laid before you, which it is hoped you Will. III. 
« will think of. But if you continue to neglect it, you may 1701. 
expect to be treated according to the reſentments of an 


« injured nation; for Engliſhmen are no more to be ſlaves 
« to parliaments than to kings. Our name is Legion, and 
« we are many.” 2 50 

The commons were extremely incenſed at this memorial, 
but could not deſcend to a particular cenſure of it. It was 
wought ſufficient, that a complaint was made to the houſe, 
of endeavours to raiſe tumults and ſeditions, in order to di- 
furb the public affairs; and a committee was appointed to 
draw up an addreſs to be preſented to his majeſty, humbly to 
y before him the endeavours of ſeveral ill diſpoſed perſons, 
to raiſe tumults and ſeditions in the kingdom, and humbly 
beſeech him, that he would provide for the public peace and 
ſecurity. %%;ũ¶ .. | | e 

. Kentiſh gentlemen, who lay in priſon till the pro- 
rogation of the parliament, were much viſited and treated 
25 confeſſors; for a deſign had been laid to get addreſſes of 
the ſame nature with theirs from all parts of England, and 
eſpecially from the city of London. The miniſters repre- 
ſented to the king, what an indignity this would be to the 
houſe of commons; and that, if he did not diſcourage it, he 
mizht look for unacceptable things from them; and that it 
might rather diſcourage than give heart to his allies, if they 
ſhould ſee ſuch a disjointing, and both city and country in an 
oppoſition to the houſe of commons. Some went in his 
majeſty's name to the eminent men of the city, to divert it; 
vet with all this it came fo near, for ſuch an addreſs in a 
common council, that the lord mayor's vote turned it for the 
negative. hee %% 

As, by theſe proceedings, a diſpoſition to a war, and to a 
more hearty concurrence with the king, appeared to be the 
general ſenſe of the nation, it had a great effect on the houſe 


. That the French king “ aſſeſſed and collected, and 
be obliged to quit Flanders, * ſcandalous deficiencies pre- 
or that his majeſty be addreſ- *© vented. „ 
*ſed to declare war againſt * 5. That the thanks of the 


„him. bhhaouſe may be given to thoſe 
* 6. That ſuitable ſupplies „ gentlemen, who ſo gallantly 

© be granted to his majeſty for appeared in the behalf of 

the putting all thoſe neceſſary „ their country with the Ken- 

things in execution, and that “ tiſh petition, and have been 

© care be taken that ſuch taxes * ſo ſcandalouſly uſed for it.” 


of 


s are raiſed be more equally 


— 
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Will. III. of commons, and drew from them the addreſs before. meg. 
1701. tioned“ . Whereby they deſired the king to enter into ſuck 
—£——— alliances with the emperor and other ſtates, as were necefl; 
* P.449, for the ſupport of us and our allies, and to bring down tl, 
exorbitant power of France. It is true, this was oppoſe 
with great zeal by thoſe, who were looked upon as the chief 
cConductors of the Jacobite party; but many, who had in 
other things gone along with them, thought this was theonly 
means left to recover their credit with the people; for th: 
current ran ſo ſtrong for a war, that thoſe who {trugg| 
againſt it, were conſidered as little better than public ene. 
mies. The commons alſo were from hence induced to ſett!: 
good funds for a million and half. Indeed, one of theſe fund; 
was very unacceptable to the king; it was obſerved, that 
the allotment for the civil lift did far exceed the ſum that waz 
deſigned, which was only Goo, ooo 1. and that, as Linz 
James's queen would not take her jointure, fo, by the duke 
of Glouceſter's death, the charge on it was now leſs thay 
when it was granted; fo they took 3700 l. a week out cf 
the exciſe, and, upon an aſſignation made of that for ſome 
years, a great ſum was raiſed ; This was very ungrateful to 
the court, and the new miniſters found it no ealy thing to 
maintain, at the ſame time, their intereſt with the king and 
their party. 2 „„ 

An act ex- There was alſo a very good act paſſed this ſeſſion conce:n- 
plaining pri- ing the privilege of parliament. Peers had, by law, a cuſtom 
wiese. and privilege for themſelves and their ſervants, during the 
ſeſſion, and at leaſt twenty days before and after. Of late 
they had reckoned forty days before and after, in which 
neither they nor their ſervants could be ſued in any court, un- 
leſs for treaſon, felony, or breach of the peace. The houſe 
of commons had alſo poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſame privi- 
lege, but with this difference, that the lords pretended theirs 
was a right, not ſubject to the order of the houſe of lords; 
whereas the commons held, that their privilege was ſubject 
to the authority of their houſe. Of late years ſeſſions were 
long, and continued by intermediate prorogatians, fo that 
the whole year round was a time of privilege. This made a 
great obſtruction in the courſe of juſtice, and none who were 
ſo protected could be ſued for debt. The abuſe was carried 
farther by the protections which ſome lords gave, or rather 
ſold to perſons who were no way concerned in their aftaits; 
but, when they needed this ſhelter, they had a pretended cl. 
| hee given them, that was a bar to all arreſts. After mal} 
Truiticls attempts to regulate theſe abuſes, a bill was brought 
| | 5 5 Ho | 5 Inte 
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into the houſe of commons, that took away all privilege Will. III. 
gainſt legal proſecutions in intermediate prorogations, and 1701. 
did ſo regulate it during the fitting of parliament, that an e 


fectual remedy was provided for a grievance that had been 
long and much complained of. "Theſe were the only popular 
things that were done by this parliament, the reſt of their 
proceedings ſhewed both the madneſs and fury of parties, 


The miſunderſtanding between the two houſes was ſo great, The parlia- 
d- ment is pro- 
rogued, | 


that there was hardly any public bill paſſed without amen 
ments and conferences. The laſt conteſt was about a bill 
ſent up by the commons, for appointing commiſſioners to 
examine and ſtate the public accounts. To this bill the 
lords having made ſome amendments, the commons refuſed 
to conſent to them, inſinuating their reaſons, that there 
had been immenſe ſums of the public money embezzled by 
thoſe that had the management of it. Many millions 
6s (ſay they) have been given to his majeſty by the commons 
for the ſervice of the public, which remain yet unaccounted 
& for (d).“ To interrupt theſe diſputes, the king, without 

AS 8 | | 3 | | taking | 


LY 


(d) The proceedings of the they made in it. He obſerves 
kouſe of commons in this bill likewiſe, that the lords might 
are vindicated by Dr. Drake, in determine upon the characters 
bis Hiſtory of the laſt Parlia- of the commiſſioners named by 
ment, began at Weſtminſter the commons, as well as upon 


the 10th day of February their buſineſs. * Suppoſe then 


©1701,” But on the other ide © (ſays he) that one was known 
were publiſhed, Some Re- to have no eſtate to ſubſiſt on, 
marks on that Bill, and on the and therefore could not afford 
* Proceedings thereon in both “ to ſerve for nothing: Ano- 


© Houſes,” printed in 1701, and ** ther to be too fond of his 


inſerted in the * third Vo- “ practice, to ſacrifice it all to 
' lume of the State Tracts du- the public without a proſpect 


ring the reign of king Wil- © of advantage: Another to 


' lam,” The writer of theſe © have too much value for his 
remarks firſt conſiders the ſix © wit, to venture the eg 5 


ſeveral acts for conſtituting ſuch * the edge of it upon hard an 


commiſſioners ſince the revolu- “ crabbed accounts. Suppoſe _ 
tion, and what had been done “ that ſome lords knew the 
by them; and theu ſhews, how © ſtory of a certain gentleman's 
it was managed to lay the loſs „ getting, by great ſollicita- 
of the laſt bill upon the houſe of tion, a pretended ſecurity of 
lords, and the reaſons why the “ 10,0001. from his friend, 
lords might not be willing to “ when there was not ſix pence 
agree to that bill; and ſignifies ** due to him, nor he worth 
the ſeveral amendments which © 1001, in the world, in * 
| TE Ee of | ?% DF 
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.-*. mad ſtated the whole expence of | 


THE HISTORY 
Will. III. taking any notice of them, thought proper to put an end to 


1701. the ſeſſion of parliament on the 24th of June, when he made 
— the following ſpeech to hoth houſes : | 


y that deceit to procure him- 
el 


fa wife. Suppoſe that 
other lords might think it 
ominous to ſee a new bill 
of accounts with a cer- 
tain gentleman's name in it, 


and preſently apprehend ano- 


ther aſſaſſinating year; and 
remember, who refuſed to 
act in the former commiſſion, 
after Charnock's conſpiracy 


was diſcovered, and ſubſcri- 


ae the aſſociation made ne- 


ceſſary to qualify him for act- 


ing. Suppoſe it to be known, 
that none of theſe commil- 
ſioners were eminent for {k111 


in accounts ; might not theſe, 


or other better reaſons, move 
the lords to diſlike the bill 


for the ſake of the commil- 


ſioners? The author re. 
arks likewiſe, that the com- 
fhoners appointed in 1700 


the late war to amount to forty - 


one million ; + in which (ſays 
he) they ſufficiently expoſed 
one of the commithoners na- 


* 


4 


! . ²˙— R⸗ſ‚ 0 


med in that part of the bill, 
which was diſagreed to by the 


lords; Dr. Davenant, who » 
had before in print pretended, 
that, upon a nice calculation, 


the expence amounted to up- 


wards of ſixty millions. A 
miſtake of nineteen millions is 


no ſmall one, if men are ſo 


charitable to call it a miſtake. 


But, whether this was his 1g- 


norance, or his ill meaning, 


either of them was a good 


ground for the lords not to 
agree to ſuch a man's being 


3 


« intruſted as a commiſſioner to 
take this account again.“ He 
afterwards takes notice, that all 
that part of the bill which rela. 


ted to the commiſſioners for ſta. 


ng the debts of the army, navy, 
and tranſport-ſhips, which was 
indeed the whole act that paſſed 
the preceding year, was paſſed 
by the lords without alteration; 
and therefore, if any pub- 
« lic or private inconvenience 


« ſhould ariſe by the not con. 


cc tinuing of that law, the biame 


will in no fort fall upon the 


5e lords, who paſſed it as it 


„came to them, and returned 


ce the bill to the commons with 


all poſſible expedition. It 
«© was ſent up to the lords on 


© the 18th, and ordered to be 
returned to the houſe of com- 
% mons on the 23d of June," 
He then repreſents the unpar- 
liamentary proceedings of the 


commons upon the lords amend- 
ments. If (ſays he) the houſe 
of commons remained unſa- 
„ tisfied with any of the lords 
„ amendments, the known and 
only parliamentary merhod 
— bo ſuch a matter right was 


„by deſiring a conference, at 


_* which they might offer their 


« reaſons to the lords for dil- 
agreeing to their amendments, 
« in order to convince them of 
« the reaſonableneſs of queens 


them. To leave this meth 


„is to decline all parliamen- 
« tary correſpondence ; for the 
« two houſes, after any diffe- 
„ rence in opinion, can never 
* be brought to be of a mind 

=. x. - 8 (qhougn 
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firous to agree) unleſs by con- 


OF ENGLAND. 


le 


« ämuſt return you my hearty thanks for the great 2 king's 
Ec 


« the ſupport of the confederacy ; in which, as it ſhall be 


« my care not to put the nation to any unneceſſary expence, 


Will. III. 


« fo I make no doubt, that whatſoever ſhall be done during 


« your receſs, for the advantage of the common cauſe in this 
« matter, will have your approbation at our meeting again 


„ in the winter. 


| 5 My lords and gentlemen, | Ts: 
&« T ſhall conclude with recommending to you all the diſ- 


charge of your duties in your reſpective counties, that 
the peace of the kingdom may be ſecured by your vigi- 


« lance and care in your ſeveral ſtations.” Ps 

| = 9 5 The 
„though both mould be de- © The reaſons, when printed, 
«© might have an effect on peo- 


* ferences. It cannot be de- “ ple without doors, but could 


* ned, but the commons had 
* time enough to have deli- 
„ vered their reaſons to the 
* lords, to incline them to 


„wave their amendments, if 
they had been pleaſed to take 


that natural courſe. But, 


** inſtead of deſiring a confe- 
© rence, and offering their rea- 


© ſons there, a vote, without a 


« precedent, was made, to print 
* their reaſons ; which was of- 
* fering them to the people, 


_ © inſtead of offering them to 
[the lords. Well - meanin 
men may be puzzled to think 
* What conſtruction ought to 
be put on this proceeding. 


not poſſibly have any effect 


* towards paſling the bill; ſup- 
« poſe them to be ſtrong 
enough to ſatisfy every in- 
„ dividual lord, that he ought 
* to wave the amendments ;. 
yet, for want of their being 
* propoſed at a conference, the 
= bo 45 could not, by the me- 
« thods of parliament, deſiſt 


I 


« from the amendments. I it 


« ſhould be ſaid, that ſome men 


gad leſs regard to the paſling 


the bill, than to get a point 
of popularity at that time, it 
„would not be eaſy to give a 


ſolid anſwer to ſuch a reflec- 


tion.. 


— — — 


The earl of 
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Then the lord-keeper, by his majeſty's command, pro- 
rogued the parliament to the 7th of Auguſt. 


Thus ended the ſeſſion of parliament, which had the worſt 
aſpect of any that had ſat during this reign. The new mi- 


niſters preſſed the king to turn out ſome of the Whigs who 


were in employments, the lord Haverſham in particular, who 
was in the admiralty: but the king could not be prevailed 


with to do any thing; yet he kept himſelf ſo much on the 
reſerve, that, when he went out of England, it was not 
_ certainly known, whether he intended to diſſolve the parlia- 
ment or not. The ſtate of the king's health very ill conſiſted 
with his uneaſineſs at the oppoſition to his meaſures at home, 


and his concern for the ſucceſs of his negotiations abroad, 
He was thought to conceal his ill opinion of his own decaying 


conſtitution, even from his moſt favoured confidents, to pre- 


vent its taking air, which would have been fatal in the form- 


Ing the intended confederacy, the princes entirely depending 


on his wiſdom, courage, and zeal for the common cauſe, 
To provide againſt accidents, he gave the command of the 


Marlbo- 
rough is 
made gene- 
ral of the 
army a- 

— 
June 1. 


troops that were ordered to Holland (making in all ten thou- 


ſand men) to the earl of Marlborough, and appointed him to 
be plenipotentiary to the States- general, as knowing him to 
be equally qualified for council and action. On the 28th of 
June, the king nominated, to be juſtices in his abſence, the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sir Nathan Wright lord-kerper, 
the earl of Pembroke, firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, 


the duke of Devonſhire, the earl of Jerſey, and the lord 


_ Godolphin. Three days after, the gentlemen who were im- 


priſoned for delivering the Kentiſh petition, being diſcharged 


of courſe at the end of the ſeſſion, were ſplendidly entertained 


at Mercer's-Hall, at the charge of the citizens, being ac- 


companied by ſeveral of the nobility and gentlemen of the firſt 
rank. They were likewiſe very honourably received, upon 


Death of | 


the duke of 
Norfolk. 


their return into their own country. 25 
I his year died ſuddenly Henry Howard, duke of Norfolk, 
who had been educated a Papiſt, but leaving the church of 


Rome about the time of the Popiſh plot, continued to his 
death firm to the church of England, and had been a zealous 


promoter of the revolution. His place of earl-marſhal was 
conferred on the earl of Carliſle, during the minority of bis 


nephew, the lord Thomas Howard's eldeſt fon (who ſucceed- 
ed the duke in his honour and eſtate) if at the age of eighteen | 


he ſhould conform to the Church of England. 


OF ENGLAND. 191 
On the firſt of July, the king embarked at Margate, and Will. III. 
two days after arrived in the Maeſe, and went that night to 1701. 


the Hague. The next day he went to the aſſembly of the - 


States-general, to whom he addreſſed himſelf in this manner: The king 
| | | arrives in 


Holland. 


« High and mighty lords, | 
I Always come into this country with joy, but more is ſpeech 
« | eſpecially in this dangerous conjuncture of affairs, be- to the States. 
« cauſe I foreſee my preſence will be neceſſary for the ſervice | 
« of the State, I was in hopes, and deſired to have paſſed 
« the reſt of my days in repoſe and peace; and, after the 
« end of my days, to have left this State in a quiet and 
« fouriſhing condition. To which end I have always la- 
« boured, particularly after the concluſion of the laſt peace. 
But fince there have happened ſuch great alterations in the 
« affairs of Europe, that we know not what will be the dif- 
& poſal of divine providence concerning them. Neverthelefs 
can aſſure your high mightineſles, that, whether affairs 
may be accommodated without coming to further embroil- 
ments, or whether we muſt be obliged to take arms again, 
« ] perſiſt in the ſame affection and the fame zeal, which I 
« ever had for the ſervice and proſperity of thoſe provinces; 
and will contribute, as far as lies in my power, whatever 
may tend to advance the welfare of this State, the main- 
tenance of their liberties and religion, and their particular 
*« ſecurity, as well as that of Europe. I am overjoyed to 
* find all things ſtill in a quiet condition; which, next to 
| © the bleſſing of the Almighty, muſt be aſcribed to the 
* ſpeedy and unanimous reſolution of your high mightineſſes, 
to put yourſelves in a poſture of defence. I am perſuaded, 
that the reſpective confederates will contribute ſtrenuouſſy 
* towards it;; which I look upon as the only means to pre- 
vent a war; or, in caſe of a rupture, to defend the State 
* from the danger that threatens it. It is a great ſatisfac- 
tion to me, that I can aſſure your high mightineſles, not 
* only of my affection, but of the whole Engliſh nation; 
and that they are ready to aſſiſt this State, and ſtrongly to 
* contribute towards their defence, and to whatever may 
* tend to the common ſecurity : and this is what your hig 
* mightinefles may be fully convinced of. I hope the great 
* God will bleſs the means, which you have made uſe of, 
either by way of negotiation, or by force of arms, in caſe | 
of a rupture, to attain the end propoſed ; that is to ſay, 
* reaſonable ſecurity for the common caule, and particularly 
* the preſervation of this State in their libzrties and religion. 
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Will. III.“ There is nothing which I wiſh with more fervency ; and 
1701. I will contribute towards it whatever lies in my power. 
«© This is what I thought neceſſary to ſay at preſent ; on! 
_ « that I deſire the continuance of your high mightineſles at. 
6 fection and amity.” pr. e 
Anſwer of To this the States- general returned an anſwer to this ef. 
| — fect: © That they thanked his majeſty with all their heart 
8 5 <« forthe honour he had done them to come again into their 
* aſſembly; and at the ſame time teſtified their inexpreffible 
joy to ſee his happy arrival. That they were ſenſible hoy 
much his majeſty's preſence was neceſſary among them, in 
* ſuch a difficult conjuncture, to ſettle affairs in a good 
„ condition, and ſo to preſerve them, with the aſſiſtance of 
„ God, out of the great confidence which they all hal 
c from the higheſt to the loweſt, in his majeſty's prudence 
ce and extraordinary abilities. That they were extremely 
c obliged to his majeſty, and moſt heartily thanked him for 
« his perſevering in his kind inclinations for their repoſe and 
ce tranquillity. That they were fully convinced, that, ſince 
the laſt treaty of peace, his majeſty's care and application 
“ had tended to the preſervation of the ſaid peace and the 
<< public tranquility. That they were overjoyed, chat their 
« conduct, ſince the ſtrange mutations in general affairs, had 
«« met with his majeſty's approbation. And in regard the 
e State was in ſo much danger, that their religion and liber- 
ties lay at ſtake, they were reſolved to uſe all poſſible 
„ means for the preſervation of thoſe ineſtimable pledges 
„That they could not omit to thank his majeſty for his al- 
& ſurances, not only in his own, but in the name of the 
„ Engliſh nation, in favour of themſelves and the common 
„ cauſe, well knowing, how much they might rely upon 3 
* people, whole courage and valour had gained fo much te- 
„ putation in the world. That they were always of opinion, 
that their intereſts were inſeparable from thoſe of England. 
In the mean time, they moſt ardently beſought the A. 
„ mighty to bleſs his majeſty and his counſels, and to gran: 
% him long life, health, and ſtrength, that he might be able 
to continue his cares for the public good, and the weltare 
s of his own kingdoms and their State; aſſuring him of thei! 
„ perſeverance in that amity and high eſteem, which chef 
have always had, and ever ſhall be bound to have of l 
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„ majeſty, ſo long as their State endures.” 

Letter of the _ 55 5 . | „ | 85 2 2 
French king After this, the king went to view the frontier garrifon% 

to the States, 


July a6, and returning to the Hague, found that count d Avaux had 


* 


OT ENCGLAND 
4:livered a letter from the French king to the States, accom- 


ned with a memorial of his own, to notify his being re- 
alled home. The letter was as follows: ES: 


« Moſt dear great friends, allies, and confederates, 
10 
4 our ambaſſador extraordinary to you, ſeeing the 
« little fruit thoſe conferences have produced, which you de- 
« fired of us; and which you have ſince often interrupted. 


E have thought fit to recall the count d'Avaux, 
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« We are not the leſs inclined to the eſtabliſhing of the 


« peace, as he will further declare his intentions to you be- 


« fore his departure. Nothing remains for us but to aſſure 
« you, that it ſtil] depends on you to receive marks of our 
ancient friendſhip for your republic, and of our deſire to 
« ove you proofs thereof upon all occaſions. So we pray 


« God, that he may have you, moſt dear great friends, al- 


« lies, and confederates, in his holy keeping. Given at 
* Verſailles, the 18th of July 1701.” 


Your good friend, ally, and confederate, 


LEWIS. 


: | C olbert. | 


The memorial, which accompanicd this letter, contained 
in ſubſtance, ** That his excellency was in hopes, that their 
« lordſhips would have had that confidence in his maſter's 


| © affeftion and his deſires of peace, that would have diſſipa- 


With a me- 
morial, 
Lamb. 


* ted thoſe vain fears, which the advancement of his grand- 
* ſon to the throne of Spain had infuſed into them, and that 
* he ſhould return to the king his maſter, with the ſatis- 
* faction of having been employed in preventing the ne- 


* troubles that threatened Europe. Which hope was con- 


* firmed, when, by their acknowledging the lawful rights 


of the king of Spain, they wrote to congratulate him, and 
* ſeemed thereby to diſown the injuſtice of foreign preten- 
* ſions, whatever they might perſiſt in demanding for them- 


" ſelves ; ſo that all things ſeemed to be in a fair way to- 
* wards ſettling of peace, when the propoſals made by your 


high mightineſſes and the king of England's envoy gave 


© vccafion to judge, that war rather than peace would be 
© the fruit of that ſtrict union, which the conformity of pro- 
0 poſals denoted between that prince and your high mighti- 
* nefſes, They proteſted, that their exceſſive demands were 


6c the 
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were real, and that they had no other end in repreſentin 
them than to prevent them, the means of doing it were in 


„ Jayed the concluſion of them, by demanding the admiffion 


„Which, if he oppoſed for ſome time, it was out of his {in- 
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the effects of a juſt fear, grounded on the king's power Ml «: 
cc But if that fear, ſo lively expreſſed in their letter to the te 


king of Great: Britain, during the fitting of the parliament, Will « 


their oven hands; there was no need of making all those 
ce preparations for the greateſt war. That their lordſhip 
c had deſired the conferences, and it depended upon them 
& to render them uſeful. But their lordſhips had again de- 


de of the king of England's envoy into the conferences 


te cere deſire to remove all obſtacles, which the enemies to 
« peace are continually laying in the way. Nor did his 
C majeſty believe their lordſhips would ſo eaſily have inſiſted 
upon the pretended ſatisfaction to be given to the emperor, 
« confounding the intereſts of other princes with their own, : 
te and ſet themſelves up for arbitrators between the houſes of WW yh 


France and Auſtria ; that ſo wiſe a republic ſhould, in fa. 
« your of the houſe of Auſtria againſt France, reſolve to c 
break theſe treaties, which they had looked upon as the Ml « { 


ec confirmation and fea] of their ſovereignty ; that they W « © 


« ſhould engage themſelves, at the expence of their pro- b 


e vinces, their countries, and their wealth, to ſupport p 


— 46 foreign intereſts, when, a little before, they had acel H þ 


„quite the ee 5 by acknowledging the king of Spain. f. 
le 


« That his excellency ſhould abuſe his maſter, ſhould be 2 


* yyrite to him, that any ſucceſs was to be expected from the W« 5 


« conferences. That his maſter had too diſcerning a ja 6 i 
t ment, after the king of Great-Britain's envoy had declared, WW « t} 
ce that his maſter would never depart from the intereſt of the & t 


c emperor; that he would not enter into any propoſals of W « a 


c accommodation, unleſs ſatisfaction were given to that WW cc 


e prince; that the ties between their lordſhips and the king WW « cc 
of Great-Britain were too ſtrict, and had too well made W« ay 


cc known their blind ſubmiſſion to the ſentiments of that mo- W« tr 


cc narch ; and no doubt that they had already taken a relo- N hi 


cc lution to make the ſame declaration to the moſt Chriſtian Num 


„King's ambaſſador. Indeed they had done it already before- ci. 


„ hand, by declaring, That the commiſſioners ſhould not « T 
& continue the conference, without the intervention of e (4 


„ Engliſh envoy ; fo that, if he thould exclude himſelf, * 
cc conferences were ſuſpended ; and therefore it would be d 
no purpoſe for the moſt Chriſtian king's ambaſſador, 1" 
only for the ſake of thoſe conferences, to continue 4% 


4 longer 


- 


* 4 


« longer at the 4 70 where, if he has not the ſatisfaction Will. III. 
« to fulfil his majeſty's intentions in eſtabliſhing a durable 1701. 

« peace between him and the United-Provinces, yet it will 
« he ſome conſolation to him; that he had made known his 

« majeſty's defire to contribute whatever depends on him, 

« to prevent a rupture of the public peace. That he has 
taken arms in the defence of his grandſon only; and that, 

« if it had been his deſign to make new conqueſts, he might 

have done it, when his forces, upon the frontiers of their 

« republic, affording him the means to have made his ad- 

« yantage of their weakneſs, He concluded with wiſhing, 

« that their lordſhips, convinced by his majeſty's conduct of 

« the ſincerity of his intentions, would, while it was yet 

© time, take ſuch reſolutions, as might be conformable to 

« their true intereſts,” C e 


To this memorial the States-general returned an anſwer, 


H which was to this effect: ; 

0 That they were obliged to the moſt Chriſtian king, for Anſwer of 
ic BY © ſending hither the count d'Avaux as his ambaſſador extra- the Skates. 

ordinary. They wiſhed, that ſufficient means might have Limb. 
J- 


« been found in the conference, to have obtained a general 
peace, and reaſonable ſecurity for themſelves, and that he 
* had tarried till that had been done. They were troubled, 
* that he ſhould be recalled before thoſe things were effected; 
and ſo much the more, that the cauſe of it ſhould be im- 

e puted to their conduct. That, upon his moſt Chriſtian 

4 majelty's ſignifying to them, that he accepted the will of 

« the late king of Spain inſtead of the treaty of partition, 
they gave him their reaſons, why they could not come to 

« 2 ſpeedier reſolution in that affair; and, as ſoon as their 
« conſtitution would allow it, they offered to enter into 2 
conference with any that his majeſty ſhould think fit to 

* appoint. That they appointed deputies accordingly to 

* treat with the count d'Avaux, and, in compliance with 

« his majeſty, owned the new king of Spain, that they 

* might remove all occaſions of delays, and give a convin- 

"co eing proof of their deſire to preſerve the grand peace. 


RN R . 2 


. 


„ 


5 F a2. K. 


n “ They cannot apprehend, how they ſhould obſtruct the 
the « ſame by the intervention of the king of Great- Britain, who 
e “ was one of thoſe concerned in the treaty of partition; of 
by the intervention of any other potentate, who has an in- 
n © tereſt in preſerving the general peace, That they had not 


thereby owned the juſtice or injuſtice of the pretenſions of 
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bm 815 
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Will. III.“ a third party, nor ſeparated their intereſts from any why 


n 


— 5 jeſty's miniſters had repreſented to them, that the end ol 
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5 or to what they had acquired by the treaty of partition. 
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are concerned in the general peace. That, ſince his ma. 


the treaty of partition might be as well attained by the ac. 
ceptation of the will, they defired the count d'Avau 


might make propoſals for the general peace, and their par. 


ticular ſecurity; and, he, excuſing himſelf, and deſiring 
propoſals from them, they had, in concert with his majeſty 


„of Great Britain, delivered him propoſals. They canndt 


comprehend, why the effect of that union betwixt them 


and the ſaid king ſhould be rather war than peace, ſince his 


majeſty of Great-Britain has, on all occaſions, given ſuf. 


ficient proofs of his inclinations to peace. That they 


were ſtrictly united with him by alliances, many year 
ago, for their mutual ſecurity. That he was one of the 
chiefeſt parties in the treaty of partition; and that they de. 
clared, before their propoſals were communicated, that 


they thought his conſent neceſſary, as well for thoſe rez- 


ſons, as for his private relation to their republic; and no 
objection was then raiſed againſt it. They were ſorry to 
ſee the king of France had returned no anſwer to thei 


propoſals; which, though they had heard to be calle 


exceſſive', no body had undertaken to prove them ſuch, 
That the general peace could not be preſerved without ſi- 
tisfaction to the emperor, whoſe pretenſions were fo fu 
owned by the king of France himſelf in the treaty of pat. 
tition, that it was agreed how the ſame ſhould be ſatisfied, 
That therefore there was nothing in this article of their 


„ propoſal, that could be called © exceflive* ; and what they 
00 


had demanded for their own ſecurity, was not equal to 
what they had before the death of the late king of Spain, 


That their forces were not grounded alone on their own 
private ſentiments, but on the opinion of their allies, who 


had not ſcrupled to ſend them the aſſiſtance they were ob- 


liged to by their alliances. That, had it been in their 
power toextricate themſelves out of their difficulties, with- 
out arming, ſeeking new alliances and drowning their 


© country, they would certainly have done it. That the 
difficulties raiſed about admitting the Engliſh envoy wa 
not from them, but from the count d'Avaux, and not 
chargeable upon them for the reaſons beforementioned. 
That the king of France had reaſon to think they woll 
infiſt on ſatisfaction to the emperor, ſecing that was 2 


OF ENGLAND. 
« firſt of their propoſals, which the king of France himſelf W 


« thought juſt and neceſſary. That they had given no cauſe 1701. 
« to think, that they preſumed to ſet up as umpires betwixt ——— 


« France and Auſtria, or to determine, which of the two 
« Jaſt kings of Spain had a right to alter the laws of the ſuc- 
& ceſſion to that crown; but deſired his majeſty to remem- 
4 ber, that he himſelf, as well as the king of Great-Britain 
« and the States, thought a war would be unavoidable, if, 
« upon the death of the late king of Spain, either He or the 
« emperor ſhould inſiſt upon the pretenſions of their families 

to the ſucceſſion; and therefore they entered into the treaty 
« of partition. That their owning the king of Spain could 
& not he judged to be a ſtep contrary to this, fince it did not 
« hinder giving reaſonable ſatisfaction to the emperor : and 
« the king of France ought to be convinced, that they would 
« do nothing to the detriment of their provinces, commerce, 
« or riches, but what was abſolutely neceſlary to their pre- 
« ſervation. They had done nothing that could be con- 
« ftrued a breach of the treaties, which confirmed and ſealed 
& their ſovereignty, and did not well apprehend the meaning 

« of that aſſertion: their provinces were always free ud 
« ſovereign : their anceſtors ſpent their lives and fortuncs to 
« aſſert their freedom; and they reſolved to do the like. 
They were ſorry to hear, that the count d'Avaux expected 
e no ſucceſs from the conferences, becauſe of the Englifh 
* envoy's declaring, that ſatisfaction muſt be given to the 
« emperor. They owned, that the king of Great-Britain 
and themſelves thought jt reaſonable to treat of ſatisfaction 
« to that prince; and that the emperor ſhould, in order 
« thereunto, be invited into the negotiation. That the 
« States did not blindly follow the king of Great-Britain's 
« ſentiments, but had a great deference for his advice, be- 
* cauſe they were perſuaded, that he was wholly inclined to 
A preſerve peace, and convinced, that he ſought nothing but 
the welfare of their republic. That, if the conferences 
* were ſuſpended upon that account, they ihould look upon 
* it as a great misfortune : but, if the king of France had 
thought fit to let them continue, and to allow ſatisfaction 
to the emperor, they had hopes of a good concluſion. 
That they had been obliged indeed to arm, but did not be- 
« Na to do it, till they ſaw their barriers in the Spaniſh 
* Netherlands, that coſt them ſo much blood and treaſure, 

poſſeſſed by French troops, their own forces detained, and 
great preparations of war made there. That their jealouſy 
was beſides conſiderably increaſed by the ſtrict union that 
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cc appeared every day between France and Spain, though 


the treaty of partition was made for this, among other 


<< reaſons, to prevent jealouſies from the union of too man 


© ſtates. That they had endeavoured, by all 122 meanz, 


| Count | 
d*'Avaux © 
leaves Hol- 


5 land. 


«© to preſerve friendſhip; but, if they muſt, contrary ty 


their own inclination,” enter into a war, they have ng 


<< cauſe to blame themſelves for it, and therefore hoped, that 
«© God would protect them.” e 

Thus all the pretenſions of the French, to give the States 
reaſonable ſecurity, went off with the count d'Avaux ; who 


yet was willing to retire without any open breach, and there. 
fore took his leave of the States in very obliging terms, ac- 


cepted from them the preſent of a gold chain and medal, and 
left his ſecretary behind, under colour of renewing the nego- 


tiations, when he had made a report of them to his maſter, 


But the States underſtood the artful receſs of the ambaſſador, 


Treaty with 
Denmark, 


Britain, and Denmark, and the States-General (a). 


and therefore daily augmented their army with the troops ar- 
rived from Ireland, and with other auxiliary forces, and, 
were indefatigably at work on the fortifications of their fron- 
ML” = „ 1 

An alliance was now formed between the kings of Gret- 
Great 
pains 

(a) It was ſigned at Copen- 
hagen, the 15th of June 1701, 
and the chief articles were : 


The king and the States il 
pay levy money, for an horle- 
man eighty crowns, a dragoot 


7. The king of Great Bri- 
tain and the States-general pro- 


miſe to pay to the king of Den- 


mark three hundred thouſand 


crowns a year during the war. 


3. The king of Great-Britain 


promiſes to pay the arrears due 
on the convention in 1689, to 
the ſeven thouſand Danes. 


10. The king of Denmark 
ſhall ſend three thouſand horſe, 
one thouſand dragoons, and 
eight thouſand foot to the aſſiſ- 
tance of the king of Great-Bri- 


to the king and the ſtates, as the 


tain and the States- general, im- 
| mediately after the treaty 18 


ſigned; and they ſhall take oath 


leven thouſand did to the king. 


ſixty, and a foot-man thin); 
one half as ſoon as the troop; 
are marching, and the other 
when they are arrived on ti 
frontiers. Their pay fnall be 


the ſame as that of the States, 
and be diſtributed by the Danitk 
commiſſaries, to commence from 
the day of their march, 


11. Ifa regiment or company 


happen to be ruined, the King 
and the States are to recrull 


them, and to reſtore them tothe 
ſame condition they were in be. 


fore; and the recruit-money ! 
to be paid to the Daniſh office! 
at the end of the campaign- 


12. If the king of Denmark 
ſhould be in any wiſe attacke 


more, three 


* 
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pains were likewiſe taken to meditate a peace between Swe- Will. III. 


den and Poland, The court of France, as well 


= 


the king of England and the while he ſends ſo many troops 


States-general 
forces back with ſpeed, giving 
them one month's pay ; and the 
like ſum when they ſhall be ſent 
home after the peace; and Boy 


{ hall ſend the king of Denmar 


the ſuccours agreed on by the 
ſecret article of the treaty in 
190 1 
13. Succours may be de- 
manded by any of the parties, if 
he is attached by force of arms, 
without his having firſt uſed 
force againſt the aſſailant. 
14. This alliance ſhall con- 
tinue ten years from the ſigning 


thereof, and the alliances of 


28 and 1696 are renewed by 


Abſtract of ſome of the ſecret 


articles of the treaty. 
1. If the ſuccour which Den- 


mark is to ſend to the king of 


England and the States ſhould 
not be ſufficient, that king pro- 
miſes to ſend four thouſand men 
months after de- 
— 5 


4. I Yume l beat. 


tacked, and the ſuccour men- 
uoned in the ſecret articles of 


the treaty of 1690 ſhould not 
be ſufficient, the ing of Great- 


Britain and the States promiſe * 


to aſſiſt him with all their forces, 


as Denmark will in the like caſe 
3 


5. The king of Great-Britain * the king of Sweden not to 


and the States will endeavour, 


that the duke of Holftcin may 
conform himſelf to the treaty of 


Travendale, and maintain a 


good friendſhip with Denmark, 


all ſend his out of his own Dominions. 


7. The king of Great-Britain 
and the States are content, that 
the emperor ſhall have two 


thouſand out of the twelve thou 
ſand men, which Denmark will 


make good to them in fix months 
after the ſigning of this treaty, 
10. In caſe of a war, his Da- 
niſh majeſty ſhall not be obliged 
to enter into it, but be reputed 


to have made good his alliance 


by ſending the ſyccours of fix- 


teen thouſand men, and ſo put- 


ting this treaty in execution. 


The earl of Mancheſter, ina 
letter from Paris, July 2, 1701, 


to ſecretary Vernon, writes thus 


concerning this treaty. 


«© The Daniſh envoy here 
* owns the treaty, that we and 
the States have made with 
„ Denmark, tho' I find at the 
«« {ame time, that the diſputes _ 
between the king of 


en- 
„ mark and the duke of Hol- 


ſtein are as great as ever, I 


can aſſure you, that if this 
court had come up to 150,000 


« livres more, Denmark would 
* have ſigned a treaty with 


them; and it is to be feared, 


« that this court will ſtill find 
„% ſome means to make that 
« with us ineffectual, either by 
« dealing underhand with Den- 
© mark, or elle by engaging 


«+ make peace with Poland, 


* .which perhaps is not difficult; 


« and [ am told, that overtures 

« of that nature have been al- 

© ready made, Fcan tell you, 
* „that 


as that of 1701. 
Vienna, — 


ol 
* 


. 
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Will.III. Vienna, tried it; both ſides hoping, that Sweden, if not 
1701. Poland, might enter into their intereſts. The French rec. 
koned, that Denmark and Sweden could neyer be on the 
ſame fide; and therefore, when they found they could not 
gain Denmark, they tried a mediation, hoping to get Swe. 
TT den into an alliance with them; but all attempts for a me- 
The Spa- diation proved unſucceſsful. The dyet of Poland was uf. 
weren ene ended, and their king, being delivered from them, reſolved 
diſguſted. P 8 8 . 
Burnet. to carry on the war. The Spaniards, and the ſubjects of 
their other dominions, began to feel the inſolence of the 
French very ſenſibly; but nothing was more uneaſy to them 
than the new regulations which they were endeavouring to 


bring in, to leſſen the expence of the court of Spain. The 


grandees were little conſidered, and they ſaw great deſigns, 
for the better conduct af the revenues of the crown, likely to 
take place every where, which were very unacceptable to 
them, who minded nothing ſo much as to keep up a vaſt 
magnificence, at the king's coſt, They ſaw themſelves 
much deſpiſed by their new maſters, as there was indeed great 
cauſe for it ; ſo that they ſeemed well diſpoſed to entertain a 
new pretender (b. nies The 


« that a treaty was lately near “ as the city, the clergy, the 
agreed on by the miniſters “ nobility, and the third eſtate. 
„ with Poland; but it broke off In a word, all the ſtates and 
upon the point of advancing © kingdoms of this monarchy 
a conſiderable ſum of money, * figh after liberty. Yet no 
which here they deferred do- ** body dares to ſtir, fearing to 
ing, in hopes that the treaty * be ſooner overwhelmed than 
would not be neceſſary ; and © ſuccoured. Among all the 
now it is believed, that the *© Spaniards, the cardinal Por- 
king of Poland will engage “ tocarrero and his cabal are 
with the emperor.” “ perhaps the only perſon: that 
b) Monſieur Schonenberg, “attach themſelves deſperately 
in a letter to the earl of Man- „ to the French party; and it 
_ cheſter from Madrid, July 14th, “ looks as if thoſe gentlemen 
1701, writes as follows: had made a vow to ſacrifice 
lt is not to be conceived “ Spain to it, and to engage 
how great a horror the Spa- * all Europe in their fall. 


% niards entertain of a foreign The ſame gentleman, in an- 
government, which threa- other letter to the earl from Ma- 


tens them very nearly, and drid on the 28th of July 1701, 
“holds them already, as one has this paſſage ; © There is ſo 
may ſay, by the neck. The “ general a want of money 
„ murmurs and diſcontents are ** Fes: that they find it very 


_ « univerſal: every body grows “ difficult even to find any for 
% 1mpatient ; the court as well “ the moſt common 3 


* Go. 5 * 
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The emperor's army was now got into Italy. The en- Will. III. 
mnce towards Verona was ſtopped by the French; but 1701. 


wince Eugene entered by Vicenza ; and, when the reinforce- 


nents and artillery came up to 


ing the Po near Ferrara; and having thus amuſed the 
French, he paſſed the Adige near Carpi (c), where a bo 


« This makes them fear, that 
they ſhall not find __ for 
«the expence of the king's 
journey towards Arragon and 
« Catalonia, They have aſked 
« the clergy for a free gift, and 
advance from the farmers and 
* comptrollers of the royal 
"rents; but the one and the 
other cry out mercy. In a 
„word, ſcarcity and miſery 
" reign univerſally; and the» 
«will of the late king Charles 
* the Second, of happy me- 
* mory, will coſt France dear; 
„for, unleſs they open their 
* coffers to repair the horrible 


* nances, this court cannot ſup- 
„port itſelf, and the leaſt war 
„will overwhelm it. The mur- 


„ murs, which are cauſed by 


* ſo univerſal a decay, go ſo 
„far, that they have thought 
it neceſſary to inſpire the Spa- 
* niards with fear, by putting 
* ſome ſtrangers in priſon, who 
"are ſaid to have talked too 
freely. The duke of Arcos, 
* one of the firſt prandees of 
* Caſtile, has himſelf put into 
„the king's hands a repreſen- 
tation, by which he makes 
excuſes, that he cannot equal 
* himſelf to the dukes and peers 
of France. The young cour- 
tiers dreſs themſelves in the 
French faſhion to pleaſe the 
„king, who has ſhewn that he 
deſires it. The habits for the 
archers or life-guards, as alſo 


* over the 


him, he made a feint of paſ- — . 


into Italy. 
dy Burnet. 


of 


« thoſe of all the livery-men, 


are come out of France; and 


* that livery is the ſame with 
„that of the houſe of Bourbon; 
«« ſo that the livery of the an- 
* cient kings of Bourbon is ba- 
«-mihed.””: 1 

(c) The earl of Mancheſter, 
in a letter to Mr. Blathwayt, 
from Paris, July 18, 1701,writes 
thus: | | | 

© We have an account here 

© by an officer who arrived out 


of Italy on the 16th, that 


© there had paſſed a conſidera- 


te ble action between the Impe- 


c rjalifts and the French, at 


* emptineſs of the Spaniſh fi- “ Carpi, where monſieur de St. 


« Fremont was + poſted with 
four regiments of dragoons, 
%a regiment of horſe, a bat- 
© talion or two of foot, and 
** ſome Pieces of cannon. Prince 
* Eugene having amuſed the 
French by paſling ſome troops 
o, they little ex- 
«* pected to have heard of him 
in this place; but he has ated, 
* as they all agree, very much 
like a general. The canal 


„Blanco was between them. 
„He made a ſhew, as if he 


„would paſs ; ſeveral of his 
« men went into the canal, to 
© try if it was fordable: there 


they continued firing at the 
French. Whilſt this was do- 
ing, he made two bridges at 


* 2 good diſtance from his 
* troops above and below. 
«© When this was done, he with- 
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WII. III. of five thouſand French lay, whom he routed, and oblige, 


the French to retire to Mincio. 
———— paſſed that river in their fight, without any oppoſition (4), 


„drew his troops, as if all was 


cover; but ſoon after he march- 
«ed a conſiderable body of 
troops over both places with 


* cannon, &c. and then fell on 
% monſieur de Fremont, and 


46 intirely defeated his troops, 


„making himſelf maſter of the 
„ poſt of Carpi, the baggage, 


% duke de Chevreuſe, and co- 
«« lonel. of dragoons, as alſo 
„ monfieur de Charbon, a per- 


* fon of diſtinction, are killed. 
% Monſieur d'Eſtrades is dan- 
+©gerouſly wounded, twenty- 
five other officers are killed, 
and the reſt fled for it. Prince 


« Eugene was there in perſon, 
<« and received a flight wound. 


They ſay here, that he was 
** poſted at Carpi upon the A- 


*« dige, when the expreſs came 


away, with fiftcen thouſand 
9% Wen 5 


and there is no 
** doubt but his whole army 


** has joined him; ſo that there 


is nothing between him and 
„ monſieur de Catinat, who is 
poſted at St. Pietro near Leg- 


15 * and they are ſeven 
miles diſtant from each other. 
Monſicur de Catinat has or- 


*« dered all his troops to join 


him from Rivoli, &c. They 
bare very uneaſy at Verſailies, 


it being thought, that prince 


_** Eugene will attack the French 


army, which has no way of 


_ ** avoiding a battle, but by re- 


*« tiring over the Mincio. It 


Dis not known what loſs the 
6: Germans had.” 


The che- 


He followed them, and 
The 


(4d) The earl of Mancheſter 


in a letter to ſecretary Vernon 


from Paris, Auguſt 10, 17501, 


has this paſſage : 
« 1 believe the account of 


C prince Eugene's march will | 


every much ſurpriſe you, asj: 
* does moſt people here. Oy 
« Monday laſt arrived here: 


courier from prince Vaude. 
mont. 
„third. On the 28th paſt, fix 


The letters are of the 


hundred German horſe march- 
ed over the Mincio at St. L- 
% onne, between Peſchiere ard 
« Borghetto, where the French 
« were polted. Monſieur de 


« Catinat would not beliere } 
„ that they intended to paſs 
„ there; but, prince Eugene 


having made his bridge for the 


foot, and the river being for- 


„ dable in many places, ten 
„ thouſand horſe pailcd, ard 
© the next day the who? 
„army, and they continued 


„their march to Delenzanc. 


« Upon this, M. de Catinat 
« held a council of war 0! 


„ horſeback, to reſolve, whe- 


« ther they ſhould advance 2n! 


66 give battle; but they wer? 
66 


oon informed, that prince 


Eugene was no longer there, 
and that he was gone towaic: 
HBriſcia; and, having got tuo 


* days march before them, the 
= prince of Vaudemont ans 
« count Teſſe, with molt of ths 


„ horſe and dragoons, made 


« all the haſte they could, 470 


were come to Piceghitone ! 


the Cremoneſe upon the a 
„da. The duke of Savoy a5 


\ 
Fe Mt 


* the army, of opinion to paſs 
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The French army was commanded by the duke of Savoy, Will. III. 
vith whom were marſhal Catinat and the prince of Vaude- 
mont, governor of Milan. "Theſe differed in opinion; the 
duke of Savoy was for fighting; Catinat and prince Vaude- 
mont againſt it. But marſhal Villeroy was ſent thither with 
orders to fight (e). Catinat, who was the beſt general the 
French had left, looking on this as a diſgrace, retired and 


languiſhed for ſome time ; yet 


he recovered. There were 


many ſmall engagements of parties ſent out on both ſides, in 


which the Germans had always the advantage. Yet this did 


rot diſcourage Villeroy from venturing to attack them in 
were ſo well intrenched, and 
defended themſelves with ſo much reſolution, that the French 
were forced to draw off with great loſs ; about five thouſand 
of them being killed, whereas the loſs of the Germanswas in- 


their camp at Chiari ; but they 


conſiderable. 


1701. 


* 


3 


Sickneſs likewiſe broke in upon the French, 


ſo that their army was much diminiſhed; and after this they 

were not in a condition to undertake any thing. Prince Eu- 
gene lay for ſome time in his camp at Chiari, ſending out 
parties as far as the Adda, who meeting often with parties 
of the French, had always the advantage, killing ſome, and 


taking many priſoners, 


For many months that prince had 


no place of defence to retire to; his camp was all; ſo that a 
blow given him there muſt have ruined his whole army. 
Towards the end of the campaign he poſſeſſed himſelf of all 


the Mantuan territories, except Mantua and Goits. 
blocked them both up; and, when the ſeaſon obliged the 


He 


French to go into-quarters, he took all the places on the 


„M. de Catinat, with the reſt. 
* of the army, had paſſed Ca- 
*neto upon the Oglio, and 
were expected that night at 
Cremona. It was thought, 
that their intention was to get, 


if poſſible, to the Adda, to 


cover the Milaneſe; prince 
" * 5 was paſſed the Oglio, 
and it is believed he would 
ſoon be at Canonica upon the 


« Adda. The duke of Savoy | 


was, as ſoon as he came to 


the Mincio, and give battle, 
but that was not agreed to.“ 
(e) He arrived in the French 


* 


army in Italy on the 22d of 


Auguſt; and, as the earl of 


Mancheſter obſerves in a letter 


to Mr. Blathwayt, on the 26th 


war, and there declared, that 


„ he had orders to march di- 


** rectly to the enemy, and give 
© them battle. He made bridges 
« over the Oglio near Urago, 


of that month, held a council of 


and on the 28th at night the 


„whole army was in march, 


« conſiſting of ninety-two ſqua- 


„„ drons and fixty-nine batta- 


« lions: the reſt of the troops 


« Cremona, &c.“ 


having been ordered to Como, 


Oglio, 


k 
[ 
[ 
[ 
L 
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Oglio, and continued in motion the whole winter following, 
The French had no other enemy to contend with, and there. 
fore poured in their whole force upon him. He was then bet 
a young man, and had little aſſiſtance from thoſe about hin, 


and none at all, during the ſummer, from the princes an 


ſtates of Italy. For the pope and Venetians pretended to 


maintain a neutrality, though, upon many occaſions, the 


pope ſhewed a great partiality to the French. The people 


indeed favoured the prince, ſo that he had good and ſeaſon. 


able intelligence brought him of all the motions of the 
French; and in his whole conduct, he ſhewed both a depth 


of contrivance, and an exactneſs in execution, with all the 


His attempt 
upon Cre- 
mona. 


courage, but without any of the raſhneſs of youth. _ 
His attempt in January following upon Cremona had al. 
moſt proved a decifive one. Marſhal Villeroy lay there with 


| fix or ſeven thouſand men, and commanded a bridge on the 
Po. Prince Eugene had paſled that river with a part of his 


army: The princeſs of Mirandola drove out the French, and 
. recovered a garriſon from them. The duke of Modena pu 
his country into his hands, and gave him Berſello, the 


ſtrongeſt place of his dominions. The duke of Parma pre- 


| tended, that he was the pope's vaſlal, and fo put himſelf 
under the protection of his holineſs. Prince Eugene would 
not provoke the pope too much, and therefore only marched 
through the Parmeſan. Here he laid the deſign of ſurpriſing 
Cremona with ſo much ſecrecy, that the French had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of it. The prince put himſelf at the head of a 
| body, that he brought from the Oglio, and ordered another 
to come from the Parmeſan at the ſame time, to force the 


wing = He marched with all ſecrecy to Cremona ; and, at 
the 


ame time, through the ruins of an old aqueduct, he ſent 


in ſome men, who got through, and forced one of the gates: 
ſo that he was within the town before marſhal Villeroy had 


an apprehenſion of an enemy being near him. He wakened 
on a ſudden with the noiſe, got out into the ſtreet, and there 


he was taken prifoner. But the other body did not come up 


exactly at the time appointed; by which means an Irifh reg 
ment ſecured the bridge; and thus the deſign, that was 10 


well contrived, and ſo happily executed in one part, failed. 
Prince Eugene had but four thouſand men with him, ſo that, 


ſince the other body could not join him, he was forced tv 
march back; which he did without any conſiderable lob, 
cCarrying marſhal Villeroy and ſome other priſoners with him. 
In this attempt, though he had not an intire ſucceſs, yet be 
gained all the glory, to which the ambition of a military man 


cou. 
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could aſpire, ſo that he was looked upon as the greateſt and Will. III. 


happieſt general of the age. He went on enlarging his quar- 1 
ters, ſecuring all his poſts, and ſtraitening the blockade of 
Mantua, and was in perpetual motion during the whole win- 
ter. The French were ſtruck with this ill ſucceſs. More 


troops were ſent into Italy, and the duke of Vendoſme went 


to command the armies there. k 11 


The duke of Savoy was preſſed to ſend his forces thither; King Philip 
but he grew cold and backward. He had now gained all that * Barcelona. 


he could promiſe himſelf from France. His ſecond daughter, 
was married to king Philip, and was ſent to him to -Fjew, ing 
where he met her. That king fell into an ill habit of body, 
and had ſome returns of a feveriſh diſtemper. He had alſo 
great diſputes with the ſtates of Catalonia, who, before they 
would grant him the tax, that was aſked of them, propoſed, 
that all their privileges ſhould be confirmed to them. This 
took up ſome time, and occaſioned many diſputes. All was 
ſettled at laſt ; but their grant was ſhort of what was ex- 
pected, and did not defray the charges of the king's ſtay 
in the place. A great diſpoſition to revolt appeared in the 


kingdom of Naples, and it broke out into ſome feeble at- 


tempts, that were ſoon maſtered, and the leaders of them 
taken and executed, who 2 * themſelves by this apology, 
that, till the pope granted the inveſtiture, they could not be 
bound to obey the new king. The duke of Modena was a 


ſevere governor, both on his maſter's account and on his 


own : Some of the Auſtrian party made their eſcape to Rome 


| and Verona. They repreſented to the emperor, that the 


diſpoſition of the country was ſuch in his favour, that a ſmall 
force of ten thouſand men would certainly put that king- 
dom wholly into his hands. Orders were therefore ſent to 
prince Eugene to ſend a detachment into the kingdom of 
Naples ; but, though he believed a ſmall force would ſoon 
reduce that kingdom, yet he judged that ſuch a diminution 
of his own ſtrength, when the French were ſending ſo many 
troops into the Milaneſe, would ſo expoſe him, that it would 
not be poſſible to maintain a defenſive war with ſuch unequal 
force. Yet repeated orders came to him to the ſame effect; 
but in oppoſition to thoſe he made ſuch repreſentations, that 
at laſt it was left to himſelf to do what he found ſafeſt and 
moſt for the emperor's ſervice. Upon this the matter was 
laid afide, and it ſoon appeared, that he had judged better 


| than the court of Vienna; but this was, by his enemies, im- 


puted to humour and obſtinacy, ſo that, for ſome time after 


chat, he was neither conſidered nor ſupported, as his great 


fetviees 
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Will. III. ſervices had deſerved. This might ariſe from envy and ma. 
1701. lice, which are the ordinary growth of all courts, eſpecial! 
of feeble ones; or it might be the practice of the French, 
who had corrupted moſt courts, and that of Vienna in par. 
_ cular, ſince nothing could more advance their ends, than tg 
alienate the emperor from prince Eugene; which might { 
far diſguſt him, as to make him more remiſs in his ſervice, 
The floet lies The confederate fleet of England and Holland, com- 
idle, manded by Sir George Rooke, gave terror this ſummer tg 
moſt of their neighbours, though they continued merely on 
the defenſive 3 while the French had many ſquadrons in the 
Spaniſh ports (the uſe of which were refuſed to our fleet) and 
in the Weſt-Indies, bg Tr | „„ 


. * 2 Fs hor 
The war in In the north, the war went on ſtill. The cing of Sweden 
Beim. paſſed the Duna, and fell upon an army of the Saxons, that ( 


Hiſt. of Eu. 1ay on the other {ide over againſt Riga, and routed them ſo 
rope. intirely, that he became maſter of their camp and artillery, 
fs. From thence he marched into Courland, where no reſiſtance 
was made. Mittau, the chief town, ſubmitted to him. 
The king of Poland drew his army into Lithuania, which 
was much divided between the Sophia's and the Oginſki's 
ſo that all thoſe parts were falling into great confuſion. The 
court of Vienna pretended, that they had made a great diſ- 
covery of a conſpiracy in Hungary. It is certain, the Ger- 
mans acted the maſter very ſeverely in that kingdom, ſo that 
all places were full of complaints; and the emperor was ſo 

| beſieged by the authors of thoſe oppreſſions, and the proceed- 5 
ings were ſo ſummary upon very ſlight grounds, that it was 
not to be wondered, if the Hungarians were diſpoſed to ſhake 
off the yoke, when a proper opportunity ſhould offer itſelf; 


and it is not to be doubted, but the French had agents among « 

them by the way of Poland, as well as of Turky, that fo the « 

_ emperor might have work enough at home. = « 

Several nego- This was the ſtate of affairs of Europe this ſummer. Se- 5 

tiations, veral negotiations were ſecretly carried on. The elector of a 
Cologne was intirely gained to the French intereſt, but te- 


ſolved not to declare himſelf, till his brother thought fit like- 
_ wiſe to do it. All the progreſs, that the French made with 
the two brothers this ſummer was, that they declared for a 6 
_ neutrality, and againſt a war with France. The dukes of 
Wolfembuttle and Saxe-Gotha were alſo engaged in the ſame t 
deſign. They made great levies of troops beyond what they ] 
themſclves could pay, for which it was viſible, that they were | 
ſupplied from France. By this means there was a formic- | 
able appearance of great diſtractions in the empire. Au” 
ak 1 . | „„ ance 
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:ance was alſo projected by France with the king of Portugal. 


dined to the Auſtrian family. He for ſome time affected re- 
irement, and avoiding the giving audience to foreign mini- 
ters. But, as he ſaw no good proſpect from England, and 
being preſſed to an alliance with France, his miniſters ob- 


tained leave from him to propoſe one, on terms of ſuch ad- 


untage to him, that it was not expected they would be 
granted, and fo it was hoped this would run into a long ne- 


ation. 


But the French were as liberal in making large 


rromiſes, as they were perfidious in not performing them; 
for the French king agreed to all that was propoſed, and 


fened a treaty purſuant to it, and publiſhed it to the world (e). 


ſe) The earl of Mancheſter 
ina letter to ſecretary Vernon 
from Paris, of the 13th of July 
1701, writes thus : 

« have juſt now received a 
letter of the 21ſt 
„Mr. Methven. The treaty 
* betwixt France and Portugal 
* was ſigned the 18th, and the 
«next day he had an audience 
* of the king, and a conference 
„with the ſecretary of ſtate ; 
* but he could not get them to 
own, whether it was ſo or 
„no. All they declared was, 
"that they had done nothing 
"to prejudice the treaty be- 


"tween England and that 


„crown. I was in hopes to 
get a ſight of this treaty, but 
there is no copy come; only 
* the original for this king. 


There is ſome myſtery (till in 


this matter; but, ſince it is 
printed in the French Ga- 
nette as a league offenſive and 
defenſive, Portugal ſhould be 
made to explain the matter.” 


And Mr, Methuen, in a letter 


to the earl of Mancheſter from 


Liſbon of the 27th of September 


1701, has the following pal- 
lage: © The gth inſtant ar- 


tired here in Caſcaes road 


his majeſty's ſhip the Lynn, 


tions 


aſt, from 


„concluded with acquainting , 


vet i 


* diſpatched to me by Sir 
© George Rooke, with inſtruc- 

om his majeſty ; upon 
the receipt of which, I pre- 


* {ently demanded an audience 


* of the king of Portugal, and 
it was appointed me the next 
morning at ten of the clock. 
I was almoſt two hours with 
„ the king, during which time 
having ſaid every 2 to 
him, that I thought likely to 
make him ſenſible of his paſt 


errors and true intereſt, I 1 


“him, that, it being abſolutely 
* neceſſary for the king my 
% maſter to be fully informed 
concerning the contents of 

ee the late treaties he had made 
„with France and Spain, I de- 


„ fired, that a true copy of 
„ them ſhould be communi- 


** cated to me, together with a 


declaration ot his final reſolu- 


„ tion, how he intended to act, 
© in caſe a war ſhould break 
* out between England and 
„France; adding, that I ex- 
„ pected an immediate and po- 
e fitive anſwer, being reſolved 


not to detain the king's ſhip 
above four and twenty hours. 


% The 


Will. III. 


His miniſters were in the French intereſt, but he himſelf in- 1701. 


PD 
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Will. III. Yet the king of Portugal denied, that he had conſented 9 
1701. any ſuch project; and he was prevailed upon with ſuch gig. 
——— — culty to ſign the treaty, that, when it was brought to hin, 
| he threw it down, and kicked it about the room. At l 
however he conſented ; but it was generally thought, tha, 
when he ſhould ſee a good fleet come from the allies, he 
; would obſerve this treaty with the French, as they have dot 
* their treaties with all the reſt of the world. 

Treaty be- During the courſe of theſe things, king William appli 
8 himſelf to the perfecting the alliances, which he was nego. 
England, and tiating abroad, and particularly that between the emperor, u 
Holland, England, and Holland, which was concluded at the Hague 
. on the 7th of September (f). This treaty was framed in Wiſ-. 
bs 9 „%% oat gn we * 
„The arrival of the frigate, **. and that the king had no rex. m 

* her remaining at the Calbats, * ſon to change any thing, that 
«© my demands, and the little“ had been ſtipulated with the 
„ time I gave them, put this “ moſt Chriſtian king, who had 
“ king and his miniſters into a * always been his good friend 
great conſternation ; for they “ and ally. Monſieur Chateau. 
* ſuppoſed, that our fleet lay “ renault's ſquadron confifts of 
*« ſome where near the coaſt, ** fourteen men of war, five"; 
(expecting the return of the “ fire ſhips, and one hoſpital, 
e frigate with my anſwer ; and * which are now come up tte 
( this conſternation made them river, and lie all before the 
very uneaſy, which made me © city. Three of the ſhips ar 
“hope, that they would at laſt * of three decks, and from 
take ſome vigorous reſolution * ninety to a hundred guns; 


in our favour. But my hopes * moſt of the others carry from 5 
were ſoon defeated by the “ fifty to ſixty. This laſt ſtep ue 
news I received by an ex- © being made to crown theret tor 
< preſs from Caſcaes the ſame „of their follies, I canno WW 

_ © night, that monſieur Cha- „think any thing can bring iſ 
* teaurenault appeared off with “c theſe people to their ſenſes iſ"! 

his ſquadron, which proved * again but a miracle, or po. for 
* too true; for he came into “ pular tumult; the laſt « alc 

_ * this river the next day; and, „which is much more likely to and 
the Portugueſe having plucked * happen than the firſt ; for Wh 
up their ſpirits, the ſecretary „ every body ſeems diflativied Wi" 
« of ſtate ſent me an anfwer in « at the preſent ſituation of a. WI 
„writing, That the king of „ fairs, except two or three d 

: 0 Portugal lay under no other „ the miniſters.” Nos % 

obligations dy his ;;treaties ung ws £1low- * 
« with France and Spain, than . (f) It contained the fo. Bier 

r thoſe, which he had commu- ing articles: 1 7 
„ nicated to me already, as 1. There ſhall be a perpetu® . 
 * alſo to Mr. ſecretary Vernon, and inviolable friendihip be. N 


« by his .envoy in England; tween the emperor, the 105 ct 


Great-Britain, and the States- 
general. | 5 
2. The allies think nothing 
note effectual for eſtabliſhing 
he general peace, than the pro- 
cuing ſatis faction to the empe- 
we in the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 
ud ſufficient ſecurity for the 
daminions and commerce of the 
lies ns 
z. The allies ſhall employ 
tro months time from the day 
of exchanging the ratifications, 
to obtain, by amicable means, 
the ſaid lauisfadtion and ſecurity. 
4. But, if that cannot be ob- 


dey engage to aſſiſt one the 
other with all their forces, ac- 
cording to the ſpecification to be 
agreed on in a particular con- 
venuuon. | | 

5. The confederates ſhall, 


„ recover the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, to be a barrier between 


do the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily, and the lands and 


ands upon the coaſt of Tuſ- 
ed ey, belonging to the Spaniſh 
of. ominions. 
of b. The king of Great Britain 


" Wing to the Spaniards in the 
Wladies, and keep them. | 
12 7. Ina war, the confederates 


oF YoL, NY, 


tuned within the time limited, 


among other things, endeavour 


Holland and France, as like- 
wile the duchy of Milan, &c. 
fer the emperor's ſecurity ; and 


a the States may ſeize what 
nds and cities they can, be- 


OF ENGLAND. 
he nature of propoſals, upon which France might come in; Will. III. 
ind accordingly the ſame were communicated to the Spaniſh, 1701. 
mbaſſador; otherwiſe it was agreed to have ſatisfaction 
ren to the houſe of Auſtria, in relation to the Spaniſh ſuc- 
ſion, to recover Flanders out of the hands of the French; 


me 96 Engliſh and Dutch ſhould keep whatever they ; 


8. No party ſhall treat of 


peace, truce, &c. but jointly. 
with the reſt, they ſhall prevent 
the union of France and Spain 
under the ſame government, or 
the French poſſeſſing the Spaniſh 
Indies. The ſubjects of the 


king of Great Britain and the 


States ſhall enjoy all the privi- 


leges of trade, which they had 


before the death of the late king 
of Spain. | 4585 


9. At the making of peace, 


the confederates ſhall provide 
for the maintaining the trade of 
the Engliſh and the Dutch to 


the dominions taken from the 
Spaniards ; and likewiſe ſecure 


the States by a barrier. 


10. They ſhall at the ſame 


time agree about the exerciſe of 
religion in the places acquired. 


11. They ſhall aſſiſt one the 


the French king, or any one 
elſe, ſhould invade any one on 
account of this alliance, 

12. After a peace, there 
ſnall remain a defenſive alliance 
between theſe allies, for the 


13. All kings, princes, and 
ates, that pleaſe, may enter 


into this alliance, but the em- 


pire ſhall be particularly invited, 


and the confederates may jointly 
er ſeparately invite whom they 


pleaſe. 


14. This treaty ſhall be rati- 
within ſix weeks or ſooner. 


© 


other with all their forces, if * 


maintaining of the ſaid peace. 


L L fed by all the confederates 
e. el faithfully communicate | 
en dcfigns to one another. 


© thould 
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Will. III. ſhould conquer in the Weſt-Indies. This laſt article, ſo zz. 


1701. 


Affairs of 
Ireland. 
Burnet? 


the Iriſh, and in many cafes they gave judgment in their fn 
vour. But now it began to appear, that, whereas it hat 


in great ſtate there, and were maſters of all the affairs of thy 


chaſing of thoſe eſtates. 


ten to expoſe the late management in the houſe of common 
who was thought the promoter of all violent motions ; and 


prehended from the growth of the power of France, and the 
fatal conſequences of a treaty with that kingdom (a), The 


rope from the growing power © Pyrenean treaty. That, not. 
© of France: With ſome free * withſtanding his pretences to 
thoughts on the remedies, and © the contrary, ſuch is his de- 


© the French King and his Al- 2 as may perfectly break 
l lies.“ But the moſt conſider- hi 
able treatiſe upon this ſubject is as the peace above-mentioned, 


ſequences of a Treaty with * king William III.“ and ws 
France: Wherein it is pro- reprinted at London in 1711 1 


© himſelf, will not allow him to things abſolutely neceſſary to be 
_ ©* obſerve any treaty longer than done by thoſe who aim at unter, 

it is for his intereſt to break it. ſal empire: 1. That they mot 
That he has always aimed at conceal their true deſign, * 4 


THE HISTORY 


vantageous to England, was owing to the advice, which ty 
lord Sommers had formerly given to the king, when the pu. 
tition treaty was in agitation. „„ 
But to return to the affairs at home. In Ireland, the 
truſtees for the Iriſh forfeitures went on to hear the claims 


been given out, that the ſale of the confiſcated eſtates woul 
amount to a million and a half, it was not like to raiſe the 
third part of that ſum. In the mean while, the. truſtees liyel 


Ss B&- 


kingdom. But no propoſitions were yet made for the pu- 


During the king's abſence, the nation was in a great fer. 
ment, which was increaſed by many books, that were vrt. 


and the new miniſtry, the earl of Rocheſter in particulx, 


ſeveral tracts were publiſhed, to ſhew the dangers to be ap- 


(a) One of theſe tracts was * the union of the crowns of 
intitled, The dangers of Eu- France and Spain fince the 


* particularly on the cure of our * ſign at this day. And that 
© diviſions at home, in order to nothing can prevent it, butto 
* a ſucceſsful war abroad againſt * reduce his power to ſuch ade- 
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s meaſures.” This, as wel 


thought to come from the hand concerning the Dangers of 
of the lord Sommers himſelf, * Europe, is inſerted in tie 
and was called * Anguis in third volume of the State. 
Herba: Or, The Fatal Con- Tracts during the wn of 


ved, that the principles where- 8vo. The author begins with 
by the French king governs obſerving, that there are three 


det neighbours ſhould unite 


cemies and-plagues to man- 
kind: 2. They muſt divide 


fhle in their counſels at home, 
ud in their foreign intereſts in 
relation to one another : And, 
+ That they never make a 

but of neceſſity, nor ob- 
eve it longer, than till it be- 
come more profitable for them 
t» break it than to keep it. 
Theſe being both in fact and 
rezſon the plain, neceſſary, and 
undeniable conſequences of aim- 
ng at univerſal empire, it is 


= 


whoever makes that his aim, 
cunot, bona fide, be of any 
region, whether natural or re- 


= > > _A©-..ct 


of vealed ; and of — 4 — 
he = aprince is oy 8 be _ 

; | ents or obligations de- 
1 2 25 any religion. 2. 
ge. That all thoſe moſt groſsly de- 
zu eee themſelves, who treat 
eh ſuch a prince, out of a 
de. voſpect, that he will religiouſly 
ea ud bona fide obſerve the treaty; 
vel rat would ſtand in his way 
ied, WJ **iveen him and his great de- 
of empire. The neceſſary 
the WI nlequence: from theſe truths is, 
ae. t, whenever providence ſhall 
ar ſecond the prudence of 
vis de meaſures of thoſe ſtates and 
ners, that are neighbours to 
with ſach a prince, as that an al- 
hee ace can be formed of ſtrength 


ver- N 

aol *2ti0n and equality, they are 
«+ a) WI peniably obliged to make 
then 


de ek that force to reduce him 


v deſtroy them, as common 


ger neighbours as much as poſ- 


ey to be obſerved, 1. That 


kficient to be able to reduce 
lach an aſpirer to terms of mo- 
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tu books that appeared in defence of the conduct of the new Will. III. 
niniſters, were ſuch wretched performances, that ſo 


to thoſe terms of moderation 


and equality, and never treat 
with him upon any other foot: 
For otherwiſe the princes and 
governors of thoſe ſtates and 
powers, with all thoſe who give 


them contrary advice, become 


anſwerable before God and man 
for that miſery and ruin, that 
ſhall afterwards fall upon ſuch 

ſtates, either through ignorance 
or treaſon of their governors or 
councils. He then remarks, that 
it is evident the French king 
had all along aimed at the em- 
pire of this part of the world, 
from his invaſions of France 


and Franche Compte in 1667, 


and 1668, and of Holland, 
Flanders, Franche Compte, and 
Germany, from the year 1672 
to the treaty of Nimuguen ; his 
treatment of the empire and 
Spain, after the peace of Nime- 
guen had diſarmed them, and 
rendered them incapable of op- 


poſing him, by thoſe great ad- 


vantages it ove him over them; 
and his placing his grandſon. 
upon the throne of Spain, by 

which laſt ſtep France raiſed it- 
ſelf to the higheſt pitch of gran- 
deur, and threatened the de- 


ſtruction of the remaining liber- 


ties of Europe and the Prote- 
ſtant religion. He afterwards 
remarks, that union at home 
was the beſt means to prevent 
the deſigns of the French king: 


That no accommodation can be 


made with him, but what muſt 
be deſtructive to Europe: That 


the leaving Milan and Flanders 


in his hands would infallibly ſe- 
cure to him the univerſal empire 
9 | of 


me were 1701. 
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Will. III. tempted to think, that they were written by men, who per 


of Europe: That the duke of 
Anjou holding Spain would be 
under the French power, it be- 


ing his intereſt to give all ad- 
vantages to France, and parti- 


cularly in point of trade, while 
England and Holland would not 
be able to reſent it : That the 


Spaniſh trade would greatly in- 


creaſe the French ſhipping : 


That France, by poſſeſſing of 


Gibraltar, would command the 


trade of the Streights ; and that 


the ſeizing of Guipuſcoa would 
ſecure the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily, He next ſhews, 


that the poſſeſſion of the duke 
of Anjou is the poſſeſſion of 


France, and that the French 


king always aimed at the union 
of the two crowns of France 


and Spain, not thinking him- 


ſelf in the leaſt obliged by the 

renunciation made by his queen 
at the Pyrenean treaty, and ne- 
ver deſigning to obſerve it, 


even at the time when he was 


ſolemnly (wearing the contrary _ 
That however 
his meaſures for uniting thoſe 


at the altar. 


crowns were broke by the re- 


volution, and he was obliged 
by the treaty of Ryſwick to re- 


ſtore all that he had taken in 


Catalonia and Flanders during 
the war, together with Luxem- 
burgh, the county of Chiny, 


Courtray, which he had taken 


| ſince the peace of Nimeguen, 
and almoſt all his re-unions ; 
and was driven out of Italy, 
having Joſt Caſal during the 
war, and upon the peace of Sa- 
voy forced to reſtore his con- 
queſts, together with Pignerol, 


nated the being on their ſide, on deſign to expoſe them. 


1 


which had been in the hands g 
France ſince the year 1631, H 


explains the deſigns of th 


treaty of partition, in whic 


king William and the States 
general had been deceived 


the infidelity of the French king 
who afterall rejected thattreay, 
He remarks, that the duke d 


Anjou muſt enjoy both crown, 


if the duke of Burgundy ſhould 
die childleſs, though contraryty 
the king of Spain's will. Thx 
England and Holland ought u 
* ay to the world, that they 
begin the war upon the foot ai 
turning the duke of Anjou out 
of the whole Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 
ſince nothing could ſo intirely 
reconcile the Spaniards to the 
intereſt of the houſe of Aut 


and the deſigns of her allies, 2 


ſuch a declaration, or would © 
effectually deſtroy the credit, 


that France might ſtill have 


preſerved in Spain; for, thoug 


the houſe of Auſtria governed 


Spain for near two centuri, 
yet they loſt their intereſt then 
when it was once known, tha 
the Spaniſh ſceptre could not bd 
continued longer in that family, 


without diſmembering her en. 
pire; while France, her imme. 
morial enemy, offered to pie. 
ſerve her monarchy intire, p10 


vided ſhe would receive Ut 


duke of Anjou for her king 


„This ſingle motive our 


weighed all other confideri 
tions; ſhe forgot her inbred 
antipathy to the French nation, 
and her friendſhip and oblige 
tions to the family of her forme! 
kings. She accepted his mes 
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The earl of Rocheſter delayed his going to Ireland very Will. III. 
lang. He perceived, that the king's heart was not with 


Chriſtian majeſty's offer, though 
de could not but foreſee, that 
French king would neceſ- 
ily make her crown depen- 
dent on that of France. But 
the ſcene of affairs is much al- 
wred ſince that time. The ex- 
hoſted ſtate of France, the 

confederacy formed againſt 
er, and the ſucceſs of the em- 
peror's arms in Italy, ſufficiently 
declare to all the world, and to 
pain itſelf, that France cannot 
preſerve her monarchy. intire. 
The confederates can do it, if 
they are willing. France has 
tught us how the affections of 
that people are to be gained. 
Let us turn her own arts againſt 
her; nor can we fail to reap 
the greateſt advantages from 
ſuch a reſolution, whenever 
England and Holland ſhall think 
it a proper time to land an ar- 


my in Spain upon this foot. 
Beſides, _ will hereby re- 


cover her former independence. 
But, if we begin a war upon 
the foot of dividing her mo- 
barchy, we make an inſepara- 


| ble union of intereſts between 


dpain and the duke of Anjou; 
and, in this caſe, we muſt ex- 
pect to meet with the laſt efforts 
of an incenſed and deſperate 


nation.“ He then ſhews, that 


"all expedients to ſecure the 
trade of England and Holland 
ue ridiculous, except that one 
of turning the duke of Anjou 
out of Spain. When this ſhall 
be effected, the reſt of the mo- 


narchy, except Flanders and 


Yan, that are garriſoned by 
French troops, muſt follow the 


fortune ok their head. If we 


turn the duke of Anjou out of 


Spain, the houſe of Auſtria will 
be able to make us a good com- 
penſation for the charges of the 
war; but, without that, we 
muſt expect no return for our 
expences. We know they can- 
not repay us in money; they 
can give us little or no advan- 
tage in our trade. And, for 
cautionary towns, I know none 
they could give us, that would 
be worth our acceptance, ex- 
cept Oſtend and Newport. But, 


inſtead of repaying us any part 


of our expence, theſe garriſons 
would be a perpetual charge to 
us, beſides the jealouſy that troops 
maintained there might create 


in the people of England. 
Moreover, the fate of Tangier 


and Dunkirk ought to make us 
ſenſible, that thoſe garriſons 
will be more ſecure, if we put 

the houſe of Auſtria in a condi- 


tion to protect them, by making 
the archduke king of Spain, 


than if we kept them in our 
hands.” He ailerts then, that 
eit is either a malicious or an 
ignorant ſurmiſe to ſay, that if 
the archduke were king of 
Spain, the houſe of Auſtria 
would become too powerful. 
The dominions of both branches 
of the houſe of Auſtria were 
united in the perſon of Charles V. 


who was great both for his 


wiſdom, courage, and military 
conduct. The kingdom of Spain 
was then at leaſt four times more 
powerful than at this day. He 
was abſolutely maſter of the 
ſeas. The duchy of Burgundy, 

. with 


him, 1701. 


and — 
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Will. III. and was very uneaſy at it; as, on the other hand, the k 


I70I. 


complained much of his intractable temper and imperious man. 


— ner, and, by his intercourſe with him, the king came to lee 


that he was not the man he had taken him for; that he had pg 
large nor clear notions of affairs abroad; and that, inſtead 


moderating the violence of his party, he inflamed them; 5 


that he often ſaid, that the year, in which he directed his 
counſels, was one of the uneaſieſt of his whole life. The 


carl, finding the king's coldneſs towards him, expoſtulatq 


with him upon it, and ſaid, he could ſerve him no longy, 


ſince he ſaw he did not truſt him. The king heard this w 
his uſual phlegm, and concluded upon it, that he ſhould { 


him no more. But Mr. Harley made the earl a little mor 
ſubmiſſive and compliant. After the king was gone beyond 
ſea, the earl alſo went into Ireland, where he uſed much u 


in obliging people of all forts, Diſſenters as well as Papiſh; 


with the Seventeen Provinces, 
Were intire in him. 


ges, he was 
Pr France. If his ſon Philip II. 
put France very hard to it, we 
muſt not attribute that to the 


yet ſuch confidence was put in him by the High-chug 
party, that they bore every thing at his hands. It was as 


eaſy to behave himſelf towards the truſtees for the Iriſh fa 


feitures, ſo as not to give a general diſtaſte to the nation 
for they were much hated, and openly charged with pas 


Spain, and has made conſider. 
able conqueſts on the fide of 
Germany. Spain is geit 
diſpeopled, and her maritime 
power entirely loſt. And, erer 
ſince the time Guftavus Ado, 
phus broke the power of tie 


Yet, not- 
nn all thoſe advanta- 
ut barely a match 


power of Spain, but to the civil 
wars of France; but, as ſoon 
as Henry IV. had appeaſed the 


civil wars, and ſettled the di- 
ſtracted condition of the king- 


dom, the ſuperiority of France 
quickly appeared; and all the 


World allows, that both the 


branches of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria could not have prevented 
ſome fatal blow, that he was 
preparing to ftrike, had not a 
ſudden and violent death ſtop. 
ped his deſigns. 
time France has taken from 
them à great part of Flanders, 
the duchy of Burgundy, the 


Since that 


country of Rouſſillon, and ſome 


other places on the frontiers of 


Auſtria, which before vs 
very much too light, and 100 


German branch of the houſe of 
Auſtria, we find that bod 
branches united have made 1 


tolerable kalanceagainſ} Franc; 


the experience of which bs 
coſt us and all Europe 


dear, during the continuance 


the two laſt wars. Surely tie 


it would be very extravagant 


if, in order to make a bal 


in Europe, we ſhall take avi 


from the weight of the houſed 


to the weight of France, tt 
was already exorbitantly ge. 


And this muſt be the caſe, . 


leſs we turn the duke of Au 
out of the whole. 


we +* + * mw A_ ww + A ay 
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OF ENGLAND. 
Gality, injuſtice, and corruption. That which gave the Will. 11I* 
greateſt diſguſt in his adminiſtration there, was his uſage of 1701. 
the reduced officers, who were upon half-pay, a fund being ——— 
ſettled for that by act of parliament. They had been or- 
dered to live in Ireland, and to be ready for ſervice there. 


The carl called them before him, and required them to ex- 


preſs, under their hands, their readineſs to go and ſerve in 


ſet them a day for their final anſwer, and threatened, that 
they ſhould have no more appointments, if they ſtood out 
ond that time. This was repreſented to the king as a 


great hardſhip put upon them, and as done on delign to leave 
Feland deſtitute of the ſervice, that might be done by fo 
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But, they not complying with this, he 


many gallant officers, who were all known to be well af- 
fected to the preſent government; upon which the king or- 


dered a ſtop to be put to it. 


We are now come to the 1a 


ſt period of the life of king 


Death of 


James IT. He had led, for above ten years, a very unactive king james. 


life in France. 


After he had, in ſo poor a manner, aban- 
doned firſt England, and then Ireland; he had entered into 


two deſigns for recovering the crowns, which he may be 
ſaid more truly to have thrown away than loft. The one 
was broke by the defeat of the French fleet at ſea before 


Cherburgh, in the year 1692 : 


The other ſeemed to be laid 


with more depth, as well as with more infamy, when an 
army was brought to Dunkirk, and the deſign of the aſlaſſi- 
nation was thought ſure ; upon which it was reaſonably ho- 
ped, that the nation muſt have fallen into ſuch enſues, 


invade it, 


that it would have been an eaſy prey to an army ready to 
The reproach, that to black a contrivance caſt 
upon him, brought him under ſo much contempt, that even 


the abſolute authority of the French court could hardly pre- 
vail fo far, as to have common reſpect paid him after that (b). 


(b) His friends had generally 
repreſented him as incapable of 
conſenting to ſo ſhocking an 
attempt, as that of aſſaſſinating 
king William. But it is evi- 
dent, from an original letter of 


his, in the archbiſhop's library 
| at Lambeth, printed in the firſt 
_ volume of ſecretary Thurloe's 


State Papers, p. 666, that he 


Was not averſe to the employing 


He 


of Roman Catholics in ſuch a 


deſign againſt Oliver Cromwell. 
even though they demanded, us 


a reward for it, a toleration ot 
their religion in England, 'Th 
letter as as follows: 


Paris, May Lg, 2658- 
| © There is a propoktion 


ole. | 
Kennet, 


as 


been made to me, which is 
„too long to put in a letter, 


10 
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Will. III. He himſelf ſeemed to be the leaſt concerned in all his mis. 
1701. fortunes; and, though his queen could never give over meg. 
—— dling, yet he was the moſt eaſy, when he was leaſt troubled 
with thoſe airy ſchemes, upon which ſhe was employing her 

thoughts, He went ſometimes to the monaſtery of LaTra 
where the poor monks were much edified with his humble 
and pious deportment (c). Hunting was his chief diverſion; | 
and for the moſt part he led a harmlels, innocent life, being 
Pie, lll 


4 ſo that I will, as ſhort as I 
can, let you know the heads 
„ of them. There are four Ro- 
«© man Catholics, that have 
bound themſelves in a ſo- 
«© lemn oath to kill Cromwell, 
* and then to raiſe all the Ca- 
e tholics in the city and the 


the whole matter. In the 
© mean time, he deſires, in his 
*« own name and theirs, that 
you would let but one or two, 
„whom you muſt truſt, know 
it, and enjoin them ſecrecy, 
“This 1s all I can ſay of it 2 
ennie mee 


% army, which they pretend to 


* be a number ſo conſiderable, 
« as may give a riſe for your 
recovery, they being all 
warned to be ready for ſome- 


cc thing that 1s to be done, 


„without knowing what it is. 
„They demand ten thouſand 
« livres in hand; and when 
« the buſineſs is ended, ſome 
s recompenſe for themſelves, 
according to their ſeveral qua- 


« lities, and the ſame liberty 


for Catholics in England, as 
c the Proteſtants have in France. 
«© I thought not fit to reject 
* this propoſition,” but to ac- 


* quaint you with it, becauſe. 


_* the © firſt part of the deſign 
«*« {ſeems to me to be better laid 
and reſolved on,' than any 

« © I have known' of that kind; 


* and for the defects of the ſe- 


« cond, it may be ſupplied by 


* ſome defigns you may have to 


join it. If you approve of it, 


* one of the four, intruſted by 
„the reſt, will repair to you, 


his charges being borne, and 
gie you à full account of 


and other pulſe, unleſs he was 
ſo infirm, but he would dine 
once with the religious in the 


king wrote likewiſe this account 


* ſed the divine goodneſs, gta- 
„ cioufly to touch my heart, 
* when I was at La 


(e) Father Brettonneau, the C4 
Jeſuit, in his © Abridgment of 1 
* the Life of king James Il. 25 


extracted from an Enpliſh Ma- 5 
nuſcript of the reverend Father 2 
Francis Saunders, of the So- A 

ciety of Jeſus, and Confeſſor n 

(to that king, tells us that the 

king never miſſed going to K 
La Trappe once a year. He 4 
would ſtay there three or four , 
days, and ſpend them in long > 
meditations and ſpiritual con- ? 
ferences with the abbot and : 


his confeſſor, whom he took 
with him. He aſſiſted at the 1 
choir-hours, except at night; 
He eat nothing but eggs, raiſins, 


indiſpoſed. But he was never 


rafectory, where no meat nor 
fleh is ever ſerved up, The 


of his retirement there : 


„ PForaſmuch as it has plea- 


Trappe, 
65 Moe 


— > F 7 =, > 


Us 
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ll zealous about his religion (d). In the beginning of this Will. III. 
year, he had been ſo near death, that it was generally 1701. 


« more ſenſibly than ever 3 I 


-« have ſince, by the aid of the 


« ſame grace, done my utmoſt 


« to reform and amend my life. 
« At firſt, I went thither, partly 


« gut of curioſity, to ſee, if the 


« deſcription, which had been 


« made me of this holy place, 
« and the accounts I had read 
« of it in England, were an- 
« ſwerable to the idea I had 
formed of it; and partly to 
« know, if the abbot, who firſt 
began this reform, merited 
the praiſes and commenda- 
tions, that were given him. 
*T was brought thither by an 
« old friend of mine, the mar- 
« ſhal de Bellfont, for which 
4 I thanked him as long as he 
« lived, 


« fire, which 1 had of leading 
«a better life. Afﬀter I had 
« been there about two or three 


„days (which, I thank God, 


* I continued to do every year, 
* fince my return from Ireland) 


] perceived I had made a 


conſiderable improvement; 


„for I began to have a more 
perfect knowledge of the va- 
* nity of human grandeur. I 
„was very well convinced, 
"that nothing ought to be 
more paſſionately deſired than 
« the © love of God ;*: and that 
„it is the duty of every good 
* Chriſtian to mortify himſelf, 
" eſpecially ſuch a wretch as I 
am, who have lived ſo many 
years in an almoſt continued 
tate of fin, till at laſt it has 
* pleaſed thee, O my God, 
out of thine infinite mercy, 


I found, that I ſuc- 
* ceeded by degrees in the de- 


thought —ſ 


ee to call me back to thyſelf by 


« thy fatherly corrections.” 

(d) Father Brettonneau tells 
us,“ That the king's confeſſor, 
after he had the honour to ſerve 
him, and be near his perſon 
nine years, thought he might 
ſafely affirm, that, in the moſt 
reformed ſtate of Chriſtianity, 
and the moſt virtuous and pious 


fouls, it is very rare to find 


more unſpotted intentions, a 
more exact watchfulneſs, and a 
greater delicacy and tenderneſs 


of conſcience with reſpect to the 


leaſt faults and the ſmalleſt im- 

rfections.“ The ſame writer 
ikewiſe obſerves, That his 
ſelf- abhorrence and holy confu- 


ſion for his ſins, inſpired him 


with ſuch a ſpirit of mortifica- 


tion, as would have carried 


him too far, if his confeſſor had 
not oppoſed it, and moderated 


his auſterities. He kept very 
ſevere faſts, and would upon 


certain days bind his body with 


a very ſharp- pointed iron chain. 


His ſelf-diſcipline was very ri- 

orous; and withal he took 
ſuch care to conceal thoſe exer- 
ciſes of penance, that, having 
once by chance left his inſtru- 


ment of diſcipline in a place, 


where the queen found it, he 
ſo bluſhed upon that occaſion, 
that her majeſty never ſaw him 


in ſuch a confuſion in her life. 


Notwithſtanding all which, he 
did not yet mortify himſelf to 


his mind. All the penances of 
this life ſeemed too light and 
eaſy for him. This made him 


aſk his confeſſor a queſtion, 
which has ſomewaat very par- 


ticular 
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Will. III. thought the decline of it would carry him off. Hes wert t 


1701. Bourbon in April, where he continued till the latter end g 
May, but had no benefit of the waters there. In the begin 
Father Bret- ning of September he fell into ſuch fits, that it was concluded 
abridement he could not live many days. The French king came to ſe 
of the life of him, and ſeemed to be much touched with the ſight, an 


king James, repeated to him, what he had before promiſed to his queen, 


rag that he would in caſe of his death, own the pretended prince 

; of Wales as king of England. King James died on Fridzy 

the 16th of September, N. S. with great marks of devotion, 

and was interred in the church of the Engliſh Benedictines, 

in the ſuburbs of St. James at Paris, in a private manner, 

and without any fort of ſolemnity, as he had deſired. 

King ſames's He was a prince that ſeemed made for greater things, than 

| — will be found in the courſe of his life, more particularly of 
ut net. 


his reign : He was eſteemed, in the former parts of his life, 
a man of great courage, as he was quite through it a mano 
great application to buſineſs : He had no vivacity of thought, 
invention, or expreſſion : But he had a good judgment, 
where his religion or his education gave him not a biab, 
which it did very often: He was bred with ſtrange notions df 
the obedience due to princes, and came to take up as ſtrange 
ones, of the ſubmiſſion due to prieſts: He was naturally : 
man of truth, fidelity, and juſtice : But his religion was 6 
infuſed in him, and he was ſo managed in it by his prieſts, 
that the principles, which nature had laid in him, had little 
power over him, when the concerns of his church ſtood in 
the way: He was a gentle maſter, and was very eaſy to al 
who came near him: Yet he was not fo apt to pardon, 2 
one ought to be, that is the vicegerent of that God, who b 
| flow to anger, and ready to forgive: He had no perſond 


ticular in it, and ſhews the ex- in urgatory prolonged, and 


treme deſire he had to ſatisfy 
the divine juſtice, * Confider- 
ing the life I have led (ſaid he 


* m a queſtion, which he had 
* ſet down in writing) and ſee- 


ling my age and condition will 
© not let me practiſe all the 
_ © penances and mortifications, 
which are neceſſary to expiate 
my fins, and to teſtify my re- 
* pentance of them to God, 


* ought I not, reverend father, 
do be content to have my pains 


to lay out what I had deſigned 
© to obtain the divine mere) 
* with, to have thoſe pan 


* abridged, in charities for tit 
relief of the poor, and prayers 


© for the dead.* His confeſſo 


could not enough admire the 
N which had inſpites 


im with ſuch a ſentiment ; bit 


preſently convinced him, that 


it carried him a little too fe. 
and that one cannot delire © 
ſee God too ſoon. 


* 
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vices but of one ſort : He was ſtill wandering from one amour Will. III. 
to another, Jet he had a real ſenſe of ſin, and was aſhamed of 1701. 


it: But prieſts know how to engage princes more intirely into 
their intereſts, by making them compound for their ſins, by 


2 great zeal for holy church, as they call it. In a word, if it 


-had not been for his 2 he would have been, if not a 
great, yet a good prince. Burnet ſays, that by what he once 
knew of him, and by what he ſaw him afterwards carried to, 


he grew more confirmed in the very bad opinion which he 


was always apt to have, of the intrigues of the Popiſh clergy, 
and of the confeſſors of kings. King James was undone b 
them, and was their martyr, ſo that they ought to bear the 


chief load of all the errors of his inglorious reign, and of its 


fatal cataſtrophe. As he was dying, he ſaid nothing con- 
cerning the legitimacy of his ſon; on which ſome made ſevere 
remarks ; while others thought, that having ſpoke ſo often of 
it before, he might not reflect on the fitneſs of ſaying any 
thing concerning it in his laſt extremity. He recommended 
to him firmneſs in his religion, and juſtice in his government, 
if erer he ſhould come to reign. He ſaid, that, by his prac- 
tice, he recommended Chriſtian forgiveneſs to him, for he 
heartily forgave both the prince of Orange and the emperor. 
The naming of the emperor, it was believed, had been ſug- 
geſted to him by the French, in order to render the emperor 
odious to all thoſe of his religion. N 
Upon his death it was debated in the French council what 
was fit to be done, with relation to his pretended ſon, whom 
the king had promiſed him to acknowledge as king of Eng- 
land, at the perſuaſion of madam Maintenon, whom king 
James's queen had engaged for that purpoſe. The miniſtry 
adviſed the French king to be paſſive, to let him aſſume what 


| title he pleaſed ; but that, for ſome time at leaſt, his majeſty _ 


ſhould not declare himſelf. That this might be ſome re- 


ſtraint on king William, whereas a preſent declaration muſt 


wry wager a rupture. But the Dauphin interpoſed with ſome 
eat for the preſent owning him king. He thought the king 
was bound in honour to do it: That he was of the blood, 


and was driven away on the account of his religion. Upon 
this, orders were given to proclaim him at St. Germain's, 


His own court, it ſeems, was going about it, when a diffi- 


culty, propoſed by the earl of Middleton, put a ſtop to it. 


He apprehended, that it would look very ſtrange, and might 

2 the court of France, if, among the titles, that of 

trance ſhould be uſed; and it might diſguſt their party in 
„ e SW... England, 
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THE HISTORY 
So that piece of ceremony was 


England, if it were omitted: 
not performed (d). | 


(d) The circumſtances of his 


laſt illneſs and death, and the 


will beſt appear from the fo 


proclaiming the Pretender KINg, 


lowing extracts of the earl of 


M.ancheſter's letters. 


To Mr. Blathwayt. 
Paris, Sept. 5, 1701. 


King James was taken on 


Friday laſt with fainting fits, 


which returned upon him yeſ- 


terday. He was then ſo ill, 
that they gave him the extreme 


unction, and he was thought a 


dying. There is a report that 
he is dead, but I do not believe 


it; though by the accounts I 
have he cannot live twenty-four 


hours. I do therefore expect 
every moment the news of his 
death. 


do not think of ſend- 
ing a courier till I ſee how the 


court of France will act, and 


Whether they will own the p 
prince of Wales. 


can learn they are undetermined 


ther they ſhall ſuffer thoſe of 


at preſent what to do, and whe- 


St. Germain's to proclaim him. 


I will take care to inform his 


_ majeſty of every ſtep that is 


made, 1 


To Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 7, 1701. 
On Sunday laſt king James 


bad again ſeveral fainting fits, 


5.08 


he was not dead laſt night, 
By what I 
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which laſted ſo long that they 
thought him dead; but they 
brought him at laſt to himſelf. 
He received the extreme unc- 
tion, and ſeems much reſigned, 


Soon 


He exhorted my lord Middle. 
ton, and the reſt of his Pro. 
teſtant ſervants, to embrace 


the Romiſh religion, and de. 


fired the p. prince of Walz; 
to keep his faith, ſhewing 
him of how little value 2 
crown was in compariſon to 
his ſalvation, In ſhort he 
continued long on this ſub. 


ject, and told the curate of 


St. Germain's, that he would 
be buried in their church, 
with only an inſcription, 

K. of England. 
phyſicians cannot tell what 
his diſtemper is. 'They think 
that an impoſthume is broke, 
for a great deal of corruption 
and blood comes continually 
from him. Yeſterday he had 
another fit, which Jaſted an 
hour. The French king and 
the whole court have been to 
take their leave of him ; but 


though none expect he can 
recover. I know ſo much, 


that, as ſoon as he dies, the 


p- prince will take upon him 
the title of king of England, 
and he will be owned as ſuch 
by thoſe of St. Germains. 


I am in doubt, whether the 
c court of France will own um 


ſo ſoon. As ſoon as I hear 
how this court acts on this 
occaſion, I intend to ſend an 
expreſs to his majeſty for in- 
ſtructions and orders.” 


To Mr. Blathwayt. _ 


Paris, Sept. 9, 1791- 


King James is till alive, bat 


without an) hopes of recovers 


* 
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OF ENGLAND. 
Soon after this, the king of Spain owned the pretender as Will. HI. 


king of England, as likewiſe did the pope and th 


Ye ſeems much reſigned, and 


has exhorted the lords Middle- 
ton, and Griffin, and the reſt 
of his Proteſtant ſervants, to 
embrace the Romiſh religion. 
hear the latter is extremely 
uneaſy, becauſe the king of 
France was preſent, and took 
notice of him, and ſaid, that 
he 1 * he would conſider 
what king James had ſaid to 
him. This will have the greater 
effect, becauſe, if he ſhould not 
change, it is uncertain, whether 
the French court will have any 


ſuch regard for him as it has 


had hitherto. They talk much 
of what king James ſaid to the 
p. prince to keep ſtedfaſt to his 
rehgion, and not depart from it 
on any account whatſoever. I 
can tell you, that the moment 
king James dies, the other will 
take the title of king of Eng- 
land, and will be owned as 


ſuch by thoſe of St. Germain's. 


The French king is now at 
Marly, and at his return he 


goes to Fontainebleau: So it 
may be eaſily contrived not to 


ſee the p-. prince till his return. 
The queen will be in a convent 
at Chaliot till the king is buried, 


end the p. prince at the duke of 


Lauſun's at Paris, and after that 


they will return to St. Ger- 


main's. I doubt not but the 
French will call him Roy d' An- 


gleterre | 


To Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 14; | 1701. 
It was expected, that king 


James would have died laft 


no pain. 


jeſty may rely upon. 
that ſome of the foreign mini- 
ſters took notice of it yeſterday 


Savoy; 


night, but he was alive this 
morning, though they expect 
he will expire every moment, 
being dead almoſt up to his 
ſtomach, and he is ſenſible of 
The king of France 
was there laſt night, and did 


declare, that he would own the 


. prince for king of England 
immediately. 'This he ſaid be- 
fore ſeveral people, and I have 


it from ſuch good hands, that 


I hardly doubt it. 
To Mr. Blathwayt. 


laſt been expecting to hear of 


the death of the late king. His 


grand diſtemper now is a le- 
thargy, and he is often thought 
dead, though with cordials, &c. 
they heed h 

hopes of recovery. The king 
of France was that day to ſee 


him, and then he declared pub- 


lickly, that he would own the 


an 
youu to pay him the. ſame 


10nours they did to the late K. 


This is what his ma- 


James. 
I know, 


to M. de Torcy, who faid, 


that there was nothing in that 
contrary to the treaty of Ryſ- _ 


wick. I cannot tell how they 


will explain this here, but cer- | 
tainly it cannot be underſtood 
ſo; and it ſhews at leaſt, that 


this court does not intend to 


keep any meaſures with his ma- 


jeſty. 


Paris, Sept. 16, 1701. 
We have ever ſince Tueſday 


im up without any 


p. prone for king of England, 
ordered the captains of the 
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e duke of 150r. 
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Will. III. Savoy; and the king of France preſſed all other princes to dg 
1701. it, in whoſe courts he had miniſters, and prevailed on the 


jeſty. There is now in the 
preſs an edi to prohibit all 


trade with England ; but, that 
it may not look like a declara- 


tion of war, they do permit the 
bringing in of beer, cyder, 
_ glaſs-bottles, and wool. 


No- 
tice is already ſent to all the 
ſea-ports, and, after the firſt of 
November next, no perſon is 
to wear any of the manufactures 
of Englan 


To Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 1701. 


The late king James died 


yeſterday between three and 


four o'clock in the afternoon ; 


and the p. prince was imme- 


diately proclaimed king of Eng- 


land by the title of James the 


Third. I do not hear, that 
there was any other ceremo- 


ny than that, after he had 


taken the title of king, thoſe of - 
St. Germains kiſſed 


and treated him with majeſty. 
After that the French compli- 


mented him, and did the like. 
What was done in the town 


was in a tumultuous manner, 


the court have complimented 
dim, all that matter having 


by crying, Long live king 
© James the Third, &c.“ I do 
not doubt but before now the 


king of France and the reſt of 


been ſettled beforehand. He 


continues at St, Germain's, but 


the queen is come to Chaliot, 
a convent near Paris. I do not 
find, that the late king is much 


Tegretted at St. Germain's, ſince 


9 


under ſevere penal- 
| ther king; and, whilſt his am 
baſſador is at court, he owns 
another again with the ſame 


is hand, 


Pope 


the French king has promiſed, 
that all things there ſhall re. 
main on the ſame foot 

were. I ſhallnot give my op. 
nion, and I do take it, that 
none are ſo proper to judge 
about this as the lords jules, 
ſince it does not only regard 
the honour of his majeſty, but 
alſo that of the nation; but! 
believe this is the firſt precedent 
of a king, who has owned ano- 


titles. I know they ſay here, 
that chere is nothing in this 


_ contrary to the treaty of Ryſ- 


wick, which they explain by 
their not intending to aſſiſt him 
in recovering his crown, at leaſt 
during the life of his majeſty; 
but I thought treaties between 
princes extended to them and 
their ſucceſſors ; but that I ſup- 
poſe they will pretend to ob- 
ſerve, ſince they have named 2 
ſucceſſor. The wo mint- 
ſters are extremely ſurpriſed, 
and ſay they could not have 


believed what they now ſee. | 


To Mr. Blathwayt. | 


Paris, Sept. 19, 1701, 


T have already acquainted the 


lords juſtices (ſince J believe 
his majeſty will come to no fe- 
ſolution till they have given 
their opinion) that the late king 


died on the 16th in the after- 


noon, and that immediately the 
p. prince was proclaimed king 
of England by the title of James 
the Third. There was = 
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OF ENGLAND. 


wher ceremony than that the 
queen waited on him, and 


' treated him as king; after that, 


thoſe of St. Germain's kifſed 
ts hand, and the French com- 
limented him. What was done 
in the town was done in a tumul- 
tous manner. Some ſay there 
was 2 herald, an Iriſhman, 
Lord Middleton, &c. did not 
zppear, becauſe they could not 
tell how the title of France 
would be taken here, had they 
done it in form. Lord Middle- 


| :on brought the ſeals to him, 


which he gave him again. 
Others did the like. I am told, 
that before the French kin 

made this declaration, he hel 

2 council at Marly, where it 
took up ſome time to debate, 
whether he ſhould own him or 
no; or, if he did, whether it 
ought not to be deferred for 
ſome time. 'The ſecret of all 


this matter is this, that in ſhort, 
there was a perſon, that governs 


here, who had ſome time ſince 
promiſed the queen, that it 
ſnould be done ; ſo that what- 
ever ue in council was only 
tor form's ſake, The French 


king came to St. Germain's, 


and aſſured the queen and the 
. prince, that he would own 


im as ſoon as the king was 


cead. Upon which the queen 
told him, that it would be a 
ou. conſolation to the late 
ing, if his majeſty would tell 


him as much; which he did, 


and then his ſervants were cal- 


led in, to whom he declared 


We tame, To- morrow the 


tugal's 


French king goes to St. Ger: 


main's, to make the p. prince 
the firſt viſit as king. The 


queen is now at a convent at 


Chaliot ; but ſhe returns to- 
morrow to St. Germain's, where 
ſhe will continue. The body 
of the late king is brought to 


the Engliſh Benedictines, where 
it be will be expoſed forty days, 


and then left there till a proper 
opportunity of carrying it for 
England. 
court they pretend, that there is 


nothing in all this contrary to 
the treaty of Ryſwick; which 


notion they explain by their not 
intending to aſſiſt him in reco- 
vering the crown, at leaſt not 


during the life of his preſent 


majeſty. I thought treaties ex- 
tended to the princes and their 


heirs and ſucceſſors; but even 
there I ſuppoſe they are right, 
or. 


as having named the ſucce 


J aſſure you, moſt of the French 
are ſurprized at this proceeding ; 


but it is generall ſaid, that the 


French king has wrote to his 


majeſty, to ſhew the neceſſity 
he was under, and that M. de 
Torcy has ſpoke to me, whom 
I have not heard a word from; 


and therefore I do not believe 


the other. I cannot ſee what 


can be ſaid to palliate this mat- 
ter. I do not intend to 2ppear 


at court till J have his majeſty's 


orders, which I imagine will be 


rather to return to England, 


We ſhall ſee now, whether any | 
of the foreign miniſters will 


compliment the p. prince. 


ſuppoſe the Spaniſh ambaſſador | 
| e will, 


J do hear, that at 
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court made their compliments 


THE HISTORY 
Will. III. tugal's anſwer to the French miniſter upon this occaſion wry, 
1701. that he was reſolved to maintain a friendſhip and good cg. 


will, which I take it is in our 
power to reſent in the like man- 


To Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 21, 1701. 


1 did not go to Verſailles 
yeſterday, for I thought it not 
proper till I had his majeſty's 
orders; and I am confident, 


that there are none here, if they 


dare to own their opinion, but 
they muſt ſay, that I am in the 
right. I think I ſhould have 
made a worſe figure than count 
Zinzendorf did, when he was 


preſent whilſt the duke of An- 


jou was declared king of Spain. 
I was ſatisfied, that the whole 
diſcourſe would be of their new 


Roy d'Angleterre, and of the 


French king's going to make 


him the firſt viſit at St. Ger- 


main's, which he did that day. 


He ſtaid but a little with him, 


giving him the title of majeſty. 
e was with the queen a conſi- 
The reſt of the 


the ſame day. I am told, that 


M. de Torcy declares, that this 
does not any way alter the in- 
from ob 
ſerving the treaty of Ryſwick, 


tentions of the kin 


and he alledges ſeveral exam- 
ples in the like cafes. He 
ſeemed concerned, that I was 
not there; and he did defire 


one to let me know, that he 


ſhould be at Paris on Friday, 


and that he would either wait 
on me, or be glad to ſee me. 
I intend to ſee him. 


I intend 
to ſee him, and to hear what he 


5 it wor ſe. 


St. Germain's. 


reſpondencs 


will ſay, and then 1 ſhall x. 


quaint you with it. I have had 


a very difficult part to act, aud 
I cannot but ſee this will make 


To Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 


Paris, Sept. 24, 1701, 

I have ſeen monſieur de Torq), 
who did endeavour to put the 
beit colour on this laſt proceed. 
ing. His chief aim was t 
ſhew me, that there was no- 
thing in this contrary to the 
treaty of Ryſwick ; and I could 


perceive, that the French king 


was brought to do it at the ol. 
licitation of the queen 2 
It is certain, 
that monſieur de Torcy, as well 
as the reſt of the miniſters, was 
againſt it; and only the Dau- 


phin and madam de Maintenon, 


whom the queen had prevailed 
with, carried this point; which 
I am ſatisfied they may have 
reaſon to repent of. It begins 
to appear already, ſince I can 
aſſure you, that, if I take my 
leave, it will cauſe an univerſal 
conſternation here. I ſee, that 
they are in no condition to ſup- 
port a war, and the affairs of 
France were never in ſo ill a 


poſture. I told him my mind 


very freely, and there is ſo 
much to ſay on this ſubject, that 
he could not anſwer me. I ſaid, 
that it was ſuch a precedent, 4s 
might come home to them at 


laſt ; That there were others. 
who pretended to the crown of 


Spain, as well as the preſent 
king, and J left him to jb 


rep 
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on hat would be liked, if we 
fould act as they do. 
wt neceſſary to repeat all that 


; but, when I take my- 


af to be in the right, I am apt 
meugh to ſpeak plain. I found 
bm v , and even con- 
emed · Without doubt they 


apect I ſhall be recalled; and 


hey will be ſorry, if it ſhould 
uppen fo at laſt. I told him 
[would wait his majeſty's or- 
des, and till then I could ſay 
nothing to this matter: That 
[ſuppoſed I ſhould have them 
ſoon, and then I would ac- 
nint him with them. He 
d, he hoped to ſee me at 
Fontainebleau. He entered on 
de ſubjet of the negotiation, 
ud how the peace would ſet 
il right. I told him, that it 
vs viſible, what difficulties 
tere have been in relation to 
the emperor; and that there 
vas no occaſion for creating 
deu ones, which might oblige 
ui to take ſuch meaſures, as 


polhbly we might otherwiſe not 
e. I know, that the king 


ordered monſieur de Torcy to 


often this matter to me as much 


5 he could, I have thought of 
zymg this whole conference, 
which laſted an hour, before 
us myjeſly ; though there is 
o relying on what this court 


ys or does, after what we 


ave ſeen. I am afraid of even 
ping my opinion; and it would 
de better, if 1 could have the 


our to relate this to his 


It is 


have followed him. 


OF ENGLAND. 
rſpondence with his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and to obſerve Will. III. 
rligiouſly all his alliances with him; but that he c 


treating with this court, without 
great vigour and reſolution, and 
with ſword in hand. _ 


To Mr. Blathwayt. 


* Paris, Sep. 26, 1701. 
I have ſeen monſieur de 
Torcy, who did endeavour to 
put che beſt colour on the late 
proceedings. The will of the 
late King James is opened, but 
not yet publiſned; but I hear 
it is to be printed. What I 
have learned 4 it is, that the 
ueen is made regent; the 
Franck king is defired to take 
care of the education of the 
p- prince: That, in caſe he be 
reſtored, the queen is to be re- 
aid all that ſhe has laid out of 
er own : That all other debts, 


which they have contracted 


ſince they left England, and 
what can be made out, ſhall be 


paid: That the new king ſhall 


not take any revenge againſt his 
father's enemies, nor his own: 
That he ſhall not uſe any force 
in matters of religion, nor in 
relation to the eſtates of any 
perſons whatſoever, He re- 
commends to him all thoſe that 
I am told, 
that lord Perth is declared a 
duke, and Caryl a lord. I do 


not doubt but we ſhall hear of 


ſeveral new titles and garters. 
Certainly there ought to be 
ſome ſtop put to all this, elſe 


we ſhall not know where we 


arc. 


naſty by diſcourſe ; though 


Yor, XV. 


| fear there never will be any 


ould not x 701. 
reſol ve. 
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THE HISTORY 
Will. III. reſolve upon a thing of that nature, which might be attendg 


with dangerous conſequences, 
wiſe made the ſame refuſal. 


To Mr. ſecretary Vernon. 
Paris, Sept. 28, 1701. 
I have received yours of the 


11th, and am much obliged to 
their excellencies for the repre - 


ſentation they have made to his 


majeſty. I am confident that the 
king will be of that opinion, 


ſince they are ſo. I was un- 


willing to preſs this matter, leſt 


conjectures might have been 


made to my diſadvantage; 
though I hope it is apparent, 


that the only aim I have is his 
majeſty s ſervice, and the ho- 
nour of the nation. I am ſa- 
tisfied, that this court will con- 
trive matters ſo, that it cannot 


be long before they will oblige 


me to be gone. Their actions 
ſhew, that there 15 nothing now 
left but that. Ihe owning the 
P. prince is againſt the fourth 


article of the treaty of Ryſwick, 


if words can mean any thing ; 
and the prohibition of our com- 


merce is againſt the fifth article 


of the ſame treaty. But theſe 


are ſmall matters to what you 


would have ſeen, had it been 


in their power. The only ſa- 
tisfaction we have is, that all 


Europe muſt be convinced, that 


we are not the aggreſſors; and 
England mult be convinced, 
that his majeſty is not for enga- 
ging them in a war, if it can 


be prevented ; but you know 
already my opinion. The will 
of the late king will be printed, 


and 1 hope to ſend it you by 
the next poſt, I here are to be 


The king of Denmark like. 15 
5 ny Se 
oy numbers ſent into Eng, um 
and, ſo that poſſibly you May 2 
have it before me. Lord My. baſl 
dleton is declared earl of Mor tak 
mouth by this will; lord Per WIC 
is to be a duke by an old yy of! 
tent; but they ſay lord Middle. 

ton will not take his new title 

There are ſeveral other lor 
made, but not yet declared; 9 

that the houſe of lords will be 6 
well filled at their return, We 1 
ſhall ſoon hear, that ſome gu. 
ters are diſpoſed of. It b x e 
comical ſcene, and J hope | 1 
will end ſo. I find M. Poulin WR © 
is a very pleaſant gentleman 9 4 
J could fend you many ſtories of 
about him from hence. In „ 
glad he 1s at laſt puzzled about 
our fleet. They are very unez- 
ſy about it here, and would fan 
know what we intend to do wih * 
„ | z 

To Mr. ſecretary Vernon. ap 
Paris, Octob 1, 101. ker 
| Laſt night arrived here a ne.. 

ſenger from Loo. Mr. Blath- 8 
wayt acquaints me, tat bu . 

majeſty, having conſidered the 2s 
proceedings of this -9urt, doc 

order me to return to Englars 
forthwith, without taking leave. 

I am only to let monſieur ee | 
Torcy know the reaſons, why 5 
his majeſty does not think it lor Wl 
his honour, nor ſervice. to co. BW .. 

tinue longer any ambaſſador «« Wl . 

other miniſter here. I propott tk 

to ſet out in leſs than ten da, Wil 


and I do deſire their excellet- 
cies the lords juſtices will orce! 


[ 


OF ENGLAND. 
King William was no ſooner informed of this proceeding of Will. III, 
the king of France, but he diſpatched a coutier to the king of 1701. 


eweden, as a guarantee of the treaty of Ryſwick, to give 
him an account of this manifeſt violation of itz and on the 
ame day ſent an expreſs to the earl of Mancheſter, his am- 


baſſador at Paris, to order him to return to England, without leave France. 


uking his audience of leave. Upon which his excellency Cole. 


wrote the following letter to the marquis de Torcy, ſecretary 


of State for forcign affairs, 


4 8 I R, 


cc Paris, Octob. 2, 1701. 


« The king my maſter, being informed that his moſt 
« Chriſtian majeſty has owned another king of Great-Britain, 
« does not believe that his honour and his intereſt permit 
him to keep any longer an ambaſlador with the king your 
« maſter ; and has ſent me orders to retire immediately; of 
which I do myſelf the honour to give you notice by this 
letter, and I do affure you at the ſame time, that 1 


« am, &c. 


This letter being communicated to the French king, who 


2 yacht for me at Calais. I 


cannot but think this reſolution 


| right, and I am glad it is ta- 


ken: though, in relation to 
myſelf, I could have wiſhed 


mere had been no occaſion for 


it, that ſo 1 might have left this 
court in a better manner. 


To Mr. Blathwayt. 


Paris, Octob. 4, 1701. 
Mr. Collins, the meſſenger, 
ved here on the 3oth paſt 
vun his majeſty's orders; and 
ie next day I received a dupli- 
(ate of them by the 


nonfieur de Torcy with them, 
dhe manner you had directed 


de, and I have incloſed his an- 
et. 1 have ſome reaſon to 


wa; then at Fontainebleau, he aſſembled his council, to deli- 


think, that the court was a lit- 
tle ſurpriſed, though they might 
reaſonably expect ſuch a reſent- 
ment. You will ſee, that mon- 
ſieur de Torcy refers me to the 


conference I had with him be- 


fore he went to Fontainebleau, 
of which I have already in- 
formed you. I mult own, that 
they are much civiller on this 


__ occaſion, than I expected they 
would have been; and I have 


great obligations to monſieur 
e Torcy, who has, on all oc- 


caſions, ſhewed himſelf extreme 
kind to me, and even in this 
poſt. On 
die 2d inſtant, I acquainted 


caſe he expreſſes it. He will 


procure me paſſports for my 
goods, elſe I ſhould not have 


known what to do. I intend 
to ſet out for. England by the : 
Ioth. Or PEAT Ry or aL 


P-'2 


berate 
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berate upon an anſwer, which monſieur de Torey returne! 
e My lord, 


« T can add nothing to what I had the honour to tell yoy 


— 80 eight days ago, about the ſincere deſire which the king has 
always had to preſerve the peace with the king your maſter, 


The French 


king's ma- 

nifeſto in 
proclaiming 
the Preten- 
—_ 
Lambert. 

I, 639). 


ce confirmed by the treaty of Ryſwick. As to me in part. 
“e cular, I only pray you to be perſuaded, that, in whatever 


< place you are, you will find no- body, who is more truly 


than I ſhall be all my life-time yours, &c.” 

The French king likewiſe juſtified his conduct in owning 
the pretender, by the following manifefto, which he diſperſed 
in all the courts of Europe. I, 


„ The king of England dying at St. Germain's on the 


Cc 


diately took the title of king, which belonged to him 2 


« fon and heir of the late king his father. His moſt Chi- 


«* {tian majeſty made no difficulty of owning him under that 


« title; and, even ſome time before the death of the king 
«© of England, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty had affured him, 


that he would do fo: as his majeſty had always treated 


ec him as prince of Wales, the conſequence is natural to ſti: 


„him king of England, as ſoon as the king his father died. 


No reaſon oppoſes this, when there is no engagement ty 


the contrary; and it is certain, there is none in the treat; 
of Ryſwick. The fourth article of that treaty declate- 


only, that his moſt Chriſtian majefty ſhall not diſturb the 


king of Great-Britain in the peaceable poſſeſſion of his de- 


& minions ; nor aſſiſt with troops, or ſhips, or any oth. 


* ſuccour, thoſe, who ſhall attempt to diſturb him. His 
_ * moſt Chriſtian majeſty's intention is to obſerve punQualiy 


<« this article; and it is certain, that the title of king of En- 


c gland, which the prince of Wales could not diſpenſe with 
taking upon himſelf, will rot procure him any other d. 
„ ſiſtances from his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, than what the 
late king his father received ſince the treaty of Ryſwick, 
„ which were merely for his ſubſiſtence, and the alleviation 


of his misfortunes. The generoſity of his moſt Chrittian 


©. majeſty would not allow him to abandon either that prince 


<« or his family, He is no judge between the king of Gre? 


Britain and the prince of Wales. He cannot determire 


6 aganut 


16th of September 1701, the prince of Wales imme. 


ed 
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« againſt the latter, by refuſing him a title,, which his birth Will. III. 


« gives him. In a word, it is ſufficient, if his moſt Chri- 
6 han majeſty obſerves exactly the treaty of Ryſwick, and 


1701. 


« adheres ſtrictly to the terms of that treaty, at a time, 


« when the conduct of the king of Great-Britain and the 
« States-general, the ſailing of their fleets, the ſecret aſ- 
« ſiſtance which they give the emperor, the declarations 


« which they make in favour of that prince, the troops, 
« which they are railing in all parts, might be regarded with 


« much greater reaſon, as a real contravention to trea- 
« ties,” | | | | ; 


« Beſides, it is not a new thing to give to children the 


« titles of kingdoms, which the kings their fathers have loft, | 


« though the princes, who gs thoſe titles, are at peace 
« with thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of thoſe kingdoms, Hiſ- 


« tory furniſhes many examples among the kings of Naples 


and thoſe of Navarre. Laſtly, the kings of Poland of the 
« houſe of Vaſa, having loſt the kingdom of Sweden, were 


« treated by France as kings of Sweden till the peace of 


« Oliva, at the ſame time that there was the ſtricteſt alliance 
« with king Guſtavus and queen Chriſtina. I do not be- 
« lieve it to be neceſſary to cite theſe examples, fince no per- 
« ſon can conteſt, that his majeſty's conduct in this point is 
« juſt, worthy of his generotity, conformable to treaties, 


« and to what he has done for the late king of England, 


e fince he ſought an aſylum in France.” 


But this manifeſto could not paſs a dd world, ſince | 


France would aſſiſt him in claiming it, whenever the ſtate of 


| owning the pretender's right was a plain declaration, that 


their affairs would allow it. However, monſieur Pouſſin, amd. 1 
who had been ſecretary to monſieur de Tallard, and was left 692 


by him in England to manage the affairs of his court there, 
offered to preſent this manifeſto to ſecretary Vernon, who 
uſing to receive it, he cauſed the ſubſtance of it to be pub- 
iſhed under the title of, The French king's reafons for 
* owning the pretended prince of Wales king of England,” 
luppoſed to he communicated in a letter from Paris to a 
friend in London. Theſe reaſons were ſuppreſſed by the 
command of the government, and monfieur Pouſſin ordered 


to leave the kingdom by a limitted time; though a night or 
two before his departure, a thing happened, which made a 
great deal of noiſe ; for he was found at ſupper at a public 


tavern, with three members of the houſe of commons, Who 


were zealous oppoſers of the court, Mr. Anthony Hammond, 


ES Mr 
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The Engliſh 
nation in- 
flamed by 

| theſe pro- 
ceedings, | 
Burnet, 


Addreſſes 
from all 
| parts, 


| ſuppoſed to be Dr. Davenant, 


the Black Lift (a). 


to be their king. Even thoſe, who were perhaps ſecret 
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Mr. John Tredenham, and Dr. Charles Davenant. Thx 
gave an alarm of ſecret correſpondence ; and though 
———- excuſed themſelves upon accident and common civility, j 
they fell under great odium; and with others of their pam, 


were branded by the name of Pouſſineers, in a paper cally 


The conduct of the French court gave an univerſal diff, 
to the whole Engliſh nation: All people ſeemed poſleſy 
with an high indignation upon it, to ſee a foreign pom 
that was at peace with them, pretend to declare, who og 


well pleaſed with it, were yet, as it were, forced, for the 
own ſafety, to comply with the general ſenſe of the refty 
this matter. The city of London began with an addr, 


(a) The ſtory is thus related 
by a writer of their own party, 


in a piece intitled. Tom Dou- 


that 


A X KX &@ 


© ble returned out of the Coun- 
try: Or, the true Picture of 
a Modern Whig, ſet forth in 


Mr. Whiglove and Mr. Dou- 
ble.” He tells us, p. 48, 49. 


* 


Tredenham had agreed to ſup 
together that night. About ſe- 
ven in the evening Mr. Ham- 


mond and one Mr. Awberry, a 
Perſon of good ſubſtance and 
credit in the city, came to give 
Dr. Davenant a viſit at Gray's 


Inn. The doctor propoſed to 
them ſupping at a tavern in 
_ Holbourn ; but Mr. Hammond 


bother end of the town, and de- 
fired the doctor and Mr, Aw-_ 
| berry to be of their company, 
but Mr. Awberry ſaid he had 
buſineſs in the city. So they 
went together without him, and 
in the way made a viſit, where 
they ſtaid till near nine of the 
clock. From thence they went 
to Mr. Tredenham's lodgings, 


anſwered, he was engaged to 


meet Mr. Tredenham at the 


ho had left word he ns 


a ſecond dialogue between 
a quarter of an hour ſupp: 


came in: When the meat vu 
Mr. Hammond and Mr. 


monſieur Pouffin came to tx 


told monſieur Pouſſin he waz 
ſupper there with Mr. Trede. 
which D. Bernardino broug!t 


but, ſeeing two ſtrangers then 


ended, the company ſeperats 


the Blue Poſts in the Hay. nu. 
ket; whom accordingly the 
found there with D. Bernardin, 
the Spaniſh conſul, whom | 
had met in the Park, and, be. 
ing an old acquaintance, ha 
propoſed ſupping with him. |: 


actually upon the table, it ſeem; 


houſe, and inquired for D. &. 
nardino. The drawer fetche 
out Bernardino to him, wv 


ham, who had a general u. 
quaintance with monſieur Pol. 
ſin, they having lodged in e 
ſame houſe together. Lyn 


monſieur Pouſſin into the 100 


he made an apology, and it 
down. They * in 4 
ground-room, the door bei 
all the while open, and u 
waiters attending: and alt 
three quarters of an hour's i 
at molt, as ſoon as ſupper i 


| : wh.d 
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I which was preſented to the lords juſtices, in which they ex- Will. III. 
„ preſſed, ©© That they were nk ſenſible how much they 1701. 
a were in duty bound, highly to reſent that great indignity —— 
* ( and affront offered to his majeſty by the French king, in 


« giving the title of King of England, Scotland, and 
( Frelan to the . pretended prince of Wales, contrary to 
« his majeſty's moſt juſt and lawful title, and to the ſeveral 
« acts of parliament for ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown 
« in the Proteſtant line. That by this it was apparent, that 
« he deſigned, as much as in him lay, to dethrone his ma- 
« jeſty, to extirpate the Proteſtant religion out of theſe his 
« majeſty's kingdoms, and to invade their liberties and pra- 


S 


« the preſervation of his perſon, and the defence of his juſt 
« rights, in oppoſition to all invaders of his crown and 
„ dienity.” 8 


S 


A. > 


his majeſty gave ſpecial directions to the lords juſtices, to ac- 
quaint the lord mayor and aldermen with the great fatisfac- 
tion he had upon receiving it. According to this prece- 
dent, numerous addreſſes came from all parts of the king- 
dom. A great diverſity of ſtile appeared in theſe addreſſes; 
ſome avoided to name the French king, the prince of Wales, 
or the act of ſettlement, and only reflected on the tranſaction 
in France in general and foft words. But others carried the 
matter farther, encouraging the king to go on in his alliances, 
promiſing him all faithful aſſiſtance in ſupporting them; and 
alluring him, that, when he ſhould think fit to call a new 
parliament, they would chuſe fuch members as ſhould con- 
cur in enabling him to maintain his alliances, This raiſed 
the diviſions of the nation higher. 


—— 
12 
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pare for his return; but was detained at the Hague above a 
month, by a fevere indiſpoſition, which was concealed as 


„„ Foc” . . > 


great confuſion in England, and other parts. Ihe king be- 


« perties, for the maintaining whereof his majeſty had ſig- 
« nalized his zeal by the often hazarding his precious lite. 
« They therefore aſſured his majeſty, that they wauld at all 
times, and upon all occaſions, exert the utmoſt of their 
« abilities, and contribute whatever lay in their power for 


much as poſſible; becauſe the very news of his ſickneſs would 
have been an obſtruction to the intereſts of Europe; and, if 
his death had happened at that time, it muſt have occaſioned 


This addreſs being traninitted to the king in Holland, 


The king having finiſhed his alliances, and eſpecially that The king | 
between England, Holland, and the empire, began to pre- prepares © 


return iy 


England 


gan now to conſider his illneſs as a preſage, that he had not 
long to live; and was fo ſenſible of his declining ſtate, tout : 
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—— but charged him at the ſame time, to ſay nothing of it ti 


A new par- 
liament cal- 


led. 


Burnet, 


former parliament had been ſecretly aſked, How they though: 


they would begin where they had left off, and would inſiſt on 
their impeachments. The new miniſtry ſtruggled hard 
againſt a diflolution, and when they ſaw the king reſolved 
on it, ſome of them left his ſervice. This convinced the 
nation, that the king was not in a double game, which had 


| heats in elections increaſed with every new ſummons ; and 


this was thought ſo critical a conjuncture, that both fides 
exerted their full ſtrength (b). M 


and the firſt thing that fell under debate upon his return, was, 


'Tith of that month for diſſolving it, and ſummoning anothe: 
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he told the earl of Portland, That he found himſelf 6 
weak, that he could not expect to live another ſummer , 


6 he was dead.“. 
The king at laſt embarked towards the beginning of No. 
vember, and landed at Margate on the 4th of that month; 


whether the parliament ſhould be continued, or diffolved, 
and a new one called. Some of the leading men of the 


they ſhould proceed, if they ſhould meet again? Of theſe, 
whilſt fome anfwered doubtfully, others ſaid poſitively, that 


been confidently given out before, and was too eafily be- 
lieved by many. The parliament being firſt prorogued till the 
13th of November, a proclamation was publiſhed on the 


to meet at Weſtminſter on the 3oth of December. The 
Moft of the great countries 
and 


(b) There was publiſhed 10 chuſing ſuch perſons, as may 
upon this occaſion a pamphlet “ enable his majeſty, in con- 


in 4to, intitled, The candi- „ junction with his allies, to the 
dates tried: Or, a certain „ reſtore the balance of Europe. ul 
© way how to avoid miſtakes © How neceſſary this is to be, gi 
in chuſing members for the I need not (ſays he) ment on, 4 
* enſuing Parliament:* The au- “ fince nothing can be plaiver, : 
thor of- which begins with ob- „than that if Spain and the Spa- 4 
ſerving, “ That there is no © niſh Weſt-Indies, or Flan- 4 
_ «© perſon in the leaſt acquainted * ders, remain in the power of 5 
with the preſent poſture of France, the nation 1s irreco. 5 

* affairs, but muſt ſee, that „ verably loſt; and that, if ve , 
upon the choice of a good or „ miſs this opportunity, ve g 


* jll houſe of commons, de- „ cannot in all human probabi. 
«« pends the happineſs or mi- © lity expect another. And e 


( ſery of this nation; and * conſequently an ill choice . - 


_ « gracious king has, by diſſolv- © as can never be retrieved. | 


therefore it is, that our moſt * this juncture is ſuch an error, 
ing the laſt parliament, given * Therefore it is highly neceſ⸗ 
his people an opportunity of © ſary to offer ſome marks, 


t 
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nd the chief cities choſe men who were zealous for the 


whereby perſons of the mean - 
« eft capacities may diſtinguiſh 
s their friends from their ene- 
s mies ; thoſe, that pretend to 
« be ſo, from thoſe, that are 
« really fo.” He then ſhews, 
hat, as the nation was divided 


nto two parties, known in for- 
ner reigns by the names of 
Whigs and Tories, ſo it was 


in that the Papiſts, the ſwear- 
ig and the non-ſwearing Jaco- 
bes, agree in applauding and 


ſporting the latter, and in 


rriling and oppoſing the for- 
ner. Ane therefore thoſe, who 
yere not otherwiſe capable of 
licovering the nation's friends 
fom its enemies, could not well 
de miſtaken, if in all elections 


they went counter to the Jaco- 


bites, and oppoſed the party 
they eſpouſed. To ſhew that it 
xz reaſonable to act thus, he 


exmines what grounds the Tory 


had given the Jacobites 
1 


ſo much in love with 
them, and by conſequence for 


the well-wiſhers to the govern- 
nent and the Proteſtant reli- 
gion, not to confide in them. 
„Have not theſe (ſays he) 
good reaſons for their kind- 


" neſs, ſince the party, eſpe- 


* cially their leaders, have all 


along ſhewn their diſaffection 


" to the preſent eſtabliſhment ? 
How could they declare 
" themſelves fuller for what 


" they call the right line, than 
by oppoſing the abdication, 
de recognition, not allowing 
dis majeſty to be a righiful 


king, and againſt entering 
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f into an aſſoci ation to preſerve 


of 


us into confuſton. 


= 


ment, when in moſt immi- 


nent danger. They owe them 


eternal gratitude for oppoſing 
all ſuch equal and ef me- 
thods for raiſing money as 


would have kept us out of 


debt, on pretence leſt the 
king, whoſe ambition and 
delight it was to head armies, 
might, dy the eaſe of the 
E found in paying them, 

e tempted to perpetuate the 
war, or elſe the nation might 
be induced to continue them 
in time of peace. By which 
means we run 
banks and other deficient 
funds, which deſtroyed cre- 
dit, and plunged the nation 
in immenſe debts, The party, 


not content herewith, were 


againft recoining the money, 


though it is evident, the not 


doing of it would have brought 
After- 
wards they not only oppoſed 
its going by weight till re- 
coined, but obliged the na- 
tion to make good all that 
was clipped, or to be clipped, 
by ſuch a time, of which 
none had any advantage but 
the traders in money, who, 
of all men, did not deſerve. 
ſuch a favour, Neither was 
this all, but they were for 


* raiſing the filver coin; and, 


when they could not carry 


that, they fought it out to 


the laſt for keeping up the 
price of guineas. What could 
the Jacobites defire more, 
ſince that very thing (had it 
2 ſucceſsful, would have 
een of moſt fatal conſe- 


li; majefty and the govern- | ** quence? It is certain che 


French 


king Will. III. 
and 1701. 


into land- 


Will. III. and government (); but the rotten part of our conſtitutim 


1701. as an eminent author ſtiles the ſmall boroughs, were in 


416 


«c 


* 


« 
« much on this project; for, 
when he found the nation, 
notwithſtanding the counter- 
aſſurances given him by his 
creatures, had overcome all 
the difficulties relating to the 
recoining of the money, he 
deſpaired of bringing about 
his deſigns by a war, but 
hoped to do it more effec- 
tually in a time of peace by 


«c 
66 


6c 


60 


«c 


T7 
60 
« animoſities he could ſet on 
foot by the help of his party 
© here.” He then proceeds to ob- 
ſerve, that the Jacobites could not 


be miſtaken in their men, when 


* thoſe, that were moſt inſtru- 


mental in the late reigns to 
carry on their villainous de- 
ſigns, are the leading men of 
that party now ; and, the 
more they were concerned in 


at home, and abroad in de- 


preſſing of Holland, and ex- 


alling of France, the more 
they are careſſed; as if that, 
and a violent oppoſition to the 
preſent conſtitution, joined 
with an implacable hatred to 


4 
4 
s 
6 
- 
s 
4 
s 
4 
. 
4 
« 
4 


al its friends, were the quali- 


1 


ncations, that moſt recom- 
* menced them to head the 
party. He then expoſes their 


conduct in endeavouring to ſave 


Sir John Fenwick, when they 
were convinced in conſcience, 
that he was guilty ; and, though 
they had pretended to abandon - 


their former Tory- principles, 
this was only a ſcheme of diſ- 


ſimulation the better to effect 
their deſigns, and to ingrauate 
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French king depended very themſelves with the 


cc 


46 
990 


; — 


the jealouſies, diviſions, and 


promoting Popery and ſlaveryß 


ah tives, that in the af —_ 


Mary 
place 


That, with regard to the 2 
* of ſucceſſion,” © though 

could not have oppoſe j 
openly, without putting c 
the maſk, and it muſt hy 
gone down, Whether they 
would or not, having tis 
weight of the nation with x, 
vet they did what they cod 
to ſhew their diſlike of i, by 
treating it with an air of co. 


6c 
60 


«cc 


« tempt and ridicule, and te © 
putting Sir John Boyle: u Wi © 
** the chair, and conſtantly ru WW © 
ning out of the houſe as ſon WW © © 
« as he had taken it, ws u 
« ſign they intended it any gre Wi * 
« honour. In a word, tee“ 
« conduct was ſuch, that de“ 
lords, though they delignl WW £ 
« ſeveral _ amendments, du“ © 
«© not truft the bill down pai, iſ © { 
« for fear it might occaion il. t 
„the loſing it, and ſo in- b 
« diately paſſed it.” He 
very full hkewiſe in ſhevighi „ 
how great friends the T0.“ 
party, in the two houſes, a0" * 
thoſe in the miniſtry, had ben © 
to France, by their couco: hl © 
upon the French king's matt b 
his grandſon king of Spain, wM Þ 
in many other inſtances. the 
(e) The city of London will Þ 
the borough of Southwark &: t 
livered to their member; * EY 
markable papers of inſtruca * 
That from the city was ,, 
lows: ned c R 
« Gentlemen, | ou 

« We earneftly defire 2 
charge you, our re picleta C g 


intereſts. 


« ing parliament you heartily 
« purſue the engagements made 
to his majeſty in the addreſs 
« of this city, and other loyal 
« addrefles from all parts of the 
kingdom. To this purpoſe 
« we expect that, to the utmoſt 
« of your power, and without 


to put his majeſty into a con- 


doubted right and title to the 
« crown, and to vindicate his 


« enable him in this critical 
„juncture to provide for the 


' 

a * ſecurity of his kingdoms; to 
appear at the head of the 
+ WF © Proteſtant intereſt; to make 
good his alliances, and, in 
conjunction with his alles, 
in, WF © fo to reduce the French king, 

that it may be no longer in 


« preſs the reſt of Europe. 


de ſire you diligently to labour 
do preſerve an entire good 
ern correſpondence between the 
(2: © two bouſes of parliament, and 
cio hinder the purſuing of private 
a piques and animoſities; to 
take care of our trade, ſup- 
port public credit, make good 
. the deficiencies, and to have 
MI" ſpecial regard to the royal 
100 navy. And fo God proſper 
% Pour undertakings,” | 


Mars of Kurope, that it is more 
frmarkable than the other. 


„ loſs of time, you endeavour 


„ dition to maintain his un- 


« and the nation's honour : TO 


« his power to diſturb and op- 
In 
order to theſe good ends, we 


That ſrom the borough of ö 
wouthwark paves fo diſtinet and 
conciſe a recapitulation of the 
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places wrought on to chuſe bad men. However, upon the Will. III. 
whole, it appeared, that a clear majority was in the king's 


The 


« Gentlemen, a 


It is notorious, that for 


more than forty years the 
French king hath affected 
univerſal monarchy ; that he 
has conſtantly purſued the 


_ ſame by all methods of vio- 


lence, rapine and injuſtice ; 
and that he has no otherwiſe 
reparded his oaths, treaties, 
and religion, than as ſo many 
ſolemn cheats to catch and 


inſnare all that have depended 
on him. 8 | 


« To inable himſelf to marry 
the infanta of Spain, he by 


* oath, renounced any title to 


that crown for all the iſſue of 
that marriage ; yet he hath 
made the invalidity of thar 
renunciation the ground-work 


of every one of his wars with 


the king of Spain. 8 
„By the pyrenean treaty, he 
ſtipulated with that king to 
give no aſſiſtance to his enemy 
the king of Portugal ; yet 


* preſently after diſpatched ſo 


many troops to the aſſiſtance 
of that prince, as reduced 
tie Spinmſh monarchy to a 


degree of weakneſs, from 


which it hath never ſince re- 


covered. | 

„Ile Julled the Spaniards 
allcep wich repeated promiſes 
of friendſiip; and then, 


without giving him any time 
to prepare for his defence, 
cariied his conqueſts over the 
oreateſt part of Flanders, and 
was prevented only by the 
triple alliance of England, 

„e Felland, - 


— — —_S 


2 36 
Will. III. 


The Gath -- a 
„ Folland, and the king of 


% Sweden, from reducing of 


parliament 
opened, 


Dec, 30. 
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The parliament being met, according to their ſy 
1701. On the 3oth of December, the king came to the houſe d 


« the remainder. of that pro- 
% vince. | 


To the everlaſting diſho- 


e' nour of the late king Charles 


„the Second, he diſengaged 


that prince from ſo neceſſary * 
an alliance, and preſently af- 
ter invaded the ſeven United 
4% Provinces with all his forces; 


« and could give no better rea- 


« ſon for a bloody war, which 
«© reduced thoſe flouriſhing ſtates 


* almoſt to utter ruin, than 


that he had been ill ſatisfied 


% with their conduct. 5 
« To break a powerful con- 


federacy againſt him, he made 
** the peace of Nimeguen, by 


6 which conceſſion was made 


to him of almoſt all his con- 
gqueſts in that war; and im- 
% mediately after invaded the 
* empire himſelf, to aſſiſt his 


*© infidel confederate. 


_ «& The peace of Ryſwick gave 
nan end to that war, and a 
** balance to Europe, till the 
 *£ French, by colour of a will 
ſurreptitiouſly gained from 


* the late king of Spain, in fa- 


* vour of the duke of Anjou, 
has poſſeſſed himſelf of the 


*+ Spaniih monarchy, contrary 


to his own renunciation and 
„the Pyrencan treaty. Flan- 
ders and Milan he hath in- 
„ veſted with his own troops, 
„ while the duke of Anjou is 
forced to govern the reſt of 
that monarchy, as viceroy to 
„his grandfather, both to ob- 
„ tain his ſupport, and for 
_ « fear of being excluded from 


A 
* 


liament has put an end ' 


Peer, 


a better kingdom. He hu 
exalted him upon thi 
good ſucceſs, and has a. 
ready named a viceroy fo 
more countries, by giving thy 
title of his majeſty's kingdom 
to the pretended prince 9 


Wales. Our condition mat 


be very miſerable, if we an 
to be governed by the diſcs 
tion of a king, who hath de. 
ſtroyed the Proteſiants of hy 
own kingdom by the ſword, 
fire, and gallies: We can 
hope to be uſed with preate: 
tenderneſs than his own {ub. 
jects. ; | | 

« Nevertheleſs, we cannot 
doubt but his repeated il 


« ſucceſſes in Italy, the vat 
debts of his crown, increaſe 


by his prodigious expences 
among his confederate pris 
ces, will oblige him to offer 
a treaty, that he may ſave by 


a peace, a conſiderable ſhare 
of the Spaniſh monarchy, 
rather than loſe the whole by 


a war. And we had reaion 
to be afraid, that the diviſion 
of the two houſes of pariia- 
ment, the animoſities o thoſe 
men, that have oppoſed the 
Settlement, the Recognition 


and Aſſociation, and the 


great Authority of others, 


who, in former reigns, bat 
always given countenance fo 


the French invaſions, migi 


i A his majeſty to hearken 


to ſuch a peace, as Franc 


would pleaſe to give him. 


« But we hope, gentlemer. 
that the diſſolution of the pa 


— e 


« the diviſion of the two hou- 
s ſex; and we have that aſſu- 
« ance of your integrity and 
„moderation, that you will do 
« nothing to revive the ſame 


on Wl diriſion. It is indeed very 
ö popular and very juſt to be 
Nut {wm with ſuch miniſters, as 


« have betrayed the common- 
« wealth But, when the 


de. - lords, fo conſiderable a part 
of the legiſlative power, have 
it, Wi « eſpouſed the innocency of 
"ot BN « any perſon, we hope you 
8 pill either give credit to their 


authority, or defer your re- 
* ſegtments during our common 
danger. We are aſſured, that 
« you will neither join with the 
« enemies of the king, nor 


* to hang upon the wheels of 
the government. = 

We beſeech you, gentle- 
men, not to be amuſed with 
" the offers of any treaties from 
the French king; or, for the 


. T7 8 a. &. 2 


* ſupplies, that ſhall be conve- 
* ment, before he ſhall have 
given intire ſatisfaction to the 
* emperor for his right to the 
* ypantſh monarchy, and to 
bis majeſty for the affront put 
* upon him and his people, by 
© giving the title of his king - 
doms to the pretended prince 
* of Wales. We hope you will 
be ready upon all occaſions 


to addreſs the king, that he 


„vill never enter into any 
" treaty with France, which 
* ſhall not effectually ſecure to 
l his people their religion and 

commerce. 5 


N 


„with the advocates of France, 


* ſake thereof, to defer any 
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ws, and ſent for the commons, to whom the lord-keeper Will. III. 
pnified his majeſty's pleaſure, that they ſhould forthwith 1501, 


We beſeech you, gentle- 
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« men, that ſetting aſide all 


* other buſineſs, you will be ſo 
« early and ſo liberal in your 
« ſupplies to his majeſty, to 
« {ſupport his great alliances, 
« that France may have no 
* hopes, nor her enemies any 
« fears of the neutrality of Eng- 
% land. That other princes, 


like thoſe of Savoy, Portugal, 


« and Cologne, may not make 
„ ſeperate treaties for them- 
* ſelves with the common ene- 
« my of Europe, 

We beſeech you, gentle- 
« men, to be careful of the 
« credit of the government, 
«© and to join your votes with 
« ſuch as ſhall be for the moſt 
«« ſpeedy and moſt eaſy methods 
«+ of raiſing money; that the 
„ blame of buying every thing 
„ for the king at exceſhve 
prices may not be caſt upon 


the miniſters, which has been 
« moſt juſtly due to the diſtance 


or inſufficiency of thoſe funds, 


«© which parliaments have given. 


Above all, gentlemen, we 


„ conjure you to be moſt ten- 


«« der of the perſon of his ma- 
«« jeſty ; to endeavour, that no 
« indignity may be offered to a 
* prince born for the good of 


40 Europe 1 diſtinguiſh be- 


<«« tween one that ſits upon his 
„ throne, and ſends generals 


© neighbours, and a king, who 
„has fo liberally and ſo gene- 


abroad to make ſlaughters 
* and deſolation among his 


«© rouſly expoſed his life for the 
liberty of his country againſt 


„ this common enemy.“ 


| proceed 
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Will. III. proceed to the choice of a ſpeaker, and preſent him the pen 


1701. 


The king's © 
laſt ſpeech 
In parlia- 
ment. 
„. 
III. 18 5. 


may be ſaid to continue, yet they are put to the expence 


„ ſible manner, in reſpect to our trade, which will ſoon be- 
come precarious in all the variable branches of it; in reſpect 
eto our peace and may at home, which we cannot hope 


council inclined to Sir Thomas; but Mr. Harley was elected 
by a majority of fourteen voices. The king opened the pu. 
liament with the beſt ſpeech that he, or perhaps any other 


4 ſeaſonable addrefies of my people. 


£ ligion, or the preſent and future quiet and happineſs d 
Pp his country, that I need not preſs you to lay it ſerioully to | 
e heart, and to conſider what further effectual means may 
“e be uſed, for ſecuring the ſucceſſion of the crown in the 


< ders, and their open and ſecret abettors. 


© minions, and by that means he has ſurrounded his neigh- 


this ſpeech, which was fo ac- frames in almoſt every houſe in 
ceptable to the well wiſhers to England and Holland, as his 
the revolution, and their friends majeſty's laſt legacy to his on 
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morning. The competition for that office lay between M. 
Robert Harley and Sir Thomas Littleton. The king 201 


prince, ever made to his people (d). 


cc My Lore and Gentlemen, 
. myſelf you are met together full of that jul 


ſenſe of the common danger of Europe, and the x. 
c ſentment of the late proceedings of the French king, which 
< has been ſo fully and univerſally expreſſed in the loyal and 


Ihe owning and ſetting up the retended” prince of 
ec Wales for king of England, is not only the higheſt indi. 
< nity offered to me and the nation, but does ſo nearly con. 
c cern every man, who has a regard for the Proteſtant fe. 


6 Proteſtant line, and extinguiſhing the hopes of all preten- 


By the French king's placing his grandſon on the throne | 
ce of Spain, he is in a condition to oppreſs the reſt of Eu- 
c rope, unlets ſpeedy and effectual meaſures be taken. Un- 
ce der this pretence, he is become the real maſter of the 
<« whole Spaniſh monarchy ; he has made it to be intirely 
depending on France, and diſpoſes of it as his own do- 


<« bours in ſuch a manner, that, though the name of peace 


cc and inconveniencies of war. 
„This mult affect England in the novel and moſt ſen- 


(d) The lord Sommers is ſup- Jecoritions in Engliſh, Dutch 
poſed to have aſſiſted in framing and French, and hung up in 


abroad, that it was printed with and all Frotefant 9 4 
Hog 4 
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England ought to take in the preſervation of the liberty 


In order to obviate the general calamity, with which 
the reſt of Chriſtendom is threatened by this exorbitant 
« power of France, I have concluded ſeveral alliances, ac- 
« cording to the encouragement given me by both houſes 
« of parliament, which I will direct ſhall be laid before you, 
« and which, I doubt not, you will enable me to make 
« pod. 2 os 
« There are ſome other treaties ſtill depending, that ſhall 
ge likewiſe communicated to you as ſoon as they are per- 
S fected. N 5 5 
« It is fit I ſhould tell you, the eyes of all Europe are 
« upon this parliament ; all matters are at a ſtand, till your 
« refolutions are known; and therefore no time ought to be 
x, _— 
« You have yet an opportunity, by God's bleſſing, to ſe- 
cure to you and your poſterity, the quiet enjoyment of 
« your religion and liberties, if you are not wanting to your- 
« ſelves, but will exert the ancient vigour of the Engliſh 
« nation; but I tell you plainly, my opinion is, if you do 
not lay hold on this occaſion, you have no reaſon to hope 
« for another. 1 „„ 
« In order to do your part, it will be neceſſary to have a 
great ſtrength at ſea, and to provide for the ſecurity of our 
« ſhips in harbour; and alto that there be ſuch a force at 
land, as is expected in proportion to the forces of our al- 
“ lies. 3 „ e 


Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


do recommend theſe matters to you with that concern 
* and earneſtneſs, which their importance requires. At the 
* lame time I cannot but preſs you to take care of the public 
* credit, which cannot be preſerv'd but by keeping ſacred 
that maxim, That they ſhall never be loſers, who truſt to 
« 4 parliamentary lecurity. a ne „ 
Iltis always with regret, when I do aſk aids of my people; 
* but you will obſerve, that I defire nothing which relates 
* to any perſonal expence of mine; I am only preſſing you 
* todo all you can for your own ſafety and honour, at ſo 
: critical and dangerous a time ; and am willing, that what 
„siven, ſhould be wholly appropriated to the purpoſes for 
„Mich it is intended- EE: FD 

1 hs 5 d And 


« ſhould long continue; and in reſpect to that part which Will. III. 


Will. III. 5 0 . J 
I. „ per to put you in mind, that, during the late war, I or- 
— „ dered the accounts to be laid yearly before the parliamen, 


— — 
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“ And, ſince I am ſpeaking on this head, I think it pw. 


e and alſo gave my aſſent to ſeveral bills for taking the public 
« accounts, that my ſubjects might have the ſatis faction 9 
« know, how the money given for the war was applied; 
« and I am willing that matter may be put in any further Way 
« of examination, that it may appear, whether there were 
4 any miſapplications and miſmanagements ; or whether the 
« debt, that remains upon us, has really ariſen from the 
4 ſhortneſs of the ſupplies, or the deficiency of the funds, 
6 ] have already told you, how neceſlary diſpatch will be 
4 for carrying on that great public buſineſs, whereon our ſafety, 
cc and all that is valuable to us depends. I hope, what time can 
ec be ſpared, will be employed about thoſe other very deſirable 
ce things, which I have ſo often recommended from the 
<« throne ; I mean, the forming ſome good bills for employ- 
tc ing the poor, for encouraging trade, and the further ſup- 
© pxeſſion of vice. . | „ | 


CL My Lords and Gentlemen, 


„I hope you are come together determined to avoid a 
© manner of diſputes and differences; and reſolved to ad 
« with a general and hearty concurrence for promoting the 
common caule, which alone can make this a happy ſeſ- 
“ ſion. . OI tl, | 

I ſhould think it as great a bleſſing as could befal Eng- 
* land, if I could obſerve you as much inclined to lay aſide 
* thoſe unhappy fatal animoſities, which divide and weaken 
« you, as I am diſpoſed to make all my ſubjects ſafe and ealy 
„as to any, even the higheſt offences committed againſt me. 
Let me conjure you to diſappoint the only hopes of our 
enemies by your unanimity, I have ſhewn, and will al- 
* ways ſhew, how deſirous I am to be the common father of 
all my people. Do you, in like manner, lay aſide parties 
e and diviſions. Let there be no other diſtinction heard of 
c amongſt us for the future, but of thoſe who are for the 
<« Proteſtant religion, and the preſent eſtabliſhment, and of 
» thoſe who mean a Popiſh prince, and a French govern- 
33 3 ook 

I will only add this; if you do in good earneſt deſire to 
e ſee England hold the balance of Europe, and to be indeed 
at the head of the Proteſtant intereſt, it will appear by you 
right improving the preſent opportunity (. This 


r WD WWW 3&4. 
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© it. The lords began the new year with expreſſing, © That 


« moſt gracious ſpeech, for which they returned their moſt 
u humble and hearty thanks. And though the ſeveral par- 
« ticulars, which his majeſty was pleaſed to recommend to 
« them, were of the higheſt importance, and they would 
« loſe no time in proceeding to the conſideration of them 
« with great duty to his. majeſty ; yet they could not defer 
« exprefſing their juſt reſentments of the proceedings of the 
6 French king, in owning and ſetting, up the pretended 
« prince of Wales for king of England, and other his ma- 
6 jeſty's realms and dominions; which they took to be the 
« phe indignity, that could be offered to his ſacred majeſty 
@ and this kingdom. And they aſſured his majeſty, they were 
« {0 ſenſible thereof, that they were reſolved to aſſiſt his ma- 
« jeſty to the utmoſt of their power in defending his ſacred 
« rerſon and government from all attempts whatſoever, that 
« ſhould be made either from his open or ſecret enemies. 
And, that no enemies to their religion and country might 

c ever hope to proſper in their attempts againſt them, when. 
to their great unhappineſs, it ſhould pleaſe God to deprive 

© them of his majeſty's protection, they further declared their 
« reſolutions to aſſiſt and defend, to the utmoſt of their power, 

* apainſt the pretended prince of Wales, and all other pre- 

tender, whatſoever, every perſon and perſons, who had 
« right to ſucceed to the crown of theſe realms, by virtue of 
* the two acts of parliament, intitled, © An act declaring the 

rights and liberties of the ſubject, and ſettling the ſucceſſion ' 
* of the crown ;* and, An act for the further limitation of 
* the crown, and better ſecuring the rights and liberties of 
* the ſubject. And they concluded with their carneſt prayers _ 
* to Almighty God, for his majeſty's long and happy reign 


« over them.“ 


Their lordſhips ordered all ſuch as were willing, to ſign Burnet, 
this addreſs, which was entered into their books. This was b. 295. 


vithout a precedent, and yet it was promoted by thoſe, who, 

s was thought, hoped, by fo unuſual a practice, to prevent 

any further proceedings on that head. he 5 
To this addreſs his majeſty made this anſwer, © I heartily 


* thank you for your very ſeaſonable addreſs, and fot all your 


* kind expreſſions of duty to mein it; and I recommend to 
k you to take into your ſpeedy conſideration the other matters 
mentioned in my ſpeech, and doubt not but that your re- 
„ „ 7 . V 


This wiſe and affectionate ſpeech was extremely grateful Will. III. 
both houſes, and they were very unanimous in their thanks 1701-2. 


6 they had heard with all imaginable ſatis faction his majeſty's 3 
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Will. III.“ 
1701-2. 
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ſolutions will be for the honour and ſafety of the kin, 
dom.” | | | | d 
The commons likewiſe, on the 5th of January, « ,, 
turned their moſt humble and hearty thanks to his mz 
for his moſt gracious ſpeech, and humbly craved lesen 
aſſure him, that they would ſupport and defend his lay 
and rightſul title to the crown of theſe realms, againſt 
pretended prince of Wales, and all his open and ſecre 
abettors and adherents, and all other his majeſty's enemies 
whatſoever : and that they would inable him to ſhew hi; 


juſt reſentment of the affront and indignity offered to hi 


majeſty and this nation by the French king, in taking 
upon him to declare the pretended prince of Wales king 
England, Scotland and Ireland: And that they were firmly 
and unanimouſly reſolved to maintain and ſupport the ſuc: 
ccilion to the imperial crown of this realm, and the do- 
minions and territories thereunto belonging, in the Pre- 
teſtant line, as the ſame was ſettled by an act, declaring 
the rights and liberties of the ſubject, and ſettling the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown, and further provided for by an i& 


of the laſt parliament, intitled, An act for the furthe: 


limitation of the crown,” &c, And they declared, that, 
for the better effecting the ſame, they would, to the ut- 


moſt of their power, inable his majeſty to make goo! a! 


thoſe alliances his majeſty had made or ſhould make, pur: 
ſuant to the addrefles and advices of his moſt dutiful an: 


loyal commons of the laſt parliament, for the prelervins 
the liberties of Europe, and reducing the exorbitant pow: 
of France.” 5 


To this addreſs the king returned the following anſwer 


Gentlemen, 


l give you hearty thanks for this addrefs, which! look 
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upon as a good omen for the ſeſſion. The unanimity, 
with which it paſled, adds greatly to the ſatisfaction I re- 
ceive from it. So good a ſtep, at your firſt entrance upon 
buſineſs, cannot but raiſe the hopes of all who wiſh ve! 


to England and the common cauſe. I can deſire no mor: 
of you, than to proceed as you have begun; and I depend 
upon it. For, when I confider how chearfully and un. 


verſally you concurred in this addreſs, I cannot doubt vu! 


every one of you will ſincerely endeavour to make it & 


ſectual in all the parts of i.” _ The 
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ue of Europe, more eſpecially ariſing from the duke of 1701-2, 
ujou's poſſeſſing the crown of Spain, which made in effect 
conjunction with France, and ſo muſt inevitably overthrow 
de balance of power, unleſs timely prevented by ſtrong al- 
Lances of other ſtates and princes ; the 6th of January pre- 
ented a ſecond addreſs to the king, wherein they made fo 


ne and ample a repreſentation of the French king's unjuſt 


and violent proceedings, that it greatly helped to confirm 


exery one in their juſt abhorrence of them, and their zeal to 
have him reduced to reaſon (a). | 


lows : 


ud dutiful ſubjects, the lords 
ritual and temporal in par- 


lament aſſembled, are highly 
{nfble of what we owe to Al- 
nighty God for the great deli- 


rerance he hath . for 
w by your majeſty, We are 
kighly ſenſible of his mercies in 


preſerving you hitherto in ſo 


many public and private dan- 

, to which your ſacred per- 
on hath been expoſed ; and we 
hope the ſame Providence will 


| carry your majeſty through the 


great work, which ſcems re- 
ſerved for you, the reducing the 
exorbitant power of France, 
al maintaining the balance of 
Europe. | 5 

all true Engliſhmen, fince 
ne decay of the Spaniſh mo- 
harchy, have ever taken it for 
Fanted, that the 1ecurity of 


der religion, liberty and pro- 


petty, that their honour, their 


wealth and their trade, depend 


chiellß opon the proper mea- 
es to be taken from time to 
une in parliament againſt the 


mowing power of France. Put 


s their peculiar bleſling in 
ri majeſty's reign, to have a 


(a) This addreſs was as fol- 


prince upon the throne, who 


not only agrees with them in 
„We your majeſty's loyal 


this opinion, but who, in the 


frequent parliaments aſſembled, 


is ever reminding them of this 


their greateſt concern; and who, 


The lords ſe- 


cond addreſs. 


to compleat their happineſs, is 


always ready, with the hazard 
of his perſon, to ſupport his 


ſubjects and allies, againſt their 


common enemy. 


And we eſteem it a further 


good fortune, in the time of 


public danger, that the French 
king has taken thoſe meaſures, 


ten violated. Neither can he 
hope any longer to cover his 
ambitious deſigns, or juſtify Js 


which will make it impoſlible 
for him to impoſe any more up- 
on the Mold by treaties ſo of- 


u{urpations under the ſpecious 


pretences of peace. 


Your majeſty has ſo juſtly re- 


preſented the danger to Which 


Zarope is expoſed by the French 
king's placing his grandſon on 
the throne of Spain; your ma- 


jelly is ſo juſtly ſenſible, that 


under that pretence he is be- 
come abſalvie maſter of the 


whole we: monarchy ; and 


we are ſo well apprized of the 


dangerous conſequence of this 
bold attempt, that we think it 


22 


moſt 
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State of af- 


fairs laid 
before the 
commons. 


States- general, Sept. 26, 1701. 


Their reſo- 
lutions 
Pr. H. C. 


1. T he treaty between himſelf, king of Denmark, and the 


HE-HISTORY 
To bring the houſe of commons into more effectual ny, 
ſures for eſpouſing and ſupporting the cauſe of a new wy 
the king commanded Mr. ſecretary Vernon to lay befor 
them the copies of the treaties of the grand alliance, yiz 


DK 


States-general, June 15, 1701. 2. The ſecret articles q 
that treaty. 3. The treaty between the emperor, his mz. 
jeſty, and the States-general, Sept. 7, 1701. 4. A con. 
vention between his majeſty, the king of Sweden, and the 
5. The treaty between hj 
majeſty and the States-general, Novemb. 11, 1701. Al 
which were ſo well approved, that the houſe immediately re. 
ſolved, that a ſupply be granted to his majeſty ; and tha 


= 


- whoever ſhould advance or lend to his majeſty's Exchequer 


moſt proper to aſſure your ma- 


_ zeſty in your own words, that 


we are under the higheſt impa- 


tience, that ſpecdy and effectual 


meaſures may be taken againſt 

the undoubted ambition of the 

French king. . 
And as the placing his grand- 


ſon upon the throne of Spain, 


is, viſibly to the whole world, 


s the cauſe of all thoſe dangers 


mentioned in your majeſty's 
ſpeech, and of the breach of the 
balance of power of Europe, 
which the people of England are 
ſo deeply engaged to preſerve ; 
io we humbly conceive the re- 
medy is as apparent as the diſ- 


caſe; and that your majeſty, 


your ſubjects, and allies, can 


never be ſafe and ſecure. till the 


houſe of Auſtria be reſtored to 
their rights, and the invader of 
the Spaniſh monarchy brought 


to reaſon. 


Jo conclude, Sir, as we hum 


bly addreſſed to your majeſty 
laſt parliament to enter into al- 


liances with the emperor, the 


States of Holland, and other 
_ princes and ſtates, willing to 


unite againſt the powerofFrance; 


our part, which may anſwer ti: 


friends abroa 


of Europe, and eſtabliſhing Us 


2. © © 8 


the 


© 
| 4 


ſo we take the liberty at th 
time to aſſure you, we are wil. 
ling and zealous to lay hold df 
this opportunity, which the 
bleſſing of God, and your ma- 
jeſty's care have put into cu 
hands; reſolving to make ou: 
utmoſt efforts for our own ſecu. 
rity, and the ſupport of our 2. 
lies; defiring of your majeſly to 
reſt aſſured, that no time ſha! 
be loſt, nor any thing wanting! 


or. =. S&. F=— => 


— — 
— 


reaſonable expectations of our 
| ; not doubtin; 

but to ſupport the reputation c! 
the Engliſh name, when er 
gazed under fo great a prince it 
the glorious cauſe of maintain 
ing the liberty of Europe.” 
His majeſty, in anſwer to thi 
addreſs, declared. That h 
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common ſccarity.“ 
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berer ſhould advance the further ſum of fifty thouſand pounds, 
far the ſubſiſtence of the guards and garriſons, ſhould be re- 
d in like manner. i 
They then took the ſtate of the navy into conſideration, 
id ordered the commiſſioners of the admiralty to lay before 
that houſe a ſtate of the fleet, and condition of each reſpective 
ſhip, and place where they are; with a ſtate of the debt of 
the navy, and an eſtimate of what was neceſſary for the extra 
repairs of it. And, to encourage the people with the hopes 
of making good all former deficiencies, they ordered an ac- 
count of the debts of the nation, unprovided for, both prin- 
luer WY cipal and intereſt, to be laid before them. And further, to 
th jultify the diſpoſal of public funds, they ordered the ſpeaker 
WT write to two of the truſtees for the forfeited eſtates in Ire- 
lad to attend the houſe, and lay before them a full account of 
"1'- their proceedings in execution of that act. But what gave 
de the greateſt vigour to a war abroad and unity at home, was, 


Y that on the gth of January they reſolved unanimouſly, that 
„bee be given to bring in a bill, for ſecuring of his majeſty's 
o bperſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the Proteſtant line, 
cu. aud extinguiſhing the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, 
and all other pretenders, and their open and ſecret abettors. 


y to And the next day they further reſolved, that an humble ad- 
hal! Crels be preſented to his majeſty, that he would be graciouſly 
Ft pleaſed to take care, that it be an article in the ſeveral trea- 
ties of alliance between his majeſty and other potentates, that 
* no peace ſhall be made with France, until his majeſty and 

* the nation have reparation for the great indignity offered by 

dhe French king, in owning and declaring the pretended 
e i prince of Wales, king of England, Scotland, and Ireland.“ 
un- They agreed at the ſame time, . That the proportion of land- 
* forces to act in conjunction with the forces of the allies, 
* for making good the alliances, be forty thouſand men, 
* and forty thouſand more for ſea-ſervice.” T hele were 
the numbers the king by the alliances was obliged to furniſh, 
and all was conſented to in every particular; though ſome 
angry men ſhewed much rancour againſt the king, and tried 
to croſs every thing that was propoſed, both as to the quotas 
of the troops, and as to the ſtrength of the fleet. 


tended prince of Wales, to which, though it could not be 
oppoled, much Jeſs ſtopped, many ſhewed a coldneſs, and 
: 2 „5 3 abſented 


de ſum of ſix hundred thouſand pounds, for the ſervice of the Will. III. 
get, ſhould be repaid the ſame, with intereſt at fix per cent. 1701-2. 
aut of the firſt aids to be granted this ſeſſion: And that who - 


Ihe commons began a bill for the attainder of the pre- The preten- 
| ded prince of 
Wales is at- 
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. II. abſented themſelves on the days on which it was ordered 9 
7-01-2, be read. Tr was ſent up to the lords, and paſſed that hot 
—— eon the 20th of February, with an addition of an attainderg 
the queen, who acted as queen regent for him. This vu 
much! oppol ſed; for no evidence cguld be brought to droht 
the allegation; but the fact was fo notorious, that it de To 
and the bill was ſent down again to the commons. It Tie 
excepted to there 25 not regular, ſince but one precedenty 
king Henry VIII's time was brought for it; and in that th 
commons had added ſome names, by a clauſe ini a bill of x. 
tainder ſent down to them by the lords; and as this wa 
fingle precedent, fo it ſeemed to be a hard one. For, attain 
ders by bill being the greateſt rigours of the law, the firetch- 
ing of that ought to be avoided. It was therefore though 
more proper to attaint her by a bill apart than by a clave 
another bill, to which the lords agreed, and fo the bill againf 
the pre tended prince of Wales paſſed, The lords alſo pal 
a new bill, attainting the queen, but that was let flcep in th 
houſe of commons. 
An et for The matter, that occaſioned the bügel and warmeſt & 
#bju:ing tim. bates in both houſes, was an act for abjuring the pretended 
2 of Wales, and for ſwearing to the king, by the tile 
of © rightfuP and“ lawful king, and his heirs, according 
to the at of ſettlement. This was begun in the houſe 0 
lords, and the firft deſign was that the oath ſhould be volu. 
tary, it being uy to be tendered to all perſons, and ther 
fubſcription or refuſal to be recorded, without any other pe. 
nalty. This was yehemently oppoſed by all the T ory party, 
at the head of whom the earl of Nottingham ſet bimfel. 
"Thoſe who argued againſt it, ſaid, that this government wa 
firſt ſettled with another oath, which was like an origin 
contract, and that it was unjuſt and unreaſonable to 2 
new one. There was no need of new oaths, as there wu 
no new ftrength got by them. Oaths relating to men's 
opinions had been always looked upon as fevere impoſitions 
A voluntary oath ſeemed to be by its nature unlawful; fot 
we cannot ſwear lawfully, unleſs we are required to do t 
To all this it was anſwered, that in antient time the oath d 
allegiance was ſhort and ſimple; becauſe then it was 1 
thought, that princes had any right other than what was cot 
veyed to them by law. But of late, and indeed very late!) 
new opinions had been ſtarted of a divine right, with which 
former times were not acquainted ; ſo that it was necela! 
to know, who among us adhered to theſe opinions. 
preſent government was begun upon a comprebenhve — 
— 15 
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being hoped, that all parties might have been ought to Will.ITI, 
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as WT concur in ſupporting it, But the effects had not anſwered 1701-2. 


r epectation: Diſtin 
de jure* and a king © de facto; by which men plainly de- 
dared, with whom they believed the right was lodged. This 
„opinion muſt, whenever that right comes to be claimed, ob- 
lige thoſe who hold it to adhere to ſuch claimants. It ſeemed 


Ta 
i» WE therefore ia ſome ſort neceſſary, that the government ſhould 
. WF know on whom it might depend. The diſcrimination made 
x. y ſuch a teſt, was to be without compulſion or penalty; no 
;1 WT hardſhip was put on any perſon by it. Thoſe who refuſed to 
. eue this ſecurity, would fee what juſt cauſe of jealouſy they 
þ. ave, and would thereby be obliged to behave themſelves 
ht te and with due caution. When a government ten- 
in WY dered an oath, ſs 7 under no penalty, that was a ſuffi- 
of WT cient authority for all to take it, who were ſatisfied with the 
1 WT ubſtance of it. While therefore there was fo great a power 
„beyond ſea, that eſpouſed ſo openly the pretenſions of this 
young man, and while there were juſt grounds to ſuſpect, 
„that many at home favoured him, it ſeemed very reaſonable 
to offer a method, by which it ſhould appear, who obeyed 
le che preſent government from a principle, believing it lawful, 
ad who ſubmitted only to it as to a proſperous uſurpation. 
about twenty lords perſiſted in their oppoſition to this bill, 
„ WF thoſe who were for it being thrice that number. But in the 
i WT houſe of commons, when it appeared how the lords were in- 
. WT clined, they reſolved to bring in a bill that ſhould oblige all 
. 1 to take this abjuration. It was drawn by Sir Charles 
7 ledges. All employments in church and ſtate were to be 
; WF fubject to it. Some things were added to the abjuration, 


1 
—— 


ſuch as an obligation to maintain the government in king, 
lords and commons, and to maintain the church of England, 
together with the toleration of Diſſenters. Mr. Finch of- 


„ 83 


ſo that it imported only an obligation not to aſſiſt him; 
but, though he preſſed this with unuſual vehemence in a de- 


—_ \ 


* * +, 


| the taking an oath, which was impoſed, was a part of their 


V4 


fered an alteration to the clauſe abjuring the prince of Wales, 


bate that he reſumed ſeventeen times in one ſeſſion, againſt 

| all rules, he had few to ſecond him in it. The debate, 
waether the oath ſhould be impoſed or left free, held longer. 
t was carried but by one vote to impoſe it. The party choſe 
that, rather than have it left free ; for they reckoned, that 


ſubmiſſion to the uſurpation; but the taking any oath, which 
ſtreugthened the government, of their own accord, did not 
ſuit with their other principles. But, to help the matter with _ 


ions had been made between a king ——— 
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Will. III. a ſhew of zeal, they made the clauſe, which impoſed i, 
1701-2. very extenſive, ſo that it comprehended all clergymen, fe. 
H lous of colleges, ſchoo]-maſters, and private tutors, Th, 

clauſe of maintaining the government in king, lords, and 

commons, was rejected with great indignation, fince the 
government was only in the king ; the lords and common; 
being indeed a part of the conſtitution, and of the legiſlative 
body, but not of the government. This was a direct repub- 
lican notion, and uſed to be condemned as ſuch by the ſane 
perſons who now preſſed it. It was further ſaid, that, if 
it appeared, that our conſtitution was in danger, it might be 
reaionable to ſecure it by an act and oath apart; but ſince 
the ſingle point that required this abjuration, was the French 
king's declaring, that the pretended prince of Wales wu 
king of England, it was not fit to Jon matters foreign to that 
in this oath. Upon the ſame reaſon, the clauſe in favour of 
the Church, and of the Toleration were alſo laid aſide, 
The deſign of this act was to diſcover to all, both at home 
and abroad, how unanimouſly the nation concurred in ab- 
juring the pretended prince of Wales. But here was a clauſe 
to one part of which (the maintaining the church) the Dil- 
ſenters could not ſwear ; and eyen the more moderate men of 
the Church, who approved well of the toleration, yet might 
think it too much to ſwear to maintain it, ſince it was rea- 
ſonable to oblige the Diſſenters to uſe their liberty modetly, 
by keeping them under the apprehenſion of having it taken 
away, it it was abuſed by them. One addition was offered 
to make it equally penal to compaſs or imagine the death of 
her royal highneſs the princeſs Anne of Denmark, as it is to 
compaſs or imagine the death of the king's eldeſt fon and 
heir, which was admitted without any debate or ſhadoy of 
oppoſition. The Tories pretended great zeal for her high- 
neſs, and gave it out, that there was a deſign to ſet her aſide, 


and to have the houſe of Hanover to ſucceed the king imme- Ml 
diately; though it could never be made appear, that any mo- n 
tion of this kind had ever been either made or debated, even re 
in private diſcourſe, by any of the whole Whig party. Great Ml < 
endeavours were uſed, and not altogether without effect, 9 WM " 
:nfuſe this jealouſy into the princeſs, and into all about her, Wh © 
not without inſinuations that the king himſelf was inclinedto t 
it. hen this clauſe was offered, its being without a pre- 
cedent gave handle enough to oppoſe it; yet there was not | 


one word faid in oppoſition to it in either houſe, all agreeiny 
neartily in it. This ought to have put an end to the ſul- 
Ee Rok % Jo Al iſpicion; g 
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gicion 3 but ſurmiſes of that kind, when raiſed on deſign, Will. III. 


ire not ſoon parted with. 


The commons, after a long delay, ſent up the bill for ab- 


juring the pretended prince of Wales: In the houſe of lords 
the Tories oppoſed it all they poſſibly could; and, as it was 
4 new bill, the debate was intirely open. They firſt moved 
for a clauſe, excuſing the peers from it. If this had been 
received, the bill would have been certain! 
commons would never have yielded to it. When this was 


rejefted, they tried to bring it back to be voluntary. This 
motion was vows, a ſtrange inconſiſtency in thoſe, who 


had argued againſt even the lawfulneſs of a voluntary oath ; 
but it was viſible, that they intended by it only to loſe or at 


lealt to delay the bill. When this was over-ruled by the 
houſe, not without a mixture of indignation in ſome againſt 


the movers, they offered next all thoſe clauſes, which had 


been rejected in the houſe of commons, with ſome other very 


loſt, for the 


I'70I-2. 8 


ſtrange additions, by which they diſcovered both great weak- _ 


neſs and an inveterate rancour againſt the government ; but 
all the oppoſition ended in a proteſt of ſeveral peers againſt 
the bill, when it paſſed on the 24th of February (b). 
VVV The 


(b) This proteſt was as fol- 
lows. 1. We conceive that no 
new oath ſhould be impoſed 
upon the ſubject, foraſmuch as 


| thoſe, eſtabliſhed by an act made 
in the firſt year of the reign of 


his majeſty and the late queen 
Mary, were, together with our 
rights and liberties, aſcertained 
in that at under the terms of 
our Submiſſion to his majeſty, 
which were enaQted to ſtand, 
remain, and be the law of this 
realm for ever ; and which, we 
conceive, do comprehend and 


neceſſarily imply all the duty. 
and allegiance of the ſubje& to 


their lawful king. 
2. And much leſs ſhould any 
new oath be impoſed upon the 


tords, with ſuch a penalty as to 
'oſe their ſeats in parliament, 


upon their refuſing it; ſuch a 


penalty being, in ſome meaſure, 


an intrenchment upon our con- 
ſtitution, and expreſly contrary 


to the ſtanding order ot this 


houſe made the goth day of 


April 1075. s ERS | 
3. And, if ſuch an infringe- 
ment of the rights ot peers 


might be admitted, yet, in a 


matter of ſo great importance 


to all the peers, we conceive, 


that in juſtice they ſhould all 


have had notice of this matter, 


and been eſpecially ſummoned 


to have attended the houſe upon 


ſo great an occaſion ; which has 


not been done, though it was 
moved and humbly defired on 


behalf of the abſent lords. 
4. And if any further evi- 
dence of the ſubjects fidelity 


were, at this time, neceſſary to 


be required, we conceive a new _ 


_ oath is no ſach evidence, nor 


any additional ſecurity to the 


50. 
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All for war. 


The two In- 


dia compa- 
| nies united, 


into the ſame meaſures. 


THE HISTORY 
Will. III. The public intereſt was now ſo viſible, and the concut. 
1701-2. rent ſenſe of the nation ran ſo vehemently for a war, that 


even thoſe, who were moſt averſe to it, found it convenient 
to put on the appearance of zeal for it. The city of London 
was more united than it had been at any time during this 
reign ; for the two companies that traded to the Eaſt- Indies, 
ſaw, that their common intereſt required they ſhould come 
to an agreement; and, though men of ill deſigns did all 
they could to obſtruct it, yet in concluſion it was happily 
effected. This made the body of the city, which was for- 
merly much divided between the two companies, fall now 


But thoſe, who intended to defeat 


all this good beginning of the ſeſſion, and to raiſe a new flame, 
ſet on debates, that muſt have embroiled all again, if they 
had ſucceeded in their deſigns. They began with com» 


government; becauſe thoſe who 
have kept the oaths, which they 


have already taken, ought in 


juſtice to be eſteemed good ſub- 


jects; and thoſe who have bro- 


ken them, will make no ſcruple 


of taking or breaking any others, 


that ſhall be required of them. 


may be of dangerous and perni- 
cious conlequence to the go- 


ſuſpicion, will have greater op- 
Ee of betraying their 


And conſequently this new oath 


vernment, by admitting ſuch ill 


men, who do not fear an oath, 
into the greateſt truſts, and who, 
under the ſpecious pretence and 
Protection of this new oath, 


which is to free them from 


ing and their country. 
8. If a new oath were neceſ- 


ſary, as we conceive it is not, 


yet the words of this oath are 


fo very ambiguous, and have 


been ſo differently conſtrued by 


ſeveral lords, who have declared 
their ſenſe of them, that this 
may become a ſnare to men's 
coniciences, or tend to over- 
throw the obligation of an oath, 


| by allowing men liberty to take 


it in their own ſenſe ; whereas 
this, as all other oaths, ought 
to be taken in the ſenſe of the 


impoſer, which hath not been 


declared in this caſe, though 
we earneſtly preſſed it, and 
though it has been done in other 


caſes of the like nature. 

6. And we conceive, that it 
neceflarily follows from hence, 
that this oath can be no bond 
of union among thoſe, who do 
take it; nor any true mark ef 
diſtinction between the friends 
and the enemies of this govem- 


ment; and therefore repugnan 


to the very nature of a te 


Winchelſea, 
Denbigh, 
: Guilford, 
Craven, 
Weymouth, 
Plymouth, 
Nottingham, 
Scaricale, 
Stawell, 
e 
Pr. H. L. II. 34. 
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ke proceedings of the laſt houſe of commons, and particu- 1701-2. 


arly of the Kentiſh petition (e). However, it was carried 
mainſt them, that it was the undoubted right of the 
of England to petition or addreſs to the king, for the calling, 


fitting, or diffolving of parliaments, and for the redrefling of 
erievances: And that every fubject, under any accuſation, 


ether by impeachment or otherwiſe, had a right to be 


brought to a ſpeedy trial. Not diſcouraged at this, they went 


on to complain, that the lords had denied them juſtice in the 
matter of the late impeachments. 


ſmall majority, that juſtice had not been denied them. Afﬀf- 


ter this, the party gave over any farther ſtruggling, and 


things were carried on with more unanimity. _ 
The houſe had a multiplicity of other buſineſs before 


them; as the produce of the cuſtoms ; the Quakers bill; 
the more effectual puniſhing of vagrants; the number, and 
charge, and condition of the forces to be filled up and raiſed 


people 


This bore a long and hot 
debate in a very full houſe : But it was carried, though by a 


moting a ſcanda 


(e) In the controverted elec- 
tion at Maidſtone, 


ved, That the latter had been 
not only guilty of corrupt, ſcan- 


dalous and indirect practices, in 


endeavouring to procure him- 
elf to be elected a burgeſs, but 
licewife, being one of the in- 
ſtruments in promoting and pre- 
ſenting the * ſcandalous, inſo- 
* lent, and ſeditious petition,” 
commonly called, © the Kentiſh 
* petition,” to the laſt houſe of 
commons, was guilty of pro- 

ous, Villainous, 
and groundleſs reflection upon 
that houſe, by aſperſing the 
members with receiving French 
money, or being in the intereſt 
of France; for which offence 
he was ordered to be committed 
to Newgate, and to be proſe- 


cuted by his majeſty's attorney- 


general. 


The houſe alſo re- 


tolved on the 26th of February, 


between 
Thomas Bliſſe and Thomas Cul- 
pepper, Eſquires, it was reſol- 


1. That, agreeable to the opi- 
nion of a committee appointed 
to conſider of the rights, liber- 
ties, and privileges of their 
houſe, to aſſert, that the houſe 
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ant of ſome petitions and addreſſes, that had reſlected on Will. III. 


— —— 


of commons is not the only re- 


erke of the commons of 
England, tends to the ſubver- 
ſion of the rights and privileges 
of the houſe of commons, and 
the fundamental conſtitution of 


the government of this king- 
dom. 


2. That to aſſert, that 


the houſe of commons have no 


power of commitment, but of 
their own members, tends to 
the ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 


tion of the houſe of commons. 


3. That to print or publiſh any 


books or libels, reflecting _ | 


the proceedings of the houſe of 
commons, or any members there- 
of, for or relating to his ſervice 
therein, is a high violation of 
the rights and privileges of the 
houſe of commons, Pr. H. C. 
2 i |» Sky 


for 


—— 
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1701-2. — IE s brew-houfe at St. Catherine's ; the apothecaries hil 
— the care of regulating collections; the examination of ſong 


Advance - 
ments and 
Iemovals. 


ceeded vigorouſly in the more important buſineſs of the u 
tion; for, on the 3d of February, they reſolved, that ay 
not exceeding three hundred and fifty- to thouſand pounk 


garriſons, and for providing for officers upon half-pay, Au 
to quicken the allies, as well as to ſupport the king, they n 


<© quotas of land- forces to be put on board the fleet, in pn 
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for ſea and land; the affair of the abuſes committed in 


related by William Fuller, the impoſtor ; ; and of a lem 
ſent to the ſpeaker from one Dr. Stringer, pretending 
diſcovery of a plot againſt the government; with others 
tervening affairs; notwithſtanding which, the houſe 


be granted to his majeſty, for the maintaining of guardsw 


ſolved at the ſame time, That an humble addreſs be px 
<« ſented to his majeſty, that he would be graciouſly ple 
< to interpoſe with his allies, that they may increaſe ia 


portion to the numbers his majeſty ſhall have on board i . 
& fleet.” To which his majeſty rs, „That he woll 4 
6 doit.” When they had ſettled the fam appropriatedy + 
the ſeveral uſes of the war, they agreed, on the 7th of fe by 
bruary, to another addreſs to the king, That he wolff 
provide for the half- pay officers in the firſt place, int 
* recruits and levies to be now made.” To which he Us * 
ſwered, 4 That it was always his intention.“ T 
':-— ii majeſty, to encourage the diſpatch of public affin 
came to the houſe of peers, and gave the royal aſſent to adi, ; 
which had miſcarried in the laſt parliament, intitled, ali : 
act for the appointing commiſſioners, to take, examitk 1 
<« and determine the debts due to the army, navy, and tit "4 
0: tranſport- ſervice, and alſo an account of Ae taken“ Gl 
„ring the war,” 5 
Before this, the king had We proper to make ſever 4 
advancements and removals; Charles, ear] of Carliſle, wy . 
appointed firſt lord commiſſioner of the treaſury, in the rout 
of the lord Godolphin; and the earl of Radnor was ſw 7ornd 7 
the privy-council, as was the earl of Burlington. The & © 
of Manchetteg was made one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, WW _ 
the room of & Charles Hedges; the earl of Pembroke ws 5 
declared lord- -high-admiral, while the duke of Somerſet Fs % 
cceded him as lord— preſident of the privy- council. be 


The king 8 : 


pri (jects. 


orbitant power of France. He had, before he left Holla 3 
concerted meaſures with the P and Dutch gener 
tor the hiege of Keyſerlwaert, a place, which the elcCtors 

| he 4 i _ Colo 


The king had likewiſe framed a ſcheme to reduce the e 
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of Hanover was at the ſame time to fall on and diſarm the 
princes of Wolfembuttle, who, in the heart of the Empire, 
had raiſed troops with French money, and ſent for a general 
of the nation to command them. Th 

and prince Lewis of Baden were to beſiege Landau; and the 
mperor had engaged to ſend a powerful ſupply to prince 


k Eugene, to enable him to attack in form the city of Mantua, 
ad which he kept cloſely blocked up, and the conqueſt of which 


muſt, very probably, be attended with the total ruin of the 


was now laying another, both more glorious in the execu- 


e king of the Romans 
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Cologne had put into the hands of the French. The elector Will. III. 
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French intereſt in Italy. Beſides theſe deſigns, his majeſty 


1 tion, and extenſive in its conſequences, with the prince 
of 7 Armitadt and the duke of Ormond, and that was, the 
he beſieging Cadiz both by ſea and land; upon the taking of 

which place, the prince of d'Armſtadt had aſſured the king, 
Fr that the admiral of Caſtile, and ſeveral other Grandees of 
pain, with all their dependants, would declare for the houſe 
1y of Auſtria. The three firſt of theſe projects were ſucceſsfully 
executed, but the other two miſcarried, as will be ſeen in 
op dbeir proper places, VV 


of Ireland, the whole board joined in a requeſt to him, that 
be would lay before the king the great grievances under 
e hich the whole kingdom lay, by the proceedings of the truſ- 


dhe law gave them, in many inſtances, to the oppreſſing of 
the nation. The earl ſcemed unealy at the motion, but 
promiſed to lay it before the king, which he did at his com- 
ver ing over. Soon after that, petitions were ſent round all the 
counties of Ireland, and ſigned by many, repreſenting both 


by the truſtees in executing it. It was thought, that all this 
was ſet on ſecretly by the court, in hope that ſome temper 
might be found in that matter, ſo that the king's grants 
* might again take place in whole or in part. The houſe of 
te ommons was moved to proceed ſeverely againſt the promo- 

ters of theſe petitions ; yet the complaining of grievances had 
4 been ſo often aſſerted to be a right of the ſubject, that this 


Soon after this ſeſſion was opened, the earl of Rocheſter Affairs in Ire; 
wrote to the king, and aſked leave to come over; which was lend. 
ſoon granted him: But, when he fignified this to the council Barnet. 


tees for the forfeited eſtates, who ſtretched the authority which 


the hardſhips of the act, and the ſevere methods taken 5 


1:20 45 let fall. But, ſince no perſon appeared to juſtify the 


of facts ſet forth or ſuggeſted in thoſe petitions, they were vo- 


ted falſe and ſcandalous ; and this ſtopped a further progreſs 


lor in hat method. The heat, with which that act had been 


carried, 
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carried, was now much qualified ; and, the truſtees having 
adjudged ſo many claims in favour of Iriſh Papiſts, ſheyiny 
too manifeſt a partiality for them, and having now fat ty; 
years, in which they had conſumed all the rents, that aro 
out of the confiſcated eftates, the houſe was applied to fo 


their interpoſition, by many petitions relating to that matte, 


This was the more neceſſary, becauſe, as has been related, 


when that act was paſſing, they had made a vote againſt re. 


ceiving any petition relating to it. The thing had now Jol 


much of the credit and value that was ſet upon it at firſt; and, 
though the ſame party ſtil] oppoſed the receiving any petitions, 
yet the current was now fo ſtrong the other way, that they 


were all received, and in a great many caſes juſtice vu 


done, yet with a manifeſt partiality in favour of Papifts; it 


being a maxim among all who favoured king James's intereſts, 


to ſerve Papiſts, cſpecially thoſe whoſe eſtates were conki- 
cated for adhering to him. One motion was carried, nt 
without difficulty, in favour of thoſe who had purchaſed un- 
der the grantees, and had made great improvements, that 
they ſhould be admitted to purchaſe, with an abatement d 


two years value of the eſtates. The earl of Athlone, whole 


cCaſe was very ſingular, having fold his grant to men, who 
had reaſon to think they had purchaſed under a ſecure title, 


ſpecial clauſe was offered in their favour ; but the party hat 
{tudied fo far to inflame the nation againſt the Dutch, thatin 
this the votes were equal, and, the ſpeaker's vote being to 


turn the matter, he gave it againft the purchaſers. Many 


bills were brought in, relating to Iriſh forfeitures, which 


letter for an 
union with 
Scotland. 
Feb. 23. 
Pr. H. C. 
III. 189. 


took up the greateſt part of this ſeſkon. 
The king's 


The king being very ſenſible, that the Proteſtant ſucceſſion 
would not be fo caſily ſettled in Scotland, where it might be 


retarded, on purpoſe for a claim to an independence on tie 
crown of England, and that nothing was more ſeaſonable 2 


this junCture, than an union of the two kingdoms, wrote the 
following letter to the houſe of commons, being diſabled 


from coming to the houſe of peers by a fall from his hor 


two days before : 


William R. Does ena Or i oy eg 
88 IS majeſty, being at preſent hindered by an un- 


« | } happy accident from coming in perſon to his par- 


c lament, is pleaſed to ſignify to the houſe of commons, dy 


« meſſage what he deſigned to have ſpoken to both houſe 


from the throne. His majeſty, in the firſt year of h. 
„ reign, did acquaint the parliament, that commiſſioner 


c wel! 


+ 
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« were authorized in Scotland to treat with ſuch commiſ- Will. III. 
« ſioners, as ſhould be appointed in England, of proper 1701-2. 
« terms for uniting the two kingdoms, and at the ſame time — 
« expreſſed his great deſire of ſuch an union. His majeſty is 
« fully ſatisfied, that nothing can contribute more to the pre- 
« ſent and future ſecurity and happineſs of England and 
« Scotland, than a firm and intire union between them; and 
« he cannot but hope, that, upon a due conſideration of our 
« preſent circumſtances, there will be found a general diſpo- 
& ſition to this union. His majeſty would eſteem it a peculiar 
« felicity, if, during his reign, ſome happy expedient for 
„ making both kingdoms one, might take place; and is 
therefore extremely defirous, that a treaty for that purpoſe 
4 might be ſet on foot; and does, in the moſt earneſt man- 
te ner, recommend this affair to the conſideration of the 


« houſe.” . 


The immediate occaſion of this meſſage was a motion, The oceaſion 
which the ear] of Nottingham had made in the houſe of SOT 
lords, when the act of abjuration was agreed to; who ſaid, f 
that though he had differed from the majority of the houſe in 
many particulars relating to it, yet he was ſuch a friend to 
the deſign of the act, that, in order to the ſecuring a Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, he thought a union of the whole iſland 
was very neceſlary ; and that therefore they ſhould conſider 
how both kingdoms might be united. But in order to this, 
| and previous to it, he moved, that an addreſs ſhould be made 
| tothe king, that he would be pleaſed to diſſolve the parlia- 
ment now fitting in Scotland, and to call a new one, fince 
the prefent parliament was firſt a convention, and then turn- 
ed into a parliament, and was continued ever ſince, ſo that 
the legality of it might be called in queſtion ; and it was ne- 
cellary, that ſo important a thing as the union of both king- 
doms ſhould be treated in a parliament, againſt the conſtitu- 
ton of which no exception could lie. This motion was 
warmly oppoſed ; for that nation was then in ſuch a ferment, 
that the calling a new parliament would have been probably 
attended with bad confequence : For which reafon that pro- 
ject was let fall, and no progreſs made upon the king's meſ- 
fp. | 1 Red „ 
The king ſeemed all this winter in a fair way of recovery: The king's 
he had made the royal apartments in Hampton-court very A 5 
noble; and he was ſo much pleaſed with the place, that he ee. 
went thither once a week, and rode often about the park. Burne- 

But on the 21ſt of February riding from Kenſington, as he 


3 
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Will. TIT. was putting his horſe to the gallop, the horſe fell, and jy 
1701-2. being then very feeble, fell off, and broke his right cal!x. 
—— bone. Upon this accident, he was carried to Hampy. 
court, where the bone was ſet by monſieur Ronjat, ſerjeant 


king finding himſelf eaſy, contrary to advice, returned 9 


arm; pray come and ſee it:“ And ſoon after added u 
this effect: I was riding in the park at noon, and while | 
34 


„ ground. Ronjat ſays, there is a little bone broken, a 


ing, There, there.“ Dr. Bidloo, finding his pulſe in good 
order, diſſuaded him from bleeding; and, after viewing the 


doctor anſwering, No, he ſaid to Ronjat, “ Juſtify you- 


It was well ſet ; but that the jolting of the coach, and the 


and llept the whole night ſo ſoundly, that the gentlemen, 


the It, a defluxion fell upon his knee, which was a gif? 
pain and weakneſs to him, and thought to be a very ill mf. 
tom. He took it as a warning for the diſpatch of pud!. 
affairs, and therefore the next morning this meſſage was ſent 
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ſurgeon to the king, who, having felt his pulſe, told hin, 
that he was feveriſh, and that any other perſon in his cond. 
tion would be let blood. The king anſwered, as for that, 
he had now and then had a head-ach, and ſome ſhivering fn 
for a fortnight paſt, and had that very morning a pain in hi 
head before he went out a hunting. In the afternoon the 


Kenſington, and ſlept almoſt all the way in his coach, He 
came to Kenſington about nine at night, with his right am 
tied up, and, as he entered the great bed-chamber, he (ay 
Dr. Bidloo, to whom he ſaid, © I have got a hurt in m 


% endeavoured to make the horſe change his walking into; 
<< gallop, he fell upon his knees. Upon that I meant to 
c raiſe him with the bridle; but he fel] forwards on one ſide, 
and fo I fell with my right ſhoulder upon the ground. | 
cis a ſtrange thing, for it happened upon a ſmooth lev 


* 


<« indeed I feel ſome pain towards my back.” At the ſan: 
time he pointed with his left hand to the ſhoulder-blade, (aj- 


affected part, told him, that the right channel-bone ws 
broke obliquely, a little below its junCture with the ſhoulcer- 
blade. Then the king aſked, If it was well ſet? And the 


ce ſelf, monſieur Ronjat, is it well ſet?” Ronjat replied, 


c loolening of the bandage, had occaſioned a diſunior.' 
After che fracture was taken care of, the king went to bes, 


who ſat up with him, ſaid, they did not hear him complain 
7 cr. 5 
The king ſeemed in a fair way of doing well till Mare 


from the houſe of peers to the commons: FE 
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lar 1 Mr. Speaker, 1701-2. 


on- « The king hath granted a commiſſion under the great 
ne e (cal for paſſing the royal aſſent to thoſe bills, which have 
un, WW been agreed to by both houſes of parliament ; and, the 


nd , lords commiſſioned by the king, do defire, that this houſe 


hat, . would preſently come up with their ſpeaker, to be preſent 
ft « at the paſſing thereof.“ Then the ſpeaker, with the houſe, 


bis WWW ent up, and the lord-keeper acquainted both houſes, that 


de | majeſty, by an unhappy accident, had been prevented 
1 om coming in perſon, and had granted a commiſſion to ſe- 


1 n peers for paſſing the bills therein mentioned; and then 
the royal aſſent was given by commiſſion to theſe and ſome 


other bills. 


0 « An act for the attainder of the pretended prince of 


u Wales of high treaſon. 


| An act that the ſolemn affirmation and declaration of 
o: the people, called quakers, ſhall be accepted, inſtead of 
an oath, in the uſual form.” EOS 5 
* On the 3d of March, the king had a ſhort fit of an ague, 
. ach he regarded fo little, that he ſaid nothing of it; and 
ve next day he ſeemed ſo well recovered of the lameneſs in his 
a wee, that he took ſeveral turns in the gallery at Kenſington; 
15 but at length finding himſelf tired and faint, he ſat down on 
5 couch, and fell aſleep, which probably occaſioned that 
7's ſhivering fit, which ſoon after ſeized him, and which turned 
nd e fever, accompanied with vomiting and a looſeneſs. Upon 
ha lis, the king thought proper to ſend for Sir Thomas Mil- 
. üngton, who attended him to the laſt moment; as did alſo 


dir Richard Blackmore, Dr. Hutton, Dr. Hannes, Dr. Brown, 


lim, that gave him great relief. He continued indifferently 


violent upon him, that he refuſed to take any ſuſtenance 


lorenoon he took ſome broth and a cordial, and found him- 


vas fo fixed upon the public intereſt, that he immediately 


Vor. XV. 


jod vell till the 5th, when his vomiting and looſeneſs returned 


til two o'clock the next morning, when he drank a cup of 
chocolate, and ſoon after took a fleeping-draught, which had 
that good effect, that he reſted for three hours after. In the 


lf ſomewhat eaſier, though exceſſively weak, His mind 


ordered another commiſſion for paſſing the malt and abjura- 

on bills, that were ready for his aſſent; and, becauſe he 

WS now ſo weak, that he could not write his own name, a 

lamp was prepared, for his ſigning the commiſſion, which, 
| | z ac- 


. Laurence, Sir Theodore Colladon, Dr. Bidloo, and 
others of that faculty, who adminiſtered ſeveral remedies to 
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Will. III. according to form, muſt be ſigned by the king, in the pre. 
1701-2. ſence of the lord-keeper and the clerks of the parliamey; 
— They came to the king when his fit began, and ſtaid ſone 
hours before they were admitted. In the mean while, ſome 

of the houſe of commons moved for an adjournment, though 
% the lords had ſent to deſire them not to adjourn for ſome time. 
| By this means the party hoped, that the bill of abjuration 
| would be loſt. But, as it was contrary to all rules to ad. 
| journ, when ſuch a meſſage was ſent to them by the lords, 

they waited till the king had ſigned the commiſſion, by which 

the royal aſſent was given to the abjuration-bill in the la 

daay of the king's life (a), „ 

On the ſame day, about five in the morning, the earl of 

Albemarle, who had been ſent over to Holland to put thing 

in readineſs for an early campaign, arrived at Kenſington, 

and immediately went to wait upon the king, who, being 

| willing at that time to be retired, bid him go and take foe 
| reſt, and come to him ſome hours after. The earl attended 
| accordingly, and gave ſo good an account of the poſture of 
affairs in Holland, that, if matters of that kind could have 


— —Q— = 
_ — — —— rr -U! fw! mw er, re 
we * 


wrought on the king, it muſt have revived him; but the cold. 00 
neſs, with which he received it, ſhewed how little hopes a 
were left. Soon after he ſaid, © Je tire vers ma fin, (I dray | 
towards my end). £ 33 0 9 
In the evening an extraordinary council was called, before t 
whom the phyſicians appeared frequently; and at laſt ac- i 


quainted them by Sir Thomas Millington, that all ther b 
hopes under God, depended upon the uſe of thoſe remedies, 
which they had already preſcribed, and upon his majelty's 
taking ſome little ſuſtenance. Upon this the duke of Devon- 
ſhire, and ſeveral other noblemen, deſired Dr. Bidloo to pteli 

him to take ſomething. Accordingly Dr. Bidloo ſpoke to 

him in Dutch, and he made anſwer, Lift me up, and! 
< will take as much as I can of what is thought proper. 

Then he took ſome of Raleigh's cordial, with the julep, and 
ſoon after ſome hot claret. About the ſame time he thanked 

Dr. Bidloo for the great care he had taken of him, adding to 
this effect: I know that you and the other learned phyſi 

„ cians have done all that your art can do for my relief; 


(a) This bill was intitled, © guiſhing the hopes of the pie. 
An act for the further ſecurity * tended prince of Wales, and 
of his majeſty's perſon, and * all other pretenders, and thel! 
the ſucceſſion of the crown in * open and lecret abettors. 

« the Proteſtant line, and enn 15 : Ma 
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« but, finding all means ineffectual, I ſubmit.” About Will. III. 
hree o'clock on Sunday morning he called again for Dr. Bid- 1701-2, 
oo, and complained to him, that he had had a bad night, and 
could not ſleep. Upon that he fat up, and leaned on him, 
ing, ** I could fleep in this poſture: Sit nearer me, and 
« hold me ſo for a little time.” In this poſture he ſlept about 
half an hour, and when he awaked, ſaid, Vou can bear 
« me up no longer.” Then he was held up by Mr. Free- 
man on the right ſide, and Mr. Sewell on the left, both of 
them having pillows in their arms. Soon after the phyſicians 
gare notice, that they were apprehenſive he had not long to 
ne.. | 


of The archbiſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of Saliſbury 


4 


8 attended him from Saturday morning, and did not leave him 

n, till he died. The archbiſhop prayed ſome time with him on 

18 that day; but he was then ſo weak, that he could ſcarce 

ne ſpeak, but gave him his hand, as a ſign, that he firmly believed 

ed the truth of the Chriſtian religion, and ſaid he intended to 
of receive the ſacrament. His reaſon and all his ſenſes were 
Ve intire to the laſt minute. About five on Sunday morning he 

l deſired the ſacrament, and went through the office with great 

eg appearance of ſeriouſneſs, but could not expreſs himſelf. 'I he 

W lords of the privy-council, with many of the nobility and _ 
entry, attended in the adjoining apartments, and ſeveral of 
le them were called in at times, to whom he ſpoke a little, and 

C- then they withdrew. Amidſt all their tears the king did not 

il Wy betray the leaſt concern or fear of death, but laboured to 
5, beak with eaſe and chearfulneſs ; and particularly when he 

's talked a little to lord Overkirk, he raiſed his voice, whom 
nde thanked for his long and faithful ſervices. He took leave 

ſs of the duke of Ormond and others, and delivered to the earl 

to of Albemarle the keys of his cloſet and ſcrutore, telling him, 

1 that * he knew what to do with them.“ After ſeven o'clock, 


7 he took Dr. Bidloo by the hand, and breathing with great 
id Gfficulty, aſked him, If this could laſt long ?? The doctor 

ed anſwering, No,“ he aſked again, How long?” To which 
to the doctor replied, * An hour, or an hour and a half; though 

i- Wl © you may be ſnatched away in the twinkling of an - (I 
$ After that, while the doctor was feeling his pulſe, the king 
took him again by the hand, ſaying, I do not die yet, hold 


e * me faſt,” Having taken a little of the cordial portion, he 
id faintly inquired for the earl of Portland, who immediately 
if came to him, and placed his car as near as he could to the 


king's mouth ; but, though his lips were ſeen to move, his 
udſhip was not able to hcar any diſtinct articulate ſound ; ſa 


uf 
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Will. III. the king took him by the hand, and carried it to his bean 


1701-2. with great tenderneſs. He was often looking up to heaven in 


The king 


dies March 


e. 


out of his body, the lords Lexington and Scarborough, who 


| thewed the tender regard he had for her memory. _ 
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many ſhort ejaculations. Between ſeven and eight o'clock, he 
began to rattle in his throat, when the commendatory prayer 
was ſaid for him; and, as it ended, he expired in the army 
of Mr. Sewell, one of the pages of the back-ſtairs, in the 
fifty-ſecond year of his age, having reigned thirteen years and 
one month wanting five days. As ſoon as the breath wa 


were then in waiting, ordered Ronjat to take off from the 
king's left arm a black ribbon, which tied next to his ſkin 
old ring with ſome hair of the late queen Mary, which 


Two days after, the royal corps was opened (b) and em- 


balmed, and, having lain for ſome time in tate at Kenfing- 


(b) The phyſicians and ſur- 


| $eons, who were ſummoned by 


the privy-counci] to aſſiſt at and 
examine the diſſection, made 


this report: 


1. Upon viewing the body 


before the diſſection, the follow 


ing appearances were remarka- 
The body in general was 
much emaciated. Both the legs 
up to the knees, and a little 
higher, as alſo the right hand 


and arm, as far as the elbow, 


were conſiderably ſwelled. There 


Was likewiſe on the left thigh, 
near the hip, a bladder full of 
water as big as a ſmall pullet's 
egg, reſembling a blain. 


2. Upon opening the belly, 


the guts were found of a livid 


colour, and the blood contained 


in their veſſels black. The gut, 
called Ilion, had in ſome places 
the marks of a ſlight inflamma- 
tion. The ſtomach, pancreas, 


meſentery, liver, gall, bladder, 
ipleen, and kidnies, were all 


| ſound, and without fault. _ 
3. In the thorax or cheſt we 


_ obſerved, zuat the right fide of 


and the left much more; from 


iſſued forth a quantity of puru- 
| lent or frothy ſerum. The up- 


lungs, and the part of the pleura 
next it, were inflamed to a de- 
gree of mortification : And this 


the greater blood veſſels arifing 
out of them, were taken ſeveral 


the ſmaller ſize, but firm and 


| ſound, and without any 


iecn ig this, there being mol 


mn, 
the lungs adhered to the plea, 


which, upon ſeparation, there 


per lobe of the left fide of the 


we look upon as the immediate 
cauſe of the king's death. From 
the ventricles of the heart, and 


large, tough, fleſh-like fub- 
ſtances of the kind called Poly- 
pus. The heart itſelf was df 


ſtrong. | YT WS. 
4. Upon laying bare the right 
collar-bone, we found it had 
been broken near the ſhoulder 
and well ſet. Some extravaſate 
blood was lodged above and be- 
low the fracture. a 
5. The brain was perſect 
fign ol 

ditempes. 8 
6. It 1s very rare to find s 
body with ſo little blood as #8 


found 
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]:mberg, was opened at the Hague, whereby it appeared, | X 
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on, was interred with all the magnificence, which a private Will. III. 
funeral could admit of, on Sunday night, April the 12th, in 1701-2. 
:yault in Henry VIPs chapel in Weſtminſter-abbey ; and. 
in the beginning of May, a will, which he had made Octo- | 
ber 18, 1095, and depoſited in the hands of monſieur Schuy- 


that he had appointed his couſin, the prince Friſon of Naſſau, 
edeſt ſon of Prince Caſimir Naſſau, ſtadtholder of Friſeland, 
his ſole and univerſal heir, and the States-general his execu- 
tors, without mentioning either the king of Pruſſia, the prince 
of Naſſau Siegen, or the princeſs of Anhalt, who all claimed 
z right to his ſucceſſion. But, by a codicil annexed to that 
wil, the lordſhip of Breevert, and a legacy of two hundred 
touſand gilders were given to the earl of Albemarle. 


Thus lived and died king William III. He had a thin King Wil. 
nd weak body; his hair brown, and his conſtitution de- _ __ 
leate. He had a Roman eagle noſe, bright and ſpark- 11 
ing eyes, a large front, and a countenance compoſed to 
gravity and authority. All his ſenſes were critical and ex- 
quiite, He was always aſthmatical; and, the dregs of the 
ſmall-pox falling on his lungs, he had a conſtant deep cough. 

His behaviour was ſolemn and ſerious, ſeldom chearful, and 
but with a few. He ſpoke little and very ſlowly, and moſt 
commonly with a diſguſting dryneſs, which was his character 
at all times, except in a day of battle; for then he was all 
fre, though without paſſion, and was every where, and 
looked to every thing. He had no great advantage from his 
education. De Witt's diſcourſes were of great uſe to him; 
and he being apprehenſive of the obſervation of thoſe, who 
vere looking narrowly into every thing he ſaid or did, had 
ſought himſelf under an habitual caution, that he could never 
ſhake off, though in another ſcene it proved as hurtful, as 
it was then neceſſary to his affairs. He ſpoke Dutch, French, 
Engliſh, and German cqually well; and he underſtood the 


found in his lungs, than in all * Dy, ñß?êXt --[-- 
de parts beſides put together. Sir Thomas Millington, 
Profeflor Bidloo, &c. 


- Phyſicians preſent. * 
Sir Richard Blackmore, Surgeons preſent. 
Sir Thomas Colladon, | Mr. Bernard, 
Dr. Hannes, 7 Mr. Cowper, 
Dr. Harel, Mir. Gardiner, 
r Mr. Ronjat, &c. 
. R 3 Latin, 
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Will. III. Latin, Spaniſh, and Italian, ſo that he was well fitted to con. il 0 


ther in a true diſcerning and a ſound judgment, than in ima. 
gination or invention. His deſigns were always great and 


not deſcend enough to the humours of his people, to make 
Himſelf and his notions more acceptable to them. This in: 
government, that has ſo much freedom in it as ours, vu 
more neceſſary than he was inclined to believe. His reſerved. 


ing more than thoſe of too cold a ſilence. He did not like 
to employ and favour thoſe, who had the arts of complacence; 


in which his courage was more admired than his condud, 


courage ſet things right, as it animated thoſe, who were 


always denied to him, and kept out of ſight. He was mol 
exemplarily decent and devout in the public exerciſes of the 
worſhip of God; only on week-days he came too ſeldom to 


| ſtant in his private prayers, and in reading the ſcriptures, ans 
| When he ſpoke of religious matters, which he did not often, 
it was with a becoming gravity. He was much poſſeſſel 
with the belief of abſolute decrees, becauſe he did not ft, 
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1701-2, mand armies compoſed of ſeveral nations. He had a meme oth) 
—— that amazed all about him, for it never failed him. He wy Ml 2% 
an exact obſerver of men and things. His ſtrength lay ra. wit 


good; but it was thought he truſted to much to that, and dig 


neſs grew on him, ſo that it diſguſted moſt of thoſe, why 
ſerved him ; but he had obſerved the errors of too much talk. 


contradiction, nor to have his actions cenſured ; but he loved 
et he did not love flatterers. His genius lay chiefly to war, 
Great errors were often committed by him, but his heroica 


about him. He was too laviſh of money on ſome occaſions, 
both in his buildings and to his favourites; but too ſparing in 


rewarding ſervices or in encouraging thoſe who brought intel. v] 
ligence. He was apt to take ill impreſſions of people, and 
theſe ſtuck long with him; but he never carried them to in- 
decent revenges. He gave too much way to his own humour fa 
almoſt in every thing, not excepting that which related to hs N 
dyn health, He knew all foreign affairs well, and under- Nl 
ſtood the ſtate of every court in Europe very particularly, Uh 
He inſtructed his own miniſters himſelf, but he did not apply Ml © 
enough to affairs at home. He tried how he could govern Ml ® 
us by balancing the two parties one againſt another, but he ill f* 
came at laſt to be perſuaded, that the Tories were irrecon- 0 
cileable to him; and he was reſolved to try and truſt them uo 
more. He believed the truth of the Chriſtian religion very be 
firmly, and he expreſſed an horror at atheiſm and blaſphemy; Ml © 
and, though there was much in both at his court, yet it was ſe 


them. He was an attentive hearer of ſermons, and was con. 


how 
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how the belief of providence could be maintained upon any Will. III. 
other ſuppoſition. His indifference as to the forms of church- 1701-2. 
vernment, and his being zealous for toleration, together 


with his cold behaviour towards the clergy, gave them gene- 
ally very ill impreſſions of him. In his deportment towards 


all about him, he ſeemed to make little diſtinction between 


the good and the bad, and thoſe who ſerved well, or thoſe 
who ſerved him ill. He loved the Dutch, and was much 
beloved among them; but the ill returns he met with from 
the Engliſh nation, their jealouſies of him, and their per- 
rerſeneſs towards him, had too much ſoured his mind, and 
had in a great meaſure alienated him from them, which he 
lid not take care enough to conceal, though he ſaw the ill ef- 
kts this had upon his buſineſs. He grew in his laſt years 
too remiſs and careleſs as to all affairs, till the treacheries of 
France awakened him, and the dreadful conjunction of the 
French and Spaniſh monarchies gave ſo loud an alarm to all 
Europe; for the watching over the French court, and the 
oppoling of their practices, was the prevailing paſſion of his 
whole life. Few men had the art of concealing and govern- 
ing paſion more than he had, yet few men had ſtronger paſ- 
tons, which were ſeldom felt but by inferior ſervants, to 
whom he uſually made ſuch recompences for any ſudden or 
decent vents he might give his anger, that they were glad 
every time it broke upon them. He was too eaſy to the 
faults of thoſe about him, when they did not lie in his way, 
or croſs any of his deſigns; and he was ſo apt to think, that 
his miniſters might grow inſolent, if they ſhould find, that 


they had much credit with him, that he ſeemed to have made 


it a maxim to let them often feel, how little power they had 
even in ſmall matters. His favourites had a more intire 
power, but he accuſtomed them only to inform him of things, 


| dut to be ſparing in offering advice, except when it was aſked. 


It was not eaſy to account for the reaſons of the favour, that 
be ſhewed in the higheſt inſtances to two perſons beyond all 
others, the earls of Portland and Albemarle, they being in all 
eſpects men, not only of different, but even of oppoſite cha- 
ntters. Secrecy and fidelity were the only qualities, in which 
it could be ſaid, that they d in any ſort agree. He appeared 
to be a perſon raiſed up by God to reſiſt the power of France, 
and the progreſs of tyranny and perſecution. The ſeries of 


te five princes of Orange, that was now ended in him, was 


tie nobleſt ſucceſſion of heroes, that we find in any hiſtory ; 
and the thirty years, from the year 1672 to his death, in 
vhich he ated ſo great a part, carried in them ſo many ama- 


zing 3 
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Will. III. zing ſteps of a glorious and diſtinguiſhing providence, that j 
1701-2, the words of David might be called, The man of Gay 
—ä— © right hand, whom he made ſtrong for himſelf.” Aﬀeer 4] 
the abatements, that may be allowed for his errors and fault, 
he ought ſtill to be reckoned among the greateſt princes, thy 
our hiſtory, or indeed any other can afford. _ 

This is the character of king William, as drawn by biſhy 
Burnet, who had occaſion to know him well, having (ah 
ſays himſelf) obſerved him very carefully in a courſe of ſixter WW and 
years. To this character ſhall be added the following u. hap 

count of the ſame prince, penned and communicated by ; Will the 
perſon, extremely well verſed in the affairs of thoſe times. mo! 
His charac= To draw a character, with any tolerable degree of pro 
ter by ano- pricty and truth, is far from being an eaſy undertaking. The 
aaa difficulty encreaſes from a variety of particulars, and mary 
_ appearances of ſtrong contradictions. This is evidently the 
caſe of the prince, of whom I ſhall preſume to offer a free and 
1mpartial account. LD | 3 
He came into the world, and ſtruggled through life with mai 
and perpetual inconveniencies and diſadvantages. The father, } 

_ dying immediately after his attempt on Amſterdam, produce 

many misfortunes to the ſon, with regard both to his education 
and intereſt. Indolence and averſion to buſineſs, which requires 
cConfinement, are great misfortunes to a prince; and they we 
conſequences of not being under the reſtraints proper to form 
the mind to knowledge. Without attention and careful del. 
| beration, how can any thing be well performed in the great 

. EEES x f 
In his long minority, power and the conduct of affin 
had been in the hands of the ſure enemies of the Orange 
family; but, under theſe diſadvantages, when he was not 
above ſixteen or ſeventeen years of age, he gave an inſtance 
of prudence, caution, and wiſdom, worthy the experienced! 
the oldeſt and ableſt miniſter of ſtate. The fact is ſo ve 
remarkable, that it deſerves a particular relation. De Wit, 
having taken him under his government and tuition, in order 
to be maſter of all his actions and motions, removed all ds 
old ſervants, and placed others about him, in whom he cout 
confide. One young man, who had conſtantly attended hm 
from a child, and was his valet de chambre, at the earnel 
requeſt of the prince, was ſuffered to continue in his ſervice 
But de Witt took care, at the ſame time, to engage him 
nis intereſt. The prince had a conſtant, but very ſecret, c. 
reipondence with the Engliſh court, in matters that concer 
nis own views and intereſt, On the receipt of letters fron 
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hence, he uſually put them into his waiſtcoat pocket. The Will. III. 
alet when his highneſs was in bed and afleep, took out the 1701-2, 
vtters, copied them for the penſionary, and carefully replaced ———— 
the originals. This continued ſome time, till De Witt, talk- 
ing with the prince upon his affairs, and warning him againſt 

ntrigues Inconſiſtent with their government, and dangerous 

to his highneſs, let fall expreſſions, from which the prince 

inferred his having ſeen ſome of his ſecret letters from Eng- 

und. He took not the leaſt notice to any one of what had 

happened, but, when he went to bed, feigning ſleep, he ſaw 

the faithleſs operation of his valet without the leaſt notice or 

motion, He continued to conceal the diſcovery, but took 

are, in his ſubſequent letters to England, to writ in ſuch a 

manner, and to receive ſuch anſwers for his waiſtcoat pocket, 

for the treacherous uſe of his ſervant, and De Witt's informa- 


ton, as by degrees removed his jealouſies, and kept him ever 


after in a falſe ſecurity relating to the prince's tranſactions and 
correſpondencies abroad. When the prince had overcome all 
dis difficulties, and was made ſtadtholder, he coolly let his 
nlet know what great ſervice he had done, while he was in- 
tending to betray him. After this confounding explanation, 
he was immediately diſmiſſed from his ſervice : But the prince 
notwithſtanding gave him a place for life about an hundred 
err at Breda. PA 7 | | 
When he entered into public life, moſt of his friends and 
zftants were men diſtinguiſhed only by noiſe and zeal. Cir- 
cumſtances as importantly unhappy attended him in England. 


The marquis of Hallifax, the earl of Danby, Sir Edward 


Seymour, and ſeveral others, had been eminently uſeful in the 
contrivance and execution of the revolution, and in fixing the 
government. Neglects and diſappointments under king 
games, and great expectations from the new ſettlement, were 
the chief motives of their behaviour. They could have no 


| ſenſe of civil and religious liberty, nor real concern for its in- 


tereſts either at home or abroad, the whole of whoſe lives had 
deen ſpent in bold and conſtant endeavours for its ſubverſion. 
But though, in the diſtribution of places, they had their full 


| Proportion, yet, becauſe all their views were not anſwered, 


they quickly conceived bitter diſguſts, and infuſed their tem 
per into all their dependents ; but continued in place, in order 
more effectually to diſtreſs and diſturb. Thus they had many 
opportunities of fatally adviſing in home and foreign affairs. 
They hated the king, and endeavoured to make him odious 
for his moderation and good temper in matters of religion; 
and yet they flattered, and pretended zeal for his On 
* CCC ere 8 


Will. III. They laboured with too much ſucceſs in giving him diſy 
1701-2. to thoſe, who were his friends both by principle and incliny, 
tion; and engaged him to confide in, and employ tho, 


barraſſed? The unreduced and unſettled ſtate of Ireland gave 
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whoſe enmities to him were unalterable. 
The avarice and rapaciouſneſs of foreign favourites wy 


another very great misfortune. In order to filence the c. oa 

mours of enemies, ſome of the chief of the Tories, -particy. Wi «45+ 

larly Danby, were liberal partakers in the crown-lang, Wl .rm 
Such proceedings could not fail to be matter of grief and d. WM king 
fence to the beſt friends of the government. The king's re. 


gards to a favourite lady, not many weeks after the queen; Wl «fc: 
deceaſe, were publiſhed to the world by a moſt profuſe au 
prodigious grant. This lady's influence and management in \ 
general are known; but many particulars have not been re. 


as 

preſented, and many can never be produced to light. She. - 
gaged perſons of the firſt rank to enter into buſineſs. She of. Wl {e! 
fered the Tories, by way of bargain for her Iriſh grants, 6 but 
have lord Sommers removed, whoſe diſgrace, as well as that WM ma 


of the earl of Portland, was chiefly owing to her addreſs. Her WW ſo 
brother, the earl of Jerſey, was a zealous and known Jaco an 
bite, and yet had all forts of honour and truſts. A great vv an 
riety of particulars might be added, but the reflections, which ki 
oh from what has been mentioned, is ſufficient to our pu- ce 
A military life was moſt agreeable to his genius; but here 
his diſadvantages and diſtreſſes were perpetual. He cameto 
the reſcue of his country in the loweſt and moſt dejected fate. 
His firſt performances are therefore to be regarded as the mol 
pions particulars of his conduct. His principal ally, the 
Spaniard, only gave him vain promiſes and aſſurances, for 
they were every where feeble and unprepared. 


After he came to England, in how many ways was he em- 


the enemy great advantages on the continent. The court of 
Vienna only attended to the war in Turky ; every thing ele 
was neglected. The German troops had no exiſtence but in 
pompous liſts publiſhed before the campaign, The part, 
which the elector of Bavaria afterwards acted openly, ſeems 
to give credit to the ſuſpicions, which were then entertained. 
Some traitors belonging to him were diſcovered, but perhaps 
not the principal. The king, for the ſupport of the wats, 
had the name and ſound of great ſupplies, but effectual ſei- 
_ vices were very different from theſe appearances. The funds 
were inſufficient, and the difficulties in raiſing money imme- 
diately were inſuperable. When a little more vigour BY at 
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orderly ſtate of the coin defeated all the fair appearances. 


The conduct of the treaty of Ryſwick fell into the hands 


of the incapable or diſſaffected. After the peace, the king 
was on terms of diffidence and diſtruſt with all his capable 
friends ; which the diſcontented, the diſaffected, and the 
eager for popularity improved into the fatal reduction of the 
army. When the long-dreaded event of the death of the 
king of Spain happened, he was found in the hands of thoſe 
whoſe enmity was immoveable. They treated France with 
eſteem and reſpect, while his allies endured all the effects of 
their inſolence and pride. 5 
With regard to his military abilities and ſkill, the world 
has been greatly divided in their opinion. The Tories, 
while he was alive, prevailed in the obtaining places for them 
ſelves, by aſſurances of their peculiar regards to regal power; 
but, after his deceaſe, they took the felt opportunity of ſtig- 
matizing him as a warrior; as appeared from their dividing 
ſo ſtrongly for the word © retrieved.” His courage, bravery, 
and reſolutions, were unqueſtionable ; his conduct, temper, 
and ſkill, are not ſo generally allowed. Something of this 
kind will ever be ſuppoſed in a commander, who fails of ſuc- 
ceſs in almoſt every enterprize. Victory ſcarce ever attended 
him, except in the paſſage of the Boyne. He expelled the 
French from moſt of the fortreſſes belonging to the Dutch, 
but was far from making any effectual oppoſition to their 
progreſs in the Spaniſh Netherlands ; and they acquired, in a 
few years, towns and territories, which have contributed to 
their ſtrength and riches, in an amazing and terrible manner. 
In his political and civil management, true ſkill and reſolu- 


tion ſeem to have been much wanting. Perpetual changes 


of perſons and parties were notorious throughout his reign. 
Thoſe, who were againſt all engagements, and all aſſurances 
of the fidelity of his fubjects, and who, in important ſtruggles, 
oppoſed the owning him as © lawful and rightful king,“ after 
ſuch repeated indignities, were preferred to his ſure and moſt 
ſincere friends. The convention parliament,” to which he 
owed his © all,” was diſſolved; the betrayers of corporations, 
and the tools of arbitrary power in the two former reigns, 
were protected and preſerved ; while his zealous adherents | 
were delivered up to contempt and diſgrace. In return for 
this aſtoniſhing preference, the city of London chole ſuch of 
the members, as were then alive, who had been impoſed on 
them by king James, who had delivered them from the in- 
cumbrance of all their privileges. Ihe new ſenate placed one 
n =: at 
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dome and abroad began to open to us better views, the diſ- Will. III. 


Will. III. at their head, who was of a malevolent and corrupt temps, 
1701-2. and had been _ and willing to perform for the abdicates 
—— monarch, the mo 


with gratitude and honour. 
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profligate and deſperate fervices. Wig 
regard to the coin, the king followed the miſchievous an 
viltrefling advice of Seymour, and rejected the ſafe and ſalu- 
tary councils of Sommers. Plottings and treaſons of the 
moſt bloody and barbarous kind were repeated by great nun- 
bers of people of all ranks; and yet all poſſible methods were 
uſed to preſerve from puniſhment the guilty; and the leaders, 
in ſuch managements, continued to be taken into his council 
and confidence. 7s Ny OE Ee ay, 
An effectual oppoſition to France, ſeemed to employ his 
moſt ardent wiſhes and endeavours ; but meaſures quite op- 
polite were purſued. The whole winter after the peace of Ry[. 
wick, he did not once confer either with lord Sommers, or 
any of thoſe who ſerved with inclination and affection. The 
earl of Rocheſter, and his adherents, though in the higheſt 
poſts, after the infamous proceedings of Lewis XIV, with 
regard to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, recommended that king's 
being treated with reſpect in the houſe of lords, and reſented 
{ome juſt freedoms. The earl of Jerſey, who is ſaid to have 
often avowed to the king his affection for St. Germain's, was 
ſent ambaſſador to France; and, inſtead of duly obſerving and 
reſenting the perfidy and indignities of that court, his butineſs 
was to cultivate an intereſt with king James. 
But at laſt the king was ſenſible of theſe errors, and, juſt 
before his death, reſolved to bring again into his ſervice the 
true friends to himſelf, and to the liberty and intereſts of his 
Pride and neglect were imputed to him by the great com- 
manders, with whom he was concerned in military affairs, 
who thought themſelves treated with too great a coldneſs and 
| reſerve, As he had nothing of the eaſy and affable 11 his 
manner, this is ſaid to have offended the elector of Bavaria, 
and to have occaſioned great prejudice to the common caule, 
To his firſt conceptions of what was proper to be done, he 
adhered in a determined manner; and no counſels, except 
what were agreeable to theſe, were regarded. 


Such in this world are the parts, which enter into the com- 


poſition of the eminent and diſtinguiſhed, However, the 
great name which we have ſo freely placed in the moſt im- 
partial light, deſerves on many accounts, to be remembered 


Ile had juſt views of the horrid conſequences of the unte- 
__ #:4;ncd progreſs of the power of France. With great inte- 
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rity and vigour, he therefore made it the buſineſs of his life Will. III. 
poppoſe all its miſchievous motions z nor did he faint or 1701-2. 
gow weary in the glorious and difficult toil, He had an 


memy, who was ever well prepared and provided; while his 
own fituation was quite different. He was often baſfted and 
dſappointed, and rarely attended with triumphant ſucceſs. 
However, the preſervation of Europe from abſolute ſubjecs 
tion, may juſtly be aſcribed to his endeavours. He knew 
n what a ſcandalous and mercenary manner his two predeceſ- 
ots had ſurrendered themſelves to the will and pleaſure of the 

enemy; nor was he ignorant of the weak and corrupt condi- 
ton of many other ſtates. But though thus diſcouraged, the 
ofer of the ſovereignty of the greateſt part of his country could 


not ſeduce him from the common cauſe, This is ſufficient ta 


lence the accuſations of his enormous love of power. 
As he proved himſelf the friend of the liberties of Europe, 
nd preſerved its free ſtates from being the oppreſſed provinces 
of an univerſal monarchy, ſo equally ſincere was his zeal for 
the religious rights of mankind. He had a juſt abhorrence of 


fopiſh tyranny and uſurpation on conſcience. The bitterneſs _ 


ud envyings amongſt Proteſtants gave him great concern; 
and he wiſhed for an effectual cure of theſe evils, and con- 
rived the moſt proper meaſures. Uniformity in opinions and 
practices is not to be compaſſed: Therefore mutual forbear- 
ance, and reſtraining the ſeveral parties and profeſſions among 
Chriſtians from injuring one another, ever had his conſtant 
attention. The religious notions, which education and a ha- 
bit of thinking had fixed, gave him no averſion to thoſe who | 
oppoſed his ſentiments. In his days, and by his means, the 
im and conſiſtent foundations were laid, of what is truly | 
valuable in civil or religious affairs. Before his time, avow- 
ing the rights of mankind, in a full and conſiſtent manner, 
Was criminal or diſgraceful: As they had power and opportu- 
nity, the ſeveral parties of Chriſtians oppreſſed and injured 
one another.. 15 %% N 8 

An unthinking and ungrateful world is only delighted with _ 


hurry and miſchief, and has therefore no ſenſe of its moſt 


valuable benefactors. But thoſe who will reflect and conſiQ- 


ler, muſt acknowledge a more real friend to human beings 


never appeared on this part of the earth. To him we owe | 
the aſſerting and ſecuring our moſt important immunities and 
privileges. To him the intellectual world is indebted for the 
full freedom of debating all ſubjects, and of avowing and de- 
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ending their ſentiments. 
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chances thus offered, by many vile and dark methods, x. 
tempted his deſtruction both at home and abroad. 
- From an immature birth he derived a weak and fee}, 
cConſtitution; but a vigorous mind carried him through a per. 
petual ſucceſſion of cares and labours. Confidering an acc. 
dental hurt befalling a decayed and waſted frame, his day 
were prolonged beyond all expectation. His laſt work com- 


world, becauſe wholly delivered, have not been, nor ever 
will be, duly ſenſible. e e 


tually produced as inſtances of ſuperior princely merit. Hou 


_ diſadvantages abate his ardour : Far from declining, he foughy 
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The appearances of providence for his ſafety and preſy, 
vation, were many and very affecting. No life was my 
imminently expoſed in the day of battle, nor did his ma 


4 


opportunities. His enemies, not fatished with the ſever; 


$1 


pleated his good deſigns for conveying to us the great and 
valuable bleſſing of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. Had he been 
cut off in any of the periods of his glorious ſtruggle for ou 
happineſs and the welfare of Europe, the miſeries and nil. 
chiefs, which muſt naturally have followed, would (urely 
have equalled all the ſuggeſtions of the blackeſt and mol 
melancholy imagination. But the unthinking part of the 


W 


Henry IV, of France, and queen Elizabeth, are perpe- 


truly king William not only equalled but excelled them, in 
the really glorious qualities of a great and good governor, un 
might eaſily be made appear. On a careful examination, Her 


his difficulties and diſtreſſes will be found greater than theirs; the 


excuſable. 


and his faults and miſmanagements, lets enormous and more i tio 


Before the reign of queen Anne is entered upon, it will be Wt: 
requiſite to relate ſuch eccleſiaſtical matters, as have been Wn"! 


purpoſely omitted, that the narration of the civil aftairs Wl Pr 
might not be interrupted. To this it will not be improper * 
to prefix a ſhort account of the riſe and progreſs of our reli- Wl © 


the time of the Reformation (where Rapin leaves off his ec: 
_ clefiaſtical hiſtory) to the time of the Revolution. N | 


gious differences, in a view of the ſtate of the Church fron WI" 
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grarE of the CHURCH, 
CER TED 
RE:FORMATION to the REvoLUTION; 


With the Riſe and Progreſs of our Religious 
Differences. 5 


ſtitious and abſurd doctrines and practices of the eee 


Church of Rome, and ſuch things were eſta- tion. 
blſhed, as contradicted not only the Scriptures, but the re- 
for, underſtanding, and very ſenſes of men, then it was that 
ſeveral reformers aroſe in different parts of Europe, and ſepa- 
rated from a Church ſo overwhelmed with corruption and 
error, It was laid down as a maxim, that the Scriptures are 

the ſole rule of Faith, wherein all things neceſſary to ſalva- 


W Chriftendom was over-run with the ſuper- State of the 


ton are ſo plainly revealed, that every man may judge for 


timielf, and needs not an infallible guide in matters of re- 
lzion. Upon this foundation, Infallibility, Tranſubſtan- 
tation, Indulgences, Worſhip of Saints and Angels, with a 
numerous train of the like abſurdities, were attacked, and 
proved to be repugnant to the Goſpel. But the misfortune 
vas, that, in the progreſs of the Reformation, the prin- 
aple on which it was grounded was intirely forgot; inſtead 
reſtoring Chriſtianity to its primitive ſtate, as contained in 
our daviour's laſt inſtructions to his Apoſtles, © That repent- 

' ance and remiſhon of fins ſhould be preached in his name 
to all nations: Inſtead of adhering to this plain and ra- 
tonal ſcheme of the Goſpel, St. Auſtin's doctrines were 
made the ſtandard of religion, and ſuch ſyſtems were framed, 
were as unintelligible to reaſon, and as difficult to be pro- 
ed by Scripture, as the tenets of that church from which 
de reformers had ſeparated. They were not content witn 
Hing, that by the lin of our firſt parents all mankind are 
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© all the calamities of life; and finally, to the greateſt of x} 


led aſtray by the force of example, education, prejudice, 
and temptation; and that, when the world lay buried in 


and by the threatening of future puniſhment to all evil-doer, 
according to their reſpeCtive deſerts. Not content with this 

the reformers, copying after St. Auſtin, declared, that Adam 
was the repreſentative of all mankind, and conſequently not 


on all his deſcendants, who are thereby obnoxious both to 


free ſoever the will may be as to civil affairs, it is fo far cn. 


ſecretly decreed, to ſave a certain number of perſons, whom 
de has unconditionally choſen out of loſt mankind. Tha, 
as Adam's fin is imputed to all his poſterity, ſo the righteoul- 
_ neſs of Chriſt is imputed to the elect, for whom only he dic, 
That to the elect is given both a © preventing grace, the 
they may have a good thought, and an aſſiſting grace, 0 
enable them to put it in practice. That in this ſtate of grace, 
the elect will certainly perſevere, and cannot finally fall from 


tion (d). 


men were able not only to per- from Pelagius) think there 1s 19 
works of ſupererogation, or of pardon, and deny boch the 
more than were neceſſary for 8 and aſſiſting grace 
ſalvation; ſo the Reformers ran 


ſerted, that man of himſelf can but that the firſt turn of thew! 


Sl. 
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great ſufferers; that the effects of it are tranſmitted to 2 
their poſterity, namely, * loſs of Paradiſe, labour and tel, 
* ſorrow in conception, ſubjection to ſickneſs, diſeaſes, ang 


STS SB. 


natural evils, death itſelf. They were not ſatisfied with 20 
ſerting, that man, ſince the fall, is prone to evil, too ea 


— 2 
— 5 
— an 


wickedneſs, God ſent his Son to quicken men to a ſenſe ang 
practice of their duty, by the aſſurance of pardon, for his 
ſake, of paſt offences, upon repentance and amendment of 
life; by the promiſe of everlaſting happineſs to well-doers 


only the Effects, but alſo the Guilt, of his fin is transferred 


< death, and eternal damnation.” That, fince the fall, hoy 


flaved as to religious matter, that man is totally unable of 
himſelf to think a good thought, or to do a good action (c). 
That God, before the foundations of the world were laid, 


it. That the reſt of mankind, for want of this efficacious 
and irreſiſtible grace, remain in a ſtate of curſe and dam 


: (c) As the Papiſts held, that (d) The Pelagians (ſo calle 
form their duty, but even to do need of any other grace but thi 


1 5 [he Semipelagians think, th 
into the other extreme, and aſ- an aſſiſting grace is necefſa), 


do no work acceptable to to God is the effect of a ha 
ED oe 0 7 po 
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wiled among the reformers, with this difference only, that 
bme (thence called Supralapſarians) aſſerted, that God de- 


7 reed Adam's fin, and the damnation, as well as ſalvation, 
i We! fuch as ſhould be moſt for his own glory; whilſt others 
hence ſtiled Sublapſarians) affirmed, that, Adam having 
ce, ſinned freely, God decreed to ſave a certain number, and left 
in e reſt in their fallen ſtate, without any further determina- 
on about them. 5 


In the progreſs of the Reformation, ſome of theſe doc- 


ers leyden, and his followers (from him called Arminians, 
ers, nd alſo Remonſtrants or Univerſaliſts) declared, that God 


de erees not, © abſolutely,” any perſon to be ſaved or damned, 


lan Whit © conditionally,” or according to what he foreſaw they 
nor old do: That'Chrift did not die only for a particular num- 


rd er whom God intended to fave, but for all men; fo that 


h to MWeery one is intitled to the benefit of his death, who rejects 
tot the Goſpel-terms of faith and repentance : That grace, 
ir the aſſiſtance given to men to enable them to do their duty, 
not irreſiſtible, but the efficacy of it comes from the free- 


of thoſe, to whom ſuch grace is given, is not certain, but 
they may finally fall away from that ſtate (a). — 

he two chief branches of the Reformation are the Lu- 
terans and Calviniſts, ſo called from their founders, Luther 
nd Calvin. The Lutherans, though at firſt they were fol- 
lowers of St. Auſtin, and even denied the freedom of the will, 


viniſts, 


(a) There were ſome that 


duch were the doctrines that at firſt more generally pre- 


nes began to be ſoftened, Arminius, divinity- profeſſor at 


tom of the will, which either may, or may not, co-operate _ 
vith it as it pleaſes ; and conſequently, that the perſeverance _ 


utered their opinion in time, and eagerly came into the Ar- 
inian ſcheme of © conditional decrees” (b), whilſt the Cal- 


which they are. They thought 


dent farther, They denied the. 


tin foreknowledge of future 


abel cntingencies, and therefore 
15 02 cy thought the decrees of God 
unten all eternity, were only ge- 
h ere; that ſuch as believe and 


ey the Goſpel ſhall be ſaved, 
ud that ſuch as live and die in 
tn ſhall be damned; but that 


ns, theſe being only made in 
We, according to the Nate in 
Yo. XV. | 


dere were no ſpecial decrees 
date concerning particular per- 


alſo, that man is by nature ſo 


free and fo intire, that he needs 
no inward grace; ſo they deny 


a ſpecial predeitination from all 
eternity, and do likewile deny 
inward aſſiſtances. Theſe, from 
Socinus, their founder, are called 


Socinians, and alſo Unitarians, 
from their aſſerting the ſupre- 
macy of the Father, and deny- 


ing the received doftrine of the 


Trinity. 


8 


lb) When Luther began to 5 
5 : form 
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viniſts cloſely adhered to St. Auſtin's doctrines of abſolute au 


unconditional predeſtination, as before explained, 


Theſe two branches differ alſo in their notions of the Eu. 


chariſt. The Lutherans hold, that, together with the break 


and wine, the real body and blood of Chriſt is diſtributed, | 


The Calviniſts ſay, that, under the bread and wine, the 
body of Chriſt is really, though ſpiritually, received. Hen 
again, if the Bible had been adhered to, this ſubject of di. 


pute had been avoided ; for, from the words of the primitive 


inſtitution, neither a real, nor a ſpiritual preſence can be 


inferred. Both parties avow the principle of perſecution (c); 


and, on account of their religious differences, ſuch animoſity 
reigns between them, that they refuſe to hold communion 
with each other, and, in many places, will not allow a mu- 
tual toleration (d). When the Arminian ſcheme began to 
ſpread in Holland, and to be favoured by the govern- 
ment, as more rational in itſelf, and more intelligible by the 
people than the Calviniſtical, the Predeſtinarian party, who 


were moſt prevalent there, grew outrageous at the progrel 
of the Arminian doctrines, and called the authors of them 


form his 2 into a body 
he clearly ſaw, that nothing did 


ſo plainly deſtroy the doctrine of 
merit and juſtification by Works 


as St. Auſtin's opinions: Ile 


found alſo in his works very ex- 
preſs authorities againſt moſt of 
the corruptions of the Roman 


church; and being of an order 


and reverence his works, it was 
no wonder if he, without a ſtrict 
examining of the matter, eſpou- 


ſed at firſt all his opinions, tho“ 
before he died, he is reported to 
have changed his mind; for 
Melancthon, who had been of 


the ſame opinion, as to the free- 
dom of the will, did retract it, 


and was not blamed for it by 


3 Es 
(e) Luther allowed of perſe- 


cution as far as baniſhment ; but 
Calvin thought it lawful to put 
heretics to death. Beza pub- 


liſhed a treatiſe in favour of per. 


ſecution, which was tranſlated | 


into Dutch by Bogerman, pre 

ſident of the Ie. of Dort. 
(d) It may here be obſerved, 

that one ſtanding cauſe of their 


not holding communion with 


one another, is, that both pa- 


ties have taken care to inſert 
that carried his name, and by 
_ conſequence accuſtomed to read 


their peculiar tenets and doc. 
trines into the offices of ther 


public worſhip. For nſtance. 
there is ſcarce a Calviniſtica 
prayer, but what ſuppoſes abo 
lute predeſtination and elettion, 


artial redemption, total inabl- 
liey of man to do any thing tha 
is good, efficacy of grace, hn 
perſeverance, or ſome otbet 
controverted point, by whict 
means a Lutheran or Arminia 


cannot join in it, without ſtrain 
ing the words to their own fert. 


which is ſometimes hardly tobe 
done. _ 
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Devils and Plagues, animating the magiſtrates to extirpate 
and deſtroy them, and utterly refuſing to enter into any 
treaty of reconciliation, They never ceaſed till they had 
leave to hold a national ſynod at Dort, in 1618, from which 


all the Arminian divines being expelled, their tenets were 


condemned, and the Predeſtinarian, or Calviniſtical, doctrines 
more firmly eſtabliſhed. ht 9 5 
The reformers made great alterations in the diſcipline, as 
well as in the doctrine, of the Church of Rome. 
The Hierarchy was ey demoliſhed, and Epiſcopacy 
every where (except in a few Lutheran dioceſes) wholly abo- 


liſhed. Biſhops and preſbyters are affirmed to be the ſame 


in Scripture, and all ſuperiority of the one over the other be- 
ing denied, and a parity aſſerted, the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment is (by the Calvinifts at leaſt) lodged in the hands of 
preſbyters, lay-elders, and deacons. 
In Scotland, the Reformation was alſo ſettled after the 
Calviniſtical or Geneva-model, both as to doctrine and diſ- 


cipline, and Epiſcopacy not only rooted out, but declared to 


be repugnant to the word of God. EE 

In England, a middle courſe was ſteered. Though the 
articles of religion are a plain tranſcript of St. Auſtin's doc- 
trine in the controverted points of Original Sin, Predeſtina- 
tion, Juſtification by Faith alone, Efficacy of Grace, and 


Good Works, yet are they compoſed with ſuch a Jatitude 
and ſuch additional cautions, as that they may be taken in 
an Arminian as well as Calviniſtical ſenſe. For inſtance, in 
the article of Predeſtination, it is not expreſſed, whether 
God's decree was abſolute or conditional; and therefore, 
tough the authors very probably meant, that the decree was 


abſolute, yet the Remonſtrants may ſubſcribe to it in a con- 
eitional ſenſe. However this be, of the thirty- nine articles, 


the molt rigid Calviniſt can give his aſſent to all, except three 
relating to the diſcipline of the Church. For though the 


cxtrine of the Church of England, as it ſtands in the Arti- 
des and Homilies, agrees with that of the Calviniſts, yet the 
Cicipline is entirely different. The hierarchy, or church- 
gorernment, by bithops, prieſts, and deacons, is preſerved 
in England, and declared to be apoſtolical: The biſhops are 


bed to be of a ſuperior order to the prieſts, and to have the 
e power of Ordination. The Engliſh reformers thought | 
oper allo to retain the Popiſh eccletiaſtical habits or veſt- 


ments, the ſurplus, hoods, &c. and allo ſome of the cere- 


momes, as the croſs in baptiſm, ring in matric:ony, kneeling 
the ſacrament, Kc. The liturgy o: common-prayeis 
1 8 2 Hh were 
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were chiefly taken from the offices of the church of R 


and certain reſponſes were added, to engage the attenticn d 
the people, who before had no concern in the public dew 


1 tions which were uttered in an unknown tongue. . 
The riſe of It happened in queen Mary's reign, that great number, and 
Ji rel:g10U5 the reformed, upon the reſtoration of Popery, fled bea ;þ 
ifferences. i : * 
ſea, and were kindly entertained by the Proteſtant ates In 
Germany, Switzerland, and Geneva, who allowed then ic 

churches for their public worſhip. Among theſe were ne 

biſhops, as many deans, ſome archdeacons, and above to « 


eminent preachers and doctors; and of noblemen, merchant, 
&c. above ſeven hundred. Many of theſe exiles, retumi cf 
home in queen Elizabeth's reign, brought with them a creat of 
liking of the diſcipline and worſhip of the reformed church bu 
abroad, and uſed their utmoſt endeavours to cauſe the church pat 


diſcipline to be reduced to a nearer conformity with the (e 
viniſtical plan. They alledged, that the Scriptures are ai « ; 
ſtandard of diſcipline as well as doctrine : That the fom N. 
government appointed by the Apoſtles, was, like the JewhM in 


Sanhedrim, ariſtocratical, and to be adminiſtered by paſtor, WW ev: 
elders, and deacons : That this form was deſigned as a pu. ve 
tern for the churches of all ages, not to be departed from, 
on account of any cuſtoms of the Papacy or practice of te thi 
earlier ages, unleſs warranted by the Bible. They objechi Bl fai 
to the act of ſupremacy, as giving too much power to th: Wi fr 
crown in matters of religion. They ſaid, that Chriſt, av s 


no other, was the ſole Jaw-giver and head of the church fer 
That the direction of religious matters was, by God's d. Wil of 
dinance, committed to the church-officers : That the c de 


magiſtrate might call a council of his clergy, and be ther he 
perſon, or by deputy, but not a Moderator or Judge: Tha BM «x 
it was his province not to make ordinances or determine con-: d 
troverſies, but to ſee the decrees of the clergy executed, and m 
to puniſh the contemners. They declaimed againſt tho: WW th 
habits, rites, and ceremonies, which were uſed by Papi, n. 
 Infiſting that thoſe things, which were left indifferent by ti: WI f 
Scriptures, ought not to be made neceſſary by any hum 
law, and that ſuch rites as had been abuſed to [dolay, 150 L 
tended to lead men back to ſuperſtition, were no longet -* 
different, but to be rejected as unlawful. They, who ves | 
thus for carrying on the Reformation farther than the ef : 
bliſhment, were by their adverſaries termed Puritans. n 
' "Theſe were told, that in the affairs of church-governmen u 
not only the Scriptures, but the practice of the church, if a 
the firſt four or five centuries, was to be regarded N. a 
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herefore the later corruptions of the Papacy, from the time 
the pope uſurped the title of Univerſal Biſhop, were only to 
be rejected, and thoſe things left ſtanding, which could be 
naced much higher; ſuch as archbiſhops, biſhops, prieſts, 
ind deacons : That every prince had authority to correct all 
zbuſes of doctrine and diſcipline within his own territories ; 
and that things indifferent, ſuch as rites, ceremonies, habits, 
xc. might be ſettled by the command of the civil magiſtrate, 
and in ſuch caſes it was the indiſpenſable duty of all ſubjects 
to obſerve them. | 

| Hence it appears, that both parties agreed in the neceſſity 
nn of uniformity of public worſhip, and of calling in the ſword 
eu of the civil magiſtrate for the ſupport of their ſeveral ſchemes, 


party aſſerting, it was the queen's ſupremacy, and the laws 
© of the land;* the other, © the decrees of provincial and 
© national ſynods, allowed and inforced by the magiſtrate, 
Neither party thought of admitting of liberty of conſcience 
and freedom of profeſſion, which ſeems to be the right of 


their turns, when they had the civil power in their hands, 
failed not to oppreſs one another. The Puritans were the 


% 


deprived for not uſing them. Queen 
externals of religion, was fo far from granting the leaſt in- 


dulgence in theſe matters, that ſhe inſiſted on a ſtrict unifor- 
mity as well in diſcipline as doctrine, The Puritans, rather 


ſands. Penal laws were multiplied and rigorouſly executed. 
Non-compliance with, or ſpeaking, or acting, againſt the 


With loſs of preferment to a clergyman, and forfeiture of 
N and chattels to a layman. Abſence from church was 


month, and laſtly with impriſonment without bail ; and, 
unleſs a declaration of conformity was made in three months 


any returned, they were to ſuffer death without benefit of 


but differed about the ſtandard of this ſame uniformity, one 


every man, as far as is conliſtent with the peace of the go- 
From this principle of non-toleration, both parties, in 
irft ſufferers. The controverſy began about the habits, 
(which had been objected againſt in the reign of Edward VI) 
ſeveral refuſing biſhopricks or other preferments, on account 
of the veſtments and ceremonies, and great numbers being 


lizabeth, jealous of 
her eccleſiaſtical power, and fond of pomp and ſhew in the 


than comply, ſubmitted to ſuſpenſions and deprivations, the 
number of which, in her reign, amounted to ſeveral thou- 


Liturgy, was for the third offence perpetual impriſonment, _ 
ft puniſhed with 12 d. a Sunday, afterwards with 201. a 


after conviction, with perpetual baniſhment ; and, in cafe _ 


83 the 
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the clergy. During theſe proceedings, though the Puritans 
in general were unwilling to forſake the eſtabliſhed church, 
and therefore evaded the force of theſe laws, by coming to 
church when the prayers were almoſt over, and receiving the 

ſacrament where it was adminiſtered with ſome latitude ; yet 

others reſolved to ſeparate from it, and to aflemble, wherever 

they could, to worſhip God in their own way. The 
Browniſts (ſo called from Robert Brown their paſtor, edu- 

cated in Corpus Chriſti college, Cambridge) formed the firt 

ſeparate congregation ; but they were quickly forced to leaye 

the kingdom, and retire to Holland, where Mr. Robinſon, 

paſtor of the church at Leyden, firſt ſtruck out the Congre- 

8 e or Independent form of church- government le). 

art of this church, tranſplanting themſelves at length into 

America, laid the foundation of the colony of New-Eng— 

The firſt Se- Here was the beginning of the ſeparation, whereby people 
 paiatifis. of the ſame country, of the ſame religion, and of the ſame | 
b judgment and doctrine, parted communion, on account of 4 
tew habits and ceremonies, which by degrees begot un- 

ſpeakable miſchiefs to the nation, and in the end proved the 
deſtruction of the conſtitution both of church and ſtate, A 

{trong inſtance of the weakneſs, perverſeneſs, and ſuper- 

ſtition of mankind! How weak muſt it be to part with a 

| livelihood and embrace poverty, rather than wear a ſurplice 

or a ſquare cap! How perverſe to enforce the uſe of ſuch 

things againſt conſcience! How ſuperſtitious to believe it of 
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(e) In the year 1616, Mr. in Norfolk, Eſſex, and about 
Jacob (who, after conferring London. They had now at 
with Robinſon, embraced his their head, Smith, Jacob, and 
ſentiments of church diſcipline) Ainſworth, the Rabbi of the 

ſet up the firſt Independent or age. Copping and Thacker, 
Congregational church in Eng- two of their miniſters, were con- 
land, Some time after, ſome demned and put to death for 
of the moſt rigid, being diſſa- Non-conformity, in 1585. The 
tisfied about the lawfulneſs of Browniſts did not differ from the 
infant-baptiſm, choſe Mr. Jeſſe church in any doctrinal points; 
their miniſter, who laid, 1640, but were ſo rigid and narrow it 
the foundation of the firſt Bap- points of diſcipline, that they 
tiit congregation in England. not only maintained the diſci- 
The Browniſts increaſed in ſuch pline of the Church of England 
a manner, that in 1592, Sir to be Antichriſtian, but rencun- 
Walter Raleigh declared in the ced communion with all other 
parliament houſe, that there ' reformed churches, except ſuch 
were no leſs than 20,000 divi- as thould be of their model. 
:.-ged into ſeveral congregations, one nn nes 
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wy conſequence to religion, to uſe or diſuſe them] Had 
tieſe external things been left as indifferent in their practice 
gs they are in their nature, there had been probably no ſchiſm 
in the church, nor civil war in the ſtate. For, though the 
Puritans had many other objections to the eſtabliſhed diſci- 
line, they would doubtleſs have remained in the Church, if 


the uſe of the habits had been diſpenſed with. But the queen's 
reſolution, not to indulge them, drove many into an actual 


eparation, which widened the breach. For the controverfy, 
which had been chiefly confined to the habits and a few cere- 
monies, began to open into ſeveral conſiderable branches, 
and particularly the Hierarchy was attacked. The Puritans 
were alſo divided, and a new diſpute aroſe, concerning © the 
«© neceſlity of a ſeparation from the eſtabliſhed church. 


Soon after the acceſſion of king James, the canons of the 


Church were eſtabliſhed by the king and convocation. By theſe 


canons all were declared to be ipſo facto excommunicated, 


that affirmed, the Church of England not to be a true and 
zpoſtolical church, or the Liturgy to be corrupt, or the rites 
and ceremonies to be antichriſtian, or that ſeparated from the 
Church, and pretended that any ſect of miniſters and lay 
perſons, may make rules, orders, and conſtitutions, without 
the king's authority. Thus the Puritans found themſelves in 


a worſe condition than ever, excommunication (the conſe- 


quences of which are terrible) being added to ſuſpenſions 
ad deprivations (f). Things were in this ftate, when 


4 


0 In che reign of king 


james, two perſons were burnt 
tor hereſy ; one was Bartholo- 
ne Legate, an Arian ; he was 
vel! verſed in the Scriptures, 
ind of an unblameable conver- 
ation, The king himſelf and 


lome biſhops conferred with 


him, but could not convince 


bim of his errors. After having 
lan ſome time in Newgate, he 
vas convened before biſhop 
Ting, in his conſiſtory at St. 
Paul's, who, with ſome other 
vines and lawyers, declared 
him an obdurate heretic, and 


certiß ed the ſame into Chancery 
br a Signiſicavit, delivering bim 
op to the ſecular arm. Where- 


upon the king ſigned a writ de 
+ htieretico comburendo' to the 
ſheriffs of London, who brought 


him to Smithfield, March 18, 
1612, and in the midſt of a vaſt 
concourſe of people burnt him 


to death. A pardon was of- 
nf if he would 


fered at the ſta 
recant, but he refuſed it. The 
next month Edward Wightman, 
of Burton upon Trent, was con- 
victed of hereſy by biſhop Neile, 


and was burnt at Litchfield, 
April 11. He was charged in 
the warrant with the hereſies of 
Arius, Cerinthus, Manichæus, 
and the Anabaptiſts.— There 


was another condemned to the 


fire, but the conſtancy of the 


1 other 
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demned by the ſynod of Dort) began to ſpread in England, 
They were eſpouſed by the court and the univerſities (8) 
The Calviniſtical ſeuſe of the articles was diſcouraged, and 


minianiſm was firſt embraced by thoſe who were for exaltin 
the prerogative above law, all that adhered to the ſide of l. 


Doctrinal-Puritans, and Diſcipline-Puritans or Diſciplina- 
for the bulk of the people and clergy were at once confounded 


of the Doctrinal-Puritans, archbiſhop Abbot. 


the Puritans were almoſt all for the Preſbyterian government, 
but, from the time that Arminianiſm prevailed in the Church, 


other two ſufferers moved ſuch before archbiſhop Whit ft; 


THE HIS FON N 
a great turn happened in the doctrine of the church. The 
Arminian or Remonſtrant tenets (which had been con, 


injunctions were publiſhed againſt preaching upon Predeſt. 
nation, Election, Efficacy of Grace, &c. whilſt the Ar. 
minians were ſuffered to inculcate their doctrines. As Ar. 


berty, or to the Calviniſtical ſenſe of the articles, though 
ever ſo good Churchmen, were branded by the court with 
the name of Puritans, Hence the diſtinction of State d 


rians. By this means the Puritans acquired great ſtrength, 


with them. At the head of the Arminians was Laud, and 
hen king Charles I. came to the crown, the ſtate of the 
controverſy between the Church and the Puritans was intirely 
changed. In the reigns of king James and queen Elizabeth 


the whole body of Calviniſts came to be called Doctrinal- Pu- 
ritans. There was no mention, for man 


ritans in queen Elizabeth's reign) but all ſeemed to unite ina 
moderate Epiſcopacy (h), and the controverſy ran * the 


ears before the 
civil wars, of the old Book of Diſcipline, (framed by the Pu- 


compaſſion in the ſpectators, that 


it was thought better to let him 
linger out a miſerable life in 
Newgate, Fuller, B. X. 63, 


(g) The Predeſtinarian con- 


troverly was begun in 1595, in 
queen Elizabeth's reign, by 
Barret, fellow of Caius college, 
Cambridge, who preached a- 


gainſt Calvin's doctrine of Pre- 


deſtination, &c. for which he 
Was cenſured by the univerſity, 
and forced to retract in St. Ma- 


ry's church. He was afterwards 
IeUut to Lambeth, and examined 


A 


who enjoined him to confels hi 
errors, and not teach the like 
doctrines for the future; but he 


choſe rather to quit the unver- 
\ fity. This gave occaſion forthe 


famous Lambeth-articles, in 


which the Calviniſtical ſenſe of 
Predeſtination, Election, and the 


other controverted points, 1 
ſtrongly aſſerted ; and to which 


the ſcholars in the univerſues 


were ſtrictly enjoined to con- 
Mee. 


ch) That is, inſtead of a bi 


ſhop governing alone a dioceſe 


| : tl 
of five hundred or a thouſans 


pariſue 
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Doftrinal Articles, upon the reduction of Epiſcopal Power, 


ind upon Innovations in the Church. For Laud, inſtead of 
indulging, the Puritans, widened the breach between them 


and the 


hurch, by introducing many new and pompous ce- 


remonies in the public worſhip. Theſe not only made the 
terms of conformity more difficult, but were inforced both 
upon the clergy and laity, with all the terrors of the High- 


commiſſion, to the ruin of many families, and the raiſing very 


great Ciſturbances in many parts of the kingdom. Upon theſe 
woceedings great numbers tranſplanted themſelves and fami- 
lies into America, and gave birth to a ſecond colony in New- 
England, that of Mlaſſachuſet's Bay (i). | 

The Church was now in the height of its ſplendor, Epiſ- 


copacy was declared to be of Apoſtolical, and conſequently 


of Divine Inſtitution, and the Preſbyterial Government, 


tough challenging the title of Chriſt's Kingdom and Ordi- 


nance, to have no foundation in Scripture, nor in the prac- 
tice of the Church for fifteen- hundred years. The clergy 
were all obliged, on pain of deprivation, to ſwear, that © they 


' approyed the doctrine and diſcipline of the Church, and 


© would never conſent to alter the government of it by arch- 
' biſhops, biſhops, deans, and arch-deacons,' &c. The 


churches were adorned with paintings, images, alter-pieces, 


Ke. and, inſtead of communion-tables, altars were ſet up, 
and bowings to them and the ſacramental elements enjoyned. 
The Predeſtinarian doctrines were forbid, not only to be 


preached, but to be printed, and the Arminian ſenſe of the 
articles was encouraged and propagated. 


pariſhes, by his chancellor, com- 


miſſaries, officials, and other 


eccleſiaſtical officers, they were 
fr a biſhop or ſtated preſident 
over a diſtrict of ten or twelve 
panſhes, who jointly, with the 
parochial miniiters, ſhould ma- 


nage the church affairs of his 


diſtrict. „ ny 

(i) It is ſaid, there were eight 
ſal of ſhips at once, in the 
ſpring of 1638, in the river of 
Thames, bound for New-Eng- 
land, and filled with Puritan fa- 
miles, among whom (accord- 
5: to Bates and Dugdale) were 


ver Cromwell, afterwards. 


Protector, John Hampden, Eſq; 


council. 


and Mr. Arthur Haſelrigge, 


who, ſeeing no end of theſe op- 
preſſions, were determined to 


ſpend the remainder of theirdays 
in America; but by an order of 
council, dated May 1, 1638, 
the ſhips were topped, and the 
paſſengers commanded to be put 


on ſhore; and, to prevent the 
like for the future, the king pro- 


hibited all maſters and owners of 


ſhips to carry any paſſengers to 
New-England, without a ſpe- 
_ cial licence from the privy- 
Upon which great 
numbers went over and ſettled 


in Holland. 


On 
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more they increaſed and continued to do ſo, till the meeting 


© grievances of the Church.” They began with cenſuring the 
authors of the late innovations, and voted them down. 4 
ſolemn proteſtation was drawn up for all to ſubſcribe, that 
they would maintain the true reformed Proteſtant religion, 
_ © expreſled in the doQtrine of the Church of England, again 
© all Popery and Popiſh innovations, &c.“ The High-Com- 
_ miſſion Court and Star-Chamber were aboliſhed. The votes 


both houſes for the utter aboliſhing all archbiſhops, biſhops, 
their chancellors and commiſſaries, deans, chapters, arch- 


room till ſeveral years after. In this interval, the clergy were 


and to govern their pariſhes according to their diſcretion. 
"The veſtments were left indifferent, ſome wearing them, and 
others, in imitation of the foreign Proteſtant churches, 
making uſe of a cloak. The Puritan clergy, being zealous 
_ Calvinitts, and having been prohibited for ſome years from 


lery againſt them, and inſiſted upon little elſe in their ſermons 


Free Grace, and the inability of man to do that which 18 

good. Moral duties were too much neglected, and, from 
ſtrong averſion to Arminianiſm, theſe divines made way fot 
Antinominaniſm, running from one extreme to the other, til 
at laſt ſome of them were loſt in the wild mazes of enthu- 


pretended to juſtify the hidden works of diſhoneſty, In the 
mean while, the p 

ment of their form of church-government, as * the diſcipline 
of Jeſus Chriſt,” but in vain; for the parliament, inſtead ol 
_ complying with a petition to that end, voted it ſcandalous. 
Nor could they ever obtain the power of the Keys, Excom- 


THE HISTORY 
On the other hand, the Puritans loudly complained of theſ 


innovations, and taxed the authors of them with a deſign ti 
introduce Popery. The more ſeverely they were uſed, the 


of the long parliament in 1640, when the affairs of religion 

took a new turn. & . 
This parliament being compoſed chiefly of State and Doe. 

trinal Puritans, one of their reſolutions was, © to redreſs the 


and temporal juriſdiction of the biſhops were taken away; 
and afterwards, in complaiſance to the Scots, a bill paſſed 


deacons, canons, prebends, &c. Thus the diſcipline of the 
Church was voted away, and no other was erected 1n its 


permitted to read more or leſs of the Liturgy, as they pleaſed, 


preaching againſt the Arminians, now pointed all their arti- 


but Predeſtination, Juſtification by Faith alone, Salvation by 


ſiaſtic dreams and viſions, and others, from falſe principles, 


reſbyterians were labouring the eſtabliſſ- 


munication, &c. for which they were continually applying 
to the parliament. It is true, by an ordinance of Aug! 


of ENGLAND 
10, 1645, the Preſpyterian church- government became the 
tional eſtabliſhment, as far as an ordinance of the parlia- 
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for payment of the public debts. Notwithſtanding all this, 
hough the hierarchy was deſtroyed, and the beſt, if not all 
ke livings of the kingdom diſtributed among them, the Preſ- 


4 „ 


the Preſbyterian government was more narrow than the Epiſ- 
copal, and allowed not a liberty of conſcience, but claimed a 


nd properties. Conſequently they were ſtill diſcontented, 
for want of church power to cruſh the Sectaries, as they 


7 De 5 


leuts were the chief, whoſe opinion it was, that every con- 
gegation had power to chuſe or ordain their paſtor, and 


——_ 
we 


d jintly with him to manage their religious concerns without 
Sy dafical or ſynodical aſſemblies, and conſequently they were 
- or univerſal toleration. Theſe two points, Independency of 
ie WY congregations (from whence they were called Congrega- 
ty tonalitts) and Toleration, were the conſtant ſubjects of diſ- 
re pute between them and the Preſbyterians, who were profeſſed 
d, enemies to both. The Preſbyterians inſiſted upon a ſtrict 
n. WT «iformity in worſhip and diſcipline, and bitterly inveighed 
nd zzainſt I clerition: which they called the Great Diana of 
C5, the Independents. Not content with having their form of 
Jus Government made the national eſtabliſhment, they were 
Mm ol continually ſolliciting the parliament for a coercive power, in 
Ul- order to perſecute all that differed from them. On the other 
Ins band the Independents, who multiplied daily, and the Ana- 
by WM Þiotiſts (who differed from them in little elſe but infant-bap- 
em) were as ſtrenuous for toleration and liberty of con- 
12 ſcience, declaring no opinions or ſentiments of religion are 
for cognizable by the magiſtrate any ſarther than they are incon- 
til (kent with the peace of the civil government. Little did the 
hy- Frebyterian divines think, that in leſs than twenty years all 
les, WW their artillery would be turned againſt them: That they 
the Wh ſould be excluded the eſtabliſhment by an act of Epiſcopal 
iſh- Umformity, and reduced to the neceſſity of pleading for that 
line N "culgence which they now denied others. Their thoughts 
dete intirely engrofled with Covenant-Uniformity and the 
ous, Divine Right of their Presbytery, which, attcr all, the par- 
om. ment would never admit in the extent they deſired. _ 
9 During theſe proceedings, the Epiſcopal clergy felt in their 
2 


nent could make it: and, by another of Sept. 1, 1646, 
Epiſcopacy was aboliſned, and the Church-lands alienated 


deterians were not ſatisfied. For it muſt be obſerved, that 
civil as well as eccleſiaſtical authority over men's perſons 


med all that diſſented from them. Of theſe the Indepen- 


urn the effects of non-tolerating principles. By an ordi- 
Me en e . nance 
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THE HISTORY. 
nance of the 23d of Auguſt 1645, the Directory was ep. 
joined to be read openly in all churches, under the penalty q 
forty ſhillings, and whoever ſpoke or acted againſt it wa g 
forfeit from five to fifty pounds. The uſe of the commay. 


pPrayer- book was forbid, not only in any church or place q 


public worſhip, but even in any private place or family, yy. 


der the penalty of five pounds for the firſt offence, ten for th 
ſecond, and for the third a year's imprifonment. The Coe. 


nant was impoſed upon them, and whoever refuſed to takeit 
was ejected. Several thouſands of the parochial clergy lo 
their livings, after the civil wars were begun; ſome left then, 


and fled over to the king's party; others were deprived by 
the committees of the counties, and the reſt for refuſing the 
Covenant. About two hundred maſters and fellows of col- 


leges in Cambridge, beſides inferior ſcholars, were expelled 


that univerſity ; and about nineteen or twenty heads of col. 
leges, beſides fellows, were expelled at Oxford: But nothing 
ſhews how far the governing Preſbyterians in thoſe day 
would have carried the uſe of their power, if it had been ſip- 


ported by the ſword of the civil magiſtrate, than the ordinance 


_ againſt Blaſphemy and Hereſy, which, perhaps, is one of 


the moſt ſhocking laws to be met with. This ordinance 


is dated May 2, 1648, and ordains, among other things, 
that whoever affirms, That there is no God: That God i 

not omnipreſent, almighty, &c. That the Father is not 
God, the Son is not God, the Holy Ghoſt is not God, or 
that theſe three are not one eternal God, or that Chriſt is not 


God equal to the Father : That the Godhead and Manhood 


of Chriſt are not diſtinct natures : That the death of Chril 


is not meritorious : That Chriſt is not riſen : That there | 
no reſurrection or a future judgment: That the Scriptures 


are not the word of God, &c. ſhall ſuffer death as in caſe 0 


felony. And that whoever ſays, That all men fhall be ſave: 
That man by nature hath free will to turn to God: Tha 


man is bound to believe no more than by his reaſon he al 
comprehend : That the baptiſm of infants is unlawful, Kc 
ſhall, upon conviction, be committed to priſon, till he fund 
ſureties that he will not publiſh or maintain the ſaid error Q! 


errors any more. This ordinance was a comprehenſive es, 


gine of cruelty, and would have incloſed great numbers, i 
it had not been laid aſide by the influence of the army, til 
it was voted to be determined (k). Ihe Preſbyterian gc- 


vernment, 


(x) In this ordinance, Papiſts, Arminians, Antinomians, Aut 
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ſenment, which, by the former ordinance, had not been 
bolutely eſtabliſhed, was at laſt ſettled without limitation 
of time, by an ordinance of June 21, 1648. This was done 
vithout laying any penalty on Recuſants, or ſuch as did not 
come to the ſacrament, or ſubmit to their diſcipline ; which 
vis the utmoſt length that Preſbytery obtained in the king- 


dom. And therefore, when afterwards many ſectaries ſprung 
up, 28 Seckers, Ranters, Quakers, Behemiſts, (whoſe doc- 


tines were almoſt the ſame, though they differed in name) 
dl declaring againſt a ſettled 5 50 and for the guidance 
of the light within'; and the Independents (who were 
equally enemies of the Epiſcopal and Preſbyterian uniformity) 
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came to be ſo far maſters, as to hold the Preſbyterians ina ſort 


of ſubjection (I), the Preſbyterians turned to the thoughts of 
reſtoring king Charles II, and joined with the Epiſcopalians in 
that affair, upon the king's declaration of liberty to tender 


the peace of the kingdom. When the king was reſtored, 
ſome moderate Epiſcopal men thought of an union with the 
Preſbyterians. But the more politic part of them knew, 


1660, 


April 4. 
conſciences, and that no man ſhould be Jifquieted or called _ 
in queſtion for differences of opinion, which did not diſturb 


that all their antient power and revenues would be reſtored _ 


to them, and none ſuffered to ſhare with them, but ſuch as 


The Preſbyterians, 


were entirely of their mind and way. 


who were poſſeſſed of moſt of the great benefices in the church 


andin the univerſities, were in great hopes of favour, not 


only from the king's declaration, but upon ten or twelve of 


© 


their divines being made his chaplains in ordinary. By this 


means they had caſy acceſs to his majeſty, and, intending to 


Socinians, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, 


and the other ſectaries would 


have been included, if the con- 


ſuſion of the times had not hin- 


dered the Pretbyterians from 
Putting it in execution. 
I) The Preſbyterians were 


0 rigid in point of unitormity, 


40 that, in the treaty of the iſle 


of Wight, they would not allow. 


the king liberty to have the 


ommon-Prayer read privately. 


in his family. Upon which the 
any, whoſe favourite point 
s * liberty of conſcience, was 
ae ncented againk them, and 


1410 5 | . 1 
| #64, It Preſbyterian conformity 


improve 


after all the hazards we have 
run to ſet up Preſbbytery, we 
muſt be baniſhed our country, 
or driven into corners? Thus 


the rigid uniformity of the Preſ- 
byterians threw the army upon 
the deſperate meaſures of aſſu- 


ming the ſovereign power ; 


bringing the king to juſtice; ſet- 


ſhould take place, what muft 
the Independents and ſectaries 
expect, ſince the king himſelf _ 
was thus uſed by them? What 
have we been fighting for, it, 


ting aſide the covenant, and 


erecting 2 common wealth. 
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improve it to the common good, waited upon him with ch 
lord Mancheſter, recommending to his ſerious conſideraiq 
the union of his ſubjects in religious matters, for which hy 
had now a moſt happy juncture for effecting, and begging 
that only things nece uy might be the terms of union, 20 
that the true exerciſe of Church-diſcipline might be allowe,, 
The king declared himſelf highly pleaſed with their incl. 
nations to agreement, but told them, that this agreemen 
could not be expected to be compaſled, but by abating ſome. 


ting on both ſides, and therefore deſired them. to offer ſome 


propoſals about Church-government, that being the main dif. 
ference, and * to ſet down the moſt they would yield to. 


Hereupon they declared, They could not pretend to ſpeak for, 
or oblige others, and therefore what they did muſt ſignif 
but the minds of ſuch as were preſent. The king told them, 
It ſhould be ſo taken. Then they begged, that at the 
ſame time that they offered their conceſhons, the brethren 


on the other ſide might alſo bring in theirs, containing the 
utmoſt they could yield on their fide, in order to concord, 


And the king promiſed it ſhould be ſo. 


In about three weeks time they agreed to a paper of pro- 


poſals, in which they offered to allow of the true ancient 


preſidency in the church, with a due mixture of Presbytery, 
and propoſed that biſhop Uſher's Reduction of Epiſcopacy 


| ſhould be the ground-work of an accommodation. As to the 
_ Liturgy, they deſired that a new one might be compiled, or 


the old reformed ; and begged that kneeling at the ſacra- 


© ment' might not be impoſed, and the © ſurplice, croſs in 
b baptiſm,' and bowing at the name of Jeſus rather than 
Chriſt, might be aboliſhed. The miniſters waiting on the 
king with their propoſals, he treated them very reſpectfully, 
told them he was well pleaſed that they were for a Liturgy, 
and yielded to the eſſence of Epiſcopacy, and promiſed them, 
that the places, where the old incumbents were dead, ſhould 


{as they had defired) be confirmed to the poſſeſſors. 
As they expected to meet (according to the king's promiſe 


| Tome divines of the other fide, and to ſee their propoſals, it 
much diſappointed them to find none of them appear. Aﬀter 
ſome time of waiting for the compliances of the Epiſcopal 
divines, they at length received a ſharp anſwer, reflecting on 


their propoſals, in which Uſher's Reduktion was rejected ; 


a heaponly of private conceptions, the Liturgy was applauded 
as unexceptionable, but a reviſal was agreed to in caſe the 
king thought fit ; and, as for the ceremonies, not one could 
de parted with. It is very remarkable, that, when the Pu- 
" Titans in 1641 would have been fatished with Uſher's ſcheme 


fo! 
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&r the reduction of Epiſcopacy, they could not obtain it from 
the king and biſhops ; that afterwards, when the king offered 


the ſame ſcheme at the treaty of the © Iſle of Wight,” the 


liament and Puritan divines would not accept it, for fear 


of breaking with the Scots. And now when the Preſbyterian 
niniſters preſented it to king Charles II, as a model with 


which they were ſatisfied, both the king and biſhops rejected 
t with contempt, and would not ſuffer it to be debated (m). 


(m] Uſher's reduction of E piſ. 2 
copacy conſiſted of the four fol. 
lowing articles: 1 85 


I. In every pariſh the rector, or 
the incumbent paſtor, together 
with the church-warden and 


ideſmen, may every week take 


notice of ſuch as hive ſcanda- 
buſly in that congregation ; 
who are to receive ſuch ſeveral 
admonitions and reproofs, as 


the quality of their offence ſhall 


leſerre; and, if by this means 
they cannot be reclaimed, they 
may be preſented unto the next 
monthly ſynod, and in the mean 
ume be debarred by the paſtor 
from acceſs unto the Lord's 
—_ 77 
II. Whereas by a ſtatute in 
the 26th of Hen. VIII. (revived 
in the 1ſt of queen Elizabeth) 
lufragans are appointed to be 
erected in twenty-ſix ſeveral 


Places of this kingdom, the 


number of them might very well 
be conformed unto the number 
of the ſeveral rural deaneries, 
mo which every dioceſe is ſub- 


divided; which being done, 


the ſuffragan (ſupplying th 
place of thoſe, who in the an- 
cient church were called Chore- 


pilcopi) might every month aſ- 
ſemble a f. ynod of all the rectors, 


or incumbent paſtors, within 


them. f 
and church-wardens might pre- 
ſent ſuch impenitent perſons, as 


Shortly 


the major part of their voices 


conclude all matters that ſhould 
be brought into debate before 
o this ſynod the rector 


by admonition and ſuſpenſion 
from the ſacrament would not 


be reformed; who, if they 


would ſtill remain contumacious 


and incorrigible, the ſentence. 
of excommunication might be 


decreed againſt them by the ſy- 
nod, and accordingly be execu- 
ted in the pariſh where they 


lived. Hitherto alſo things that 


concerned the parochial mini- 


ſters might be referred, Whether 


they did touch their doctrine or 


their converſation: As alſo the 


cenſure of all new —_—_— 
hereſies, and ſchiſms, which did 


ariſe within that circuit, with 
liberty of appeal, if need ſo re- 


quire, until the dioceſan ſy nod. 


III. The. dioceſan ſynod 
might be held once or twice in 


the ycar, as it ſhould be thought 


moſt convenient; therein all the 
ſuſfragans, and the reſt of the 
rectors or incumbent de 


or a Certain ſelect number out 


of every deanery within that 


* dioceſe' might meet; with 


whoſe conſent, or the major 
part of them, all things might 
be concluded by the biſhop or 


ſuperintendent (call him which 
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ſhould be. 
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Shortly after, inſtead of the dioceſan's conceſſions, tha 
miniſters were told, that the king would put all that heſhould 
grant them into the form of a declaration, and they ſhould ſee 
it before it was publiſhed. Accordingly on a day appointe 
it was read by the chancellor before the king, ſeveral noble. 
men, and ſome divines of both ſides. 


Each party was to Wnatt 


ſpeak to what they diſliked, and the king to determine howit We! 


There were various altercations about prel 
and re-ordination, and the particulars of the declaration, een 
When the whole was peruſed, the chancellor drew out ano. Wtio 


acy, ſind | 


ther paper, intimating, that the king had alſo been petitioned 
by the Independents and Anabaptifts for liberty, and there. 


fore he read an additional part to the declaration to this pu- 


poſe; “ That others alſo he permitted to meet for religious (2 


«© worſhip, ſo be it they do it not to the diſturbance of the a 

bice of peace or officer diſturb them. 
This being deſigned to ſecure liberty to the Papiſts, there 
was a general filence upon the reading it. 


« peace; and that no ju 


The biſhops . 


T 
thought it a nice point, and ſaid nothing. The Preſbyte- . . 
rians were afraid to ſpeak againſt it, leſt all the ſects ſhould “ed 


you will) or in his abſence by 
one of the ſuffrapans, whom he 


ſhould depute in his ſtead to be 


moderator of that aſſembly. 
Here all matters. of greater mo- 
ment might be taken into con 


fſideration, and the orders of the 
monthly ſy nods reviſed, and (if 
And, if 
here alſo any matter of diſſiculty 

could not receive a full determi— 


need be) reformed. 


nation, it might be 1eterred to 
the next provincial or national 


ſy nod. 


IV. The provincial ſynod 


Wight conſiſt of all the biſhops 
and ſuffragans, and iuch of the 


clergy as ſhould be elected out 


_ of every dioceſe within the pro- 
Vince. The primate of either. 


ters be ordered therein by com- 


cial ſynods of the land might 


_ appeals from inferior ſynocs 
might be received, all their 20. 


ſtate of the church of the wit! 


look upon them as the cauſers of their ſufferings, But a . : 
length Mr. Baxter, fearing their ſilence might be miſinter- WI © 
preted, ſaid, * As they humbly thanked his majeſty for his ak 
declared indulgence to themſelves, ſo they diſtinguiſhed 
e the tolerable party from the intolerable : For the former, . 
« they humbly craved juſt lenity and favour 3 but for the A 


„ latter a 


„ 5 * {q 
province might be the modera- 2 
tor of this meeting (or in bis Wi 


room ſome one of the biſtop: e. 
appointed by him) and all ma- 


mon conſent, as in the former 
aſſemblies. This ſynod migit 
be held every third year, and, 
if the parliament do then {it 
both the primates and provit- 


join together, and make dp? 
national council; wherein a! 
examined, and all ecclefallici 


conſtitutions, which concern tie 


na.ion, eſtabliſned. 


matter was dropped. 
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« latter, ſuch as Papiſts and Socinians, they could not make 


s their toleration their requeſt.” To this the king ſaid, 
« There were laws ſufficient againſt the Papiſts.“ 


Baxter 


xplied, © They underſtood the queſtion to be, Whether 


« thoſe laws ſhould be executed or not?“ Upon which the 
At length the declaration came out ſo 


mended, as that it was fitted to be an inſtrument of concord 


ntion promiſed (a). 


(a) This declaration was da- 
ted October 15, 1660, wherein 
te king thus expreſſes himſelf, 
„When we were in Holland, 
e were attended by many 
N prove and learned miniſters 
* from hence, who were look- 


ed upon as the moſt able and 


principal aſſertors of Preſby- 
*rerian opinions, with whom 
ne had as much conference, 


which were then upon ns, 
*would permit us to have : 
And, to our great ſatisfaction 
* and comfort, found them per- 
* ſons full of affection to us, of 
"zeal for the peace of the 


enemies (as they have been 
"given out to be) of Epiſco- 
" pacyor Liturgy ; but modeltly 
"to defire ſuch alterations in 
* either, as, without ſhaking 
foundations, might beſt allay 


the indiſpoſition of times, and 


conſciences, had contracted. 
6 * . | 
For the better doing whereof, 


3 f | 8 
we intended upon our firſt 


E ama] in theſe kingdoms to 
call a fynod of divines: And 
, "the mean time publiſhed in 
ar declaration from Breda a 
20e7ty to tender conſciences. 


Fei XV.. 


as the multitude of affairs, 


* church and ſtate, and neither 


*the preſent diſtem pers, Which 


the tenderneſs of ſome men's 


nd peace, if ſettled by a law; and ſo the diviſion might have 
deen healed, upon the alteration of the Liturgy, as the decla- 


But 


Wie need not profeſs the high 


© 6ſteem and affection we have 


* for the Church of England, 


as it is eſtabliſhed by law. 


* Nor do we think that reve- 
* rence in the leaſt degree di- 
*© miniſhed by our condeſcen- 
*« ſions, nor peremptorily to in- 


* {iſt upon ſome particulars of 


* ceremony, which, however 
* introduced by the piety, de- 


„ yotion, or order of former 


„ times, may not be ſo agree- 
« able to the preſent ; but may 
even leſſen that piety and de- 
„ votion, for the improvement 


„ whercof they might be firſt 


introduced, and conſequently 
may be well diſpenſed with. 
« And we have not the leaſt 


„doubt, but the preſcnt bi- 


„ ſhops will think the preſent 


* conceſſions now made by us, 
„ to allay the preſent dittem-. 


„ pers, very juſt and reaſonable, 
* and will very chearfully con- 
form themſelves thereunto:“ 


Of theie conceffions, this was 


the ſubſtance: The king de- 
„ clared his reſolution to pro- 


* mote the power of godlineſo, 


«to encourage the excreiſes of 
«© religion both in public and 


in private, to take care that 


„the Lord's day ſhould be ap- 


„ plied to hely excrciſes, with- _ 
* out” 
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as to church- government were any of the conceſſions putin 


| upon by the biſhops, that the miniſters ſhould bring all thei 


frame a © new Liturgy,” which was generally approved of b 
the miniſters. | Cy, e 


ſent the miniſters a paper of reaſonings againſt their excep- 


Berxter's life, 


or no neceſſity of altering the Liturgy. Three of a party wer 


_« negligent, 


Accordingly the exceptions were drawn up, and in ſome 


med Liturgy, were ever read by the generality of the biſhops 
and doctors, who were preſent at the meetings. So that it 
| ſeems, before they knew what was in them, they were re- 


THE HISTORY 
But, after all, the declaration had no effect, except on 
a year's ſuſpenſion of the law that afterwards took place; ng 


execution. | e . 
However, purſuant to a promiſe in the declaration, thy 
the Liturgy ſhould be reviewed, a commiſſion was granted t 
certain perſons (twelve of a fide, with nine aſſiſtants to ex 
ſide) to meet for that purpoſe at the Savoy. At the ff 
meeting, inſtead of an amicable conference, it was inſiſted 


Exceptions at one time, and all their Additions at another, 


time offered to the biſhops ; and Baxter alone undertock 9 


This Liturgy (called © the Reformed Liturgy') being pre 
ſented with a petition to the biſhops, they, after ſome delay, 


tions, without any abatements or alterations at all worth the 
mentioning. An anſwer to which was alſo drawn up. But 
it is very probable, that neither this anſwer, nor the Reior- 


ſolved to reject the papers of the miniſters. After many de- 
bates, a diſpute was at laſt agreed on, to argue the neceſſiy 


*« out unneceſſary divertiſe- © gregations reſtored, and 3 


ments; and that inſufficient, 


cc miniſters, ſhould not be per- 
* mitted in the church. That 
* no biſhops ſhould ordain, or 
*« exerciſe any part of juriſdic- 


tion, which appertains to the 


* cenſures of the church, with- 
out the advice and 


neither do, nor impoſe any 


thing, but what was accord- 
ing to the known laws of the 
„land; that chancellors, com- 
„ miſſaries, and officials, ſhould. 
be excluded from acts of ju- 


_ * ri{diction, the power of the 


« paſtors in their ſeveral con- 


and ſcandalous 


aſſiſ. 


* tance of the Preſbyters, and 


liberty granted to all the mi 
„ niſters to aſſemble monthly, 


for the exerciſe of the patto- 


* ral perſuaſive power, to tie 


oP! omoting of knowledge 226 
© godlinefs in their fiecks, That 
© the miniſters ſhould be frees 
from the ſubſcription required 


by the canon, and the oat 
of canonical obedience, and 
receive ordination, inſtitution, 
and induction, and exercie 
» their function, and enjoy the 


« profits of their livings, Wit: 
out being obliged to it: 0 


* that the uſe of the ceremon® 
„ ſhould be diſpenſe! , 
„ where they were ſcruplec. 


cholen 


9 
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diſen on each fide, to manage the diſpute, which was done 
writing 3 and the (ole argument handled, was, The Sin- 


| that dare not kneel.“ This difpute was drawn out to a 
wt length, and ended in exclamations againſt one of the 


uy have accidents ſo evil, as may make it a ſin to him that 


uy be commanded, for fear of thoſe evil accidents, in caſes 
ere the commander cannot be chargeable with any hand in 
em, Whereas his meaning was, That whenever the com- 
ding or forbidding of a thing indifferent is like to occaſion 
pre hurt than. good, and this may be foreſeen, the com- 
ding or forbidding it is a fin, „„ alt Lo 
Thus ended the diſpute at the Savoy, and all endeavours 
«reconciliation upon the warrant of the king's commiſſion. 


r- ; 

44 ſel to get the king's declaration paſſed into a law, but, 
zu en it came to the trial, it was rejected; and fo the decla- 
on did not only die before it was executed, but all attempts 


union were at an end. Nay, a rigorous act was brought 
r uniformity, by which all, who did not conform to the 


x 1652, were deprived of all eccleſiaſtical benefices, with- 
leaving a diſcretional power with the king in the execu- 


vere of it, and without making proviſion for the maintenance 


mi. iament in ejecting the royaliſts, in both which, a fifth 
of the benefice was reſerved for their ſubſiſtence. In- 
kd, while the bill was depending, the miniſters, ſtill inter- 
ung, as they had opportunity, were poſitively promiſed by 
me in great places, that the king would grant that by indul- 


= which had been denied in the way they deſired it; and 
ure! care mould be taken, that the king ſhould have power 
dach eved to him, to diſpenſe with the act to ſuch as deſerved 


f 0f him at his reſtoration, or whom he pleaſed, But 


ation, en the act paſſed (by a very few votes) all their great 
erce Wen left them in the lurch; and when, afterwards, upon 


urazement from men in power they drew up a petition 
Fmndulycnce, they were threatened, with incurring a præ- 


ſulneſs of injoining Miniſters to deny the Communion to 


il command it. As if it followed from thence, Nothing 


Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, endeavours were 


try of the 24th of Augult, St. Bartholomew's day, in the 


thoſe who ſhould be deprived : A ſeverity neither practiſed 
} Queen Elizabeth, in the enacting her Litu rey, nor by the 95 


nice by ſo bold an attempt, though they had worded it fo 
Woulty, that it did not extend to the Papiſts. During this 
ral, the Preſbyterians were under great perplexities. 
bea bid many mactings, and much diſputing about confor- 

| Teas , | mity, 
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hutants “, for aſſerting, That a thing, not evil in itſelf, * Baxter, 
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But, after all, the declaration had no effect, except only 


a year's ſuſpenſion of the law that afterwards took place; ac 


as to church- government were any of the conceſſions put i 
execution. 7 1 4 | 
However, purſuant to a promiſe in the declaration, th; 
the Liturgy ſhould be reviewed, a commiſſion was granted tg 
certain perſons (twelve of a ſide, with nine aſſiſtants to each 


| fide) to meet for that purpoſe at the Savoy. At the ff 
meeting, inſtead of an amicable conference, it was inſiſted 


upon by the biſhops, that the miniſters ſhould bring all the; 
Exceptions at one time, and all their Additions at another, 


_ Accordingly the exceptions were drawn up, and in ſome 


time offered to the biſhops ; and Baxter alone undertook to 
frame a © new Liturgy,” which was generally approved of b, 
the miniſters. er opp gy de Eat, 

This Liturgy (called © the Reformed Liturgy”) being pre- 


ſented with a petition to the biſhops, they, after ſome delay, 


ſent the miniſters a paper of reaſonings againſt their excep- 


tions, without any abatements or alterations at all worth the 


Beaxter's life, 


mentioning. An anſwer to which was alſo drawn up. But 
it is very probable, that neither this anſwer, nor the Refor- 


med Liturgy, were ever read by the generality of the biſhop; 


and doctors, who were preſent at the meetings. So that it 


ſeems, before they knew what was in them, they were re- 
ſolved to reject the papers of the miniſters. After many de- 
bates, a diſpute was at laſt agreed on, to argue the neceſſiy 
or no neceſſity of altering the Liturgy. Three of a party wer: 


«© out unneceſſary divertiſe- 


„ ments; and that inſufficient, 
< negligent, 
6 miniſters, ſhould not be per- 
«© mitted in the church. That 


no biſhops ſhould ordain, or 
_* exerciſe any part of jurifdic- 


„ tion, which appertains to the 


« cenſures of the church, with- 


* out the advice and aſliſ. 
* tance of the Preſbyters, and 
neither do, nor impoſe any 


* thing, but what was accord 


ing to the known laws of the 
„ land: that chancellor | 
„land; that chancellors, com- 


„ miſthries, and officials, ſhould 
« be excluded from acts of ju- 


. 2 .*. -%, © 


riſdiction, the power of the 


„ paſtors in their ſeveral con- 


and ſcandalous 


c their function, and enjoy th: 


© oregations reſtored, and 3 
liberty granted to all the mi 
„ niſters to aſſemble monthly, 
for the exerciſe of the paſo- 


ral perſuaſive power, tc tie 
* promoting of knowledge auc 
* godlinefs in their floc's, Ih 
* the miniſters ſhould be frees 
from the ſubſcription require 
„ by the canon, and the ot 
* of canonical obedience, and 
receive ordination, inſtitution, 
« and induction, and exercie 
„ profits of their livings, vi 
out being obliged to it 4 


that the uſe of the ceremeßh! 
% ſhould be diſpenſed 
« where they were ſcruples. 


x 


| Chula 
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ttoſen on each ſide, to manage the diſpute, which was done 
c ulneſs of injoining Miniſters to deny the Communion to 


great length, and ended in exclamations againſt one of the 
vputants *, for aſſerting, T hat a thing, not evil in itſelf, 
nay have accidents fo evil, as may make it a ſin to him that 


nay be commanded, for fear of thoſe evil accidents, in caſes 
where the commander cannot be chargeable with any hand in 
dem. Whereas his meaning was, That whenever the com- 
nanding or forbidding of a thing indifferent is like to occaſion 
more hurt than good, and this may be foreſeen, the com- 
nanding or forbidding it is a fin. 

Thus ended the diſpute at the Savoy, and all endeavours 
for reconciliation upon the warrant of the king's commiſſion. 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, endeavours were 


D 
ned to get the king's declaration paſſed into a law, but, 


ton did not only die before it was executed, but all attempts 
br union were at an end. Nay, a rigorous act was brought 
Lturzy of the 24th of Auguſt, St. Bartholomew's day, in the 
jear 1662, were deprived of all eccleſiaſtical benefices, with- 
wt leaving a diſcretional power with the king in the execu- 
ton of it, and without making proviſion for the maintenance 
of thoſe who ſhould be deprived : A ſeverity neither practiſed 
'y queen Elizabeth, in the enacting her Liturgy, nor by the 
pariament in cjecting the royaliſts, in both which, a fifth 
part of the benchce was reſerved for their ſubſiſtence. In- 
Cd, while the bill was depending, the miniſters, ſtill inter- 


dall that dare not kneel.“ This diſpute was drawn out to a 


pling. as they had opportunity, were poſitively promiſed by 
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awriting ; and the ſole argument handled, was, The Sin- 


* Baxter. 


hall command it. As if it followed from thence, Nothing | 


when it came to the trial, it was rejected; and ſo the * | 


nor uniformity, by which all, who did not conform to the | 


: me in great places, that the king would grant that by indul- | 
jy ence, which had been denied in the way they defired it; and 
. it care mould be taken, that the king ſhould have power 
th Rierved to him, to diſpenſe with the act to ſuch as deſerved 
nd wil of him at his reſtoration, or whom he pleaſcd. But 
, che act paſſed (by a very few votes) all their great 
= cs loft them in the lurch; and when, afterwards, upon 
ie ouragement from men in power they drew up a petition. 
1 kinda, gence, they were threatened with incurring a pre- 


Wen, e Pref byte 12ns were under great perplexities. 


1 * | iy 


bad r many mestings, and much diſputing about confor- 


dane! by ſo bold an attempt, though they had worded it ſo 
ouſly, thy it it did not extend to the Papiſts. During this 
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whereas, had the terms of the king's declaration been ſtog 
to, it is affirmed, not above three hundred would have hee 


THE HIS TOR 
mity. Reynolds accepted the biſhopric of Norwich, bu 
Calamy and Baxter refuſed the ſees of Litchfield and Here. 


ford. At length, the appointed day came, when about ty 
thouſand miniſters fell under the parliamentary deprivation, 


deprived. This raiſed an outcry over the nation, though 
few of the Epiſcopal party were troubled at it, or apprehenſe 
of the ill effects ſuch a ſeverity was like to have. Here wes 
men much valued, ſome on better grounds, others on wolf, 
who were now ignominiouſly caſt out, reduced to great po. 
verty, provoked by ſpiteful uſage, and thrown upon thoſe 


popular practices, that both their principles and circum: 
ſtances ſeemed to juſtify, of forming ſeparate congregations 
and of diverting men from the public worſhip, and from cot 
fidering their ſucceſſors as the lawful paſtors of thoſe churches 


in which they had ſerved. 
Thus, inſtead of healing th 


e religious difterences, It wa 


reſolved to widen them, by making the terms of conformity 
much ſtricter than before the war (b). All perſons were 


(o) It had at firſt been reſol— 
ved, when the bithops were re- 
tored to their power and reve- 
nues, inſtead of uſing means to 
bring in the Diſſenters, to ſee! 


the moſt c#Fectual methods for 


caſting them out, and bringing 
in a new ſet or men into the 
church. The king was pleaſed 
with this deſign, though from a 
different view ; for he was in 
another and deeper laid deſign 
for introducing Poperv, to 


which he intended to make the 


heat of the Epiſcopal party ſub- 
ſervient. It was thought that a 
toleration was the only method 
tor ſpreading Popery over the 
nation; and nothing could make 
a toleration for Popery paſs, 


but the having great bodies of 
men put out of the church, and 
put vnder. ſevere laws, which 
Hon f5recthem to move for 


Ian ET 


7 
Aid ihe 


ded to have any effect. 1 
Church- party., out of +16! 7 


obliged 


it reaſonable to grant it to then; 


and it was reſolved, that wha: 
ever ſhould be granted of that 
ſort ſhould be ſo comprehentn? 
as to include the Papiſts. Here: 


the Papiſts were inſtructed !9 


_ oppoſe all propoſitions for: 


comprehenſion, and animate tte 


Church- party to maintain the 


ground againſt all ſectaries. 4 
the ſame time they ſpoke of v. 
leration, as neccflary both to 
the peace of the nation and 
couragement of trade. It 


king being thus reſolved on fn 


ing the terms of conformity 
what they had been before t: 
war, without making thc lea 
abatement or alteration; * 


plain, the Savoy conterency 
and the other appearance 


moderation, were never * 


4 
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cbiged to ſubſcribe an unfeigned aſſent and conſent to all 
1nd every particular, contained in the book of Common- 

Payer: And all, who had not Epiſcopal ordination, were 

made incapable of holding any benefice. Inſtead of Indul- 

gence or Comprehenſion, an act paſſed, declaring any meet- 
nz for religious worſhip, at which five were preſent more Jan. zo, 
than the family, to be a Conventicle. And every perſon 1653. 
cove ſixteen, that was preſent at it, was to lie three months 

in priſon, or to pay five pounds for the firſt ; fix months for 

the ſecond, or twenty pounds; and for the third offence, 

was to be baniſhed to any plantation except New-England, 


0. or pay a hundred pounds. During the plague, ſome Non- The fre- 
08 conformiſts preaching in the empty pulpits, as well as in other — — | 
m. . 


places, a ſevere act paſſed in the parliament at Oxford, re- 
quiring all ſilenced miniſters to take an oath, declaring it 
unlawful on any pretence whatſoever, to take arms againſt 
the king, or any commiſſioned by him, and that they would 
not at any time endeavour an alteration in the government of 
the church or ſtate. Such as refuted this oath were not to 
come within five miles of any city or corporation, or of the 
church where they had ſerved. In 1668, a project of a com- 
prehenſion for the Preſbyterians, and of an indulgence for the 
Independents, and the reſt, was prepared by Bridgman and 
Wilkins, conſiſting chiefly of thoſe things that the king had 
promiſed by his declaration in 1660 ; but this was exclaimed 
gainſt by the Church-party, and the houſe of commons was 
then ſo poſſeſſed againſt the Nonconformiſts, that, when it 
was known that a bill was ready to be offered to the houſe for 
that end, a very extraordinary vote paſſed, that no bill to 
that purpoſe ſhould be received. After ſtruggling ſeveral _ 
years under theſe diffcultics, the Diflenters had a little reſpite 167. 
by the king's declaration for ſuſpending the execution of all March 25. 
penal laws, both againſt Papiſts and Nonconformiſts. Great 
endeavours were uſed by the court to perſuade them to make 

addreſſes upon it, but few were fo blind as not to ſecit was 
chiefly deſigned for the ſake of the Papiſts. However, the 
Preſbyterians, with Dr. Manton at their head, came and 

thanked the king for it, which oftended many of their beſt 

ttiends, But this indulgence laſted not long; ſor the houſe 

of commons, alarmed at this ſtep in favour of Popery, voted 

the king's declaration illegal, and paſſed the teſt-act, by 1/3. 


for what they had done during tion of univerſal indulgence 
the war, helped to carry on the plainly diſcovered his inten- 
king's deſigns, till his declara- tions. | 
„ ORs Tov of 1 Which 
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10687. 
April. 


friends of the Preibyterians did not oppoſe it, that an efe. 


On the contrary, a bill paſſed both houſes for repealing the 


but on the day of prorogation, when the king came to pai 


of. However, the commons, in the morning before they 


to be executed. Though this ſhewed the ſenſe of the com- 


of the reign of king Charles II; and, when king James 2. 
cended the throne, it was {till continued, till the king, to 


Was advancing with large ſteps, inſtead of any longer ei 
_ claiming againſt the Diſſenters, thought proper to lay ai 


not proceed from any want of due tenderneſs to Diſſentet 


T-HE:HIST.0RY. 
which it was enacted, that no man ſhould bear any office y 
place, who did not take the oaths of allegiance and ſupp. 
macy, and receive the facrameat, according to the uſage q 
the Church of England. This act, though intended againg 
the Papiſts, affected alſo the Nonconformiſts ; however, the 


tual ſecurity aguinſt Popery might not be prevented. Fe 
this reaſon it was, that, when the deſigns of the court fy 
Popery were now fully diſcovered, the ſame houſe of com. 
mons, that had pailed ſuch ſevere acts againſt the Diſſenten, 
voted the bringing in a bill in their favour, which howere 
was, after a ſecond reading, dropped in the committee, 
Though this bill was not finiſhed, the prudent behaviour d 
the Nonconformiſts on this occaſion did ſo ſoften their adver. 
ſaries, that no more votes or bills were offered againft them, 


ac 


ſevere act in queen Elizabeth's reign againſt the Puritans; 


the bills, the clerk of the crown, by the king's particular or- 

der, to0k this bill from the table, and it was no more heat 
D 

were prorogued, paſſed two extraordinary votes, That the 

laws againſt Popiſh Reſcuants ought not to be executed 

againſt Proteſtant Diſſenters, and, That it was the opinicn 

of the houſe, that the laws againſt the Diflenters ought net 
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mons, yet, inſtead of being a kindneſs to the Nonconformiſt, 
it raiſed a ſtorm againſt them, and after the diſſolution of the 
parliament they were perſecuted afreſh, Orders and duec- 
tions were ſent from the king and council-board to ſupprels 
all conventicles, and the laws againſt them were rigorouſly 
executed. Many miniſters were impriſoned, and they and 
their hearers fined, This perſecution continued all tie rel 


carry on his deſign for the introduction of Popery, iſſued out 
a declaration for liberty of conſcience to all perſons of whit 
perſuaſion ſoever, The Church- party, perceiving that Popeſ 


their reſentments, and join with them in promoting the revo- 
luton. The biſhops declared in their petition to the king, 
that their refuſal to read his declaration of indulgence, de 


in relation to whom they were willing to come to ſuch ? 
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temper as ſhould be thought fit, when that matter ſhould be 


was hoped, by the moderate of all parties, that our religious 
lifferences would, in great meaſure, have ceaſed at the revo- . 
ution, by the union of ſuch Proteſtant Diſſenters with the 
Church, as expreſſed an inclination towards it: But the pro- 
ceedings of the firit convozation in 1689 (of which a large 
account has biten given) ſoon put an end to theſe hopes. 
The king was ſo far from obtaining a comprehenſion, that 
the removal of the ſacramental teſt (originally intended againſt 
the Catholics) and the admiſſion of all his Proteſtant ſubjects 
into places of truſt, were rejected by the parliament. All 


zence, whereby they were excuſed from all penalties for their 
not coming to church, and for going to their ſeparate meet- 
ings. This, indeed, was a valuable privilege, as it put an 
end to all perſecution in matters of conſcience, and ſecured to 
them the firſt and chief right of human nature, of following 
the dictates of conſcience in the ſervice of God. 


their vacant dignities filled up in 1691. Upon this, great 
conteſts aroſe, and a ſchiſm began to be formed in the church. 
* One ſide aſſerting, that the ſtate could not deprive biſnops of 
their epiſcopal character, whilſt the others maintained, that 


n princes had power intirely to depoſe them. Theſe conteſts 
* between the two parties in the church were carried on with 
8 warmth, when archbiſhop Sancroft died in 1693. He 
n died in a ſtate of ſeparation from the church; and yet he had not Sancroft's 
t the courage to own it in any public declaration : For, neither 
x living nor dying, did he publiſh any thing concerning it: 


4 His death ought to have put an end to the ſchiſm, that ſome 
were endeavouring to raiſe upon this pretence, that a parlia- 
mentary deprivation was never to be allowed, as contrary to 
the intrinſic power of the church ; and therefore they looked 
on Sancroft as the archbiſhop ſtill, and reckoned T 'i}lotſon an 
uſurper ; and all that joined with him were counted ſchiſmatics; 
J they were willing to forget, as ſome of them did plainly con- 
demn, the deprivations made in the progreſs of the reforma- 
don, more particularly thoſe in the firſt parliament of queen 


conſidered in parliament and convocation. Accordingly it Affairs of the 
church aftet 
the revolu- 


that could be done for the Diſſenters was the act of indul- 


The non-Juring biſhops and clergy, perſiſting in their re- A ſchiſm in 
fuſal to take the oaths to the government, were depoſed, and the came. 


Elizabeth's reign, and the deprivations made by the act of ©: 


uniformity in the year 1662: But, from thence, the contro- 
'Verly was carried up to the forth century; and a great deal 
of angry reading was brought out on both ſides, to juſtify or 
condemn thoſe proceedings. But arguments will never have 
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the better of intereſt and humour: Yet now, even accordins 


to their own pretenſions, the ſchiſm ought to have ceaſed ; 
ſince he, on whoſe account it was ſet up, did never aſſert his 


right; and therefore that might have been more juſtly con- 


ſtrued a tacit yielding it. „„ 
Whilſt a ſchiſm was thus forming in the Church, the Diſ. 
ſenters were no leſs divided about doctrinal matters, and ſuch 
heats aroſe among them, as juſtly expoſed them to cenſure, 
Many papers paſſed between the two parties, called Preſbyte- 


rian and Congregational, in order to a renunciation of Armi- 


nianiſm on one hand, and Antinomianiſm on the other, but 
to little purpoſe. Some Independents were raiſing the old 
Antinomian tenets, as if men, by believing in Chriſt, were 
ſo united to him, that his righteouſneſs became theirs, with- 
out any other condition beſides that of their faith: So that, 


though they acknowledged the obedience to his laws to be 


ne-eflary, they did not call it a condition, but only a conſe- 


quence of juſtification. In this, they were oppoſed by moſt 
of the Preſbyterians, who ſeemed to be ſenſible, that this 
ſtruck at the root of all religion, as it weakened the obliga- 


tion to a holy life (e). The Preſbyterians had been allo en- 


gaged in diſputes with the Anabaptiſts. They complained, 


that they ſaw too great a giddineſs in their people, and 


ſeemed fo ſenſible of this, and fo deſirous to be brought into 


the Church, that a few inconſiderable conceſſions would very 


probably have brought the bulk of them into our communion: 
Hut the greater part of the clergy was ſo far from any diſpo- 


ſince true believers recovered in 


_ Chriſt all that they loſt in Adam, 


and our natural death was the 
effect of Adam's lin, ke infer- 


_ red, that believers were ren- 


dered immortal by Chriſt, and 


not liable to death: And that 
thoſe who believed, with a true 


and frm faith, could not die. 


This was a ſtrain beyond all that 


that ever was in that ſect; be 


ſition this way, that they ſeemed to be more prejudiced h 
azainſt them than ever (d). The Churchmen and Diſſen- g 
ps Es, 5 1 85 _ ters x 
| | 0 

(e) Mr. Aſpil, a member of ever went before him, and, * 
parliament, publiſhed a book, ſince we fee that all men die, f 
grounded on their notions, on the natural conſequence chat re- a 
which he had grafted a new and ſulted from this was, that there t 
wild inference of his own, that, neither are, or ever were, ally t 


true behevers. ( 
[d) The quakers had likewiſe ] 
a great breach made among t 
them by one George Keith, 2 | 
Scotchman, educated at Aber- | 
deen. He had been thirty-ſix 
years among them; he was | 
eſteemed the moſt learned man 


was well verſed both in the 
5 oriental 
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5 being thus both engaged at once (though in different 
as) neither fide could much inſult the other. 


This year there was a great conteſt in the church about the 


woks were printed againſt the Trinity, which were diſperſed 80 
1 Thomas Firmin (a noted citizen of London) over the 
ation, and by him diſtributed freely to all who would accept 
hem. By this means it became a common topic of diſcourſe, 
t treat al myſteries in religion as the contrivances of prieſts, 
v bring the world into a blind ſubmiſſion to them. Prieſt- 
caſt grew to be another word in faſhion, and the enemies of 
rxligion vented all their notions under the cover of thoſe 
words. But, while theſe pretended much zeal for the govern- 
nent, thoſe, who were at work to undermine it, made great 
ue of all this; they raiſed a great outcry againſt Socinianiſm, 
and gave it out, that it was like to over-run all; for arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, and ſome of the biſhops, had lived in great 


eriental tongues, in philoſophy, him back to England. At his 

and mathematics; after he had return, he ſet himſelf to read 
been above thirty years in high many of their books, and then 
elteem among them, he was he 'diſcovered the myſtery, 
ent to Penſilvania (a colony ſet which was formerly ſo hid from 
up by Pen, where they are very him, that he had not obſerved. 
tumerous) to have the chief di- it: Upon this, he opened a new 
tection of the education of their meeting, and by a printed ſum- 
youth, In thoſe parts, he ſaid, mons he called the whole party, 
de firſt diſcovered that which to come and ſee the proof that 
tad been always either denied he had to offer, to convince 
t him, or fo diſguiſed that he them of theſe errors: Few qua- 
Cd not ſuſpect it; but being far kers came to his meetings; but 
out of reach, and in a place great multitudes of other peo- 
where they were maſters, they pe flocked about him: He 
ſpoke out their mind plainer; brought the Quakers books 
and it appeared to him, that with him, and read ſuch paſ- 


tuned the whole doctrine of the his hearers, that he had not 
Ciritian religion into allego- charged them falſly : He con- 
nes; chiefly thoſe which relate tinued theſe meetings, being 
the death and reſurrection of ſtill, in outward appearance, a 
Crit, and the reconciliation of Quaker for ſome years; till hav- 
inners to God, by virtue of his ing prevailed as far as he ſaw 
Coſs ; He, being a true Chri- any probability of ſucceſs, he 
hien, ſet himſelf with great zeal laid aſide their exterior, and was 
*unſt this; upon which they reconciled to the church, and 
few weary of him, and ſent took holy orders. | 

Oy rrp OE Jets . friend- 


karine of the Trinity. It ſeems, the Socinians had got Debates a- 
--nfiderable ground in England ſince the revolution. Man bout the Tri- 


they were Deiſts, and that they ſages out of them, as convinced 
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friendſhip with Firmin, whoſe charitable temper they though 
it became them to encourage. 
Many divines undertook to write in this controverſy, but 
they did not all go in the ſame method, nor upon the ſans 
principles. Dr. Sherlock engaged in the controverſy ; he 
was a clear, a polite, and a ſtrong writer, and had got ger 
credit in the former reign, by his writings againſt thoſe of the 
church of Rome ; but he was apt to aſſume too much to him. 
ſelf, and to treat his adverſaries with contempt ; this create 
bim many enemies, and made him paſs for an infolent 
haughty man; he was at firſt a Jacobite, and while, for nc 
taking the oaths, he was under ſuſpenſion, he wrote again 
the Socinians, in which he took a new method of explaining 
the Trinity; he thought there were three eternal minds, tuo 
of theſe iſſuing from the father, but that theſe were one, by 
reaſon of a mutual conſciouſneſs in the three to each othen 
thoughts: This was looked on as a plain Tritheiſm; but al 
the party applauded him and his book. Soon after that a1 
accident of an odd nature happened. 

There was a book drawn up by biſhop Overall, fourſcore 
years ago, concerning government; in which, its being of 
divine inſtitution was very poſitively aſſerted; it was read in 
convocation, and paſſed by that body, in order to the pub- 
liſhing it, in oppoſition to the principles laid down, in that 
famous book of Parſons the Jeſuit, publiſhed under the name 
of Doleman ; king James the Firſt did not like a convocation 

entering into ſuch a theory of politics; ſo he wrote a long 
Jetter to Abbot, who was afterwards archbiſhop of Canter 
bury, but was then in the lower houſe; biſhop Burnet had 
the original, writ all in his own hand, in his poſleſſion ; by 
it he defired, that no further progreſs ſhould be made in that 
matter, and that this book might not be offered to hm ior 
his aſſent: Thus that matter ſlept, but Sancroft had go 
Overall's own book into his hands; and, in the beginnitg 
of this reign, he reſolved to publiſh it, as an authentic 6: 
claration, that the Church of England had made in this mit 
ter; and it was publiſhed, as well as licenſed by him, a ven 
few days before he came under ſuſpenſion, for not taking the 

oaths: But there was a paragraph or two in it, that they 1 
not conſidered, which was plainly calculated, to juſtify ti 
Owning the United Provinces to be a lawful government 
For it was there laid down, that, when a change of govert 
ment was brought to a thorough ſettlement, it was then ! 
be owned and ſubmitted to, as a Work of the 1 

0 


ft 


— 
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Cod; and a part of king James's letter to Abbot related to 
this, When Sherlock obſerved this, he had ſome conferences 
with the party, in order to convince them by that, which he 
aid had convinced himſelf. Soon after that he took the 
oaths, and was made dean of St. Paul's ; he publiſhed an ac- 
count of the grounds he went on, which drew out many vi- 


the performance, while he was of their party : So powerful 
js the biaſs of intereſt and paſſion, in the moſt ſpeculative and 
the molt important doctrines. 5 1 
Dr. South, a learned but an ill- natured divine, who had ta- 
ken the oaths, but with the reſerve of an equivocal ſenſe, 
which he put on them, attacked Dr. Sherlock's book of the 
Trinity, not without wit and learning, but without any 
meaſure of Chriſtian charity, and without any regard, either 


He explained the Trinity in the common method, that the 
the diſpute, with ſome learning, but with more heat. A 


were three diſtinct minds and ſubſtances in the Trinity 3* 
and alio, That the Three Perſons in the Trinity are three 
* diſtinct minds or ſpirits, and three individual ſubſtances.” 
| The friends of Dr. South making complaint of theſe words, 
the heads of theſe colleges, Nov. 25, 1695, cauſed them to 


perſons, under their inſtitution or care, were required to af- 
hem no ſuch doctrine, either by preaching or otherwiſc. 


but, as they interpoſe but rarely, it E with certainty. 
Thus the ſame perions who had boaſted of his book (not only 


mination of this decree, wherein he ſays *, “ Theſe Decree- 
FO pros | ing 


When Sherlock's book was firſt publiſhed, it met (as was 
ſaid) with a general applauſe; and Firmin was told, that, if 

t did not reclaim him from his hereſy, it would rife up in 
judgment againſt him. But, when the Oxford decree came 
abroad, his former abettors intirely deſerted him: And now 
lad, Univerſities ſpeak but ſeldom, and by way of authority; 
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rulent books againſt him; after thaty they purſued him with 
the clamour of Pritheiſm, which was done with much ma- 
lice, by the very ſame perſons, who had highly magnified 


to the dignity of the ſubject, or the decencies of his profeſſion. 


Deity was one eſſence in three ſubſiſtencies ; Sherlock replicd, 
and charged this as Sabellianiſm; and ſome others went into 


fellow of Univerſity college in Oxford, in a public ſermon, 
| preached Dr, Sherlock's notions, and aſſerted, That there 


be cenſured by a ſolemn decree in convocation, wherein wy 
were declared to be falſe, impious, and heretical,” and all 


orthodox, but) as unanſwerable, now turned about, and 
as much approved the Oxford decree. Sherlock (who uſed | 
o fay, I am ſure I am right”) quickly publiſhed his Exa- 


*p.46, 
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c ing and Hereſy-making heads of colleges have condemneg 


— 
cc 


the true catholic faith, the Nicene faith, and the faith g 
the Church of England.” Adding, in the ſame page, 


4 Three Divine Perſons, who are not three diſtinct mind: 
& and ſubſtances, is not greater Hereſy than it is Nonſenſe,” 
As Sherlock wrote againſt the Oxford cenſure with the highe| 
{trains of contempt, ſo the Socinians triumphed not a little 


upon all this, and in ſeveral of their books divided theiradver. | 


faries into ©* realP and © nominal' T rinitarians ; Sherlock was 


put into the firſt claſs ; as for the ſecond claſs, they pretend. 


ed, it had been the doctrine of the weſtern church, ever ſince 


the fourth Lateran council (e). 


(e) For the better under- 


ſtanding theſe matters, it will 


be proper briefly to ſtate the 

Trinitarian, Arian, and Soci- 

nian doctrines of the Trinity. 
The Trinitarians (called by 


their adverſaries Athanaſians) 


believe that in the Godbead 


there are three co- equal and co- 


eternal Perſons, the Father, the 


Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, each 
ſingly God, and all three as 

exiſting in the ſame undivided 

ſubſtance but one God. 


! The Arians on the contrary, 
believe the Father only to be 
the tupreme God, and that the 


Son and Holy Ghoſt derived, 
before all ages, their being from 


him, and are ſubordinate to 

kn... 1 | 
Ihe Socinians alſo believe the 

Father alone to be the ſupreme 


God, and affirm the Son had 


no exiſtence before his miracu- 


lows conception and birth, and 
that the Holy Ghoſt, or Spirit 


of God, is not a real perton, 


but only the power, operation, 

or influence, of the Father. 

From the different manner of 
_ Explaining the word Perſon, the 
Trinitarians are called nommal 
or real, 9 


Nominal Trinitarians explain 


Th 


the Three Perſons by thre 
Modes (or manners) of jub. 
ſiſtence, or by three differences 
in the Godhead. Such were Wal. 
lis, South, Tillotſon, &c. This 
explanation borders upon Sabel. 
lianiſm, and differs but little 
from Socinianiſm. Tue Key 
T'rinitarians believe the Thre: 
Perſons to be three intelligent 
Agents, having each an under. 
ſtanding and will; ſuch was 


Sherlock at the time of this con- 


troverſy, and ſuch was the lat? 
Dr. Wateriand, whoſe explica- 
tion of the Trinity ſeems now 
to be generally received ; name- 
ly, there are Three Perſons or 


intelligent Agents exiſting in 


one undivided ſubſtance, aad a5 


they thus exiſt in the ſame un— 
divided ſubſtance, they are al 
'I'hree but one God. : 

The Trinitarians charge their 
adveriaries with aſſerting Blai- 
phemy, and denying the Divi 


nity of their Saviour; on the 
other hand, the Arians and $0- 
cinians charge the 'Trinttarians 
with denying the Supremacy of 


the Father, with Tritheiſm 0 
having three Gods, and wi 
aſſerting impoſiibilities, abſutc. 


ties, and contradictions, 


By 


f 
1 
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The ill effects that were like to follow, on thoſe different The king's 
explanations, made the biſhops move the king to ſet out the po 
following injunctions for unity in the church, and purity of or 55 


faith, concerning the Trinity, which were to be publiſhed 
in the ſeveral dioceſes: | 

“J. That no preacher whatſoever, in his ſermon or lec- 
« ture, do preſume to deliver any other doctrine concerning 
« the bleſſed Trinity, than what is contained in the holy 
« Scriptures, and is agreeable to the three creeds, and the 
« thirty-nine articles of religion. 

« II. That, in the explication of this dodrine, they care- 
« fully avoid all new terms, and confine themſelves to ſuch 
ways of explication, as have been commonly uſed in the 
« Church. 
III. That care be ken i in this matter, elvectatly to ob- 
« ſerve the fifty- third canon of this church, which forbids 
public oppoſition between preachers ; and that, above all 
things, they abſtain from bitter invectives, and ſcurrilous 


language againſt all perſons whatſoever, 


« IV. That the foregoing directions be alſo obſerved by 
« thoſe who write any thing concerning the ſaid doctrine.” 


With theſe injunctions, archbiſhop T eniſon alſo ſent forth July 26, 


his circular letters, containing many rules and orders for ge- 
neral obſervation. 

This put a ſtop to thoſe debates, as Firmin s death put a 
ſtop to the ſpreading of Socinian books (f). | 


The Diſſenters ſtill continued their doctrinal contentions. The Diſen- 
An attempt was now made for a re- union among 


id 
There was an offer on one fide to renounce the Arminian, if“ 
the other ſide would renounce the Antinomian tenets ; but it 


did not ſucceed. 


Upon all theſe SOR Eg ſome angry clergymen, who 


had not that ſhare of preferment, that «hey thought they de- 


ſerved 


i Firmin died in 1698. He it; and he laid out his own 


them, ters fill di- 


was in great efteem for promo- 


ting many charitable: deligns, 

10 look ing after the poor oſ the 

city, and Etting them to work ; 
Hor raiſing great ſums for ſchools 


and hoſpit als, and indeed, for 


charities of all forts, priv: te and 


public : He had ſuch credit with 


UC richeſt citizens, that ne had 
the Comma nd of great wealth. 


a: Oft 25 there was occalon for 


time chieſſy, in advancing all 

ſuch deſigns: Theſe things 
ained him a great reputation : 
He was called a Socinian, but 

was really an Arian, which he 


very freely owned before the 
revolution ; but he gave no pub- 


lic vent to it till after the revo- 
lution, when he ſtudied to pro- 
mote his opinions with much 


5 heat. | 
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to fit, to whom the judging, in ſuch points, ſeemed moſt 
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properly to belong: Books were writ on this head; it way 
ſaid, that the law made in king Henry the Eighth's time, 


that limited the power of that body, ſo that no new canons 


could be attempted or put in uſe, without the king's licence 
and conſent, did not diſable them from fitting : On the con- 
trary, a convocation was held to be a part of the parliament, 


ſo that it ought always to attend upon it, and to be ready, 
when adviſed with, to give their opinions chiefly in matters 


of religion. They had alſo, as theſe men pretended, a right 
to prepare articles and canons, and to lay them before the 
king, who might indeed deny his aſſent to them, as he did 
to bills, that were offered him by both houſes of parliament, 


This led them to ftrike at the king's ſupremacy, and to affert 


the intrinſic power of the Church, which had been diſowned 
by this Church, ever ſince the time of the reformation : And 


indeed, the king's ſupremacy was thought to be carried for- 
merly too high, and that by the ſame ſort of men, who were 


ment, and that it made for them; but reſolved to weaken it, 


The biſhop. 
of St, Da- 

vid's depri- 
ved for 
ſimony. 
1699. 


now ſtudying to lay it as low. It ſeemed, that ſome men 
were for maintaining it, as long as it was in their manage- 


all they could, as ſoon as it went out of their hands, and 


was no more at their diſcretion : Such a turn do men's in- 
tereſts and partialitics give to their opinions. 6 
This year a proceſs for ſimony againſt biſhop Watſon was 


brought to a ſentence and concluſion. He was promoted by 


king James to the biſhoprick of St. David's; it was believed 


that he gave money for his advancement, and that, in order 


to the reimburſing himſelf, he fold moſt of the ſpiritual pre- 


ferments in his gift: By the law and cuſtom of this Church, 


the archbiſhop is the only judge of a biſhop, but, upon ſuch 
occations, he calls for the aſſiſtance of ſome of the bithops; he 
called for fix in this cauſe; it was proved, that the biſhop nad 


_ collated a nephew of his to a great many of the beſt preter- 
ments in his gift, and that, for many years, he had taken the 


whole profits of theſe to himſelf, keeping his nephew vey 


poor, and obliging him to perform no part of his duty: It 
was alſo proved, that the biſhop obtained lefve to keep a be- 
nefice, which he held before his promotion by a Commen- 


dam (one of the abuſes, which the popes brought in among 


us, from which we have not been able hitherto to free out 


church) he had lold both the curc and the profits to a clergy- | 


man, for a ſum of money, and had obliged himſelf to refign 


it upon demand, that is, as ſoon as the clergyman could, by 


ee 
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mother ſum, purchaſe the next preſentation of the patron : 


Theſe things were fully proved. To theſe was added a 
charge of many oppreſſive fees, which being taken for bene- 


kces, that were in his gift, were not only extortion, but a 


preſumptive ſimony: All theſe he had taken himſelf, with- 


out making uſe of a regiſter or actuary; for, as he would not 


uſt thoſe ſecrets to any other, ſo he ſwallowed up the fees, 
both of his chancellor and regiſter; he had alſo ordained man 

jerſons, Without tendering them the oaths enjoined by law; 
nd yet, in their letters of orders, he had certified under his 
hand and ſeal, that they had taken thoſe oaths ; this was, 


what the law calls © crimen falſi, the certifying that which 


he knew to be falſe; no exceptions lay to the witneſſes, by 


whom theſe things were made out, nor did the biſhop bring 


ay proofs, on his ſide, to contradict their evidence; ſome 
mrmed, that he was a ſober and regular man, and that he 
oke often of ſimony with ſuch deteſtation, that they could 
not think him capable of committing it: The biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter withdrew from the court, on the day on which ſen- 
tence was to be given; he conſented to a ſuſpenſion, but he 


ud not think that a biſhop could be deprived by the arch- 
bihop : When the court fat to give judgment, the biſhop 
reſumed his privilege of peerage, and pleaded it ; but he, 
having waved it in the houſe of lords, and having gone on 


ſtill ſubmitting to the court, no regard was had to this, fince 
zplea to the juriſdiction of the court was to be offered in the 
brſt inſtance, but could not be kept up to the laſt, and then 


| be made uſe of: The biſhops, that were preſent, agreed to a 


ſentence of deprivation. He was a very ill man in all re- 
hects, paſſionate, covetous, and falſe in the blackeſt in- 
kances, without one good quality to balance his many bad 
ones, But, as he was advanced by king james, ſo he ſtuck 
rm to that intereſt ; and the party, though aſhamed of him, 
yet were reſolved to ſupport him with great zeal. He ap- 
praled to a court of delegates, and they, about the end of 
the year, confirmed the archbiſhop's ſentence. 5 
Another proſecution followed for ſimony againſt Jones, 
biſhop of St. Aſaph, in which, though the preſumptions were 
rery great, yet the evidence was not ſo elcar as in the former 


ale; the biſhops in Walcs give almoſt all the benchices in 
tier dioceſes z ſo this primitive conſtitution, that is ſtill pre- 
lexred among them, was ſcandalouſly abuſed by ſome wicked 


men, who ict holy things to fale, and thereby increafed the 
pejudices, that arc but too eaſily received, both againſt reli- 


son and the Church, _ 
0 Ihe 
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An eccle- 
ſiaſtical 
commiſſion 
for diſpoſing 


of church 
preferments, 
1700, 


biſhop Tillotſon, whom ſhe favoured, and ſupported in: 
moſt particular manner. The queen openly declared agzinf 


inform herſelf particularly of the merits of ſuch of the clergy, 


thods to get themſelves recommended. Upon the queen's 


or any three of them, were appointed to recommend to al 
biſhoprics, deaneries, or other vacant preferments in the | 


they were impowered, of their own authority, to preſentto 


THE RIS TORY 
The king, during the queen's life, left the affairs and yr, 
motions in the Church wholly in her hands. He found þ, 
could not reſiſt importunities, which were not only vexaticy 
to him, but had drawn preferments from him, which he 
came quickly to fee were ill beſtowed. Wherefore, as thi 
was an article of government, for which he thought him: 
unqualified, yet was unwilling to commit to his miniſters, he 
devolved it upon the queen, which ſhe managed with ft; 
and religious prudence (g). She conſulted chiefly with arch. 


preferring thoſe who put in for themſelves, and took care ty 
as were not ſo much as known at court, nor uſing any me. 
death, a commiſſion was granted to the two archbiſhop, 
and four other biſhops, and renewed in 1700, whereby they, 
church, ſignifying the ſame to his majeſty, by writing unde: 
their hands. And, during the king's abſence beyond ſez, 
all benefices in the gitt of the crown, under the value of one 


hundred and forty pounds a year (h). It was hoped that this 
courſe would produce at length a great change in the church, 


and in the temper of the clergy. This commiſſion gave grea: 


oftence to the diſcontented part of the clergy, and the new 
miniſtry often preſſed the king to diſſolve it, 'T hoſe of the 
Clergy (who began now to be called the High-church party, 
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(g) There is a particular in- 
ſtance mentioned by biſhop Bur- 
net of the queen's care in d1t- 


poſing of biſhoprics. 


gaged in the intereſt of a great 


tamily in Ireland, that he was 


too eaſily wrought on, to re- 
commend a branch of it to a va- 
cant fee. The repreſentation . 
was made with an undue cha- 
racter of the perſon : So the 


queen oranted it. But, when 


ſhe underſtood, that he lay un- 


der a very bad character, ſhe 
wrote a letter in her own hand 


When 
lord Sidney was lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, he was ſo far en- 


Norwich. 


to lord Sidney, letting hin 
know what ſhe had head, 2: 
ordered him to call for tix Ir! 
biſhops, whom ſhe named e 
him, and to require them t“ 


certify to her their opinion of 


that perſon : They ali agreed, 


that he laboured under an 1! 


fame, and, till that was ct 


mined into, they did not th 


it proper to promote him: 0 
that matter was let fall. 


ch) The four bithops wer 


Sarum, Worceſter, Ely, an 
The Jatt commun 
was dated May 9, 170% 
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ind among whom ſome great preferments had at firſt been 


ren, to try if it were poſhble to ſoiten them, and win them 
w be hearty to the government) when they ſaw preferments 


and of the want of convocations, that they were not allowed 
to fit or act with a free liberty, to conſider of the grievances 
of the clergy, and of the danger the church was in. 


mony of ſtile, and a high ſtrain of inſolence, eſpecially © A 


This author (who in the courſe of this hiſtory will often be 
mentioned) had very good parts, great learning, was an ex- 
cellent preacher, and had many extraordinary things in him, 


aſſurance, ſhewing no ſhame when he was detected in them, 
though this was done in many inſtances. Nor did he, in 
ſuch caſes, either confeſs his errors, or pretend to juſtify him- 
felt, but went on ftill venting new falſhoods, in ſo barefaced 
2 manner that he ſeemed to outdo the Jeſuits themſelves. He 
thought the government had ſo little ſtrength or credit, that 
any claim againſt it would be well received, He attacked the 


with great zeal. But now the hot men of the clergy did ſo 


thole who are moſt carneſt in the defence of certain points, 
when theſe points ſeem to be for them, can very ſuddenly 
change their minds upon a change of circumſtances (a). 

R 5 ; HL HOW 


went in another channel, ſet up a complaint over all Eng- 

Complaints 
for want of 
a CONVOCA «» 


This tion to ſit 
was 2 new pretenſion, never thought of fince the reforma- and act. 
ton. Some books were writ to juſtify it, with great acri- 


Letter to a Convocation- Man, by Mr. Francis Atterbury.“ 


but was both ambitious and virulent out of meaſure, He had 
z ſingular talent in aſſerting paradoxes with a great air of 


ſupremacy of the crown, with relation to eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters, which had been hitherto maintained by all our divines 


| readily entertain his notions, that in them it appeared, that 


2 An eminent inſtance of 
tu, had appeared in the houſe 


top of St. David's, complained 


lnce ſentence was paſſed upon 
him, though he had in court 
chimed privilege of parliament, 
o which no regard had been 


Piivilege in the houſe of lords, 
N Was Carried aſter A long de- 


You. XV. 


of peers in the laſt ſeſſion, when reſume his privilege. 


Dr. Watſon, the deprived bi- 


ob the archbiſhop of Canterbury: 
tirlt, for breach of privilege, 


paid: But, as he had waved his 


| bate, and by no great majority, 


that, in that caſe he could not 


cepted next to the archbiſhop's 


juriſdiction, and pretended that 
he could not judge a biſhop, but 


in a ſynod of the biſhops of the 
province, according to the rules 
of the primitive times : In op- 


poſition to this, it was ſhewn, 
that, from the ninth and tenth 
century downward, both popes 
and kings had concurred .o 
bring this power ſingly into the 

| if + . hands : 


He ex. 


Cy 
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| A convocation had been ſummoned with every new Pally 
| ment ; but, after the firſt convocation, in 1689, had (as yy 
| related) diſcovered their averſion to the ſcheme of compre. 
henſion, which was to be laid before them, and expreſy 
their reſolution to do nothing in it, the king (according y 
| the practice of king Charles II) had ordered the convocatic 
* to be regularly prorogued, and never ſuffered them to { 
1 This, by degrees, gave a handle of complaint, as if th 
| A convoca- Clergy were debarred from the rights and liberties of meeting 
EZ eb meets. and acting in convocation. But, upon the king's putting th 
| 1700-1, government into the hands of the Tories, the new minifty, 
When they undertook to ſerve the king, made it one of ther 
| demands, that a convocation ſhould have leave to ſit, which 
was promiſed ; and accordingly a convocation was ſummonel 
to meet, the 10th of February 1700-1, which was alloyel 
to fit and act. Mr. Atterbury's book, concerning the right 
| 85 of a convocation, was reprinted with great corrections and 
| additions; the firſt edition was drawn out of ſome impetted 


hands of the metropolitan* ; that 


this was the conſtant practice in 


England before the reformation ; 
that by the provincial clauſe, in 


the act paſſed in the twenty- 


fifth of Henry the Eighth, that 


impowered thirty-two perſons 


to draw a new body of church 


laws, all former laws or cuſtoms 


were to continue in force, till 


that new body was Prepared . 
So that the power, the metro- 


politan then was poſleſſed of, 
ood confirmed by that claule : 


It is true, during the high com- 
miſſion, all proceedings againſt 


biſhops were brought before 


that court, which proceeded in 
a ſummary way, and againſt 
whoſe ſentence no appeal lay : 


But, after that court was taken 


Was lodged with the metropo- 
litan. 


away, a full declaration was 
made by an act of parliament, 


for continuing the power that 


It was alſo urged, that 


if the bilkop had any excep- 
tion to the archbiſhop's juriſ- 


was kept up, and put off ty 


thing was new, and the houle 
was not yet well apprized of It; 


in the point of the archbiſhop" 


of the ſame crime. Burne: Il 


diction, that ought to have been 
pleaded in the firſt inſtance, 
and not reſerved to the conclu. 
tion of all: Nor could the ar. 
biſhop erect a new court, & 
proceed in the trial of a biſk 
in any other way, than in tha, 
which was warranted by lau er 
precedent: To all this no . 
{wer was made, but the buſines 


many delays: It was ſaid, tht 


and the laſt time, in which tte 
debate was taken up in de 
houſe, it ended in an intim 
tion, that it was hoped the king 
would not fill that ſee, till tht 
houſe ſhould be better ſatished 


authority: So the biſhopric v 
not diſpoſed of for ſome yea: 
And this uncertainty put a gil 
delay to the proceſs of Jong, 
the other Welſh biſhop, accuſed 
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nd diſorderly collections, and he himſelf ſoon ſaw, that, 


* 


"WW ;ocvith ſtanding the aſſurance and the virulence with which it 
y ws Writ, he had made many great miſtakes in it; ſo, to 
prevent a diſcovery from other hands, he corrected his book 
"ol: many important matters ; yet he left a great deal to thoſe 
. who anſwered him, and did it with ſuch a ſuperiority of ar- 
1 ument and of knowledge in theſe matters, that his inſolence 
n deſpiſing theſe anſwers was as extraordinary, as the parties 
8 adhering to him after ſuch manifeſt diſcoveries. Dr. Kennet | 
8 lid him fo open, not only in many particulars, but in a 
wm [Ugh of ignorance that ran through his whole book, that, 
ade bad not had a meaſure of confidence peculiar to him- 
el be muſt have been much humbled under it. The clerg 
oed to recover many loſt privileges by the help of his per- 
bomances; they fancied they had a right to be a part of the 
* zarliament, ſo they looked on him as their champion, and 
an moſt of the biſhops as the betrayers of the rights of the 
Church: This was encouraged by the new miniſtry; they 
were diſpleaſed with the biſhops for adhering to the old mi- 
en nity ; and they hoped, by the terror of a convocation, to 
rh have forced them to apply to them for ſhelter. The Jaco- 
ny bites intended to put us all in fuch a flame, as they hoped 
„aa diforder the government. Ihe things the convocation 
W pretended to, were firſt, that they had a right to ſit, when- 
, beer the parliament fate; ſo that they could not be pro- 
 o MW 'opued, but when the two houſes were prorogued ; Next 
u. ey advanced, that they had no need of a licence to enter 


bv WW led, that the practice for an hundred years was againſt 
the dem; but they thought the convocation lay under no farther 
eltraint, than that the parliament was under; and, as they 
% would pats no act without the royal affent, ſo they confeſſed 
der they could not enact or publiſh a canon without the 


m. gs licence. Anciently the clergy granted their own ſub- 


ing ies apart; but, ever ſince the reformation, the grant of 
4 be 5 ; g . . 3 

he de convocation was not thought good, till it was ratified in 
* . ' > — " : * 

ied A ketlament; but the rule of ſubſidies being fo high on the 


op) Gerry, they had ſubmitted to be taxed by the houſe of com- 


dens ever ſince the year 1665, though no memorials were left 


. o inform us, how that matter was conſented to ſo generally, 
= dat no oppoſition of any ſort was made to it; the giving of 


ale noney being yielded up, which was the chief buſineſs of con- 


11, cntions, they had after that nothing to do; ſo they ſat only 


Mr form's ſake, and were adjourned of courſe; nor did they 


ee pretend, notwithſtanding all the danger that religion was 


9 2 


von debates, and to prepare matters, though it was con- 
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in during the former reigns, to ſit and act as a ſynod; bu 


nov this was demanded as a right, and they complained 


their being ſo often prorogued, as a violation of their confi. 
tution, for which all the biſhops, but more particularly th, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, was cried out on ; they ſaid, thy 
he and the biſhops looked ſo much to their own intereſt, 
that they forgot the intereſts of the Church, or rather betrayed 
them: Ihe greater part of the clergy were in no good tem. 
per; they hated the toleration, and were heavily charged with 
the taxes, which made them very uneaſy ; and-this diſpoſel 
them to be ſoon inflamed by thoſe, who were ſeeking out al 
poſſible methods to diſorder our affairs: They hoped to har 


engaged them againſt the ſupremacy, and reckoned, that, 


in the fecble ſtate to which the government was now brought, 
they might hope either to wreſt it quite from the crown, and 
then it would fall into the management of the houſe of com- 
mons; or, if the king ſhould proceed againſt tnem according 


to the ſtatute, and ſue them in a premunire, this might unite 


the clergy into ſuch an oppoſition to the government, 2 
would probably throw us into great convulſions : But man 
aſpiring men among them, had no other deſign, but to 


force themſelves into preferment, by the oppoſition they 


made. In the writ that the biſhops had, ſummoning them 
to parliament, the clauſe, known by the firſt word of it, Pre- 


munientes, was ſtill continued: At firſt, by virtue of it, the 
interior clergy were required to come to parliament, and to 


confent to the aids there given : But, after the archbiſhops had 
the provincial writ, for a convocation of the province, the 


other was no more executed, though it was ſtill kept in the 
writ, and there did not appear the leaſt ſhadow of any uſe that 


had been made of it, for ſome hundreds of years ; yet now 
ſome biſhops were prevailed on, to execute this clauſe, and 
to ſummon the clergy by virtue of it (b). The convocation 


(b) In the biſhops writ of 
ſummons to parliament, there 
1; a clauſe ordering them to ſum- 
mon to parliament the dean, 


chapter, archdeacons, and cler- 


gy of their reſpective dioceſes. 


As this clauſe, called the Præ- 
munientes clauſe, was ſome-_ 


times omitted in the parliamen- 
tary writs, Dr. Hody fixes the 


conſtant uſage of it from the 


opened 


28th year of Ed. III. 145 
The biſhops, abbots, and pf 
ors, to whom particular Writ 


are directed, are ſummon 


cum prædictis prælatis mags: 
© tibus et proceribus ſupradich 
© negotiis tractaturi, veſtrumq® 
* confilium impenſuri. In the 


firſt writ now extant, in Which 
| the inferior. clergy were {um- 
mened, the 23d of Ed. I. ud 


wer 


82 —— u — — — - — — — — - - — = — - — 2 
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opened with ſpeeches, full of ſharp reflections on the biſhops, 


nich they paſſed over, being unwilling ta begin a diſpute, 


gere ſummoned ad traQtan- 
dum, ordinandum et facien- 
dum nobiſcum, &c.“ which is 
de lame ſtile that was uſed in 
he writs directed at the ſame 
ine to the temporal lords. In 
the 24th of Ed. I. they are 
ammoned © ad ordinandum de 
« quantitate et modo ſubſidii. 
lu the writ of the 28th of Ed. I. 
tis, ad faciendum et conſen- 
' tendum hiis quæ tunc de com- 
* muni conſilio (favente Domi- 
no) ordinari contigerit. This 
form continued to the 20th of 
Ed. II. and after that to the 
loch of Ed. III. The 20th of 
Ed. II. it begun to be ad con- 
ſentiendum hiis quæ tunc, &c.” 
Afterwards to the 5th of Rich. II. 
it was ſometimes ad facien- 


dum et conſentiendum; ſome- 
times, but more often, ad con- 


ſentiendum' only. From the 
i parliament of that year down 
o theſe times, it has all along 
The clauſe now 
b always in theſe words: Præ- 
monentes decanum et capitu- 
lum eccleſiæ veſtræ Cant. ac. 
* archidiaconos totumque clerum 
' veſtrum dioceſ. quod iidem 


decanus et archidiaconi in pro- 


prüs perſonis ſuis predictum 
capitulum per unum, idemque 
' Clerus per duos procuratores 
' doneos, plenam et ſufficien- 
tem poteſtatem ab ipſis capi- 
lo & clero diviſim habentes, 


prædictis die et loco perſonali- 


ter interſint ad conſentiendum 


| bis quæ tunc ibidem de com- 
muni conſilio dicti regna noſtri 


4 * A * 
divina favente clementia con- 


Dr. 


inferior clergy being thus ſum- 
moned to parliament, a diſpute 


was now ſet on foot, whether 


theſe Parliamentary Aſſemblies 


were all Eccleſiaſtical ſynods. 


Atterbury aſſerted, a convoca- 


tion is an attendant upon a par- 
liament of England. The clergy 
were brought to parliament by 
the Præmunientes clauſe. But 
in proceſs of time, by a miſtake 
in their politicks, they were ſe- 


parated from the parliament, 
and yet ſtill continued to attend 
it in two provincial aſſemblies 


or convocations: Which, as 
they meet for the ſame purpoſe, 
and had the ſame reaſons of ſtate 


inſerted into their writs of ſum- 
mons as the parliament had, ſo 
did they keep cloſely to the 
forms, and rules, and manner 


of ſitting and acting, practiſed 


in parliament, and they had 
parliamentary wages and par- 


liamentary privileges, and at- 


tended the parliament as one of 


the Three States of the realm. 


Theſe parliamentary convaca- 
tions came in the room of pro- 
vincial councils, which from the 
beginning of Chrittianity met 


twice a year, and needed no 


leave. He farther aſſerts, the 
clergy have not only a right to 
meet and ſet in convocation as 


often as a new parliament fs, 


but a right allo {when met) ot 


treating and debating about 
ſuch affairs as lie within their 


2 and of coming to fit re- 


ſolutions about them, without 
bein 


obliged antecedently to 
qualify themſelves for ſuch acts 


and. debates by a licence under 
VU” 3 | the 
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| The arch- 
biſhop's 
power of 
adjourning 
diſputed. 
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Dr. Hooper, dean of Canterbury, was choſen prolocutor, x 
man of learning and good conduct hitherto ; he was reſeryg, 
crafty, and ambitious; his deanery had not ſoftened him, fork br. 


the broad ſeal of England. 


Though they cannot make a 


canon, yet they ſpeak the ſenſe 
of the whole clergy of the king- 


dom in matters proper for them 


to intermeddle in: They may 
petition, adviſe, addreſs, repre- 
ſent, give their judgment where 
it may be deſired, or their cen- 
ſures either of men or books 
where it may be needful: And 
ſuggeſt the ſitteſt methods of ſe- 
curing the Chriſtian faith, and 


preventing the revival of old he- 


reſies and errors, and the growth 
of new ones. He allo afterts, 
that the Præmunientes in the 
biſkops writ is not an idle uſe- 
leſs clauſe, inſerted only on a 
particular occation, and con- 
tinued by accident, but a 
real and effectual ſummons of 
the clergy to parliament ; ſuch 
az they heretofore made formal 
returns to, as often as it went 
out, and did expreſly obey: 


and this he gives inſtances till the 


time of Henry VIII: And then 
undertakes to prove, that the 
writ to the two archbithops to 


convene the clergy of their pro- 


vinces, though it does not ex- 
preſsly mention a parliament, 


yet has an immediate reference 


to it: The original defign of its 
iluing out, together with the 


biſhop's writ, being only to ſe- 
cure an obedience to the premu- 


nitory clauſe of it, and to make 
the clergy's parliamentary atten- 


dance the more full and certain. 
On the contrary, Kennet aſ- 


ſerts, Dioceſan Sy nods are 


more ancient than Provincial. 


government with the irreaſons. 


money. And that it was by de. 


thought Win th 
ES ae had | 
That Preſbyters are no author. | 
tative part of Provincial Syngg, mg 
That Capitular Proctors wer BW”. 
ſummoned to our convocation, + 


not for counſel or neceſſary con 
ſent in ſpiritual affairs, but for 
ſecular pofſeſhons and ci 
rights, which were often there 
treated of; and to ſupport the 


ble aids and taxes. He diftn. 
guiſhes between true Eccleſiaſt. 
cal Synods, which had no av. 


thority in, or dependence on, in 
the parliament, and Parliamen. co. 
tary aſſemblies of the clergy, * bod 
He ſays, That the lone: wh 
clergy for many ages did no: WW pa 
come to provincial ſynods, but WM for 
for a dutiful attendance on the WW the 
biſhops, and offered only a ſub. WW 2n 
 miliive approbation of their atts; Wil the 


And that their coming to parliz 
mentary aſſemblies, was to gire 


grezs found expedient, that the 
tame clergy, as was ſummoned 
to the national parliament, ſhould 
at the ſame time be ſummoned 
to a provincial ſynod or :fiem- 
bly, concurrent with that par. 
lament. But this was by ano. 
ther wris, beſides that contained 
in the biſhop's ſummons, with 
the clauſe Praemunientes: And 
even by another writ from the 
king. And he charges Mr. At 
terbury with miſerable confufon . 
all along, as if he thought every ed 
parliamentary meeting of de Ws: 
clergy, to be an eccleſiaſtical 


ſynod, and every eccleſiaſticil Me 
ſynod, to be a parliamenu WW! 
body of the clergy ; than _ "Hl 


no 


thing more falſe in fact and 
aw, He takes a great deal of 
pans to rectify the matter of the 
remunientes clauſe: And then 
zys, That © the Engliſh clergy, 
in their own parliamentary 
' convocations, taxed their own 
body, to the 15 Car. II. 1663; 
' when in a following ſeſſions of 
' parliament in 1664, by mea- 
' fares wiſely concerted between 
' the governors of the church, 
'and the leading members of 
"the houſe of commons, the 
' Clergy were in filence to re- 
cede from the cuſtomary right 
of taxing themſelves apart 


eccleſiaſtical benefices were to 
de now aſſeſſed, (as their tem- 
poral eſtates were before) 
' upon the ſame foot and level 
with all other Engliſh ſubjects 


„ the bills beginning in the 
ed WF fouſe of commons.” And thus 
th eparting from their ancient 
dice of taxing themſelves, 
ic Wc end of the Præmunientes he 


Ys was loſt. Rectors and vi- 
us being now taxed for their 
gebe and tithes, by the com- 
20s, have a vote in electing 


11242 bod Y. 


' from the laity : And all their 


embers: And therefore have 
be leſs occaſion to be now re- 
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hought he deſerved to be raiſed much higher. He was pre- 
ented on the 21ſt of February, the day appointed, by 
Jr. Jane, dean of Glouceſter, and approved and confirmed 
n the uſual manner. The conſtant method of adjournment 
id been this: The archbiſhop ſigned a ſchedule for that 
purpoſe, by which the upper houſe was immediately ad- 
ourned ; and the ſchedule, being ſent down to the prolocutor, 
dad alſo adjourn the lower houſe, 
hat by this method the archbiſhop could adjourn them at 
deaſure, and either hinder or break off all debates, reſolved 
p begin at diſputing this point. In the next ſeſſion there- 


The clergy perceiving, 


Hody conſiders a convocation 
either in itſelf, as it is a ſynod, 
and called by the archbiſhop's 


mandate, or as it is a part of 
the parliament, and ſummoned 
by a royal writ directed to each 


particular biſhop. He obſerves, 


they that are ſummoned by the 


Præmunientes clauſe, have not 


ſat in parliament for ſome hun- 
dreds of years. For ſome ages 


together, the writ has been ſel- 


dom executed, or if executed, 
never effectually obeyed; that 


is, it has not been ſo obeyed, 


as to be returned into the crown- 
office, and no one, for ſome 


ages, has been ſo conſtituted a a 
proxy for any of the inferior 
clergy, as to be ſent up on that 


errand. After many remarks 
upon the Pramunientes clauſe, 


he concludes, that it was con- 


tinued in the writs, after it be- 


came a conſtant cuſtom for the 
clergy to meet in a ſeparate 


body by virtue of the archbi- 


ſhop's mandate, that thereby 


our princes might aſſert their 
right of calling the clergy (if 
they pleaſe) to parliament ; 
which the clergy oppoſed, as an 


invaſion and inroad upon their 
liberties. | | 


fore, 
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ſchedule, which expreſsly included the whole body of the 
either houſe. The archbiſhop, and a far greater part of hi 


would break the union of the provincial ſynod, and prevent 
the good correſpondence of both houſes, and fo fruſtrate the 


body of prelates and clergy. 
| ſent of his brethren, put theſe two queſtions to him: 1. Whe- 


prorogued by his grace on the 25th inſtant? 2. Whether they 
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fore, February 25, when the archbiſhop's ſchedule w, Wiiterni 
brought down to the lower houſe, which was legally to de. aus 


termine the ſeſſion, in contempt of it, they continued ſitting, 


and proceeded in ſome debates of no moment. After which, Wo co 
the prolocutor intimated an adjournment by conſent of the Wl « in 


houſe, to meet again in Henry VII's chapel, inſtead of the WM perfc 


adjournment to meet in the Jeruſalem Chamber, as by the WM jute 


convocation, and left no pretence to ſeparate adjournment in 


ſuffragans, looked on this proceeding of the lower houſe 252 
declaration of ſetting up a ſeparate intereſt and power, that 


common methods of doing any buſineſs. In the fourth {. 
fion, Feb. 28, the prolocutor and clergy did not attend the 
archbiſhop and biſhops in the ſynodical place, the Jeruſalem 
Chamber; which was interpreted to be a ſecond contempt 
the authority of the preſident, and the obligation of his in- 
ſtrument, the ſchedule proroguing and continuing the whole 


'The archbiſhop ſent for the prolocut r, and, with the con- 
ther the lower houſe of convocation did fit, after they were 


did meet this morning, without attending in this place, to 
which they were prorogued ? Upon ſome diſcourſe the prolo- 
cutor ſaid, That the lower houſe was preparing ſomewhat 
to lay before his grace and the upper houſe, concerning the 
methods of prorogation, and ſome other things of form. The 
archbiſhop anſwered, 'T hat he and his brethren were reacy 
to receive, whatſoever ſhould be offered by them, and would 
conſider of it, and do upon it what ſhould appear to them to 
be juſt and right: But, in the mean time, he and his bre- 
thren thought fit to continue the uſual practice. According]y, 
that the phraſe of proroguing * in hunc locum' might admit of 
no diſpute, it was in the ſchedule of the day expretsly ſpe- 


cCified, in hunc locum vulgo vocat' Jeruſalem Chamber: 


To which the lower houſe ſubmitted with a „ ſalvo jure; 
and at the next ſeſſion, March 6, the prolocutor with feve- 
ral members, attended the archbiſhop and biſhops in the Je: 
rufalem Chamber, according to the laſt ſchedule ; and be- 
g ſoon diſmiſſed, went to their own houſe, from whence, in 
little time, they carried up a report of a committee, 2p- 


pointed to {:2.ch the convocation books, for directions con- 
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emning the prorogations of their houſe. The report was 
dus: N | 


or intimate the adjournment or prorogation thereof, either 
xerſonally, or by ſome member of this houſe, thereunto de- 
wted by him: And in both theſe caſes (as we conceive) 
with the conſent of this houſe. And we alſo find by ſome 
inſtances, that this houſe did not always prorogue and ad- 
'ourn to the ſame day with the upper houſe, 3 

2. We find the like common uſage by this houſe to have 


and Lambeth, then alſo this houſe did aſſemble in a ſeparate 
no footſteps of evidence to conclude, that it was ever the 


practice of this houſe to attend their lordſhips before this houſe 


tant practice to attend their lordſhips with buſineſs of their 
own motion, or when they were called up to their lordſhips 
by a ſpecial meſſenger. 5 


ſhops. In the mean while, the archbiſhop delivered to the 
and propoſed to him the conſent of the lower houſe, which 
be Reformed Churches, inſtead of Reformed Religion: And 
with the alteration of that word, it was preſented to his ma- 
jeſty, on March 10, by the archbiſhop. It contained thanks 
Church of England ; an acknowledgment of his pious con- 
tain the ſupremacy as ſettled by law, &c. And they were 


graciouſly received by the king. He thanked them for their 


deyond which he aſſured them he would never extend it. 


deen, that when, in the upper houſe, the convocation was 
prorogued or adjourned, by the words in hunc locum, this 
houſe did meet apart from the ſame, at the ſame particular 

| place where it ſat laſt. And when the convocation was pro- 
rogued or adjourned to ſome other general * St. Paul's 


place, diſtinctly from their lordſhips. And farther, we find 


did meet and ſit, purſuant to their former adjournment. But 
when this houſe hath firſt met and ſat, it hath been the con- 


This paper was ordered by the archbiſhop to be read, 
though it was intitled, A Report of the committee,“ and did 
not run in the name of the Houſe, as it ſhould have done; 
| and then referred the examination of it to a committee of bi- 
prolocutor the form of an © humble addreſs to his majeſty,” 


was given without amendment, only they propoſed it might 


to his majeſty tor his conſtant protection and favour to the 
cern for the reformed churches in general, and an aſſurance 
of their ſtedfaſt fidelity and affection, and readineſs to main- 
promiſes of maintaining his ſupremacy according to law; 


During 
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1. We find that the common uſage of this houſe has been Report of 


continue fitting, till the prolocutor did prorogue or adjourn, 4 4 


lower 
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Books cen- A Zeal for matters of religion, they reſolved to proceed againg 


ſured. 


: _ tereſts and paſſions can run them from one extreme to another. 
The biſhops ſaw, that their deſign was only to gain ſome 


Preſbyters were only their afiiſtants and council (according to 
the language of all antiquity) now aſſume to themſelves the 
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During theſe diſputes, that the lower houſe might expre, 


ſome bad books; they began with one, intitled, © Chriſtianity 
not myſterious,” wrote by one Toland, a man of a bd! 
and petulant wit, who paſſed for a Socinian, but was he. 
lieved to be a man of no religion: They drew ſome propoſii. 
ons out of this book, but did it with ſo little judgment, that 
they paſſed over the worſt, that were in it, and fingled out 
ſome, that how ill ſoever they were meant, yet were capable 
of a good ſenſe (c): They brought up the cenſure, that 
they had paſſed on this book, to the biſhops, and deſired them 
to agree to their reſolutions: This ſtruck ſo directly at the 
Epiſcopal authority, that it ſeemed ſtrange to ſee men, who 
had ſo long aſſerted the Divine right of Epiſcopacy, and that 


moſt important act of church government, the judging in 
points of doctrine. nce it appeared, how ſoon mens in- 


credit to themſelves, by this ſhew of zeal for the great arti- 
cles of religion; ſo they took advice of men learned in the 


(c) The poſitions extracted © tions) chat faith is ſo far from 
out of Toland's book were as © being an implicit aſſent to 
follow: | | any thing above reaſon, that 


; this notion contradicts the 
% Pof. 1. I conclude, That * ends of religion, the nature 
neither God himſelf, nor any © of man, and the goodneſs 


9 


of his attributes, are myſte- and wiſdom of God. th 
rious to us, for want of ade- Pol. 5. (Having drawn a 0 
„ quate ideas. parallel of the ancient Hea- ſ 
„ Pof. 2. No doubt on it, „then, and, as he calls them, e 

&« as far as any church allows new. coined Chriſtian mylte- . 
« of myſteries, ſo far it is Anti- * ries, he ſays : 1 
«© Chriſtian, and may, with a I could draw out this pa- 
«« preat deal of juſtice, though „ rallel much larger, but here ( 
little honour, claim kindred “ is enough to ſhew how Chri- 
| 


«++ with the ſcarlet whore.  ** ſtianity became myſterious, _ 
« Poſ. 3. To ſpeak freely, and how ſo divine an inſti- 
«« contradiction and myſtery are tution did, through the craft 


but two emphatical ways of „ and ambition of prieſts and 


*« ſaying nothing. © philoſophers, derogate into 
*+ Pol. 4. It evidently fol- mere Pam 


** lows, (1, e. from his obſerva- 


law 
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ww, how far the act of ſubmiſſion, in the twenty-ffth of 
Henry the Eighth, did reſtrain them in this caſe (d). 

There had been the like complaint made in the convo- 
ation 1689, of many ill books then publiſhed ; and the bi- 
hops had then adviſed both with civilians and common law- 
fers in this matter: They were anſwered, that every biſhop 
night proceed in his own court, againſt the authors or ſprea- 


| ers of ill books, within his dioceſe : But they did not know 
of any power the convocation had to do it: It did nat ſo 


nuch as appear, that they could ſummon any to come be- 
fore them : And when a book was publiſhed, with the au- 
thor's name to it, the condemning it, without hearing the 
author upon it, ſeemed contrary to the common rules of juſ- 
tice, It did not ſeem to be a court at all, and ſince no ap- 
peal lay from it, it certainly could not be a court, in the firſt 


nftance. When this queſtion was now again put to Jawyers, 


namely, Whether the convocation's giving an opinion con- 
© cerning a book that is heretical, impious, and immoral, is 
© contrary to law?” Some were afraid, and others were un- 


willing to anſwer it: But Sir Edward Northey, afterwards 


made attorney-general, thought the condemning books was a 
thing of great conſequence ; ſince the doctrine of the Church 
might be altered, by condemning explanations of one ſort, 


ind allowing thoſe of another; and ſince the convocation 
had no licence from the king, he thought that, by meddling 
in that matter, they ſhould incur the pains in the ſtatute : 


80 


(4) By the act of Submiſſion, 
the clergy ſhall not preſume to 


claim, or put in uſe, any con- 
futions or canons ; nor ſhall 
exact, promulge, or execute 


any ſuch canons or ordinances 
in their convocations {which al- 


ways ſhall be aſſembled by au- 
tionity of the king's writ) unleſs 


the clergy may have the king's 
107al aſſent and licenſe ſo to do. 


The king ſhall have power to 


name thirty-two perſons, ſix- 
teen of the two houſes of par- 


lament, and ſixteen of the cler- 
ey, to reviſe the old canons, and 
to abrogate, confirm, or alter 


them as they pleaſe, the king's 


Went being obtained, Provi- 


ded, *© that till ſuch reviſal and 


correction of the canons is 
made, all thoſe which are now 
received ſhall remain in force, 
except ſuch as are contrary 
to the laws and cuſtoms of the 
realm, or are to the damage 
6 
c 
6 


or hurt of the king's preroga- 
tive.“ Upon the proviſo of 


this act, all the proceedings of 
the Convocation and other Spi- 
ritual Courts are founded; for 

the canons not being corrected 


to this day in the manner here 


expreſſed, the old ones are in 


force, with the exceptions be- 


fore- mentioned; and this pro- 
viſo is probably the reaſon Why 


the canons were not corrected bo 
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So all further debate of this matter was let fall by the bi. 
e e, 
Report of tbe When the biſhops had conſidered the report brought up 
lower houſe from the lower houſe, they drew a copious anſwer to it, in 
aver. which all their precedents were examined and anſwered, and 
the matter was ſo clearly ſtated, and ſo fully proved, that it 
was hoped the diſpute was at an end. But the lower houſe, 
after having ſate ſome time about a reply, inſtead of going on 
with it, voted, on the 31ſt of March 1701, their own right 
1 to adjourn themſelves, and then ſent the prolocutor with 2 
meſſage to the upper houſe, intimating, that they had con- 
ſidered their reply, which did not give them the ſatisfaction 
they deſired, and therefore they prayed a Free Conference 
upon the ſubject- matter in debate. Thus they began to affeq, 


the following reigns, for now it 


lies in the breaſt of the judges to 
declare, what canons are con- 


veral perſons, whom nothin 

has recommended to places 
of the higheſt truſt, and often 
to rich BENEFI CES and 
DIGNITIES, but the open 
enmity which they have al- 
_ ©* moſt from their cradles profeſt 
to the divinity of Chriſt ;* It 


aaa: 4a 6 a «6 


Was agreed that a paper ſhould 
be fixed over ſeveral deors in 


Weſtminſter- Abbey, intimating 
that it was deſired by the ſaid 


_ © archbiſhop and. biſhops, that 


the author himſelf, whoever 
he was, or apy one of the 
. Ns | 


of us able to point out to ſe- 


per an 
ſented as an inclination to favour 


„GREAT MANY to whon 
he refers, would point out to 
the particular perſons, whota 


as Socinians or any other kind 
of hereticks. But no proof was 
made by Dr. Davenant, or by 
any one who ſuggeſted this ſcan- 
dal to him. All moderate di- 
vines were looked upon by ſome 


hot men, with an ill eye, as per- | 


ſons who were cold and indif- 
ferent in the matters of the 
Church : That which flowed 
from a gentleneſs, both of tem- 

8 principle, was repre- 


Diſſenters, which paſſed among 
many, for a more heinous thing 
than leaning to Popery itſelf, 


ig 


trary to the laws or rights of the he or they knew to be liable i 

crown, which is more for the * to that charge, that they might 

king's prerogative, than to make be proceeded againſt in a judi- r 

a collection of eccleſiaſtical laws, * cial way; which would be WI * 

which ſhould be fixed and im- * eſteemed a great ſervice to the Pp 

moveable. The penalties of Church: Otherwiſe the above. { 

this act are impriſonment and mentioned paſſage muſt be u 

| ne at the king's will. llooked upon as a PUBLIC a 

| le) The archbiſhop producing SCANDAL." It was now [ 
| a certain book, entitled, The become uſual for the violent par. 
=$ balance of power, &. in the ty to point out the biſhops and 
5 40th page of which were theſe divines beſt affected to the go- 
words; * Are not a great many vernment in church and ſtate, 
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in all their proceedings, to follow the methods of the houſe 


of commons. The biſhops reſolved not to comply with this, 
which was wholly new. They had, upon ſome occaſions, 


called up the lower houſe to a conference, in order to the ex= 
plaining ſome things to them; but the clergy had never taken 


them to delire a free conference with the biſhops before 
wherefore they reſolved not to admit of it; and the arch- 
tihop ſaid to the prolocutor, We received your verbal 


« meſſage, and took the ſame into conſideration. And 


« whereas we ſent you two queſtions in writing, to which you 


« anſwered in writing; and we gave a large and diſtin 


« anſwer to the ſame in writing, in which there were ſeveral 
« quotations referring to matter of fact; we therefore expect 


« an anſwer in writing to the ſame, and we ſhall then take 


« the matter into farther conſideration, and defire no time to 
« be loſt.” The prolocutor replying, „That their anſwer 
« would take up above twenty ſheets,” his grace took occa- 
fon to declare, That he did not confine them to length 
« and breadth, but expected their anſwer in writing.” The 


| lower houſe reſolved not to comply with this, but inſiſted 


upon a Free Conference, a word that had never before ap- 
peared in the acts of any former convocation. They would 
ſend no other written paper but of reaſons for not writing; 


which were preſented on the 5th of April. Three days after, 


2 paper was delivered to the prolocutor, in anſwer to their 


reaſons, in which the biſhops tell them, “ That their pro- 
« ceed:ngs had been irregular, and without precedent in 
| © ſundry particulars : That they could not find ſo much as 


« one inſtance of any conference defired by the lower houſe: 


That they were indeed once called up, ad colloquium” 


in 1689, but that the conſequences of it were ſuch as did 
by no means encourage the doing of the like at this pre- 
« ſent time: And that their pretending to make a receſs, by 


„ their own authority, apart from the upper houſe, and 
* without order from the preſident, was altogether new, 
and ſuch a violation of his authority, as could not be 


« complied with, nor ſuffered, without deſtroying the fun- 


* damental conſtitution of an Engliſh convocation.” After 
which, the archbiſhop made a ſpeech, and prorogued the 


convocation to the 8th of May. The lower houſe took no 
notice of the archbiſhop's adjournment, but continued to fit 


as a houſe ſome time that day, and then adjourned themſelves 
to the next day. This was an affectation of independence 
unknown to former convocations, and never before attempted 
by any preſbyters in an Epiſcopal church. They did 1 . 

VVV „„ OE. 
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c thority, but of very dangerous conſequence to the con. 


either by word of mouth or in writing, any thing done by 
„ the ſaid houſe, as a houſe, in that interval.” At the ſane 


| Houſe this day, which was an anſwer to what had been fent 


4 vances they ſuffered from the uppet houſe.” 


ſignifying, „That they thought it ſafeſt, and moſt for the 
«6 
<6 
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THE HISTORY 
obſerve the rule of adjourning themſelves to the day which the 
archbiſhop had appointed in his ſchedule, but they did it 4; 
their own act, and adjourned themſelves to intermediat 
days. | 


On the 8th of May, the archbiſhop told the prolocuter, 


that, what had been done in the lower houſe, as a houk, 
<< fince the protogation, Was not only null and without au- 


* ſtitution. And that they could not receive from them, 


time the prolocutor delivered a paper, as the act of the lower 


them about Toland's book. © They therein intimate their 
«© apprehenſion of the little need there was to confult lawyers 
about that book; that the archbiſhop might eaſily have 
& obtained a licence; that a bad uſe would be made of their 
< omitting to expreſs their diſlike of fo ill a book: And juſ- 
© tify their own proceedings, and much complain of prie- 


A committee of biſhops prepared a reply to this paper; 


e intereit of the church and religion, that in the matter of 
Toland's book as well as others, they ſhould govern 
themſelves by precedents of former convocations : That 
6c 
cence, and when not; though, conſidering the treatment 
which the licence granted to the convocation in 1689 met 


with, it could not be thought adviſeable to defire another, 
„. 


till a better ſpirit had appeared in thoſe of the lower houſe 
than either did then or now: That they would endeavour 
to procure a law for regulating the preſs, &c. Tha: the 
actions of the lower houſe did not agree with their pro- 
s feſſion ; for that they had riſen to higher degrees of diſ- 
% reſpe&t and invaſion of the Metropolitan and Epiſcopal 
rights, than ever was attempted by any lower houſe of 


c 
ce 
cc 


«© convocation before, &c. And that they had hereby given 
the greateſt blow to the Church, that had been given it 
* ſince the Preſbyterian aſſembly that ſate at Weſtminſter, 
jn the late times of confuſion.” | 


| The lower houſe going on to fit in intermediate days, Dr. 


Sherlock, and many of the moſt eminent and learned among 
them, not only refuſed to ſet with them on thoſe days, but 


thought it was incumbent on them to proteſt againſt their 


proceedings; but the lower houſe refuſing to ſuffer this to be 


I en- 


his majeſty was the propereſt judge, when to grant a li- 
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entered in their books, they exhibited a complaint in writing 


tothe archbiſhop, and ſubſcribed their names to it (e). The 


arty ſitting alone in the intermediate days, they entered in- 
o ſuch a ſecrecy, that it could not be known what they ſate 
o cloſe upon. The archbiſhop therefore appointed five bi- 
ſhops to meet a committee of the lower houſe (not exceeding 
ten) to inſpect the acts of each houſe in this convocation, 
and report their judgments. But though this had often been 
done, yet upon this occaſion the lower houſe refuſed to com- 
ply with it, or to name a committee. This was ſuch an un- 
rrecedented invaſion of the Epiſcopal authority, that the up- 
per houſe came to a reſolution to receive nothing from them, 
till that irregularity was ſet right. Pi Sore oitg'v 

As the lower houſe was highly incenſed againſt the biſhop 


of Sarum, they cenſured his Expoſition of the articles of the 
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Burnet's 
Expoſition 
of the arti- 


Church of England, and in imitation of the general impeach- cles cenſur'd, 


ments by the houſe of commons, they put their cenſure into 
three general propoſitions. I. That it allowed a diverhity of 


opinions, Which the articles are framed to avoid, II. That 
it contained many paſlages contrary to the true meaning of 


the articles, and to other received doctrines of the Church. 
Il. That ſome things in it were of dangerous conſequence 


to the Church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, and dero- 
gued from the honour of the Reformation. Biſhop Burnet | 


begged that the archbiſhop would diſpenſe with the order 


made againſt further communication with the lower houſe as 
to this matter. Accordingly the paper againſt the biſhop 


was brought up and received. But what the particulars were 


to which theſe general heads referred, could never be learned; 


this was a ſecret lodged in confiding hands. For when the 
archbiſhop moved for the particulars of their charge againft 


the book, they would enter into none, unleſs they might at 


the ſame time offer ſome other matters, which the upper 


blouſe would not admit of (f). 


e) Theſe were, the deans Sher- 
ock, Wichart, Freeman ; the 
achdeacons Bull, Stanley, Jef- 
ery, Trimnel, Bouchier; the 


poctors Verney, Evans, White 


ioot, Pooley, Little. 


) A committee of biſhops 


being appointed to declare their 


judgment of the extraordinary 


frocerdings of the lower houſe 


On. 


upon occaſion of the complaint 


againſt the biſhop of Sarum, 


they declared it their opinion, 
„That the lower houſe had no 
% manner of power, judicially 
* to cenſure any book: That 
« they ought not to have en- 


„ tered upon the examination 
of a book of any biſhop of 


* this church, wihout firſt ac- 
, „ quainting 
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The convo- 


cation diſſol- 


ved. 


5 S Sprat. 


of London had been twice diſappointed of his hopes of being 


was engaged with the Tory party, and oppoſed the court 
every 


| liberties of his life, he brought no ſort of honour. Thek 


_ every where (g). | bh 


& quainting the reſident and 


could receive no paper but that containing the particulariig 


The prolocutor ſaying he had two papers, but could not pr. 
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On the 20th of June, the prolocutor appeared in the 
per houſe, and the archbiſhop told him (as before) that be 


of the general charge againſt the biſhop of Sarum's Ex. 
ſition, which at the biſhop's requeſt he was ready to receiy, 


ſent the one without the other, without the direction of tþ 
lower houſe, went back for the opinion of the houſe, butdy 
not return till the convocation was prorogued to Auguſt 70, 
and thence to September the 18th, and fo on, till the pu- 
liament was diſſolved, and the convocation with it. 

In theſe proceedings the biſhops were unanimous, excex 
the biſhops of London, Rocheſter, and Exeter: The biſhy 


advanced to the ſee of Canterbury; ſo for ſeveral years ht 


very thing, but with little force or authority: The bilty 
of Rocheſter * had been deeply engaged in the former reign, 
and he ſtuck firm to the party, to which, by reaſon of the 


biſhops gave no great reputation to the proceedings of th: 
lower houſe, to which they adhered ; they likewiſe enter 
their diſſent to the reſolutions taken in the upper hou, 
From the fire raiſed thus in convocation, a great heat ws 
ſpread through the whole clergy of the kingdom; it alienated 
them from their biſhops, and raiſed factions among then 


Whilk 


yet that it could not be pro 
per for the convocation # 
this time to approve, a6 
much leſs to condemn, {uct 


« biſhops: That their cenſuring 
the biſhop of Sarum's book 


in general terms, without 


«c 


a 
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« 


approved by both houſes of 
parliament, and other wri- 


tings, had done great ſervice 
. 


to the Church of W 


and deſerved the thanks of 


their houſe: And, that tho' 
private perſons may expound 


* the articles of the Church, 


hiſtory of this convocation, pos. 
liſhed in 1702 in 4to. 


When on April the 8th, Dr. 
Finch returned from the cf. 
per houſe to the lower, with” 
account that no meſſage vos 


be received from them for van 
of the prolocutor's preſence, tas 


(«a 


_ «© mentioning the particular paſ- * private expoſitions.” _ 10 

„ ſages on which the cenſure (g) Notwithſtanding Atterbs 7 
44 was grounded, was defama- ry's book had been proved u 10 
« tory and ſcandalous: That be falſe in many inſtances, e. I 
« that biſhop by his excellent we find the following remark: (6 

_«« Hiſtory of the Reformation, able paſſage concerning it in the p 
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OF ENGL AND. 321 
Whilſt in England the diſputes about Schiſm, Socinianiſm, Religious di 
1nd the rights of convocation were carrying on amongſt thoſe 5044 
of the eſtabliſhed church, and the conteſts about doQtrinal 
nts, divided the Diſſenters, other kingdoms were no leſs | 
disjointed in matters of religion. The Quietiſts were in- 
creaſing not only in Italy but in France (a). The perſecu- 
non in France began at firſt upon a few Janſeniſts (b), but 
rerwards turned to the Proteſtants, on whom it had been 
lng very heavy and bloody; this put an end to all diſputes in 
hoſe matters, and a new controverſy aroſe, which was ma- 
naged with great heat, between Boſſuet the famous biſhop, 
of Condom and afterwards of Meaux, and La Motte 
Fenelon, who was in high favour with madam Maintenon, 
and was by her means made preceptor to the Dauphin's chil- 
dren, and advanced to the archbiſhopric of Cambray. Fenelon 
wrote a treatiſe of ſpiritual maxims, according to the ſubtilty _ 


of the Myſtics. In this treatiſe, he diſtinguiſhed between 


den of Glouceſter ®, in ſome * Engliſh convocation, as to“ Jane. 
reſentment, took occaſion to merit the ſolemn thanks of 


viſions a- 


ſay, that ſince the upper houſe 


them, it was now time for the 
houſe to return their thanks to 
Mr. Atterbury, for his learned 
pans in aſſerting and vindica- 


E A. 8 MF: a. 


bated, and the form of thanks 


1 fam learned pains in aſſerting 
of and vindicating, into his 
> ll. endeavours to alert and vin- 

Ucate,” upon a diviſion of the 
10 douſe, it was carried, as de- 
9 boned, in the affirmative. And 
ic den the prolocutor ſaid, © Mr. 
* Archdeacon of Totneſs, I and 


phraſe, ſays the author of the 
litory) © return you our thanks, 
„. Upon which a letter was 

werwards ſent toOxford, That 


1 Whereas Mr. Francis Atter- | 
ui ' bury, late of Chriſt-Church, 
ant | bad lo happily aſſerted the 
the niehts and privileges of an 


Voi ; XV. 


denied this correſpondence with 


ung the rights of convocation. 
Upon which it was warmly de- 


being propoſed to be changed, 


accordingly done. 


' this houſe? (no parliamentary 


© the lower houſe of it, for his 
learned pains on that ſubject. 
It might be hoped the univer- 
* ſity would not be leſs forward 
in taking ſome public notice 
of ſo great a piece of ſervice 
* to the church. And that the 
moſt proper and ſeaſonable 


* 


mark of reſpect to him, would 


be to confer on him the degree 


of Doctor of Divinity by di- 
ploma, without doing exerciſe 


or paying fees: Which was 
(a) The Quietiſts, 


as explained by St. Auſtin, and 


were in that point much the 
ſame as the Semi - Pelagians. 


See Note p. 5 11. 


[b) The Janſeniſts (from Jan- 


ſenius, biſhop of Ypres, 1035) 


or Moli- 
niſts (from Molina the Jeſuit) . 
_ oppoſed the doctrine of Grace, 


explained the doQtrine of Grace, 


according to the notions of St.. 


Auilin, or 


the Calviniſtical 
ſcheme. | LS 


that 


mcdmtuat, which was falſly charged upon them, and that which 
was truly their doctrine: He put the perfection of a ſpirit] 
life, in the loving of God purely for himſelf, without any re. 
gard to ourſelves, even to our own ſalvation : And in cut 
being brought to ſuch a ſtate of indifference, as to have ng 
will nor deſire of our own, but to be ſo perfectly united t 
the will of God, as to rejoice in the hope of heaven, only 
| becauſe it is the will of God to bring us thither, without am 
regard to our own happineſs. Boſſuet wrote ſo ſharply again 
him, that one is tempted to think, a rivalry for favour and 
preferment had as great a ſhare in it, as zeal for the truth. 


The matter was ſent to Rome; Fenelon had ſo many au- 


thorized and canonized writers of his fide, that many diftine. 
tions muſt be made uſe of to ſeparate them from him ; but 
the king was much ſet againſt him; he put him from his at- 
tendance on the young princeſs, and ſent him to his dioceſe: 
His diſgrace ſerved to raiſe his character. Madam Mainte. 
non's violent averſion to a man ſhe fo lately raiſed, was im- 
puted to his not being ſo tractable as ſhe expected, in perſua- 
ding the king to own his marriage with her. But this is only 
conjecture. _ 3 „ ; | 


At this time alſo a breach was running through the Lu- 


theran churches. It appeared at firſt openly at Hamburgh, 

where many were going into ſtricter methods of piety, who 

from thence were called Pietiſts. There is no difference of 
opinion between them and the reſt, who are moſt rigid to old 
forms, and are jealous of all new things, eſpecially of a ftric- 

ter courſe of devotion beyond what they themſelves are in- 

____ clined to practiſe. But to return to England. 5 
A new con- With the new parliament the king ſummoned a new con- 


3 cal· vocation. Dr. Sherlock preached a Latin ſermon at the 
1701-2. opening, and Dr. Woodward (a civilian grown popular dy 
Keanee, his oppoſition to his dioceſan *, to whom he owed his pre- 


* Burnet, ferments) carried it for prolocutor againſt Dr. Beveridge, 
archdeacon of Colcheſter. The firſt act of the two houſes 
was an addreſs to the king, the 22d of January, on occaſion 

of the French king's proclaiming the pretender. 
| They expreſſed therein the deep reſentment every one df 
them had, at their firſt hearing of the great indignity Which 
the French king offered to his Majeſty and his people, in de: 
claring the pretended prince of Wales to be king of his ma- 
jeſty's realms and dominions. They renewed their p!0- 
teſtations of a firm and unſhaken allegiance : And allured ds 
Eh majeſty, they would do their utmoſt endeavours, in ti! 
reſpective places and ſtations, to maintain his rightiul tts 
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nd the ſucceſſion in the Proteſtant line, as by laweſtabliſhed, 
painſt the ſaid pretended prince, and all other his majeſty's 
open and ſecret enemies, &c. And the king gave them a 
| gracious anſwer. | | | 
The faction raiſed in the lower houſe, during the laſt con- The diſpute 
rocation, had ſtill the majority; ſeveral books were writ to en 
ſhow, that by our conſtitution the power of adjourning was en be” 
wholly in the archbiſhop. The original book of the convo- revived, 


cation, that ſate in 1661, being happily found, it ſhewed 
the practice of that convocation agreed with the biſhops in 
every particular (c). But though it was communicated to 
the lower houſe, it had no effect upon them; for when par- 
tes are once formed, and a reſolution is taken upon other 
conſiderations, no evidence can convince thoſe, who have 
beſorehand reſolved to adhere to their point. Accordingly 
the diſpute about the power of adjourning was revived, and 
on the 28th of January a member of the lower houſe moved 
to change the form of entry in the minutes, which being 
cone, the prolocutor, in his own name, continued and pro- 
rogued the houſe, inſtead of intimating, that it was con- 
tinued and prorogued (d). Ts 

This was excepted againſt by ſeveral members, on Feb. 3; 
but it was carried by a majority, that there ſhould be no al- 
teration, and that the matter ſhould not then be further de- 
bated : And when the ſchedule of prorogation came down 
from the upper houſe, it was laid aſide, while the houſe was 
proceeding to other buſineſs. A member moved, that the 
neſſage delivered to the prolocutor might be communicated 
to the houſe, which he thought they had a right to inſiſt on; 
de majority oppoſed him, and they went on to appoint a 
cemmittee of grievances. And then the prolocutor adjourned 
is dy the authority of the houſe, and the diſſenting members 
proteſted by word of mouth; and before the next meeting put 


le) It muſt be obſerved, that vocations were recorded not in 
he acts of the convocations were the great regiſters, but in di- 
corded in the archbiſhop's re- ſtinct volumes: All which pe- 
pers, till the death of arch- riſked in the fire of 1666. 
op Morton, in 150 The (d) Inſtead of the uſual form, 
& convocation extant in the * Prolocutor intimavit hanc con- 
uchdiſnops regiſters, were held © vocationem eſſe continuatam, 
18; and, in the laſt of thoſe * &c.' they entered in their mi- 
ole acts are entire, except the nutes the phraſe of, Dominus 
courocatiop of 1640, publiſhed * prolocutor continuavit et pro- 
u \2lion's Collections. After rogav:t quod hanc domum. 
Morton's time, the acts of „„ 1 | 

| | Di. (SE PEER | their 
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their verbal proteſtation into writing. On February 9, 
motion was made, that that proteſtation might be admitte 
and entered as a ſtanding evidence of their aſſerting the jug 
rights and authority of the preſident. This was oppoſed by 
a majority. But Dr. Beveridge propoſed a queſtion, © Whe. 
< ther upon ſuppoſition that the houſe may fit upon ſynodiea 
© buſineſs, after the coming down of the ſchedule, till they 
think their buſineſs over, the houſe would agree that the 


_ © ſchedule ſhould be then executed, and the houſe proroguet 


© to the day and hour there ſpecified, by virtue of the ail 
ſchedule, and in obedience to the authority whereby the 


La 


© whole convocation was prorogued.* To evade anſwering 


this queſtion, it was at laſt agreed, That a committee 
ſhould be appointed to conſider of ſuch an expedient about 


the prorogation of the lower houſe, as might tend to the com- 


oſing of diſputes: And eight were fixed on one fide, un. 
Dr. Hooper, Dr. Jane, Dr. Aldrich, Dr. Atterbury, Dr. 
Binckes, Mr. Needham, Mr. Moor, and Dr, Wynne: 
And eight on the other fide, viz. Dr. Beveridge, Dr. Haley, 
Dr. Willis, Dr. Kennet, Dr. Trimnel, Dr. Prideaux, Di. 


Green, and Mr. Lloyd. And this committee meeting, Fe- 
bruary 10, agreed, © That no forms of prorogation ſhould be 


© uſed by the prolocutor hereafter, that were not uſed beforethe 
© laſt convocation : That the forms uſed by the prolocutor in 


c the convocations of 1586, and 1588, ſhould hereafter be 
© uſed by the prolocutor in the order they lie in the books, 


A 


beginning with the firſt till they are gong through: And 
that they ſhould be pronounced by the prolocutor, when 
© the houſe agreed that their buſineſs was over.” After this, 


ſome boaſted of the advantage gained on the fide of the lower 


houſe, and that the archbiſhop's friends had given up his 
cauſe, and excluded the ſchedule from any concern in the 
adjournment. "This was ſo induſtriouſly ſpread, that the eight 


members of the committee drew up a declaration of theit 
ſenſe, in which they fignified, among other things, that 


they refuſed an alteration that was offered on the third at. 


ticle of the agreement forementioned, viz. That the form 
© ſhould not be pronounced by the prolocutor, till the houſe 
agreed that their buſineſs was over:* This they refulcd, 


becauſe, though they might generally preſume upon tit 


archbiſhop's conſent for their ſitting to diſpatch all proper bi 


ſineſs; yet they could not agree to any thing that ſhould pte. 
clude his right to prorogue them immediately, if he found 


it expedient : And that they uſed the words © pronounced by 


the prolocutor, to prevent the putting any queſtion : the 
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touſe about © adjourning themſelves ;* and that the proroga- 

a tion might be always to the time and place appointed by the 
ſchedule. 5 1 

ut On Feb. 12, the prolocutor being indiſpoſed, appointed 

by the dean of Chriſt-Church to act as his deputy : And a de- 

© WY uty ſo appointed had been accepted, had application been 


a duly made to the preſident to approve and confirm him. But 
ey no ſuch application being made, the archbiſhop ſent for the 


be clergy, and prorogued the convocation to the 14th, telling 
ed them, that an incident had happened of great moment, 
% which he and his brethren muſt take time to conſider of. 

ue 


On February 13, Dr. Woodward, the prolocutor, died in 
his lodgings at Weſtminſter, in very unhappy circumſtances. 


to the 19th. The prolocutor, before his laſt ſickneſs, had 
complained much of his biſhop, my lord of Sarum, on ac- 
count of his breach of privilege in his treatment of him. The 
caſe was thus: The biſhop viſiting his clergy, the clergy paid 


nay, rather aggravated his abſence with ——__ 'The 
fhop ordered a citation in the uſual method, When the 
time of privilege afterwards commenced, he ordercd his chan- 
cellor to put a * ſtet' upon the cauſe, and there was no far- 
ther proceeding. Upon this a formal complaint was, on 


ber of the lower houſe, but an injury offered to the whole 


that upon the opening of the preſent convocatian, a“ ſtet' 


ceſs decreed ſince. 


been carried on with great partiality and prejudice) ceaſing 


iynodical authority of the upper houſe, the archbiſhop, on 
the 19th of February, diſmiſſed the clergy with a ſpeech : 
In which, taking occaſion from their complaint of the biſhop 
of Sarum, he tells them,“ He hopes for the future, they 
ic 
* they were aſſured they were \ 


X 3 


The archbiſhop, on the 14th, told the inferior clergy, he 
was much ſurprized at the news of it; and adjourned them 


their attendance : But the dean of Sarum declined appearing 
as rector of Peuſy, without making a reaſonable excuſe ;_ 


February , preſented to the upper houſe, in which this was 
| repreſented, not only as an unlawful moleſtation of a mem 


body of the convocation, in the perſon of the prolocutor, 7, 
The archbiſhop and biſhops anſwered, that the proceedings 
referred to were begun when there was no privilege, and 
was put upon the cauſe, nor was there any citation of pro- 


The proſecution of this complaint (which is ſaid to have 


upon the prolocutor's death, and there being no buſineſs de- 
pending but the clergy's pretenſions of exemption from the 


vill not be ſurprized into complaints, but would lay till 
el! grounded both in right 
5 e and: * 
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= troverfy, but were concerned that there ſhould be any dif. 


of the Goſpel of peace.” The prorogation was to the 


and Fact. He adds, that the choice of a new prolocutor 
would not now be ſo ſeaſonable, for that many member, 
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« were abſent, attending their reſpective cures ; and that a 
« war was breaking out, which would turn men's thoughts 
e another way: And that therefore he intended a proroga- 
ce tion. He tells them, their heats had given great offence, | 
cc even to thoſe that underſtand not the nature of the con- 


c ferences among ſuch as were, by profeſſion, the miniſters 


5th of March: After the archbiſhop's ſpeech, with which 
ſome were well ſatisfied, others diſcovered their great diſcon- 
tent. They met again in Henry VII's chapel two days after, 
and reſolving themſelves into a fort of aſſembly, choſe a mo- 
derator or chairman. And when the day came to which 


both houſes had been prorogued, they came up as a houſe, 


without a prolocutor, to the chamber adjoining to the Jery- 


ſalem-Chamber, and there meeting the biſhop of Lincoln, 


who, as the archbiſhop's commiſſary, had now prorogued the 
convocation to a farther day, begged him to carry a mel- 


_ ſage to the archbiſhop, of their deſire to proceed to the choice 


immediately interpoſed, and faid, that they were not a houſe, 
and therefore, at moſt, it could with truth run only in the 


a new clamour; and thoſe who aſſumed the name of a houſe, 


Whether the 
COnvocation 
was diſſolved 
by the king's 
death? 


ſenſible, that the convocation, being aſſembled by the arch- 


longer ſubſiſt, than while the royal writ remained in forct; 
ſincè in the late act for empowering the parliament to fitafte: 


convocation. But that part of the lower houſe, who hat f 


tend upon a patliament by virtue of the Præmunientes cla, 


of a prolocutor. The biſhop offered, in order to prevent 
miſtakes, to receive their meſſage in writing. Upon which 
they began to expreſs themſelves to this effect: It is the 
« unanimous deſire of the lower houſe, &c.* One preſent * 


and that many members did not affent to ſuch a meſſage; 
name of ſeveral members of the lower houſe.” This raiſed 
pom ur Dr. Finch, fell ſeverely on the member who thus 
openly diſſented, as a betrayer of their rights and liberties, 

The king's death, which happened a day or two after, 
ſhould have put an end to theſe diſputes, but inſtead of that, 
occaſioned another queſtion, Whether the convocation did 
expire with the king? The archbiſhop and biſhops were 


biſhop's mandate in obedience, to the king's writ, could 60 


the king's death, no proviſton was made to continue the 


ſumed new claims, were taught (as hath been obſerved) 
to call themſelves a parliamentary body, and at leaſt to 2: 


5 Which 
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which they had lately got executed in ſeveral dioceſes. And 
therefore they inſiſted, that they were ſuch a part of the par- 


lament, as could not be ſeparated from it; and conſequently 
if they were no longer a provincial ſynod, they were how- 


ever a part of the national —_— ſummoned by the Premu- 


nientes clauſe to meet in parliament. And, indeed, had 
their parliamentary notions been true, this had been a juſt 
inference from them. But when they came to conſult the 
learned in the law, they ſoon found, that the act for con- 
tinuing the parliament did by no means include the convo- 
cation, which, being called by a different writ, had a diffe- 


rent conſtitution, and muſt determine with the king's death. 


When they were under this diſappointment, they ſollicited 
ſome friends in the houſe of lords to bring in an extraordi 

clauſe, to declare the convocation to be ftill in being. This 
was moved by the earl of Rocheſter, but the attorney-gene- 


ral declaring it was againſt the queen's eccleſiaſtical ſupre- 


macy, it was let fall, and they were forced to acquieſce in the 
diſſolution, 1 | | 
Upon the queen's acceſſion to the crown, all theſe an 

men, that had raiſed this lame in the Church, as they treated 
the memory of the late king with much indecent contempt, ſo 
they ſeemed very confident, that, for the future, all prefer- 
ments ſhould be diſtributed among them (the queen having 
ſuperſeded the commiſſion for eceleſiaſtical preferments) and 


they thought they were full of merit, and were as full of 


bopes, 
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| Containing the three firſt Years of Queen Anne, 
os +=. om 795 to 1704. 
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tie lady Anne Hyde (e). 


the ear] of Clarendon. 
king, when duke of York, was 
contracted to her at Breda, No- 
yember 24, 1659, and pri- 
vately married to her at Wor- 
celler-houſe, September 5, 1660, 
in the night, by Dr. Joſeph 
Crowcher, the duke's chaplain, 
fler father ſolemnly proteſted, 
that he knew nothing of the 
| matter, till it broke out in 1662. 


The duke thought to have ſha- 


ken her from claiming her mar- 
rage by great promites and as 


great threatenings. But ſhe, be- 


ing a woman of a high ſpirit, 
lad, ſhe was his wife, and 
would have it known that ſhe 
ves ſo, let him uſe her after- 
Vards as he pleaſed. King 
S Charles II. ordered ſome bi- 
ſhops and judges to peruſe the 


proofs ſhe had to produce, and 
they reporting the marriage was 


good, the king, not being then 
willing to break with the carl of 


Clarendon, told his brother he 


mult live with her whom he had 
| Made his wife. The ducheſs 
of York was a very extraordi- 
tary woman, She had great 


kowledge and a lively ſenie of 


This princeſs was 
it, James's on the 6th of February 1664-5. She was ſent gon. 


eh She was the daughter of 
The 
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U PON the death of king William, the crown, purſu- Anne. 
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ant to the act of ſucceſſion, devolved to the princeſs 1701-2. 
Anne of Denmark, daughter of king James II. by 


born at Ween 


- Anne's acceſ- 


to 


things. She ſoon underſtood 
what belonged to a princeſs, 


and took ſtate on her rather too 
much. She writ well, and had 
begun the duke's life, of which 


ſhe ſhewed Dr. Burnet a volume. 
It was all drawn from the duke's 


journal; and he intended to 
have employed Burnet in carry- | 
Ing it on. 
great ſtrictneſs in _— and 


She was bred to 


adam ſecret confeſſion. Mor- 
ey was her confeſſor. She be- 
gan at twelve years old, and 
continued under his direction, 


till, upon her father's diſgrace, 
he was put from the court. She 
was generous and friendly, but 


was too ſevere an enemy, Tt 
was ſuppoſed ſhe had been pre- 


vailed upon to change her reli- | 


ion, for a paper. was publiſhed 


by Maimberg, after her death, _ 
giving an account of the grounds 
of her converſion, which paper 


the duke of York ſhewed Bur- 


net, all writ with her own hand, 
but would not let him copy it, 
though he gave him leave to 


read it twice. After a long de- 
cay of health ſhe died in 1672, 


very little beloved or lamented. 


Her haughtineſs had raiſed her 
WF. many 
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Account of 
Her before ſhe 
was queen. 
Burnet, | 
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to France in 1669, which much alarmed the people, or 2 
ſurmiſe, that ſhe was gone thither to be bred a Catholic the 
bigotry and ſuperſtition of her father, who had found mean: 


to pervert her mother, being well known, But their fear, 


ceaſed, when it was found ſhe was ſent there on account « | 


her health only, ſhe having at that time a defluxion in her 
eyes, which the change of air, and the methods there uſe, 


ſoon removed; and ſhe returned to ah ne mach improved 
in her conſtitution and perſon. 


Dr. Henry Compton, dean 


of the chapel, and afterwards biſhop of London, had the cue 


z daughter, a rigid Papiſt (f), by which means, all hopes «f 


many enemies, and her friends, 


of her education. 


The duke of York, two years after the death of his fr 


wife, married, in 1673, Mary of Efte, the duke of Modena, 


becauſe of the change of her 
religion, reckoned her death ra- 


ther a bleſſing than a loſs at that 
time. She bore the duke of 
Vork four ſons and four daugh- 
ters, Charles of Vork, duke of 
Cambridge, born the 22d of 


October, 1660, who died at 
ſeven months old; James of 
Tork, called alſo duke of Cam- 


bridge, born the 12th of July 
1663, who died in 
Charles of York, duke of Ken- 


dal, third ſon, born the 4th of 


July, 1656, and who died in 
May 1667 ; wry (a of York, 
duke of Cambridge, the fourth 


ton, was born the 14th of Sep- 


tember 1667, and died the 8th 


of June 1672. The four daugh- 
ters were, I. Mary of York, 
born the 3oth of April, 1662, 


a princeſs of great beauty and 


eminent virtue, who was mar- 


ried to William Henry of Naſ- 


au, prince of Orange, after- 


wards king William III. and 


died on the 28th of December, 
1694. 2. AnNE of York, ſe- 


cond daughter, born at St. 
James's on the 6th of February, 


1667; 


= 


1664-5. Henrietta of York, | 


third daughter, born at White. 


hall the 13th of January, 1668, 
and deceaſed at ten months old; 
and Katherine of York, fourth 
daughter, who was born the 


gth of February 16709, and 
died the gth of December 
os RR TOW 

if The new ducheſs of York 
was brought over by the earl of 
Peterborough (who had marriel 
her by proxy) in the winter of 
1673, She was then very 
young, about ſixteen, but of 
a full growth. She Was 2 
graceful perſon, with a good 
mare of beauty, and ſo much 
wit and cunning, that, during 
all king Charles's zeign, ſue 
behaved herſelf in ſo obliging a 
manner, and ſeemed ſo innocent 


and good, that ſhe gained upon 


all that came near her, and po- 
ſeſſed them with ſuch im 
ſions of her, that it was 108g 


before her behaviour, after 


was queen, could make then 
change their thoughts of her. 


So artificially did this young It 


lian carry herſelf, that ſhe de. 


ceived even the eldeſt and mob | 
| | E : jeal02! 


the 
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\ Proteſtant male- heir being loſt, a greater value was raiſed Anne, 
n the people for the princeſſes Mary and Anne, from the 1701-2. 

al expectation of having the ſucceſſion continued to 
dem, whom, with joy, they ſaw educated in the Proteſtant 5 


religion. | | 

Dow the marriage of the princeſs Mary to the prince df 
Orange, her father was very preſſing with the King his bro- 
ther, to leave him the diſpoſal of his other daughter the prin- 
ces Anne; but the king thought it more adviſeable to hear- 
ken to the importunities of his parliament, and marry her alſo 
| wa Proteſtant prince. In the year 1681, the prince of Ha- 
ri norer (afterwards king George I. of England) came over to 
* nake his addreſſes to her: But he was ſcarce got hither, 
o when he received orders from his father not to proceed in that 

8 deign; for he had agreed a match for him with his brother 
the duke of Zell's daughter, which, at that time, was more 


k, WH :vantageous to the family. Two years after, prince George — of 

e. of Denmark, ſecond ſon of Frederick III. and younger bro- peamark = 
3, ther of Chriſtian V. kings of Denmark, came into England, comes into 
05 n order to marry the princeſs Anne. Accordingly, eleven Togland. 

th K ; ON _ July 19, 

he bs after his arrival, they were ſolemnly married by the 1683, and 
* bilhop of London, in the chapel- royal at St. James's, on the marries the | 


« WH 25th of July 1683. This marriage, at firſt, did by no 2 

means pleaſe the nation: For it was known that the propo- July 28. 

lion came from France, and therefore it was apprehended, Burnet. 

that the Engliſh and French courts reckoned, they were ſure 

be would change his religion. But theſe apprehenſions were, 

dy experience, found to be entirely groundleſs. He had now 

lved, in all reſpects, the happieſt with his princeſs that was 

poſhble, except in one point. For, though there was a child 

born almoſt every year for many years, yet they all died; ſo 

lat the moſt fruitful marriage of the age was fatally blaſted 

« to the effect of it (g). 5 ah 
- No Upon 


jalons perſons, both in the as long as ſhe was ducheſs, Bur- 
court and the country, Only net I. 368. 5 
ſometimes a ſatyrical #emper (g) Their children, beſides 
broke out too much, which was ſeveral miſcarriages, were as 
mputed to youth and wit not follow: „ CT 
enough practiſed to the world. The firſt was a daughter, of 
dde avoided the appearances of whom her royal highneſs was 
a zealot, or a ineddler in bu- delivered on the 12th of May, 
fneſs, and gave herſelf up to 1684; and being dead, was 
innocent chearfulneſs, and was privately interred, II. Lady 
Uurerſally eſteemed and loved Mary, ſecond daughter, -_ at 
| 1 N * White- 
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Anne. 


1701-2. wards ducheſs of Marlborough) was, at the princeſs's earneſt 


Conduct of ,h 55 
the ducheſs chamber, 


of Marlb. 


ment; a warm and hearty friend, violent and ſudden n 


children. 


cver the princeſs in every thing: She was a woman of littl: 


was ſo deſirous to have her near her perſon (h). 


THE HISTORY 
Upon the princeſs's marriage, the lady Churchill (after. 


requeſt to her father, made one of the ladies of her bed. 
and was at length diſtinguiſhed by ſo high a place 
in her favour, as perhaps no perſon ever arrived at x 
higher with queen or princeſs. She had an aſcendant 


knowledge, but of a clear apprehenſion, and a true judy. 


her reſolutions, and impetuous in her way of ſpeaking. Sh: 
was thought proud and inſolent on her favour, though ſhe 
uſed none of the common arts of a court to maintain it: Fo 
ſhe did not beſet the princeſs, nor flatter her. She ſtaid much 
at home, and looked carefully after the education of her 
The beginning of the princeſs's kindneſs for her 
had a much earlier date than her entrance into her ſervice. 
They had ufed to be together, when children, and the prin- 
ceſs even then expreſſed a particular fondneſs for her. This 
inclination increaſed with their years; and the princeſs always 
diſtinguiſhed her by the pleaſure ſhe took in her converſation 
and confidence. Hence it was, that, upon her marriage, ſhe 


Alter 


Whitehall the 2d of june, 1685, 


who dicd in February, 1686. 


FIT. Lady Anne Sophia, third 


daughter, born at Windſor the 
12th of May, 1686, died the 
February following. IV. Wir - 
LIAM, firit ſon, born at the 
royal palace at Hampton- Court 


the 24th of July, 1689, was, at 


his baptiſm, declared by king 


William duke of Glouceſter, 


who died July 24, 1700. V. 
ihe lady 


James's in the month of Otto- 
ber, 1690, but died ſoon after 
fie was baptized. VI. George, 
another ſon, was born at Sion- 
Houle, the 17th day of April, 


1692, but died as ſoon as 


born. | 
(h) Sarah Jennings, daugh- 
ter and coheireſs (with her fiiter 


the counteſs of Tyrconne!) of 


heireſs of Sir Gifford Thom. 


baronet, was born on the 20 


then a colonel of dragoons, anc 
rough). 
Mary, a fourth 
daughter, was born at St. 


The beginning of the prit 


had before received to my #® 
vantage; we had uſed top 


Riebard Jennings, of Sandridge 
in Hertfordſhire, Eſq; by bs 
wife Frances, daughter and 


hurſt of Agnes Court in Kent, 


of May, 1660, the day of big 
Charles's reſtoration, and 1 
1681 married to John Churchi 


afterwards duke of Marlbo. 
She was at that ume 
in great favour with the prince! 
Anne, of which the herſelf gie 
the following account: 


ceſs's kindneſs for me had 2 
much carlier date than my © 
trance into her ſervice. M. 
promotion to this honowr " 
wholly owing to impreſüons !“ 


togetner, waen the was ac. 


OF ENGLAND. 
After her father king James's acceſſion to the throne, the Anne. 
princeſs, during his whole reign, kept her court as private as 1701-2. 


aud ſhe even then expreſſed a 
particular fondneſs for me. This 
nclination increaſed with our 
years, I was often at court, 
aud the princeſs always diſtin- 
eviſhed me by the pleaſure ſhe 
took to honour me, preferably 
to others, with her converſation 
and conſidence. In all her par- 
ties for amuſement, I was Pre, 
by her choice, to be one; and 
ſo defirous ſhe became of having 
me always near her, that, upon 
her marriage with the prince of 
Denmark in 1683, it was, at 
der own earneſt requeſt to her fa- 


ther, I was made one of the la- 
flattery was falſhood to my truſt, 


dies of her bed-chamber. 

What conduced to render me 
the more agreeable to her in this 
ation was, doubtleſs, the diſ- 
like ſhe had conceived to moſt 
of the other perſons about her, 
and particularly to her firſt lady 
of the bed- chamber, the coun- 
teſs of Clarendon; a lady, whoſe 
eiſcourſe and manner (though 


the princeſs thought they agreed 


very well together) could not 
poſlibly recommend her to ſo 
young a miſtreſs : for ſhe looked 
like a mad-woman, and talked 
like a ſcholar. Indeed her 
highneſs's court was throughout 
0 oddly compoſed, that I think 
it would be making myſelf no 
great compliment, if I ſhould 
(ay, her chuſing to ſpend more 
of her time with me, than with 


ay of her other ſervants, did 


no diſcredit to her taſte, Be 


that as it will, it is certain ſhe _ 


a lenpth diſtinguiſhed me by ſo 
'ph a place in her favour, as 
perhaps no perſon ever arrived 


ihe 


at a higher with queen or prin- 
ceſs. And, if from hence I may 
draw any glory, it is, that I 
both obtained and held this 
place without the aſſiſtance of 


Dattery; a charm, which in 
truth her inclination for me, 
together with my unwearied 
application to ſerve and amuſe 
her, rendered needleſs; but 


which, had it been otherwiſe, 
my temper and turn of mind 
would never have ſuffered me to 


employ. 


Young as I was, when I firſt 
became this high favourite, I 
laid it down for a maxim, that 


and ingratitude to my greateſt 


friend; and that I did not de- 
ſerve ſo much favour, if I could 


not venture the loſs of it by 
ſpeaking the truth, and by pre- 
Ans the real intereſt of my 
miſtreſs before the pleaſing her 
fancy, or the ſacrificing to her 


Paſſion. From this rule I never 


{werved. And, though my tem- 
per and my notions in moſt 


things were widely different 


from thoſe of the princeſs, yet, 
during a long courle of years, 


ſhe was ſo far from being diſ- 
pleaſed with me for openly 
pong my ſentiments, that 


e ſometimes profeſſed a deſire, 


and even added her command, 


that it ſhould be always conti- 


nued, promiſing never to be of- 
fended at it, but to love me the 
better for my frankneſs. 5 
Favour with a princeſs upon 
theſe terms, engaged me to her 
in the manner that it ought; 1 
mean, by a feutment which I 
. „ chuſe 
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Anne. ſhe could, conſiſtent with her ſtation. When the king's defi 


1701-2. 


were diſcovered, and Popiſh counſels began to prevail, attem 

were made to draw the princeſs into them. The king indeed uſei 
no harſhneſs with her; he only diſcovered his wiſhes, b. 
ting into her hands ſome books and papers, which he 


chuſe to call Honour, rather 


than Gratitude or Duty, be- 


cauſe, while it employs all the 


juſtice and affection of theſe, it 


ſeems to expreſs a more diſin- 


tereſted principle of action. For 


I can truly affirm, that I never 


conſidered myſelf on any occa- 


ſion where her intereſt or glory 


was concerned, nor had I any 
idea of a miſery which I would 


not have ſooner incurred, than 


the inward ſhame of being con- 


ſcious of a failure in this reſpect. 
The facts themſelves, which 1 


am going to relate, will in a 


great degree evince the truth of 


and feared, to have ſubjects aw- 
fully obedient, and ſervants 
blindly obſequious to their plea- 
ſure. Friendſhip is an offenſive 


what I ſay ; and that the prin- 
ceſs was perfectly perſuaded of 
it, is, I think, Fd 

nifeſt both from her letters to 
me, and from that unreſerved 
intimacy of friendſhip, in which 
we for many years lived toge- 


ficiently ma- 


ther. jo 
Kings and princes, for the 


moſt part, imagine they have a 
_ dignity peculiar to their birth 
and ſtation, which ought to 


raiſe them above all connexion 
of friendſhip with an inferior. 
Their paſſion is to be admired 


word, it imports a kind of 


equality between the parties; it 
ſuggeſts nothing to the minds 
of crowns or thrones, high ti- 


tles or immenſe revenues, foun- 


taſte. 
moſt coveted ; and for the ſake 


to be treated by me with the 


© 


might 


tains of honour or fountain 9 
riches ; prerogatives which the 
poſſeſſors would. have always 
uppermoſt in the thoughts of 
thoſe who are permitted to ap. 
proach them. 
The princeſs had a differen 
A friend was what ſhe 


of friendſhip (a relation which 
ſhe did not diſdain to have with 
me) ſhe was fond even of that 
Equality which ſhe thought be. 
longed to it. She grew uneaſy 


form and ceremony due to her 
rank ; nor could ſhe bear from 
me the ſound of words which 
implied in them diſtance and 
ſuperiority. It was this turn of 
mind, which made her one day 


pe to me, that, whenever 


ſhould happen to be ablent 


from her, we might in all our 


letters write ourſelves by feigned 


names, ſuch as would import 


nothing of diſtinction of rank 
between us. Morley and Free- 
man were the names her fancy 
hit upon; and ſhe left me to 
chuſe by which of them I would 
be called. My frank open tem- 
per naturally led me to pitch 
upon Freeman, and ſo the ptia- 


ceſs took the other; and from 
this time Mrs. Morley and Mrs, 


Freeman began to converſe a 


equals, made ſo by affection and 


frlendſhip. Conduct of ths 
ducheſs of Marlborough, P. 9 
6 &c,? e | 
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night induce her to a change of religion (i). Lord Tyrcon- Anne. 
nel alſo took ſome pains with his fiſter-in-law, the lady 1701-2. 


Churchill, to engage her, if poſfible, to make uſe, for the 
ame end, of that great favour he knew the enjoyed with the 
princeſs 3 but all theſe endeavours proved fruitleſs, and the 
prince and princeſs of Denmark remained firm to their reli- 


on. WON | | 
"Though the queen, after ſhe had declared herſelf with 


| child, declined giving the princeſs of Denmark any ſatisfaction 


in that matter, yet it does not appear that ſhe thought it an 
inpoſture ; nor did ſhe, in her letter to the queen, when ſhe 
ft the court, give the leaſt hint of ſuch a ſuſpicion. Upon 
the landing of the prince of Orange, in 1688, the king went 


down to Saliſbury to his army, and the prince of Denmark | 


with him : But the news quickly came from thence, that the 
prince of Denmark had deſerted the king and joined the 


prince of Orange, and that the king was returning to Lon- 


don. The princeſs was fo ſtruck with the apprehenſions of 


the king's diſpleaſure, that ſhe told the lady Churchill, ſhe 


could not bear the thoughts of it, and declared, rather than 


ſee her father, ſhe would jump out at the window. The 
bibop of London (who, in that critical time, abſconded) 


was then lodged ſecretly in Suffolk-ftreet. The princeſs im- 


mediately ſent the lady Churchill (who knew where he was) 


Conduct of 
the ducheſa 


o concert meaſures with the biſhop, how ſhe ſhould with- of Mac». 


raw from the court. It was agreed, that he ſhould come 
about midnight in a hackney-coach near the Cockpit, in or- 


der to convey the princeſs to ſome place where ſhe might be 


private and ſafe. | „ . 
The princeſs went to bed at the uſual time to prevent ſuſ- 


picion, Lady Churchill came to her ſoon after; and, with 


her and lady Fitzharding, and one ſervant, the princeſs, by 
the back-ſtairs which went down from her cloſet, walked to 
the coach, where they found the biſhop and the ear! of Dor- 
ſet, They conducted them that night to the biſhop's houſe 
in the city, and the next day to the lord Dorſet's at Copt- 
Hall, from whence they went to Nottingham, where the 
country gathered about the princeſs, and forming themſelves 


(ij The ducheſs of Marlbo- little in defence of their own re- 


rough obſerves here, that, had ligion, or to ſecure her againſt 
the princeſs had any inclination the pretences of Popery, recom- 
o change her religion, the mended to her by a father and 2 


chaplains about her were ſuch king. * Conduct of the ducheſs 


Gvines as could have (aid but * of Marlborough, p. 15%. 


into 
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Anne. into a little army, choſe to be commanded by the biſhop of kihe 
1701-2. London, which he too eaſily accepted; but the princeſs gig 
— not think herſelf ſafe, till ſhe was ſurrounded by the prince 

of Orange's friends, : . 
Quickly after this the king fled into France, and, the 
throne being declared vacant, was preſently filled with the | 
prince and princeſs of Orange. The parliament thought 
proper to ſettle the crown on king William for life, and the 
princeſs of Denmark gave her conſent to it. The lad 
Churchill at firſt took a great deal of pains (which ſhe be- 
lieved the king and queen never forgot) to perſuade her againſt 


it; but, finding that all the principal men, except the Jaco- * 
bites, were for king William, and Dr. Tillotſon (whom ſhe Mea 
Conſulted) having convinced her of the expediency of the ſet- ne 
tlement propoſed, ſhe adviſed the princeſs to acquieſce in it, Of t 
and carried Dr. Tillotſon to her to ſecond her advice. Upon WW""" 
what the doctor ſaid to her, the princeſs took care that no WY" 
diſturbance ſhould be made by her pretended friends the T 
Jacobites, who had preſſed her earneſtly to form an oppo- 15 
ſition. „ 3 I ond 
Not long after the advancement of king William to tle WM wor 
throne, the miſunderſtanding between not only the king, but Wh nn 
alſo the queen and the princeſs of Denmark, broke out, of WM ou 
which a large account has been given. Though, after WW"? 
queen Mary's death, there was (as has been ſaid) a recon- . 
ciliation, yet it went not much farther than what civility and F 
decency required; and ſuch a coldneſs had continued be- A 
tween the king and the princeſs, that ſhe was not made ac- a 
quainted with public affairs, or encouraged to recommend ne 
any to poſts of truſt and advantage: Neither had the miniſtry Wh trol 
orders to inform her how matters went, or to obligc thole en 
about her. Only the carl of Marlborough, after ſome years Wil 


of diigrace, had been taken again into favour ; and nothing 

had contented him better, than the command he had the fol- 
mer year of the troops which were ſent to the aſſiſtance of the 
States. As he afterwards became the greateſt general of the 
age, it will be proper to give a brief account of his riſe and 
TY EEE ORR „ | 


Riſe and | John Churchill, earl (afterwards duke) of Marlborough, 


| _— * was ſecond ſon of Sir Winſton Churchill, of Wotton Baſſet in 

Marlbo- Wiltſhire, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Drake, of Ale, 

5 _ in the pariſh of Muſbury in Devonſhire (k). He was born br 
Boyer. | | | | | 


( xk) His original is traced up eh of the illuſtrious houſe cf 
to Roger de Courcil, a younger Leon in France, who attending 
. JJ oo or 2 


* 


Filiam the Conqueror into 
Ingland, received, as a reward 
tr his ſervices a confiderable 
fate in land; was grandfather 
v Sir Bartholomew de Courcill, 
corruption called Currichel, 
ud ſo Churchill, who held the 
alle of Briſtol for king Stephen; 
ud whoſe deſcendant, Otho de 
Churchill; was the founder of a 
feading family in Devonſhire, 
Somerſetſhire, and Wiltſhire. 
Of this laſt county, and of the 
vn of Wotton Baſſet, was 
Winton Churchill, Eſq; who, 
having had a liberal education 
ut St. John's College, Oxon, 
iſerted, and ſuffered for the 
cauſe of king Charles I. but 
upon the reſtoration was choſen 
nember of parliament for Wey- 
nouth, admitted fellow of the 
rojal ſociety, ſoon after knight- 
d, and appointed commiſſioner 
of the claims in Ireland, where 
he began to retrieve his broken 
fortune ; and afterwards, by 
tne favour of the duke of York, 
made one of the clerks comp- 
rollers of the Green-cloth to the 
eng. By his wife Elizabeth, 
dr Winſton had feven ſons and 
tour daughters. I. Winſton, 
no died young. II. John, 
de duke of Marlborough. III. 
Leorge, born at Aſhe, Febru- 
wy 20, 1653. He was bred 
o the ſea-tervice, and was a- 
bove twenty years gentleman _ 
of the bed-chamber to prince 
veorge of Denmark, He was 
member for St. Albans in every 
priiament from 1685 to his 
death in 1710, except the laſt, 
Wien he ſerved tor Plymouth. 
YvL. XY. oe 5 


Sir George Rocke. 
death of prince George, his 
commiſſion ending, he retired 
from buſineſs by reaſon of an 


OF ENGLAND; 
the the 24th of June, 1650. 


He was brought young to 
court, 


He commanded a ſquadron in 
1689, and behaved with great 
bravery in the battle o 
Hogue in 1692, being then 
commander of the St. Andrew, 
a ſecond rate. He was made 


one of the lords commiſſioners 


of the admiralty m 1699, where 


the carl of Pembroke was made 
high - admiral, Queen Anne 
made him admiral of the Blue, 
and one of the council to prince 
George, as lord high-admiral. 
He was afterwards admiral of 
the White, and commander in 
chief during the N of 


ill ſtate of health. He died un- 
married, May 8, 1710, and 
lies buried in the ſouth ifle 
of Weſtminſter - Abbey. IV. 
Charles, born at Athe, 1656; 
at the age of thirteen he was 
made page of honour to Chri- 
ſtian, 1 


La 


pon the 
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he continued till 1702, when 


ing of Denmark, and at 


ſixteen, gentleman of the bed- 


chamber to prince George. He 


was made major-general of foot, 


and governor of Kingſale in 


Ireland, and was eſteemed one 


in Europe, of which he was 
made general in chicf, and go- 
vernor of the Tower, by queen 
Anne. He had a great ſhare in 


the battle of Blenheim ; aſter 


which he was governor of Bruf— 


of the beſt commanders of foot 


ſels, colonel of the Coldftream 


regiment of guards, and gover- 
nor of Guernſey. He married 
in 1702, the daughter and 
2 


heireſs 
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Anne. court, and made a page of honour to the duke of Voß 
1701-2. who, upon his diſcovering a martial inclination, procured 
him, at the age of ſixteen, an enſign's commiſſion in the 
He went firſt to Tangier, and afterwards to Franc 
with the ſix thouſand Engliſh forces ſent to the aſſiſtance d 
the French king, under the command of the duke of Mon 
mouth, who gave him a captain's commiſſion in his own 1 
giment. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Alſatia under 
marſhals de Turenne and de Lorge, and particularly at th 
ſiege of Maeſtricht the next year, in the fight of the French 
- monarch, who did him the honour to thank him for his ſer 
vices, at the head of his army, with an aſſurance of his re 
commendation to the king of Great Britain. Upon his u 
turn to England, the fame of his bravery, and his ſiſter's fx 
your, raiſed him to be a lieutenant-colonel, gentleman of ths 
| bed-chamber, and maſter of the robes to the duke of York, 
whom he attended in his baniſhment to the Netherlands, and 
In 1681, he married Mrs, Sarah 
Jennings, then in great favour with the princeſs Anne, the 
duke of York's ſecond daughter, of whom an account b. 
been given. Upon the duke's return from Scotland, colonel 
Churchill was created baron Churchill of Aymouth in Scot- 
land, the 21ſt of December, 1682, and captain of the third 
When the duke of York came to the 
crown, the lord Churchill was made lieutenant-general, and 
one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and ſent amballi- 


guards, 


in his receſs to Scotland. 


troop of guards. 


heireſs of James Goulde, Eſq; 
of Dorcheſter, and died Decem- 
ber 29, 1714, in the 58th year 


of his age. V. Montjoy died 


as did, VI. Jaſper. 


young; 
VII Theobald, bred at Queen's 


College, Oxford. He took or- 
ders, and died unmarried, De- 
cember 3; 1085. 
ters were, I. Arabella, born at 
Aſhe, 1648. She was maid of 


honour to the ducheſs of York, 


and afterwards favorite miſtreſs 
to king James II, by whom ſhe 
had two ſons, James Fitz- James 
duke of Berwick, and Henry 


_ Fitz-James, commonly called 


the Grand- Prior; and two 


The daugh- 


beth, wife of Edward Dunc), 


daughters, Henrietta, born1679, 


and, in 1683, married to vir | 
Henry Well. ene created in 
1656 Lord Waldegrave o un; 
Chelton, whoſe ſon James lord de 
eee p born 1684, ws ref 
created an earl 1729. TW. 
other daughter was 2 nut wy 
Arabella's three fiſters, Dorothy, *? 
Mary, and Barbara, died n Ar 
their infancy, Arabella val vt 
married afterwards to colore pe 
Charles Godfrey, and by M2 ve 
had two daughters; Charlcta, on 
wife of Hugh Boſcawen, a n. 
viſcount Falmouth ; and Eliza: * 


dot 
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und, by the title of baron Churchill, of Sandridge in Heit- 


the duke of Monmouth, he commanded the firſt forces that 
were ſent againſt him, and, by his conduct, greatly con- 
tributed to the victory at Sedgmore. But, afterwards finding 
ting James entirely bent upon introducing Popery and arbi- 
mary power, he thought himſelf freed from any ties of for- 
ner obligations, and joined with the other lords to invite the 
vince of Orange to come over to their aſſiſtance, Upon 


by the prince of Orange, who, as ſoon as he aſcended the 
gth of April, 1689, created him earl of Marlborough. The 


ear in Flanders under prince Waldeck, and, in 1690, he 
reduced the towns of Cork and Kingſale with incredible ex- 
redition., The next year he made the campaign under king 
William in Flanders; but (as hath been largely related) he 
was ſoon after ſuddenly removed from all his employments, 
nor was he reſtored to favour till the year 1698, when he 
was appointed governor to the duke of Glouceſter, and ſerved 


ſence of the king, by whom he was at laſt declared com- 
baſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary for the nego- 
unued by queen Anne. 

in the court with no literature; but he had a ſolid and clear 
underſtanding, with a conſtant preſepce of mind. He knew 
We arts of living in a court beyond any man in it. He ca- 
refled all people with a ſoft and obliging deportment, and was 
aways ready to do good offices. He had no fortune to ſet out 
And that went ſo far in him, that he did not ſhake it off, 
when he was in a much higher elevation : Nor were his ex- 
pences ſuited enough to his poſts, But, when allowances 
ae made for that, it muſt be acknowledged, that he was 


Mich favour with king James, and therefore he has been ſe- 


2: to 


frdſhire. Upon the inſurrection in the Welt, in favour of 


his leaving king James, he was declared lieutenant-general 
throne, made him gentleman of his bed- chamber, and on the 


new ear] commanded the Engliſh forces that ſerved the ſame 


nander in chief of the Engliſh forces in Holland, and am- 
tations at the Hague, in which employments he was con- 


with, which put him upon all the methods of acquiring one. 


one of the greateſt men the age has produced. He was in 


ferely cenſured, as guilty koth of ingratitude and treachery 
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lor to France, to notify that prince's acceſſion to the throne. Anne. 
On the 14th of May, 1685, he was created a peer of Eng: 1 


70I-2, 


1692, | 


u; one of the lords juſtices three ſeveral times during the ab- June, 1701, 
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Anne. to a very kind and liberal maſter (a). But it may be p. 
1701-2, membered in his behalf, that he never diſcovered any of th 


king's ſecrets, nor did he ever puſh him on to any vi 
8 P Y violent 


proceedings; ſo that he was in no contrivance to ruin or he. 


tray him. On the contrary, whenever he ſpoke to hin 
about his affairs, which was but ſeldom, becauſe he cull 
not fall in with his notions, he always ſuggeſted modern 
counſels. The earl of Galway told biſhop Burnet, thx 
when he came over to Holland with the firſt compliment 
upon king James's acceſſion to the crown, he ſaid then 9 


him, that, if king James was ever prevailed with to alt 


our religion, he would ſerve him no longer, but withdray 


from him. So early was this reſolution fixed in him. Are 


therefore, when he afterwards ſaw how king James was de. 
termined, he could not be contented to ſee all ruined by hin, 
He was alſo very doubtful as to the pretended birth, Fe: 
theſe reaſons he reſolved, when the prince of Orange came 
over, to leave king James, but to betray no poſt, nor do a 
thing more than the withdrawing himſelf with ſuch offcer 
as he could truſt with ſuch a ſecret. This he did with grex 
regret at a time when it was evidently with hazard to 
himſelf, it not being then poſſible to foreſee that king Jame 
would ſo ſhamefully deſert the kingdom; and when he mig: 


have been all that an ambitious man could have hoped tor, 


by afliſting that king to ſettle Popery in England (b). 


Ide 


55 is faid: that, when af- ; 
terwards a ſcheme was forming 


by king James's friends in Eng- 


land for his reſtoration, and a 


liſt was offered to him of thoſe 


that were to be pardoned, the 
king, upon ſeeing lord Church- 
ill's name in the lift, declared 


he would never forgive him, 


and, in being preſſed upon that 
head, inſiſted that he would not 
Pardon him, unleſs he merited 
1t by ſome ſignal ſervice. Such 


was king James's reſentment for 
his being deſerted by a perſon, 


whom he thought ſo much obli- 


ged to him for the many favours 


| he had heaped upon him. 


(b) A late hiſtorian, in ki 


Hiſtory of queen Anne, git: 


him the following character 
The earl of Marlborough ws, 
by nature, deſigned for a Fr. 
vourite ; by fortune and per{ona 
merit raiſed to be a Gent; 
and, by his own obſervation, 
and long experience of cout 
intrigues, made a Stateſman: 
His perſon was lofty and ve" 
made; his features manly, J 
beautiful; his looks graciou: 206 
open; his mien great; his pus 


quick; his memory faithful r! 
exact; his penetration Cee); 


his judgment ſolid; his cour23? 
undaunted: He was conan. 
| e walk 
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The princeſs of Denmark was in this ſituation above de- Anne. 


J {cribed, when king William's death put an end to 1 


mate in all the acts of a Cour- 
tier; ſupple, affable, ſedate ; 
reſerved, both with friends and 
enemies; ſober, averſe to lux- 
ury ; and though, in a volup- 
tuous court, he indulged himſelf 
in ſome liberties of life, yet he 
ſtill reſerved a good reputation 
with all men, He was ambi- 
tious, but free from haughtineſls 
and oſtentation. His aſcent was 
ſo gradual, and ſo long foreſeen, 
that it appeared rather a growth 
than a flight ; and therefore was 
the leſs envied, as it ſeemed the 
more merited. As a ſoldier, he 
ever was a man of nice honour, 
punctual, vigilant, indefatigable: 
Before he was advanced to the 
degree of a general, he had a 
courage of the moſt keen tem- 
per, not without ſome appetite 
of danger; and in the moſt pe- 
11.0us encounters he had about 
him an extraordinary chearful- 
neſs, When raiſed to the com- 
mand of an army, he expoſed 


his perſon, as far as neceſſity re- 


quired, with the ſame uncon- 
cernment as he did before: And, 
in a day of battle, gave his or- 
ders with all the elearneſs and 
compoſedneſs imaginable; lead- 
ing on his troops without the 
leaſt hurry or perturbation, and 
allying thoſe that were diſor- 


dered without ſnarp or ſour 


reproofs, which rather damp 
than animate the ſoldier's cou- 
rage. He was an excellent diſ- 


cerner and purſuer of an advan- 
tage upon his enemy; but pre- 


lerved humanity even amidſt the 
horrors of the held, endcayour- 


ing to reſtrain the ſlaughter 


which uſually attends victory, in 
which he took no greater de- 


light, than to ſpare the lives of 
the conquered. He was a ſtrict 


obſerver of his word and pro- 


tions of his ſoldiers by his 


nature, and of the officers 
affability. As a ſtateſman, 
he managed variety of buſineſs, 


mile ; and he gained the affec- 


d- 
by his 


either ſingle, or in concert with 


the prime miniſter, with 


great 


dexterity, eaſe, and ſufficiency. 


In council he never was ſuper- 


cilious or aſſuming, but 


could 


bear contradiftion without paſ- 


ſion, and by cool argumentation 
bring others over to his own o- 
pinion. No man had ever fewer 
idle words; and, though he was 


not maſter of oratory, yet 


in de- 


bates of importance he always 


expreſſed himſelf very 


perti- 


nently; and, by his temper and 


reſervedneſs in diſcourſe, he ſtil! 
maintained his reputation of a 
wiſe man. He had a particular 
talent of inſinuating himſelf, 
and gaining upon the minds of 
thoſe he dealt with; ſo that no 
general ever commanded troops 


of different nations with more 


eaſe, nor was any politician more 


ſucceſsful in the moſt W 
and arduous negotiations; which 


will appear the more ſurpriz— 
ing, becauſe liberality was not 


the brighteſt virtue that en- 


tered the compoſition of this 
excellent character. To ſum it 
up, king William ſaid of this 


great man, that he had the 


CooLesT Heap and the 


Wiki: 


MEST 
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Anne. placed her on the throne. She was entered on the thirty. 
1701-2. eighth year of her age, and from her infancy had imbiheg 
ſtrong prejudices againſt the Whigs. She had been taught 
Queen _ to look upon them all, not only as Republicans, but as ene. 
beast the mies to the Church of England. This averſion to the whole 
Whigs, and party had been confirmed by the uſage ſhe had met with from 
in favour of her ſiſter and king William, which was now to be charged 
{>< Tories, to the account of the Whigs. And prince George, who had 
| ducheſs of alſo been ill treated (as he thought) in the late reign, threw 
Marlb. into the ſcale his reſentment, On the other hand, the Tories 
had the advantage, not only of the queen's early prepoſſeſſion 
in their favour, but of their having aſſiſted her in the affair 
of her revenue. It was indeed evident, that they had done 
this, more in oppoſition to the king, than from any real 
reſpect to her. But ſtill they had ſerved her; and, the win- 
ter before the king died, they had, in proſpect of his death, 
paid her more than uſual attendance. Hence it is, that, as 
ſoon as ſhe was ſeated in the throne, the Tories (whom ſhe 
uſually called by the agreeable name of the Church-party) 
Lecame the Jiftineuiſhed objects of her favour, as will pre- 

{ently be ſeen. SOLES. „ ĩ 
Upon the king's death, the privy- council came in a body 
to wait on the new queen. She received them with a well- 

conſidered ſpeech, expreſſed in theſe terms: 


The Queen's 4 My lords, 


ſpeech to the 
2 H. c. | theſe kingdoms, in the unſpeakable loſs of the king, 
Ill. 197. and the great weight and burden it brings in particular on 
« myſelf; which nothing could encourage me to undergo, 
a but the great concern J have for the preſervation of our 
« religion, and Jaws and liberties of my country. AT! thei 


„ being as dear to me, as they can be to any perſon what- 


<« ſoever, you may depend upon it, that no pains nor dili- 
„ gence ſhall ever be wanting on my part, to prelerve. and 


mesT HEART he ever knew; not be ſaid of any other gene: 
which, from ſo good a judge, ral, either ancient or modern, 


might ſeem the preateſt elogy : * That he never fat before 2 
Were it not, that, in another * town, which he did not take; 
reſpect, what was moſt true of nor ever fought a battle, which 


the carl of Marlborough, could * he did not win.“ 


privy-coun- T AM extremely ſenſible of the general misfortune to 


„ ſupport 


OF ENGLAND. a 
« ſypport them; to maintain the ſucceſſion in the Proteſtant Anne. 
« line, and the government in church and ftate as it is by 1701-2. 
law eſtabliſhed. I think it proper, upon this occaſion of 
« my firſt ſpeaking to you, to declare my own opinion of the 
« importance of carrying on all the preparations we are 
« making to oppoſe the great power of France; and I ſhall 
« Joſe no time in giving our allies all aſſurances, that nothing 
« ſhall be wanting on my part, to purſue the true intereſt of 
« England, together with theirs, for the ſupport of the com- 
« mon cauſe. In order to theſe ends, I ſhall always be 
« ready to aſk the advice of my council, and of both houſes 
« of parliament, and deſirous to countenance and employ 
« all thoſe, who ſhall heartily concur and join with me, in 
« ſupporting and maintaining the preſent eſtabliſhment and 
« conſtitution againſt all enemies and oppoſers whatſo- 
„ever.“ . „ e 


The queen pronounced this, as ſhe did all her other Burner, 
ſpeeches, with great weight and authority, and with a ſoft- 
refs of voice, and ſweetneſs in the pronunciation, that added 
much life to all ſhe ſpoke; and theſe, her firſt expreſſions, 
were heard with great and juſt acknowledgements. After 
this declaration, ſhe cauſed all the lords, and others of the 
late king's privy-council, to take the oaths to her in the ſame Boyer, 
quality, and ordered a proclamation to be publiſhed imme- 
dately, ſignifying her pleaſure, that all perſons being in office 
of authority or government, at the deceaſe of the late king, 
ſhould ſo continue till further directions. © ARES 
As, by the act made five years before, the parliament, 
notwithſtanding the king's death, was now continued to fit; 
both houſes met the ſame day, and unanimouſly voted to ad- 
treſs the queen to condole with her on this ſad occaſion, and 
o congratulate her happy acceſſion to the throne. Then the 
lords in a conference acquainted the commons, that orders 
were given for proclaiming her majeſty that afternoon ; Queen Anne 
which was accordingly done with the uſual folemnity, proclaimed, 
and the loud acclamations of the people : Though it is __— 
remarkable, that this day afforded a viſible mixture of 
loro w and joy; many being apprehenſive, that the death 
of king William, at ſo critical a juncture, might be at- 
tended with conſequences fatal to Europe in general, 
nd to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion of theſe kingdoms in 
ET On oo on 8 
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The next day, purſuant to their vote, the lords in a bod 


attended the queen with an addreſs, . Moſt heartily congra. 
« tulating her majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, aſſuring her 


The lords ad- «© of their zealous and firm reſolution to ſupport her un- 


dreſs to the ( 
gueen, March : 


doubted right and title, and the ſucceſſion of the Proteſtant 
line, againſt all her enemies whatſoever ; being ſenſible, 
«© their great loſs was no otherwiſe to be repaired, to them- 
<« ſelves and their confederates, but by a moſt fincere and 


„ vigorous adherence to her majeſty and her allies, in the 


The com- 
muons addreſs. 


„ where God had placed her, againſt the pretended prince 


cc 
e 


cc 


«© proſecution of thoſe meaſures, already entered into, to fe- 


“ duce the exorbitant power of France: And humbly de- 
e {iring, that, for the encouragement of her majeſty's allies, 
© no time might be loſt in communicating to them her ma- 
«« jeſty's reſolutions of adhering firmly to the alliances al. 
ready made, which they ſhould never be wanting, to the 
«© utmoſt of their power, to enable her majeſty to maintain,” 
The queen told them, “ She received theſe aſſurances with 
s great ſatisfaction, and that her endeavours ſhould always 
< be ſincere to promote the true intereſt of England, and to 
«« {upport their common caule.” 3 

The ſame day in the evening the commons, with their 
ſpeaker, attended her majeſty with an addreſs to the ſame 


cc 


purpoſe : “ They unanimouſly aſſured her, that they would | 


eto the utmoſt aſſiſt and ſupport her majeſty on that throne, 


« of Wales, and all her enemies. And fince nothing could 


* conduce more to the honour and ſafety of her majeſty and 
- BS; 


her kingdoms, than maintaining inviolably ſuch alliances 
as had been, or ſhould be made, for preſerving the liberties 
of Europe, and reducing the exorbitant power of France; 
they aſſured her, that they were firmly reſolved to inable 
her to proſecute that glorious deſign. And, that all her 
„ ſubjects might reſt in a full aſſurance of happineſs under 


«© her majeſty's reign, they would maintain the ſucceÞon of 
T 


cc 


„ tations in the ſeveral acts of ſettlement, and cffeually 


provide for and make good the Public Credit of the na- 


66 


tion.“ The queen returned them * her hearty thanks 
for the kind aſſurances they gave her, which could not be 
** more agreeably confirmed to her, than by their giving 


diſpatch in all their preparations for the public ſervice, 


c and the ſupport of the allies.” And this good harmony 
between the queen and her parliament, together with the re- 


ſolution of the commons about Public Credit, immediate 
NT N | Wy Tal Tale 


the crown in the Proteſtant line, according to the limi- 
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queen not only anſwered the addreſſes of both houſes 
n this favourable manner, but moreover ſhe received all that 
ame to her ſo graciouſly, that they went from her highly 
tied with her goodneſs and her ob] 

he hearkened with attention to every thing that was ſaid to 


the following ſpeech : 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


« was the great ſupport, not only of theſe kingdoms, but of 
all Europe. And I am extremely ſenſible of the weight 
and difficulty it brings upon me. 

© and liberties of England, for the maintaining the ſucceſſion 


church and ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed, encourages me in 
this great undertaking, which I promiſe myſelf will be ſuc- 


« zflurance. 3B po En 9” Mts 55 
The preſent conjuncture of affairs requires the greateſt 


* your ſeveral addreſſes ſo unanimous a concurrence in the 
* ſame opinion with me, that too much cannot be done for 


* power of France, 

to defire you to conſider of proper methods towards ob- 
© taining of an Union between England and Scotland, 
* which has been ſo lately recommended to you, as a mat- 
* doth kingdoms. 


Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 


- fraying the expences of the civil government is ex- 
pired. 3 5 , Wh 


iging deportment; for 


Two days after, the queen went to the houſe of peers with 
the uſual ſolemnity, and addreſſed herſelf to both houſes in 


to the crown in the Proteltant line, and the government in 


« ceſsful by the bleſſing of God, and the continuance of that 
* fidelity and affection, of which you have given me lo full 


application and diſpatch; and I am very glad to find in 
* the encouragement of our allies, to reduce the exorbitant 


] cannot but think it very neceſſary upon this occaſion i 


* ter that very nearly concerns the peace and ſecurity of 


I need not put you in mind, that the revenue for de- 


345 
wed the national funds above their former value, which Anne. 
n king William's death had fallen above fifteen per cent. 1701-2. 


« T Cannot too much lament my own unhappineſs, in ſuc- The Queen's 
. A Er ; ks 0, 3 king. who firſt ſpeech to 
| ceeding ſo immediately after the loſs of a king, who bs hee. 
March 11. - 
Pr. H. e, 
III. 198. 0 


gut the true concern I have for our religion, for the laws 
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I rely intirely upon your affeCtions for the ſupplying it in 
e ſuch a manner, as ſhall be moſt ſuitable for the honour and 
e dignity of the crown. 


& My lords and gentlemen, 


It ſhall be my conſtant endeayour to make you the bel 


return for that duty and affection you have expreſſed to me, 
« by a careful and diligent adminiſtration for the good of all 


my ſubjects. And, as I know © my own heart to be intirely 


Remarks on 
2 the ſpeech. 
Bur net. 


« Engliſh,” I can very ſincerely aſſure you, there is not any 
<< thing you can expect or deſire from me, which ] ſhall not 


be ready to do, for the happineſs and proſperity of Eng. 
land; and you ſhall always find © me a ſtrict and religious 
& obſerver of my word,” Ff. 


There were two paſſages in this ſpeech, which were 


thought not ſo wel] conſidered ; particularly, that expreſſion, 


that“ her heart was intirely Engliſh,” which was looked on 


as a reflection on the late king, and occaſioned much dil- 
| courſe, and not a little diſcontent. The other paſlage was, 
that, they ſhould always find her a ſtrict and religious ob- 
© ſerver of her word,“ there having been an expreſſion of 


the ſame kind in her Father's firſt ſpeech, how little ſoever 


it was afterwards remembered by him. 


The lords 
addreſs of 
thanks, 
March 13, 


| The commons, the next day, returned their thanks for 
the queen's ſpeech, by ſuch members of their houſe, as were 
of the privy-council ; and, the day following, the lords at- 


| tended her with an addreſs, importing, That they could 


not ſufficiently expreſs the great ſatisfaction they received 


< from her moſt gracious ſpecch, truſting in God it would 


© have the ſame effect at home as abroad, cqually reviving 
< the hearts of her allies and ſubjeCts ; uniting all people, 


and encouraging their utmoſt endeavours in the common 


cauſe. That the ſincere concern her majeſty had ſhewed 


for our religion, the government in church and ſtate, and 


the ſucceſſion to the crown in the Proteſtant line; the ha- 


„ zards ſhe had expoſed herſelf to, in concert with his late 


glorious majeſty, for maintaining our laws and liberties, 


as well her moſt gracious aſſurances at this time, gave her 


ſubjects ſuch a confidence in her promiſes, ſuch a dutiful 


<« affection to her perſon, ſuch a zeal for her ſervice, #8 


would oblige them to make the utmoſt efforts to ſupport 
« her majeſty under the weight and difficulties of the preſent 


L con- 
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upon us, who are ſenſible their preſervation is neceſſary to 
dur own, and who are as deſirous as ever to ſupport the 
character of the crown of England, in enabling your ma- 
jeſty to maintain the balance of Europe. We cannot make 
ſuitable returns to your majeſty for your moſt gracious 
promiſes of a careful and diligent adminiſtration for the 
public good, which we think ourſelves ſufficiently ſecured 
of by fo ſolemn an engagement under > gong ſacred word. 


i could with, and recommend to us what we ought to de- 
fre. And we doubt not your pious intentions will pro- 
cute a bleſſing from Heaven. And your majeſty may be 


cannot but make the deepeſt impreſſion upon all hearts, 


the queen was pleaſed to anſwer, „That it was a great ſa- 
„ ſordſhips concurrence and approbation ; and ſhe was wil- 


exactly to the aſſurances ſhe had given them.” 


ſhops and clergy of London having the ſame day been pre- 


* good-will, and they might be ſure ſhe ſhould always have 
& aparticular care of the Church.” The Diſſenters, in and 
about London, preſented alſo an addreſs, which was the more 
remarkable, becauſe all the Non-conformiſts (except the 


Fords were afterwards remembered, when the royal aſſent 


Feat diverſity of ſtile was obſerved ; ſome mentioned the late 


lim very coldly ; ſome took no notice of him, nor of 
s death, and ſimply congratulated her acceſſion to the 


Your majeſty hath been pleaſed to aſſure us of all we 


:fured, that reſolutions, ſo becoming a queen of England, 
that are true to the intereſt of their country.” To this 
« tisfaction to her to find, that what ſhe had ſaid had their 


ling to repeat to them, that ſhe ſhould always hold very 


us given to the Schiſm and Occaſional bills, The city of 
London, and all the counties, cities, and even the ſubaltern 
es of cities, came up with addreſſes. In theſe, a very 


ling in terms full of reſpect and gratitude ; others named 


0wn ; and ſome inſinuated reflections on his memory, as if 


Quakers) joined in it. The queen, in her anſwer, © aſ- 
* ſured them of her protection, and that ſhe ſhould do no- 
* thing to forfeit her intereſt in their affections,” Which 
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; conjunture. The concern (added their lordſhips) your Anne. 
majeſty expreſſes for your allies, is a farther obligation laid 1501-2, 


The addreſs of condolence and congratulation of the bi- — 
rom all 


ſented to the queen by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the bi- 8 


[hop of London being indiſpoſed, her majeſty made anſwer, dom. 
That ſhe was very well pleaſed with the marks of their Burnet, | 


nee © other, and promiſed to hold together, and adhere tothe 


| N, Is 
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Anne. the queen had been ill uſed by him. Her majeſty received l 
1701-2. civilly ; to moſt ſhe ſaid nothing, to others ſhe expreſſed her. 
—— ſelf in general words, and ſome things were given out in he- 
name, which ſhe diſowned. | | 

The conſternation at the Hague for king William's death 
was exceeding great. Upon the firſt news of it, the States. 
general and thoſe of Holland aſſembled immediately: Th 


Conſterna- looked upon one another as men amazed: They embrace} 
tion in Hol. 


king's death. Intereſts of their country: They ſate up moſt part of the 
Burnet. night, and ſent out all orders that were neceſſary, upon ſo 
oma extraordinary an emergency, and diſpatched letters to the 
- provinces and to the cities of Holland, to acquaint them with 

the news, and to exhort to union, and a perſeverance in the 

alliances and concerted deſigns. The Imperial, Pruſſian, 

and Daniſh miniſters ſent alſo expreſſes to their reſpective 

- courts on this occaſion, and went all to the Engliſh enyoys 

Count Goez encouraged them, by aſſuring them, this acci- 

dent would not cauſe the leaſt alteration in the reſo]utions of 

the emperor, and that he had juſt received the important 

news from Vienna, that the king of the Romans would in 

perſon make the campaign on the Rhine. As the exprels 

from England had brought the queen's ſpeech to her privy- 
council, it was agreed by theſe miniſters, that it ſhould be 

_ tranſlated into French and Dutch, in order to revive the 
drooping ſpirits of the people, which had a very good effect, 

— The next day, the States-General met early in the morning, 
March 25 and again in the evening. The States of Holland being like- 
wiſe aſſembled, penſionary Fagel made them a moving, but 
withal an encouraging ſpeech. He imparted to them a let- 
ter he had received from the earl of Marlborough in the 
queen's name, with very expreſs aſſurances of union, alli- 
tance, and vigour. Upon this, the States of Holland went 
in a body to the aſſembly of the States-general, where, hai 
ing condoled their irreparable loſs, they repreſented, ** That, 
in this dangerous conjuncture, nothing could prove mo!e 

_ « effectual for their preſervation, than a perfect unity, mu- 
«© tual confidence, and a vigorous reſolution for the defence 
of their country, and by adhering firmly to thoſe mes. 
« ſures already entered into, and ſuch as ſhould be judge 
« farther expedient for the good of the common cauſe; . 
% claring withal, that they were ready to perform their pi 
and rather to ſacrifice all their blood and treaſure, than © 
« ſee their State, their Liberty, and their Religion , 
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Holland for their zealous reſolutions in that perilous con- 
-n&ture ; and aflured them of their hearty concurrence for 
he ſafety and welfare of the State, and ſtrenuouſly carrying 


ache common cauſe ; and they ordered letters to be ſent to 
-e other provinces, to invite them to give the ſame aſſurances, 
fte city of Amſterdam, to ſignalize themſelves more parti- 
ei cu/arly on that occaſion, ſignified to the States-general, that 
be they would not only conſent to ſuch reſolutions, as ſhould be 
e thought neceſſary at that time, but would advance money to 
o thoſe provinces, which could not ſo readily furniſh out their 


quotas that ſhould be granted. The States-general, ſoon 
iter, publiſhed their reſolutions at large in print, to the 


« ligiouſly to maintain their treaties and alliances, entered 
into with their confederates ; ſtedfaſtly to purſue the con- 
« tents thereof; vigorouſly and cordially to put them in exe- 
 cution ; to perſevere in the meaſures already taken, and 
« agree to ſuch other meaſures as ſhould be thought con- 
& yenient 3 and that notice ſhould be given of this their true 


« rates,” | 


ame effect, and concluded, That they were reſolved re- 


& meaning and intention to all their allies and confede- 
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s ftroyed.” This repreſentation was highly applauded by Anne. 
he States-general, who returned thanks to the States of 1 


7012. 


” For a farther encouragement to the States, the next poſt ay N 
be brought a letter, in French, from queen Anne, which ſhe rA, he 
de uad writ purſuant to her declaration in council, and the lords States. 


dope, with new credentials as envoy extraordinary from 
England, both which, as he was then ill of the gout, he im- 


dent of the week (c). 


of both houſes of parliament, expreſſed in their addreſſes 
(which were alſo come over) were a great comfort to the 


follows : | the afflicting news of thedeath 
: « of the moſt high and moſt 


2 

ped dear friends, allies and con- © king of England, Scotland, 
be- ſederates; 4 * France, and Ireland, our moſt 
— eee Gear brother, of glorious me--- 
00 * It is not without a ſenſible “ mory. He was ſeized on 
1. 2c, that we find ourſelves © Wedneſday laſt with a fever, 


* 


nediately delivered by the hands of his ſecretary, to the pre- 


Theſe aſſurances from the queen, and the good diſpoſition 


States 


e) The queen's letter was as. © obliged to acquaint you With 


High and mighty lords, our “ mighty prince, William III. 


Which 


tefire in their firſt addreſs. The letter was ſent to Mr. Stan- Lamberti. 
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The Earl 


of Marl- 


borough 
made 
knight of 
the Garter, 
and ſent am- 
baſſad or to 
Holland. 


March 31. 
N. S. 


THE HISTORY 
Anne. States in the loſs of the ſtadtholder ; but what revived them 
1701-2, moſt, was the arrival of the earl of Marlborough, with the 
character of ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipotenti 

The queen, five days after her acceſſion, had made 1 
the duke of Bedford knights of the Garter; and the next 
day, having declared the earl captain- general of her forces 
both at home and abroad, ſhe ſent him into Holland, to give 
the States full aſſurances of her maintaining the alliance; 
that had been concluded by the late king, and of doing eien 
thing that the common concerns of Europe required. Thij 
the ambaſſador delivered, in a ſpeech to the States, which 
was printed and diſperſed for the ſatisfaction of the people (4) 
Dyckvelt, the preſident of the week, anſwered this ſpeech in 
the name of the States, Expreſling their great 


« which ſo much increaſed the 
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following days, that, not- 


withſtanding all the remedies 


that were made uſe of, he 
expired at eight of the clock 


on Sunday morning. This is 


certainly a very great loſs to 


all Europe, and in particular 


to your State, whoſe intereſt 
he always maintained with ſo 


much valour, prudence, zeal 


and conduct. And as it has 
wen God, that we ſhould 
ucceed him in the throne of 


theſe kingdoms, we ſhall alſo 


ſucceed him in the ſame in- 


clination to preſerve a con- 
ſtant union and amity with 


you, and maintain all the al- 


liances, that have been made 


with your State, by our ſaid 
dear brother, and other our 
predeceſſors; and likewiſe to 
concur with you in all the 
meaſures, that ſhall be ne- 
ceſlary for the preſervation of 
the common liberty of Europe, 


and for reducing the power 
of France within due bounds. 


This we deſire you to be fully 
aſſured of, and that we mall 


41 

16 

6 

ol 

F1 

. 

41 

1 

affliction « 

We” = 

| 10 ( 

„„ "1 

te always look upon the interef 1 
of England, and thoſe of cut . 
State, to be inſeparable, and & 
united by ſuch ties as cannot 4 
be broke, without thegreuet Wil © # 
<< prejudice 8 both nation: 9 
We pray God to keep you, ll 
high a 1205 his 4 
” holy protection.“ 15 
Given at our court at 8. 4 
James's, March 10, 1702, « 
in the firſt year of cut a 
res. --. : « 


(a) The ſpeech tranſlatel 
from the French was as {ol 
lows : | 1 


High and mighty lords, 
« It having pleaſed the Li- 
vine Providence to take d 
himſelf his majeſty king Wi 
liam of glorious memory, ' 
the great loſs of his king: 
doms, the State of your high 
and mighty lordſhips, and df 
all Europe; the queen, 2 
„ miſtreſs, who by the ſane 
Divine Providence ſuccces 
to the throne of her anceſto'3 
as your lordſhips have fe 
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« for the death of the late king; their congratulation of her Anne. 
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6 1 ſucceſſion to the throne ; their hearty thanks for I701-2. 


« the aſſurance of her friendſhip, and their own reſolution 
« readily to concur with her —_— in a vigorous proſecu- 
« tion of the common interef 


.* 


To which he added, 


That his excellency's perſon would be highly acceptable 


informed by her majeſty's let- 
« ter, hath commanded me to 


« declare to your lordſhips, 


« that it is her ſincere deſire and 
„ inclination to preſerve with 


6 you the ſame union, friend- 
6 


ip,and ſtri correſpondence, 
« 2s hath ſubſiſted during the 
* courſe of the preceding reign, 
« as being N ch 


more conducive to the ſafety 
« and welfare of both nations, 
* whoſe intereſts are the ſame. 
Her majeſty hath alſo ordered 


| © me to acquaint your high and 
mighty lordſhips, that ſhe is 


* firmly reſolved to contribute 
« all that lies in her power to- 
« wards the promoting and in- 
* creaſing this union, friend- 


* hip, and correſpondence, and 
| © to make that a conſtant ma- 


* xim of her government. 


Her majeſty has further 


* commanded me to aſſure your 


high and mighty lordſhips, 


that ſhe will not only exactly 


and faithfully obſerve and exe- 

cute the treatics and alliances. 
made between the kings her 
predeceſſors and your high 


"and mighty lordſhips, but 


that ſhe is likewiſe ready to 


renew and confirm them; as 
« | # 5 

alſo to concur with you in all 
10 f . 5 

meaſures, which have been 
taken by the late king of glo- 
18 . f 
nous memory, in purſuance 
of theſe alliances. _ 


Her majeſty is likewiſe diſ- 


46 


BY. 


„ peſed to enter into ſuch other 


1 ſtricter alliances and engage- 


«« ments, which ſhall moſt con- 


« duce to the intereſts of both 
« nations, to the preſervation 
of the liberty of Europe, and 
% to the 3 within juſt 


* bounds the exorbitant power 
of France. 
thing in this world can be 


In the mean time, her ma- 
«« jeſty is ready from this mo- 
« ment, and without any delay, 


* to concur with your high and 
« mighty lordſhips, and the 
« other allies, to 


15 end, with 
* all her forces, as well by ſea 
« as land, : | 
% And her majeſty, to ſhew 
« her zeal the more, has been 


% pleaſed to authorize me to 
concert with your high and 
mighty lordſhips the neceſſary 
operations. 


«© Theſe motives obliged her 
«© majeſty to order me to depart 
« with all ſpeed, to come and 


ordſhips all poſſible aſſu- 


« rances, without having any 


e 
And ] deem it a very great 
*« happineſs, that her majeſty 


« regard to the uſual forma- 


« has done me the honour to 


« employ me in this commil- 
« fon, tince it gives me the 


„opportunity of expreſſing to 


« your high and mighty lord- 
« ſhips the zeal I have for your 
« ſervice.” Lamberti, Vol. I. 


« give you high and mighty 


« to 
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Anne. © to them, not only for the queen's choice of him, and fg 

1701-2. © the ſake of king William, who firſt inveſted him with that 

= character, but for his own merit.” It was obſeryeg 

that, when the preſident mentioned the late king, the tex; 
ran down his cheeks. 5 ; 

Proceedings The news of king William's death was reecived in France 

of France with ſuch joy, that the court and people could hardly con- 

i ret tatn themſelves, without breaking out into the moſt furious 

death, tranſports; as was done at Rome to ſuch a degree of exttz. 

COD. vagance, that cardinal Grimani, the imperial miniſter, com- 

pulained of it to the pope, as an affront to his maſter, the 

_ emperor, who was the deceaſed king's friend, ally, and con- 

federate. But little notice was taken of it. They were ſo 

afraid in France that the news would not prove true, that 

the perſon who brought it firſt to Calais, was ſeized by the 

governor's order, and kept in priſon till it was conhrmed, 

However, the French king finding that the death of king 

William would not have that effect, either in England oc 

Holland, as he had promiſed himſelf, immediately ſent in- 

ſtructions to the ſieur de Barre (who was left at the Hagu: 

by count d'Avaux as ſecretary to the embaſſy) to renew ne- 

gotiations with the States, in hopes of ſeparating them from 

their allies. To give the more weight to what he ſhould pro- 

poſe, credentials were ſent to Barre to take upon him the 

character of reſident. Theſe credentials were produced by 

Barre, the day before the earl of Marlborough had his pub- 

lic audience; and it was ſoon perceived, that this new cha- 

racter was given him for the ſake of a memorial, which wa 

_ Preſented at the ſame time. This memorial highly reflected 

as well on the late king, as on the paſt conduct of the Dutch, 

inſinuating, that, as now they would recover their liberty, 

and be no longer under reſtraint, they would conſult thei: 

own intereſt, and look upon a good intelligence with France 

as the firmeſt ſupport of their republic. The reſident him- 

ſelf printed his memorial, in a belief, that the States, under 

their conſternation for the death of their ſtadtholder, would 

recede from the reſolutions they had before taken, and that 

the people would be influenced by it. He alſo vainly hopes 

it would have retarded the earl of Marlborough's audience. 

The firſt thing the States did, was to communicate the me. 

|  morial to count de Goez the emperor's envoy. The carl of 

Marlborough and the penſionary (with whom the earl had 

daily conferred ever ſince his arival) perſuaded him to prevent 
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\hemorial to the States upon that of reſident Barre, and Anne. 

v publiſh the ſame, which was accordingly done. Among 1701-2. 
her remarks on Barre, Goez takes notice of “ That 
« reproachful flattery, that their lordſhips were now more 
« maſters of themſelves, than they were fourteen days 
go; Which is contrary to the opinion, that all men 
« have of their great wiſdom, and is no way conſiſtent 


i « with the univerſal grief over all the provinces, for the 
l & fatal alterations which the French memorial points at.” 
. The States likewiſe, after examining Barres memorial, 
© WY wbliſhed an anſwer to it, wherein they expreſſed their 
- WT :entment at his infinuations, and their veneration for 
0 the memory of their late friend and ſupporter, in theſe 
t ems: That they are very much ſurprized to ſee, that 
e « this whole memorial ſeems founded upon this: That 
| « they are now more at liberty to take ſuch reſolutions 
4 « they think expedient than formerly. Doubtleſs, this 
n « has reference to the death of his majeſty the late king 
. « of Great-Britain of immortal memory. But herein the 
1 « ſaid ſieur reſident has extremely deceived himſelf, for 
- WH « want of underſtanding the conſtitution of their go- 
n Wh * vernment. That he ought to know, that their high 
d- "and mighty lordſhips have heretofore had as much li- 
Ie u herty, as at preſent, to debate and to take all ſuch 
y & reſolutions as they judged neceſſary and uſeful for the 
d- good and preſervation of their State. It is true, they 
a * cannot enough deplore their misfortune, to ſee them- 
Wi * ves deprived of the direction and conduct of a prince, 
© WF © whoſe wiſdom, moderation, and valour will be famed 
„ 's long as the world endures. A prince, whoſe he- 
„(dic actions, and whoſe merits from this republic, will 
never be forgot: And, in a word, whoſe death is la- 
© WT © mented in this country by all perſons whatſoever, from 
2 * the meaneſt to the higheſt. That the councils of his 
er 


« {41d majeſty. having never had any other aim both in 


WF © decd and in word, than the preſervation of their liber- 
1 WW and religion, and their high and mighty lordſhips 
= deing entirely convinced of this truth, as having found 

ce, the benefit thereof; they are reſolved to follow the 
cl fame principles, and not to depart from the alliances 
of * contracted during the life of his ſaid majeſty; but to 
2 perſiſt in the meaſures taken purſuant to thoſe alliances; 


"and, in ſhort, to make uſe at all times of the means 
( . | . . : 9 1 ö K 

; God hath put into their hands for maintaining the liber- 
RIGERECH ES. TT 
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Anne. 
1702, 


The earl of 
Marlbo- 
rough re- 
turns to En- 
gland, | 


* May 15. 
N. 8. . 


The civil 


HRE HIS TOR 
The earl of Marlborough's ſtay in Holland, though it was 


but a few days, was to very good purpoſe. He had confirm. 


ed the Dutch in their former reſolutions, and ſettled fever;} 
important affairs with the States, particularly for the openin 
the campaign, for the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert (which by bis 
advice was firſt to be undertaken). and the attack of Cadiz, 
He had agreed with the States and the Imperial miniſter, 
that war ſhould be proclaimed againſt France the ſame day 
* at Vienna, London, and the Hague. During his ſtay, 


the States had entered into ſuch a confidence with the ear] of 


Marlborough, that he departed as well ſatisfied with them, as 
they were with him. He embarked on the 3d of April, and 
on the 5th arrived in England. IR 
Mean while, the houſe of commons were purſuing the af. 
fairs recommended to their conſideration from the throne, 
The queen, in her firſt ſpeech, had put them in mind of the 


_ expiration of the civil liſt revenue. Accordingly, a bill paſſed 


both houſes, to continue to her for life the ſame revenue that 
was payable to the late king, though many ſeemed to appre- 
hend, that ſo great a revenue might be applied to uſes, not 


ſe profitable to the public, in a reign that was to be frugal, 
and probably would not be ſubject to great accidents. When 


the queen, on the Zoth of March, came to the houle of 


peers, to give the royal aſſent to this bill, ſhe made a ſpeech 


to both houſes, © Returning thanks to the commons, in pat- 


* ticular, for continuing to her the ſame revenue they had 


“ granted to the late king;“ and aſſuring them, “ That, 
«© while her ſubjects remained under the burden of ſuch great 


60 


taxes, ſhe would ſtreighten herſelf in her own expences, 


« rather than not contribute all ſhe could to their eaſe and 


« relief, with a juſt regard to the fupport of the honour and 


£6 dignity of the crown. And that, though' the revenue 
“ might fall very ſhort of what it had formerly produced, lhe 


« would give directions, that one hundred thouſand pounds 
<< be applied to the public ſervice in this year, out of the re- 


venue they had fo unanimouſly given her. 


A bill for 


the pu blic 


accounts. 
Burnet. 


This politic generoſity was received with great applauſe, 
and particular notice was taken of it in all the addrefles that 
came up afterwards, 5 8 „„ 

At the ſame time, the queen paſſed a bill for receiving and 
examining the public accounts; and in her ſpeech, ſhe ex- 
preſſed a particular approbation of that bill : A commiſſion to 
the ſame effect had been kept up, for ſix or ſeven years, du- 


ring the former reign, but it had been let fall for ſome years; 


ſince the commiſſioners had never been able to make an) di- 


core 
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wrery whatſoever, and ſo had put the public to a conſidera- Anne, 
ge charge, without reaping any fort of fruit from it. Whe- 1702. 
ther this lowed from the weakneſs or corruption of the com- 
nifioners, or from the integrity or cunning of thoſe, who | 
teat in the public money, cannot be determined. The 
party, that had oppoſed the late king, had made this the chief 
lubject of their complaints al! the nation over, that the pub- 
ic was robbed, and that private men lived high, and yet 
niſed large eſtates out of the public treafure : This had a 
creat effect over England; for all people naturally hearken to 
complaints of this kind, and very eaſily believe them: It was 
dſo ſaid, to excuſe the fruitleſsnels of the former commiſſions, 
that no diſcoveries could be mace, under a miniſtry, that 
would ſurely favour their under-workmen, though they were 


6 AO, w1 —— Se * 


„hon to be guilty. One viſible cauſe of men's raiſing great 
o Wh ciatcs, who were concerned in the adminiſtration, was this, 
ddt for ſome years the parliament laid the taxes upon very 
u WE remote funds; fo that, beſides the diſtance of the term of 
- ment, for which intereſt was allowed, the danger the 
t eovernment itſelf ſeemed to be often in (upon the continuance 
„ Wh which, the continuance and aſſignment of theſe funds was 
n Wrrvunded) made that ſome tallies were fold at a great diſcount, 
ff den of the one half, to thoſe who would employ their money 
bunt way, by which great advantages were made. The gain, 
- n was made, by robbing the coin, in which many gold- 
0 WM foiths were believed to be deeply concerned, contributed not 
WH little to the raiſing thoſe vaſt eſtates, to which ſome had 
at rown, as ſuddenly as unaccountably. All theſe complaints 
„ Were eaſily raiſed, and long kept up, on deſign to caſt the 
1d wier load on the former miniſtry: This made that mini- 


10 Wir, who were ſenſible of the miſchief the clamour did them, 

uc nd of their own innocence, promote the bill with much 
ic ral, and put the ſtrongeſt clauſes in it, that could be con- 
0s ved to make it effectual. The commiſhoners named in the 
e- Wl were the hotteſt men in the houſe, who had raiſed as well 
8 kept up the clamour with the greateſt earneſtneſfs. One 

e, cause put in the act was not very acceptable to the commiſ- 
at ners; fr they were rendered incapable of all employ ments“ 
Wing the commiſſion : The act carried a retroſpect quite 
ck to the revolution : It was given out, that great diſcove- 
des would be made by them, and the art and induſtry, with 
ich this was ſpread over England, had a great eſfect in the 
ections to the ſucceeding parliament. | | 


2 „ 8 ; The abjura- 
On the 24th of March, the ſpeaker and members preſent 8 w 
uk the abjuration-oath, ditected in the act made this ſeſſion, fc, *? 


2 2 foot derer. 
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Arne, * for the further ſecurity of her majeſty's perſon, and the ſuc. eq 
© cefſfion of the crown in the Proteſtant line, and for extin. Wl wc 

— guiſhing the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, xc. Will det 
© cording to the alterations lately agreed to by the houſe,” WM Tc 
Before the king's death, it had been generally thought, tha WM in 
fome in both houſes, and many more over the nation, would Wl to 
refuſe that oath, fince they had oppofed it ſo vehementh; ¶ pe: 
and ſome indeed went out of town when the day came, in | 
which the houſes refolved to try all their members. But they Wh the 
foon came to other reſolutions, and with them almoſt the . 
whole party came and took the oath, and profeſſed great ze: Ml the 
for the queen, and an intire ſatisfaction in her title. Some cht 
ſuſpected this was treachery, on deſign to get the government eat 
into their hands, that fo they might deliver it up, or at let kn 
that they might carry a parliament ſo to their mind, that the Wi ter 
act might be repealed ; and they might think, that then the Wi cot 
oath would fall with it. Diſtinctions were ſet about among lor 
them, which heightened theſe ſuſpicions : for, though in the Nef 
oath they declared, that the pretended prince of Wales hal Wil to 
not any right whatſoever to the crown, yet in a paper, which M 
biſhop Burnet ſaw, and which was handed about among bor 
them, it was ſaid that Right was a term of law, which hat Wi {ai 
only relation to Legal Rights, but not to a Divine Right, or WI [el 
to Birthright ; ſo, ſince that right was condemned by law, BM fur 
they, by abjuring it, did not renounce the Divine Right, I. 
that he had by his birth. They alio ſuppoſed, that this a- De 
juration could only bind, during the preſent ſtate of things, Wi fin 
but not in caſe of another revolution, or of a conqueſt. Bu: WM fon 
this was too dark an affair to be inquired after, or ſeen into, Wl cor 
in the ſitnation, in which matters then were. _ it! 
The queen being ſettled in the throne, began to think d vr 
forming her miniſtry, wherein ſhe plainly diſcovered her pu. h 
tiality to the Tories, in favour of whom ſhe had been a! ob: 
along prepoſſeſſed, as thinking them better affected to the Bi fo. 
Church than the Whigs. Fn vain did the countels d cor 
Marlborough, who was appointed groom of the ſtole, 2d fec 
keeper of the privy purſe (a), uſe her endeavours to moderatt Wl a f 
her zeal for the 'T'ories, and engage her to a better opinion per 
of the oppoſite party. Her influence over the queen, do mi 
great ſoever in other reſpects, was in this cafe but of lite wa 
(a) The ladies of the bed- chioneſs of Huntingdon ; ® _ 

© chamber were, the ducheſſes of ladies Hyde, Spencer, Fretche- * 
Ormond and Queenſbury ; the ville, Charlotte Beverwet, " 


_ lington and Abington; the mar- ducheſs of Hamilton. 


counteſſes of Scarborough, Bur- Harriot Godolphin ; and tte 


| eficct; 
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elfect; and the lords Marlborough and Godolphin themſelves Anne. 


would not have had ſo great a ſhare of her favour and confi- 
dence, if they had not been reckoned in the number of the 
Tories. The truth is, both theſe lords had been educated 
in the perſuaſion, that the Tory party were the belt friends 
to the conſtitution both of church and ſtate ; nor were they 
perfectly undeceived, but by experience. 


Dr. John Sharp, archbiſhop of York, was pitched upon by | 


the queen herſelf to preach the ſermon at her coronation, 
(which was performed on St. George's day, April 23, with 
the uſual magnificence) and to be her chief counſellor in 
church- matters. The late king had ſent a meſſage to the 


earl of Rocheſter, ſome weeks before his death, to let him 


know, that he had put an end to his commiſſion of lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; but that was not executed in form; ſo the 
commiſſion ſtil] ſubſiſted in his perſon, and he was now declared 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. The lord Godolphin was, on the 6th 
of May, declared lord high-treaſurer. This was very uneaſy 


to himſelf, for he reſiſted the motion long; but the earl of 


— 


Marlborough, whoſe eldeſt daughter was married to that 


lord's eldeſt ſon, preſſed it in fo poſitive a manner, that he 
aid he could not go beyond ſea to command the armies, un- 
leſs the treaſury was put into his hands, for then he was 
ſure, that remittances would be punctually made to him. 
The earl was declared captain-general ; and the prince ot 
Denmark, on the 17th of April, had the title of generaliſ- 


limo of all the queen's forces by ſea and land; and it was for 
_ lome time given out, that he intended to go beyond ſea, to 
command the armies of the alliance; but this report ſoon fell, 
t being ſaid, that the Dutch were not willing to truſt their 
mics to the command of a prince, who might think it be- 
bw him to be limited by their inſtructions, or to be bound to 


odey their orders. The late king had diflolved the commiſ- 


1702. 


lion for executing the office of lord high-admiral, and had _ 


committed that great truſt to the earl of Pembroke. The 
ſecrets of that board had been fo ill kept, and there was ſuch 
faction in it, that the king reſolved to veſt it in a ſingle 


perſon, The carl of Pembroke was not eaſily brought to ſub- 
mt to it ; he ſaw it would draw a heavy load upon him, and, 


vas ſenſible, that, by his ignorance of ſea- affairs, he might 
fall into errors. To avoid which, he made uſe of good offi- 


cers to aſſiſt him, and, reſolving to command the fleet in per- 


lon, took great pains to put things in ſuch order, that it 
might be ſoon ready. A land army was deſigned to go with 
de fleet, to the command of which the duke of Ormond had 


blen named, But upon new meaſures, the carl of Pembroke 
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Anne. was firſt ordered not to go to fea in perſon, and ſoon af; 


1792. 


names of the lord Sommers and Hallifax, and of ſeveral others 


of May, was made lord high-admiral, and appointed Sir 
miral of the blue ſquadron, and Richard Hill, Eſq to be his 


the objection to it never went beyond a fecret murmur, On 
lord ſteward, the carl of Jerſey lord chamberlain, the ear] d 


and Sir Edward Seymour comptroller of the houſhold, who, 


mouth, Muſerave, Greenvil, How, Gower, Harcourt, with 


the liſt, The privy ſeal, to the admiration of all men, was 
On the ſecond of May, the earl of Nottingham and Sir 
Charles Hedges were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate, in the 
of whom was however made one of the tellers of the exche- 


ham, and he would ſerve with none but Sir Charles 5 1 


the war and to maintain the alliances. If they failed in this, 


which at that time few could believe (c). 


before her i with the himſelf acquainted biſhop Bur. 
prince of Denmar 
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diſmiſſed from his poſt, with the offer of a great penſion, 
which he generouſly refuſed, though the ſtate of his affais 
and family ſeemed to require it. Prince George, on the 216 


George Rooke, Sir David Mitchel, George Churchill, ag. 


council; though the legality of ſuch a council was much 
queſtioned, as it was a new court, which could not be au. 
thorized to act but by an act of parliament ; yet, out of re. 
ſpect to the queen, no public queſtion was made of it, and 
the 14th of April, the duke of Devonſhire was appointed 
Bradford treaſurer, and Peregrine Bertie vice chamberlan, 


three days after, was likewiſe ſworn of the privy-council ; 
and the earl of Abingdon, viſcount Weymouth, lord Dart- 


ſeveral others who had, during the laſt reign, expreſſed the 
moſt violent and unrelenting averſion to the whole adminiftra- 
tion, were now brought to the council-board, whilſt the 
firmly attached to the revolution principles, . were left out of 
given to the Marquiſs of Normanby (b), and to Sir John Le- 
viſon Gower the chancellorſhip of the duchy of Lancaſter, 
room of the earl of Mancheſter and Mr. Vernon, the latter 


quer. Theories would truſt none but the earl of Notting- 


and the maxim laid down at court was, to put the direction 
of affairs in the hands of that party, who promiſed to carry on 


it was ſaid, the queen would put her affairs into other hand, 


(b) It is ſaid, that the mar- ſoon as diſcovered, yet ſhe al- 
quis (when earl of Mulgrave) ways retained a great regard for 
made his addreſſes to the queen him. e 5 
(then princeſs Anne) ſome years (e) The earl of M arlborough 


; and, tho' net with this circumſtance. 
bis Adreſſes Were checked as 5 1 8 8 ad 
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The queen continued all the judges in their poſts, except Anne. 


Mr. juſtice Turton and Mr. baron Hatſell; and moſt of the 
lord-licutenants of counties; nor did ſhe make any change in 
the foreign miniſters. It was generally believed, that the 
earl of Rocheſter and his party were for ſevere methods, and 


for a more intire change quite through all ſubaltern employ- 


ments; but the lord Godolphin and the earl of Marlborough 
were for more moderate proceedings; fo that, though no 
Whigs were put in any poſts, yet many were kept into thoſe, 
which they had enjoyed during the former reign. 


1702. 


But, though the principal preferments were thus given to Debate in 
perſons of the ſame Party's there ſoon appeared a diviſion council a- 
* 


:mong them, occaſioned by a rivalſhip between the earls of 
Rocheſter and Marlborough, in which, notwithſtanding the 


near relation of the former to her majeſty, the latter ſoon 


gained the aſcendant. It having been moved in council, on 
the 2d of May, to declare war againſt France and Spain, the 
carl of Rocheſter and ſome other members repreſented the in- 
conveniencies, that might attend ſuch a ſtep, urging, that it 


was ſafer for the Engliſh to act only as auxiliaries. But the 
carl of Marlborough maintained, on the contrary, that it not 


cnly became the honour of the crown and nation to make 


good the late king's engagements, but that France could ne- 


ir be reduced within due bounds, unleſs the Engliſh entered 
a principals in the quarrel. This opinion being ſupported 
by the dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire, the earl of Pem- 
broke and ſome others, the majority of the council declared 


br it, and the queen ordered a declaration of war to be drawn 


up. However, the queen being willing to have the advice of 
her commons upon this important affair, Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, by her command, laid before them, the ſame day, a 
convention between her Majeſty, the Emperor, and the 
| *tates General, about declaring war againſt France and 
dan; after the reading of which, the commons unani- 


mouſly reſolved to addreſs the queen. To return her 


* thanks for her communicating to them her intentions of 


bout decla- 
ring war, 


* declaring war, in conjunction with her allies, againſt the 


French king and his grandſon ; and to aſſure her, that 


* they would, to the utmoſt, aſſiſt and ſupport her in carry- 


i ing it on. | | 


Upon this occaſion a motion was made for an addreſs; Debate 
That no perſon be an officer in England or Ireland, in her about ſo- 


* majeſty's new raiſed forces, but ſuch as were born in Eng: e 


land, Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions thereto be- 


* longing, or of Engliſh parents, unleſs they were before in 


4 half 


gainſt 
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& half pay.” This motion tending to exclude the French 
Proteſtant officers (though naturalized) who had ſerved in 


— the late war, colonel Mordaunt ftrenuouſly oppoſed it, urg. 


ing, „ That he had ſome French officers in his regiment, 
upon whoſe fidelity and courage he entirely depended, an! 


% who kept their companies in as good order, and as com- 


e pleat as any native,” The marquis of Huntingdon 


ſpoke likewiſe in behalf of the French refugees, urging, 
„What a reflection it would be on the Engliſh nation, to x- 


| © bandon people, who, upon ſo many occaſions, had venture 


War pro- 


claimed 


Trance and 


Sin, 


Broderick. 
Burnet, 


* 


againſt France and Spain was ſolemnly proclaimed (d) before 


| theſe terms: 


«2744644 NS SS a £o4 


„„ their lives for its ſafety and defence.“ Another member 


deſired thoſe, who had made the motion, to explain them. 
ſelves ; © for (ſaid he) if thereby we mean to exclude all fo- 
< reigncrs, what will become, not only of duke Schombery, 
on whoſe father this houſe has thought fit to beſtow a gr. 
tuity of one hun red thouſand pounds, for his eminent fer- 
vices in the revolution, but alſo of his royal highneſs prince 
George of Denmark, whom the queen hath lately declared 
o generaliſſimo?' So that, the queſtion being put upon the 
motion, it was carried in the negative. 1 
Two days after, May the 4th, the declaration of war 


A X _ 6 


the 


incroachments of the Frenci 
king, who had taken, anc 
ſtil! keeps poſſeſſion of a great 
part of the Spaniſh dominion; 
exerciſing an abſolute autho- 
rity over all that monarchy, 
having ſeized Milan and the 
Spaniſh Low-countries by bi 
armies, and made himſelf ma- 
ſter of Cadiz, of the entrance 
into the Mediterranean, and 
of the ports in the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies by his flcets; 
every where deſigning to n. 
vade the liberties of Europe, 


(d) The declaration was in 


Anne R. 1 1 

© Whereas it hath pleaſed 
< Almighty God to call us to 
the government of theſe 
realms, at a time, when our 
late dear brother William III. 
of glorious memory, had in 
purſuance of the repeated ad- 
vices of the parliament of this 
kingdom, entered into ſolemn 
treaties of alliance with the 
emperor of Germany, the 
States-general of the United 
Provinces, and other princes 
and potentates, for preſerving And it being provided by the 
the liberty and balance of Eu- third and fourth articles of tie 
rope, and for reducing the *« forementioned alliance, that 


navigation and commerce, 


77 . , OY "Ry 


exorbitant power of France; if in the ſpace of two months 
which treaties are grounded * (which are ſome time fince 


(upon the unjuſt uſurpations aud * expired) the injuries com 
3 e 1 exp In 


c plaines 


and obſtruct the freedom © 


; plained of were not remedied, 
i the parties concerned ſhould 
mutually aſſiſt each other with 
their whole ſtrength: And 
© whereas, inſtead of giving 
the ſatis faction that ought 
«juſtly to be expected, the 
(trench king has not only pro- 
ceeded to farther violence, but 
' has added thereunto a great 


and our kingdoms, in taking 
* upon him to declare the pre- 
' tended prince of Wales —_ 
„of England, Scotland, an 


i enced Spain to concur in the 
' (ame affront and indignity, as 
' well as in his other oppreſ- 
ons: We find ourſelves obli- 


' lic faith, for vindicating the 


' honour of our crown, and for 
preventing the miſchiefs which 


all Europe is threatened with, 


' to declare, and we do hereby 
EF © accordingly declare war againſt 


France and Spain; and pla- 
*cing our intire confidence in 


* undertaking, we will (in 
* conjunction with our allies) 


vigorouſly proſecute the ſame 


* by ſea and land, being aſſured 
' of the ready concurrence and 
' diſtance of our ſubjects, in a 


' uſe they have ſo openly and 


' heartily eſpouſed. And we 
* 0 hereby will and require 
bur lord high-admiral of Eng- 
land, our general of our for- 


ces, our lieutenants of our ſe- 


4 . Y 2 
reral caunties, governors of 


| Our forts and garriſons, and 
Al other otcers and ſol- 


« front and indignity to Us 


e e ws bs © W a0 


i lreland, and has alſo influ- 


i ved, for maintaining the pub- 


We Leopold, by the 
' the help of Almighty God, © 
and ſo juſt and neceſlary an 
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he gate of St. James's palace, and other uſual places, as it Anne. 
uns the ſame day by the Emperor and the States-general (e). 


'The 


diers under them by ſea and 
land, to do and execute all 
acts of hoſtility in the proſecu- 
tion of this war, againſt France 
and Spain, their vaſſals and 
ſubjects, and to oppoſe their 
attempts; willing and requi- 
ring all our ſubjects to take 
notice of the ſame, whom we 


hold any correſpondence or 
communication with France 


But, becauſe there are remain- 
the ſubjects of France and 
Spain, we do declare our royal 
* intention to be, that all the ſub- 


jects of France and Spain, who 


© ſhall demean themſelves duti- 


fully towards us, ſhall be ſafe 
in their perſons and eſtates." | 
Given at our court at St. 

James's, the 4th day of May, 


| henceforth ſtrictly forbid to 


or _ or their ſubjects. 
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ing in our kingdoms many of _ 


1702, in the firſt year of 


our reign. | 
(e) The emperor's decla- 
ration was as follows : 


grace 


auguſt king of Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, 


F — » 9 IG. ? 


&c. do make known, that al- 


of a general peace, not many 


years ago at Ryſwick in Hol- 
* land, the crown of France 


of God, elected emperor of 
the Romans in Germany, ever 


Sclavonia, archduke of Au- 
ſtria, duke of Burgundy, Sty- 
ria, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Wirtemberg, earl of Tyrol, 


though, ſince the concluſion 


* hath, as well by refuſing for a 


long time to reſtore the fortreſs 
of Briſac, as by the injuries 
* and damages done to the houſe 


| «of 
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Anne. The French court was not a little ſurprized at theſe three ge 
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clarations of war; and, immediately upon the receiving gf 


of Monbeliard, together with 
other violations, made it abun- 
dantly evident, that they cid 
not intend to obſerve this ſo- 
lemn treaty better than any of 
the former : However, bein 
in hopes, that we might as 
the remainder of our 25% ch 
* ſome reign in peace, and af. 
ter having ſuffered ſo many 


vexations to maintain the holy 


Roman empire, and our king- 
doms, and hereditary domi- 
nions, in the enjoyment of the 
preſent peace, and for the fu- 
ture prevent the effuſion of ſo 
much innocent Chriſtian 
blood; we have choſen rather 


patiently to endure their in- 


ſults, and to endeavour to find 
out means of amicably com- 


to enter into a freſh quarrel 


upon that account, and there- 
upon begin a deſtrudtive war. 
But, whereas immediately af- 
ter the death of Charles the 
Second, king of Spain, and 
duke of Auſtria, under the 
colour of a will, ſuppoſed to 
have been made by that prince 
(Which however is really null 
and of no validity) and not- 


withianding all the marriage- 


contracts, renunciations, ceſ- 
ſions, treaties of peace, and 
former oaths, the king of 
France has made bimſelf maſ- 


(ter of all the kingdoms and 
countries of bis ſaid majeſty 
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that did belong to our archducal 
houte, before they came un- 
* der the power of the crown of 
Spain, bekades thoſe, that are 
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| jou, hath taken to himſelf the 
titles, that belong to none dat 


them. 


feudatory and dependent cn 
the empire, and has dy int. 
fon put his grandſon, tie 
duke of Anjou, into the ſame, 
and moreover taken by force 
the dukedom of Mantua, ard 
other fiefs of the empire, al. 


though they never belonged WW uc 
to the monarchy of Spain, WW Im 
and has. alſo caufed a prez: WW tra: 
number of troops to enter into Wil ed 
the dioceſe of Cologne uin 
Liege, hath ſeized and p and 
garriſons into all their town WW bol 
and ſtrong places, hath added WW tict 
new fortifications to them, and Wi car 
every where erected maga- WW un 
Zines, and contrary to our WW anc 
lawful ordinances, and the cal 
execution thereof, according WW © to 
to the laws of the empire, . for 
committed to the princes of en. 
the circles, hath ſupported by BW * ba 
force of arms, and ſtrengthen- WW © th: 
ed the elector of Cologne it WW d. 
© his diſobedience; and, on the co 
other ſide, hath cauſed tie 'm 
faithful ſubjects of the emp.re en 
to be impriſoned, and parti. Wil te 
cularly the baron de Mean, WW © 
dean of Liege, and hath ſeized Wi be 
and carried away feveral . 
© others from off the lands of WF 'c 
the empire, and hath attacke*, * 
in an hoſlile manner, and il. 
treated the princes of the ci. 
cles, who, according to thei! n 
duty, endeavoured to put n ' 
execution our lawful Imperid 'y 


mandates. And furthermott. 
his grandſon, the duke of f. 


our archducal houſe, anc had 
cauſed himſelf io be call ” 
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dem, the marquis de Torcy went into a great hall, where Anne, 


de 
elbe king was walking, and read them over to him. He did 1702. 


gake of Auſtria, count of 


' the ſaid crown of France, as 
' the offers we have made of 


trary to the intention of the 


deſtruction of the imperial 


dignity, the authority, and 


o 
on 
: + H2bſbourg, and of Tyrol, * ſaid late king, which he had 
e We look upon in it as a _ * ſo often ſignified to us; and 
ie WM inexcuſable any longer to paſs as the ſaid will is full of falſi- 
ce by in filence ſuch hoſtilities, ties, and of incomprehenſible 
ud infractions, and violences, and contradiftory matters; | 
al. committed both againſt our and laſtly, as it gives as little | 
el archducal houſe and our high * ſatisfaQtion to our juſt demand, 
iu, lmperial dignity : On the con- as the king of France could | 
en ary, we find ourſelves obli- receive from it, not to men- | 
noed, in conſequence and by tion, that as yet it hath not | 
d victue of the laws of nature been duly executed by them, f 
ar nd of nations, and of the * but hath already been broken | 
boy Roman empire, and par- in many points, and more 
ed ticularly in conſequence of the * particularly, foraſmuch as it ; 
nd WY cxpitulation we ſwore to at the is evident, that the ſaid arbi- l 
. WT time we were elected emperor, * trary enterprizes, as well by 
at WHY nd of our imperial, archdu- * himſelf, as in the name of his 
ne cal, and patrimonial dignity, * grandſon, as the pretended 
o hinder them with all our * lord of the circle of 3 
„ force and power (ſince the and conſequently a declared 
of Wi © endeavours of other potentates enemy to us, and the empire, 
dave had as little ſucceſs with do tend to the overthrow and 


coming to an amicable agree- 
ment) and that ſo much the 


der unqueſtionable, that the 


leres for a colour of the 
' ſad hoſtilities of France, was 


"the directions of the French 


"to his late Catholic majeſty, 
' When he was ſunk to ſuch a 
' weakneſs of body and mind, 
„ not to be able to read or 


' tecefſary, the large contents 
"of the ſaid will. And more- 


more, inaſmuch as it is a mat- 
aid will, which at preſent 
' contrived by ſome bribed Spa- 
' iſt; counſellors, acccording to 


king; and that it was offered 


underſtand, much leſs to 
veigh and examine, as Was 


'Orer, as it is altogether con - 
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rights, which were intruſied 
to us by a lawful election. 


Supported therefore by che 
juſtice of our cauſe, and truſt- 
ing in the aſſiſtance of Al 
mighty God, we declare and 
publith by theſe preſents, that 

we hold for our enemies the 
French king and the duke as -- 
Anjou, with their ſubjects and _ 

_ adherents; and that, to pre- 
vent the public violence and 


injury, Which are done by 
them unto us, the empire, 


and the loyal fates of the em- 
pire, and to defend our im- 
perial and other rights, we 
are obliged to take up arms, 
and to cauſe our troops to 
march againſt our faid ene- 


n mics. 
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Ta HIS T OR Y 
Anne. not expreſs ſo much uneaſineſs at the complaint of the Em 
1702. peror, but made a great many reflections upon that of the 


mies. We command by theſe 
preſents the faithful ſubjects 
of us and the empire, by the 
duty wherein they ſtand enga- 
ged to us and the empire, and 


under pain of deprivation of 


life and goods, and we ſe- 


riouſly injoin them by theſe 


preſents, that none of them 
do engage in the ſervice of 
the ſaid crown of France, of 


the duke of Anjou, or of his 
adherents ; and that none of 


them do undertake in the 
leaſt to do any ſervice, or 
give them any aſſiſtance, or 
to maintain with them, di- 
realy or indirectly, any com- 
merce, partnerſhip, or cor- 


reſpondence, but that from 
this moment they do wholly 


break off and abſtain from the 
ſame, and do aſſiſt us with all 
their power, to purſue and at- 
tack our ſaid enemies, and 


thoſe which belong to them. 


We have alſo this intire confi- 


dence in the electors, princes, 
and ſtates of the empire, that 


they will all in general, and 


cerning what may be fit to be 


done in a matter that does not 
reſpect us alone, but likewiſe 
relates to the welfare and ſe- 
curity of the other principal 
members of the empire in par- 


ticular, and conſequently that 


of the whole Roman empire, 


will aid and aſſiſt us in our 


' lawful and juſt undertaking, 


of their proclaiming war againf] 


© come, greeting. 
every one in his own particu- 

lar, from this time forward, 
at ſuch time as we ſhall con- 
ſult with them, according to 
the exigence of affairs, con- 


© nuation of peace and trangul- 


queen 
* with their faithful aud en 
* advice, and with the fince:e : 
* and unanimous, and pm¹m/ bs 
conjunction of all the force, {elf 
* which God and the empire! ** 
© has given them, to free them. * 
© ſelves and other injured fates 4 
from oppreſhon : That they en 
* will contribute towards ren, Mt 
* ving all thoſe calamities, aud fel 
* that they will not ſuffer then be 
* ſelves to be drawn away in 275 hz 
* wiſe ; Jet every one therefore ill © 
* regulate himſelf, and take care er 
« accordingly.” _ de 
In witneſs whereof we bare d 


cauſed theſe preſents to 
be ſealed with our Im. 
perial ſeal. Lambert, 
Vol. I. 


The Manifeſto of the States 
general, containing the realons 


France and Spain, was in theſe 
mc 
The States-general of the 
United Netherlands, to all, 
to whom theſe preſents ſha 
l Know ye, 
that the king of France ha- 
* ving, for a long time fince, 
* calt his eyes upon thele pro- 
* vinces, to ſeize upon the ſame, 
if poſlible, or intirely to de- 
ſtroy or ruin them, has in ot 
* der to compaſs his defign, 
twice attacked this republic; 
* viz. in the years 1672 20d 
© 1688, by a moſt unjuſt ard 
* violent war, though we bad 
done our utmoſt to avoid the 
* ſame, and preſerve the con 


lity. That nothing is mo- 
2333 


eridently known, than that, 
that king had ſucceeged in 
(his deſign, and poſſeſſed him- 
elf of theſe provinces, he 
(would have thereby made his 
(y2y tothe univerſal monarchy. 
And, if he had but only weak- 
'ened them, and forced them 


'ers; whereby this republic had 


deen in a manifeſt danger of 


' being reduced, as well as other 


' fates, and loſing her liberty 


'and religion, which are the 
' two precious advantages, for 
vhich the ſubjects of this ſtate 


bare formerly ſuffered ſo many 
' cruel perſeguti6ns, and which 
they could never fully and en- 


' tirely enjoy, till they had 


' frankly and heartily ſacrificed 
their fortunes and blood, with 
every thing elſe that was dear 
to them, and maintained a 


var of eighty years ſtanding 
zpuinſt the then powerful kings 
of Spain. e banks 


i 
i 
(| 
i 


© That notwithſtanding, it 


bath pleaſed God to puniſh 


' theſe provinces by the two laſt 
' wars, becauſe of their ſins, yet 
permitted, that the 
' French king ſhould put in ex- 
ecution his ambitious deſigns; 
but, on the contrary, has ſo 
faroured the arms of the re- 


be has not 


| public and their allies, that they 


obtained in the years 1678 


'and 1697, a general peace; 


whereby France was obliged 


do reſtore large provinces, lord- 


(to fit till, and ſeparate them 
(elves from their allies, it is no 
(eſs notorious, that he might 
' have attained his aim, by ſub- 
duing other princes and pow- 
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wen, which ſo particularly reſpected the indignity done to Anne. 
te Engliſh nation, by acknowledging the pretended prince 1702. 


of 


ſhips, and important places, 
to the emperor, the empire, 
and the king of Spain, which 
ſhe had poſſeſſed, partly by a 
viotent force, and partly by 
craft and artifice, under the 
ſpecious name of re. union, 
and other pretences, againſt 
the treaty of Nimeguen. 

That, the treaty of peace of 


Ryſwick, and that of com- 


merce, being ſo ſolemnly con- 

cluded in the year 1697, we 
had all the reaſon in the world 
to flatter ourſelves, that the 
ſame would be bona fide exe- 
cuted in all its points. But 
we have found, on the con- 


trary, by experience, that they 


did not deſign, on the part of 
France, to obſerve them, but 
only to induce us and our al- 
lies to lay down our arms, diſ- 


band our forces, and ſeparate | 


us one from another, in order 
to weaken us; and, in parti- 
cular, to enervate and ruin our 
ſubjects in ruining their com- 
merce, that they might the 
more eaſily obtain the aim 

here abovementioned. This 


is ſo notorious, that the trea- 
ties aforeſaid of peace and 


commerce were hardly ratified, 


but they began manifeſtly to 


incroach upon the trade of 
theſe provinces (which 1s the 


ſinew of this ſtate) by their 
openly refuſing to grant as the 


tariff promiſed unto us by the 


treaty aforeſaid, putting there- 


by the ſubjects and merchants 
of this republic to innumera- 
ble troubles upon that account: 
Which obliges us, after a long, 

| Sn Pp 
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Anne. of Wales king of Great-Britain. But what moſt exaſperated 
1702. bim, was the declaration of the States-general. For, 23 


tedious, and expenſive nego- 


tiation, to accept a tariff 


though diſadvantageous to us) 
contrary to the tenor of the 
ſaid treaty, in order to prevent 
a greater miſchief. 

That, notwithſtanding it 
was ſtipulated by the fifth ar- 
ticle of the ſaid treaty of com- 
merce, that ſuch of our ſub- 
jects, who ſhall ſettle in France 
for carrying on their trades, 
ſhall be free and exempted 
from the duties and tax laid 


upon foreigners ; yet exceſlive 
duties have been laid upon 


them, and we have been for- 
ced to fee and bear the ſame. 

That, in the mean while, 
the king of France omitted 
nothing to perſuade us, by all 
imaginable proteſtations, that 
he had no other deſign than 
the preſervation of the peace, 
and the removing of all obſta- 


cles, that might interrupt the 


ſame. And, whereas the weak 
conſtitution of the king of 


Spain could not promiſe a long 
life, and that his death was 


like to cauſe great wars and 
differences, this occaſioned a 
treaty, whereby on one fide, 
it was 


by the acceſſion or union of 


the Spaniſh monarchy to his 


crown, and by theſe means 
prevented the ill conſequences 
all Europe was afraid of; and, 


on the other hand, ſatisfac- 


tion was given to others, who 


claimed the ſaid ſucceſſion, in 


JW 


provided, that the 
French king ſhould not have 
that exorbitant power, which 
otherwiſe he would have had 
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ſoon 


order to preſerve the general 
Peace. 

That, _ this foundation, 
the king of France having cot- 
cluded, on the third and 


twenty-fifth day of March, 


1700, a ſolemn treaty with 
the king of England and this 
ſtate, we were in hopes to pre. 
ſerve the general peace. But 
that treaty was no ſooner con- 
cluded and ratified, but it moit 
evidently appeared, that it wa 
not the intention of the French 
king to ſtand by it, and obſerve 


it, but on the contrary, that 


they uſed all manner of art 
fices in the court of Spain, not 
only to render the emperor 
odious to the Spaniards, but 
alſo to oblige the king to diſ- 


poſe of his ſucceſſion by a teſ- 


tament in favour of France. 
* That, the king of Spain 


having ſome time after de- 


parted this life, they produced 
a teſtament, whereby the duke 
of Anjou, grandſon to the 
king of France, was declared 
heir of all the kingdoms and 


dominions of the deceaſed 
King. | 


« That. the ſaid will being 
made public, the French king 
did immediately give prooſs of 


his ſecret intentions of making 


uſe of all imaginable means to 


gratify his vait ambition: And 
in order thereunto, (without 
any reſpe&t or regard to 4 
treaty ſo ſolemnly and new! 


concluded, and the repeated 
proteſtations he had made fe- 
ver to depart from it) he de. 
cepted the ſaid will, bret 


id violating the treaty afore- 
ud, without giving any pre- 
nous communication of his 


de made it; notifying the 
ame without any diſguiſe to 
' the republic, and alledging 
' for the principal motive there- 
of, that the ſpirit and ſenſe of 
' the ſaid treaty, and not the 
ktter, were only to be regard- 
ed; and explaining that ſpi- 
nt and ſenſe in his own way, 
' he thought fit, not omitting, 
t the ſame time to threaten 
'us, and repreſenting the dan- 
gers and misfortunes, which 
de might expect, if we did 
not conform ourſelves to that 
ſpirit. Which proceeding is a 


'2nd unheard of, as ever was, 
which tends for the future to 
'0: all public treaties. 

ed not content himſelf to cauſe 
he duke of Anjou to be pro- 
poſſeſſed himſelf in his name 
'of all the Kingdoms and do- 


' pretenfions of the emperor, 
' Which were ſo fully owned in 


alt and lawful on all ſides, 


that the greateſt part of the 


Þpaniſh monarchy was yielded 
0 the archduke of Aultria. 


intentions to thoſe, with whom 


' breach of faith as uncommon 
'and a dangerous inſtance, 
'tndermine and ruin the faith 


That, by virtue of the teſ- | 
ment aforeſaid, that king 


' Minions of the Spaniſh monar- 
' Cy, without any regard to the 


' he treaty aforeſaid, that they 
ere not only laid as the foun- 
dation of the ſaid treaty, but 
' alſo fo far acknowledged for 
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claimed king of Spain, but he : 


. RE ˙ SE OT OT was Ton a: | 


fon of the Spaniſh 


OF ENGLAND. 
von as the marquis de Ay had done reading it, the king Anne. 
pok it, and in a tranſport of anger threw it upon the ta 


ſay- - 


© That the ſaid king being 


unwilling to ſtop there, cauſed 
his own troops to take poſſeſ- 
ether- 
lands, notwithſtanding our 
own were in garriſon therein, 
by the permiſſion and conſent 
of the late king of Spain, for 
the defence and ſecurity of the 


ſaid country, and with a great 


deal of difficulty was at laſt 
perſuaded to let our ſaid troops 
return home, after they were 
very much weakened. Thac 
by theſe means the republic 


was at once deprived of her 


rampart and barrier, for which 
we had already maintained 
two bloody wars, and which 
the king of France himſelf had 
aſſigned in the conditions of 
the peace concluded in the 
year 1678, and contrary to 
what was particularly ſtipu- 
lated in the treaty of partition, 
and inſiſted upon on the part 


of the republic, viz. That the 
ſaid Spaniſh Netherlands ſhould 
belong to the archduxe of Au- 
WAA 

That the ſaid king of France 
immediately began to govern 


arbitrarily the kingdoms and 
dominions of Spain, under the 
name of his grandſon, as well 
in civil as in military affairs, 
and has ſo united thoſe ſtates 
to his own, as if the ſame 
were but one and the ſame 
kingdom and government; 
which can never more evidently 


appear, than in the caſe of the 


Spaniſh Netherlands, the bar- 


rier of this late, where it ap- 
} pears {23 indeed they Write 3 


from 


ble, 1702. 
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Anne. ſaying, „ That meffieurs the Dutch merchants (meznin; 


1702. 
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from Spain) that the ſaid pro- 


© yinces have been abſolutely 
© yielded and made over to the 
king of France ; and that he 


exerciſes an abſolute authority 
over thein, both in civil and 
military affairs, as likewiſe in 
matters of finance. 
That the French king hav- 
ing carried his exorbitant 
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the Chriſtian world had ſo 
long apprehended, and laid 
ſuitable foundations for ob- 
taining the univerſal monar- 
chy, he did not delay it long 
to put theſe projects in exe- 
cution, ſending a formidable 
army into Italy, to make him- 
ſelf intirely maſter thereof, 


Spaniſh Netherlands to fright 
us, and oblige us, if poſſible to 
a ſeparate treaty without our 
allies. VVV 


»Tphat theſe artifices, (tho' 


never ſo well concerted) fal- 


all other imaginable ways to 
compel us thereunto by force, 


and citadel of Liege, without 


an 
into the ſaid chapter. 


That, being not ſatisfied 


56 


with having thus ſeized 


power to the degree, which 


having already ſent a great 
number of troops into the 


ling ſhort of the deſired effect, 
the French king made uſe of 


and to that end ſeized the city | 


the conſent and knowledge of 
the emperor, and the empire, 
and cauſed the dean of the ſaid 
chapter to be by violence ſei- 
zed and carried away into the 
Spaniſh dominions, that he 
might not oppoſe his deſign, 

3 in order to ſtrike a terror 


n . WE a . Th © oy DS” We 


<« the States-general) ſhould one day repent of their bol. 


c 
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city of Cologne having hap. 


make himſelf ſure of it, and 


number of troops to be raiſed U 
at his own charges in the coun- 
try of Wolfembuttle, that they 


lands and the Indies, he made 


us and all other nations from 


6 n 


©« neſs 


Liege, and in order to ſtreigh. 
ten us more and more, he poſ. 
ſefſed himſelf contrary to the 
will of the chapter of Cologne, 
of the moſt conſiderable places 
of that archbiſhopric, and par- 
ticularly of the fortreſſes of | 
Bonn, Keyſerſwaert,nadR him. 
berguen (his deſign upon the 


pily miſcarried by their good 
conduct) to put himſelf in 2 
condition to invade this re. 
public, as he bad done in the 
year 1672. And, that no- 
thing might be wanting to 


in order to block us up on all 
ſides, he cauſed a conſiderable 


might invade on that fide, 
ſending, at the ſame time, all 
ſorts of ammunition and ar- 
tillery to the Rhine, through 
foreign countries, the better to 
invade theſe provinces, 

That the ſaid king, being 
not ſatisfied with having 
fireightened us in that manner 
by land, proceeded further; 
and by poſſeſſing bimſelf (in 
the name of the king of Spain 
of all the harbours in Span, 
Naples, Sicily, and other 
iſlands in the Mediterranean, 
as alſo the Spaniſh Neter- 


himſelf intire maſter of the 
commerce of Europe, and ob. 
tained the power to exclude 


it. And laſtly, that we mig"! 


have no room or place left ic 
| | 5 1 


iy; for trade, he endeavoured 
n perſuade the king of Por- 
gal to forbid us his harbours, 
(and ſent, at the ſame time, a 
ſuadron into the Welt-Indies, 
on purpoſe to ſeize the filver 
feet, in which our ſubjects, 
d thoſe of other princes and 
' potentates, are ſo conſiderably 
concerned. os 

«That, affairs being in thar 
'\ntricate and dangerous con- 
dition, we, as the neareſt and 
'moſt expoſed to the fire, hav- 
ing. in the firſt place, invoked 
' God Almighty toour aſſiſtance, 
'thought it neceſſary to put 
'ourſelves in a poſture of de- 


well as we could, by ſea and 
land, againſt that exorbitant 
(power, and the dangers we 
'were threatened with: and, 
'at the ſame time, to defire of 


'by treaties, in caſe we were 


' ſame readineſs as we deſired, 
ve put ourſelves in that con- 
dition, that, refuſing to heark- 


France, we had time to con- 
'federate ourſelves with his im- 


| 2 the king of Pruſſia, 
and other princes and poten- 
'kates, for the common defence 
of our and their reſpective do- 
minions, the preſervation of 
the liberty of Europe, and for 
'Rcovering the general peace 
ad tranquility. 

That, every one beginning 


Vor. XV, 


'fence, and ſo arm ourſelves, 


'our neighbours and allies the 
ſuecours they had promiſed us 


'moleſted and diſturbed: which 
they have granted us with the 


en to any private treaty with 


* al majeſty, the king of 


do open their eyes, and to 


OF ENGLAND. 


« neſs in declaring war againſt ſo great a monarch,” 


think of their natural defence, 
the emperor ſent a conſidera- 
able army into Italy, to oppoſe 
* the French king. ; 
That his imperial majeſty, 


having thought fit to diſlodge. 


© the French out of the electo- 


rate of Cologne, and uſed all 


* imaginable ways for it, did, 
together with the directors of 
the circles concerned therein, 


deſire our aſſiſtance, which we 
© (conformable to our engage- 


ments, our own defence, and 
© the ſtrict alliance we were en- 
* tered into) could not refuſe ; 
* but, on the contrary, thought 
© it neceſſary, that our forces 
there and elſewhere ſhould act 
* a5 auxiliaries by way of diver- 
* ton. C | e 

That theſe proceedings of 


* the French have, to our great 


* ſorrow, kindled a new war in 
* ſeveral parts of the world, 
which is actually begun, and 


carried on with a great deal of 
violence. e 


© leaſt pretence thereunto, but 


on the contrary, made our ut- 


* moſt efforts for the preſerva- 


That, as we had not given the 
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© tion of the general peace, we 


were very glad to ſee a mini- 
* fter, that the French king had 


* ſent into theſe parts, and neg- 


lected nothing to engage him 
to make ſome propoſals for 
maintaining the peace. But, 
© ſeeing we could not ſucceed 
© therein, we made ourſelves 


* ſome demands, which we 


thought neceſſary for reco- 


vering a general tranquility, 


and our own private ſecurity; 


but there has been no manner 
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Anne. of anſwer, nor the leaſt offer taken and underſiood t be * 
1702. made thereupon. made by the king of Span ly 
— Tat indeed ſome outward * himſelf, or at leaſt by both of MW 7 
« proteſtationsof peace have been them. That by theſe mean; 
made on that fide, but as, at the king of France (aboys 
the ſame time, they continued * what has been already (aid) "Y 
their warlike preparations, to has made uſe of the Spanif; fe 
© ſeize the lands of their neigh- troops in the name of the king Wi «, 
* bours, and to confederate of Spain to carry on his deſign 1 
0 , . ; . . 
themſelves with {everal princes * againſt us. That in that name f. 
and potentates; they have © he has erected a fort within! = 
clearly manifeſted, that their the reach of the cannon of 2 
* proteſtations would come to * fortreſs belonging to theState:, 410 
nothing, unleſs we were re- * contrary to the treaty concly. * 
* ſolved to treat ſeparately from * ded with the king of Spain in fer 
our allies ; and this they have © the year 1648, anc contrary ”= 
* ſtill more evidently diſcovered, to the laws of nations and * 
* by recalling ſucceſſively two © thoſe of war. ith 
© miniſters, 3 That the king of Spain haz WM (/ 
Finally, the king has upon not only ſuffered thoſe pro- of 
that foot cauſed his reſident to * ceedings of the king his grand. 5 
declare unto us in a memorial, father, but abſolutely appro- I 'D 
that his armies were in a con- ved the ſame, and the actual 110 
dition to act againſt us, if we * ſeizing the whole monarchy of N 
came to no reſolution about * Spain, and in particular fe 
the things*ontained therein. * the Spaniſh Netherlands, that 1 
* And, as there is nothing neceſtary barrier for our ſtate. | 
more evidently known, than * That all divine and human T 
that the deſigns of the preſent laws dictating to us, that, be- (þ 
king of Spain againſt the li- ing thus ſtraitened, blocked 0 
* berty of our ſtate and com- up on all fides, and actual 2 
merce are the ſame as thoſe of attacked by the kings of 1 
* the king of France; nay, as * France and Spain, and threat. " 
* all the world muſt be convin- © tened by them with ſo mary 1 
* ced by the whole directions * dangers, we may, and are }: 
and management of affairs, bound to make uſe agzini 2 
« that the king of France and them of all the means 60d 
the preſent king of Spain are and nature have pu. into out t 
one and the {ſame in effect; hands for our defence, pro- 7 
* and that the king of Spain tecting our ſubjects, and for ' 
can do, nor will do nothing, preſerving their religion and 0 
but what the king of France * liberty; and to that end 10 F 
« pleaſes, and will have him do; take up arms againſt the ſaid 
* even. that the kingdoms of kings of France and Span, 7 
France and Spain are united * who have together conſpired : 
into one: It follows from our ruin and deſtruction, and ] 
* thence, that whatever the king declare war againſt them, # 1 
f France has done againſt us * we do by thele preſents, ttb“ 4 
aancd our allies, in the name of ting, that God Almighty wil ( 
* the king of Spain, muſt be * bleis the juſtice of our caue, 


and 


y (a). | 


„and the means we ſhall make 
ae of; defiring, that all kings, 
(princes, and republics, and 
(fates, who love their own pre- 
'fervation and liberty, together 
yith that of Europe, that they 
wil regard this our declara- 
(ton, as an effect of an urgent 
and preſſing neceſſity for de- 
ending ourſelves, and pro- 


{equently all Europe : And 
'vith us) oppoſe the ill deſigns 


Spain, and their exorbitant 
power, whereb 


l Chriſtendom, and to that 


tance. | 

' Laſtly, we command and 
require all our ſubjects and in- 
' tabitants of theſe provinces, 
' commanders, officers, ſoldiers, 
and others, of what quality 
'ſoever they be, to own and 
'regard the ſaid kings of France 
'and Spain as enemies of this 
tate; to invade their country, 


every thing elſe they are obli- 
ged to do for the defence of 


'of our enemies. 
pretend to be ignorant thereof, 


we hy ot and command the 
lords ſtates, counſellors, de- 


'cers and magiſtrates of this 
country, to cauſe theſe pre- 


'tfting our ſubjects, and con- 
that they will (in conjunction 
af the kings of France and 


f they intend 
i make themſelves maſters of 


end to give us aid and aſſiſ- 


and fall upon their ſubjects and 
'raſſals both by ſea and land; 
o repel their violence, and do 
his ſubjects, and to reſtore 
peace to Europe: His majeſty 
our country, and the damage 


'puty-ſtates of theſe reſpective 
provinces, and all other offi- © 


OF ENGLAND. 
+ did not publiſh his declaration of war till the 2d of Anne. 


On 


* ſents to be proclaimed, pub- 
* iſhed, and poſted up, on the 
* 15th day of this inſtant, in 
* all the places, where publica- 
tions of this nature are uſually 
* made ; commanding likewiſe, 
that the ſame be publiſhed and 
* afhxed in the uſual places of 


* the diſtrict of the generality.” 


Done and concluded in the 
aſſembly of the lords States- 
general at the Hague, May 

the Sth, 1702. Signed 
W. de Naſſau, and under- 
neath F. Fagel ; and ſealed 
with the ſeal of the States- 


general in red wax, Lam- 
berti, Vol. II. 


(a) It was in the following 
terms: 5 | 

By the king, 

Although the treaty con- 
cluded at Ryſwick, at a time, 
* when the king, by the ſupe- 
* riority of his forces, was in a 


condition to have given laws 
to the neighbouring princes, | 
that were jealous of his power, 


vas a certain proof of the ſin- 
* cere deſire, that his majeſty 
© had always to give peace to 


* nevertheleſs finds, that the 


>< emperor, without any lawful 
And, that no body may 


* right to the Spaniſh monarchy, 


© hath put himſelf in a condi- 
> the augmentation of 
his troops, by treaties and al- 


tion, 


© liances with ſeveral E 
and particularly with England 


* and the States-general of the 


* United provinces, to trouble 
A a 2 : the 
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Anne. 


and contrary to the treaties ſo 


TRE HISTORY 
On the 5th of May, the commons reſolved to preſent 25 
1702. addreſs to her majeſty, © returning the thanks of their houſe 


© the repoſe of Europe by a new 
* war, as unjuſt as it is ill groun- 
* ded, They have begun ho- 
© ſtilities on all fides, againſt 


* ſolemnly ſworn to. All Eu- 
© rope is witneſs of his majeſ- 
«* ty's moderation. He hath 


© ſeen places attacked, advan- 


© tageous poſts ſeized, convoys 
* ſtopped, and priſoners taken, 


before any declaration of war, 


l and at a time when his ma- 


land, and (by the hel 
divine protection, which he 


1 a 08 


was endeavouring by his 


Jeſty 

© ambaſſadors and envoys to 
_ * preſerve the peace. All theſe 
© ſteps being ſo contrary to ſin- 
« cere dealing and their own in- 


© tereſts; and the maniteſtoes 
and declarations of war of the 


* emperor, England, and the 
© States-general having been 
l pan, his majeſty finds 


imſelf under an indiſpenſible 


neceſſity (in order to preſerve 
his own, and the king his 
_ © grandſon's dominions) to arm 
© on his fide, and to make his 


© levies ſufficient to oppoſe the 
© undertakings of the common 
© enemies. And, for that end, 


is I is reſolved to em- 


* ploy all his forces by ſea and 


* implores on the juſtice of his 


* cauſe) to declare war againſt 
the emperor, England, the 


« States-general of the United- 
* Provinces, and the princes 


their allies. His majeſty or- 


ders and commands all his 
* ſubjects, vaſſals, and ſervants, 


to cruize upon the ſubjects of 
England, and 
, and on the ſubjects 


© Hollan 


of their allies; and ſtrictly for. 


his office, within their tows 
of the 


* bids his ſubjects to have hence. 
* forth any communication, 
* commerce or intelligence with 
them on pain of death. And 
* therefore his majeſty hath re. 
* voked, and by theſe preſent; 
* revokes all permiſſions, p:f. 
ports, ſafe-guards, and 2 
conducts, which may have 
been granted by him, hi; 
© heutenant-generals, and other 
© his officers, contrary to theſe 
* preſents; and hath declared, 
and does declare them to de 
© void, and of none effect and 
* force, forbidding all perſon; 
* whatſoever to have any regard 
© unto them. His majeſty orders 
and commands the admiral; | 
* Marſhals of France, gover- 
* nors and lieutenant-gener!z 
for his majeſty in his province: 
© and armies, mareſchals de 
* camp, colonels, camp-maſters, 
« captains, chiefs and leaders of 
his majeſty's ſoldiers, both 
* horſe and foot, French and | 
* ſtrangers, and all his other of. 
ficers, to whom it may per. 
* tain, what is herein contained, 
to cauſe and execute, each in 


and juriſdictions. For ſuch i 
his majeſty's will and pleaſure, 
that theſe preſents be pub. 
© liſhed in all the maritime and 
© other towns, and in all tte 
ports, havens, and other place 
* of the kingdoms and lands un. 
der his obedience, where nee! 
© ſhall be, to the end that non 7 
may pretend ignorance. | 


_ Given at Marli, June 3, 170: 
| | Lori: 
« for 
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s jecting the princeſs Sophia to be prayed for:“ As the right 
wt recommended that princeſs, was in her own blood, ſhe 
ns deſigned by her Chriſtian name, and not by her title. 


the marquis of Normanby, but was promoted by the lord 
Codolphin. The lords returned their thanks to the queen 


jn order to a concurrent declaration of war.” 


of her favour and confidence, oppoſed this bill with much 


ing of an union. It was fo * the intereſt of England, 
nd of the preſent government, to ſhut that back door againſt 
te practices of France, and the attempts of the pretended 
ince of Wales, that the oppoſition to this firſt ſtep towards 


pers: But that, inſtead of healing matters, they intended to 
net with at firſt; and, on the 6th of May, received the 


« parliament, greatly diſappointed the diſaffected, who ex- 
ted nothing but confuſion upon the late king's death, and 


vio, to ſhew their joy at an accident, that had cauſed a ge- 


kandalous, that, inſtead of wit, they ſerved only to demon- 


Ie another for encouragement dit. 


eme to be known, that this had been oppoſed in council 


gon the ſame account, as alſo ©< for laying before them the 
convention made with the emperor and the States-general, 


the 


kat, and not without indecent reflections on the Scotch 
ration; yet it was carried by a great majority, that the 
queen ſhould be impowered to name commiſſioners for tre- 


n union, and the indecent ſcorn with which Seymour and 
others treated the Scots, were clear indications, that the 
pots, they were brought into, had not changed their tem- 


imtate them farther by reproachful ſpeeches; the bill went 
tough both houſes, notwithſtanding the rough treatment it 


reral concern in moſt parts of Europe, vilified the deceaſed 
ung with libels, verſes, and healths, ſo very indecent and 


(b) At the ſame time the of the Greenland trade; and to 
duden gave her aſſent to an act a third, for making good the 
er laying a duty upon land. dehciencies, and the public cre- _ 


Aa 3 rate 


. 
s for her great zeal for the ſucceſſion of the crown in the Anne. 
; Proteſtant line, expreſſed in her late order in council, di- 1702. 


As the queen, in her firſt ſpeech to the parliament, had re- A bill about 
red the motion made by the late king, for the union of the (vg of 
{gland and Scotland, a bill was brought in for that purpoſe. kingdom. 


any of thoſe, who ſeemed now to have the greateſt ſhare Burnet, | 


The intire harmony, between the queen and both houſes Afalſe report | 
of defigns a- 
gainſt the 
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Anne. ſtrate their implacable malice (c). Not content with the. 


1702. 


from thence, a pretended inſurrection was to be raiſed either 


® Of Sir 


John Fen- 


wick's, 
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inſults, they endeavoured to blaſt the king's memory, and t 
render his friends obnoxious, by charging upon him a deſign 


of excluding the princeſs Anne from the ſucceſſion. For de 


had no ſooner expired, than a report was ſpread, That ſom, 
papers were found in his ſtrong box, whereby it appeared, 
that he had laid a ſcheme to get the elector of Hanover de- 
clared his immediate ſucceſſor : That, in order to effect th, 
the troops of Hanover and Zell were to file off towards the 
ſea-coaſt of Holland: That, ſoon after the king's return 


in Scotland or Ireland, to give the king a colourable pre. 
tence for inviting. over the "Hanoverians troops, with thiir 
prince to command them; and that ſeveral peers, privy ty 
this deſign, were to be made Jord-lieutcnants of counties, in 
order to influence the elections for members of a new par. 

liament. This, many of thoſe, who were now in Polk 
had talked of in ſo public a manner, that it appeared they 
intended to polleſs the whole nation with a belief of it; ho. 
ping thereby, to alienate the people from thoſe who had been 


in the late king's confidence, and diſgrace all the Whigs, in 
order to the carrying all elections of parliament for en 6 
| their own party. And indeed, the report had gained ſo f. 


upon the belief of ſome people, that the city of Norwich, a 
their addreſs to the queen, printed in the Gazette on the 2: 

of April, & congratulating her majeſty's molt happy 
66 peaccable accelfon to the W notwithflanding all the 


(c) They not only drank a and occaſioned the fall. Azthe 
health © to Sorrel,” meaning the horſe had belonged to Sir Join 
horſe that fel] with the king, but Fenwick, it was infinuated z: 3 
allo © to the little gentleman in judgment upon the king in tee 
velvet, meaning the mole following epigram, which ti 
which it ſeems had heaved up, made upon the occalion : 
Where the horſe's foot lip 9604 in, 


Iltuftris Sonipes, certè digniſſime Cœlo, 

Cui Leo, cui Taurus, cui daret Urſa Locum; ; 
Quæ te fœlicem fœlicia Prata tulere ? 

Obbera quæ fœlix præbuit alma Parens ? 
Hibernis 3 veniſti ulturus ab oris; 

Aut Glenco, aut Stirps te“ Fœniciana dedit. 
dis fœlix quicumque precor, memorande, nec unquam 
jam ſellæ Dorf. fræna nec ora premant, 
Humani Generis Vindex, moriente Tyranno, 

Hanc Tibertatem, Ian: da s ipſe tene. 


10 Na- 
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« majeſty of her undoubted right.? 
The dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire, and the earls of 
Marlborough, Jerſey, and Albemarle, had been ordered by 


of them as related to the alliances, or other affairs of the 


the late king, perceiving the deſign which was driven at by 
thoſe falſe reports, made a motion in the houſe of lords (d), 
that an enquiry ſhould be made into the truth of that re- 
port, and of all other ſtories of that kind, that fo, if there 
was any truth in them, ſuch, as had been concerned in thoſe 
wicked deſigns, might be punithed ; and if they were found 
to be falſe, that thoſe who ſpread them about, might be 
chaſtiſed. Upon this, the houſe deſired that thoſe lords, 


the queen to viſit the late king's papers, and bring her ſuch 


crown. Several peers, who retained a great veneration for 


12 . = 

wet who had viſited the late king's papers, would let them know, _ 
{ if they had met with any among them, relating to the 
* queen's ſucceſſion, or to the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Ha- 


nover. Four of them were then in the houſe, only the earl 
of Marlborough was ill that day; fo the four who were pre- 
ent faid, they had found nothing, that did in any ſort relate 
to that matter; and this was confirmed by the earl of Marl- 
borough to ſome peers, who were ſent by the houſe to afk 
him the ſame queſtion. Upon which the houſe came to a 
reſolution, ** That the lords, who were appointed by her 


ground or colour for ſuch a report; the ſaid report was 
« honour of the late king's memory, and highly tending to 
That the matter of fact aforeſaid, and the reſolution of the 


« houſe thereupon, be laid before her majeity by the duke of 
« Bolton, the carl marſhal, the earls of Radnor, Stamford, 


*« proſecute, with the utmoſt ſeverity of the Jaw, the authors 
or publiſhers of ſuch ſcandalous reports.” The lords na- 


d) The motion was made by ded by the lords Wharton, Hal- 


the car! of Carliſle, and ſecon- lifax and others. 


« majeſty to inſpect the late king's papers, having ſeverally 
« declared, that they did not fee or find amongſt them any 
« paper, in the leaſt tending to the prejudice of her majeſty, 
« or her ſucceſſion to the crown, or which might give any 


« groundleſs, falſe, villainous, and ſcandalous, to the dil- 


« the diſſervice of her preſent majeſty.” And they ordered, 


and Scarborough, and the lord Ferrers ; and that they do 
e humbly deſire her majeſty to order Mr. attorney-genecal to 


med in this order having waited on the queen on the 5th of 
May, her majeſty told them,“ That ſhe was very ready to 
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« malicious Deſigns and Contrivances uſed to defeat her Anne. 


1702. 


pn 


276 


Libe!}- + 

7 
centared. 

Burnet, 


excuſe thoſe writers (e). When the falſhood of thoſe ea. 


020 Mr. attorney general effectually to proſecute the auth, 


and Dr. Davena:t, charging the late miniſtry and the whole 
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6 do any thing of that kind, and would give directions 9 


and publiſhers of ſuch falſe reports.“ . 
Some books had been publiſned, particularly by Dr. Dr, 


Whig party with the like deſigns of excluding the queen, 
Theſe books were cenſurcd, and the authors of them wer 
ordered to be proſecuted ; though both the marquis of Nye. 
manby, and the ear] of Nottingham, did all they could tg 


(e) The particulars of this af- 
fair were 25 follow : 
On the 4th of May, a com- 


plaint was made to the houſe of 


peers, of a paſſage in the pre- 
face to a book, entitled, The 
* Hiſtory of the laſt Parliament 
< begun ar Weſtminſter, the 
* tenth day of February, 1700 ;' 
Which though it did not diredly 


reflect on the late king's memory, 


et manifeſtly tended to caſt an 


indelible odium upon his friends, 


being couched in theſe words: 


And perhaps there was a thing 
in proſpect of deeper reach 
* than all theſe, which was, 


© that, ſhould it have pleaſed 


* God to have ſnatched from us 
* the king on a ſudden, by 


chance of war, or other fatal 


* accident, during the tumult of 


arms abroad, and the civil 


* diſorders they had raiſed a- 


mong us at home, and a nu- 


* merous, corrupt, licentious 
* party throughout the nation, 
* from which the houſe of com- 
* mons was {ſometimes not free, 
© they might entertain hopes 


from the advantage of being 


at the helm, and the aſſiſtance. 
* of their rabble, to have put in 


practice their own ſchemes, 
and have given us a new mo- 
del of government of their o] 


and ſlight themſelves, but ther 


the book was printed, Wen 


lumnes gx2min 

Fh0 A 

ſay e 

projection, and ſo to have pro. WW The 1 
* cured to themſelves a akin i he tl 
* impunity, and to have mon. to W 
© ted their own beaſt, the rab. avi 
* ble, and driven the ſober pin talk 
* of the nation, like cattle, be. i ever 
© fore them. That this is 50 de WI 


groundleſs conjecture will rea. 
* dily appear to any conſidering 
perſon, from the treatment her 
royal highneſs the princeſs af 
i Deum. the heir apparent 
* to the crown, met all along 
from them and all their party, 
© They were not contented to 
© ſhew her a conſtant neglett 


whole party were inſtructed to 


© treat her, not only with diſ- i tl 
reſpect, but ſpight. They were 'n 
* buly to traduce her with fall: 5 
and ſcandalous aſperſions; and 4 
* ſo far they carried the affront, 4 
* as to make her at one time al. A 
* moſt the common ſubje of 10 
s tittle tattle of almoſt every 0 
* coffee - houſe and drawing- k 


* room, which they promoted 
with as much zeal, application : 
* and venom, as if © a Bill oi Wi 
* Excluſion” had then been on c 
the anvil, and theſe were the 
* introdutory ceremonies.” Al. | 
ter reading this paſſage, the lords | 
ordered the bookſeller for whom 
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umnies was apparent, then it was given out, with an unuſual Anne. 
onfidence, that no ſuch report had ever been ſpread; though 1702. 

9200 V the | 


ke houſe on the next Saturday; any grounds beſides the pam- 


kat, before that day came, Dr. 
mes Drake, the 3 
ring owned himſelf to be au- 
tor of the book in queſtion, 
ke was, on the 
gzmined by the lord-keeper, 


ſay concerning the ſaid book? 
The Doctor anſwered, That 
' he thought he had juſt reaſon 
„to write what he had writ, he 


' talked of diſreſpectfully in 
' every coffee-houſe: And then 
te withdrew. After ſome de- 
hate, he was called in again, 
ad the lord-keeper told him, 
tat the houſe was not ſatisfied 
with what he had ſaid, but 


am to acquaint the houſe with 
ue grounds of his writin 
pragraph abovementioned. He 
uſwered, That he found it 
mentioned in divers anony- 
mous pamphlets publiſhed at 
' that time, and hoped it was 
o hurt to anſwer thoſe pam- 
' phlets ; and deſired time to re- 
collect what theſe pamphlets 
'were; and then withdrew. 


could charge any perſon in the 
{ted by him in that paragraph? 


and whether he had heard any 
perſons ſay, that they could 


dat paragraph? To theſe queſ- 


'know of any ſuch perſon ;* and 


being further aſked, if he had 


gth of May, viz. « 


ho aſked him what he had 


' having heard her 0 og 55 
there was; and bein 


to0azht he trifled, and required 
the 


people, and to cau 
miſunderſtandings, fears, and 


torney- 
After ſome time he was called in 
gain, and aſked whether he 
| paragraph.“ 
kingdom with the matters aſ- 


Carge any perſons whatſoever 
the matters contained in 


ons he anſwered, * He did not 
Mr. Double,“ ſuppoſed to be 
 vritten by Dr, Davenant; which 


phlets, and what the pamphlets 
were? He ſaid, * 
other grounds beſides the ſe- 
veral pamphlets following, 
he two Legion Let- 
« ters, the black Liſt, Jura Po- 
«« puli Anglicani, and Toland's 
% Reaſons for inviting over the 
«« princeſs of Hanover.” Laſtly, 
he was aſked, Whether in any 
one of theſe pamphlets there 
was any thing ſaid about ſetting 

aſide the preſent queen? To 
which the Doctor having an- 
ſwered, He did not remember 
with 
drawn, the lords took the ſaid 

paragraph into conſideration, and 
reſolved, © That there were in 
* it ſeveral expreſſions, which 


were —— falſe, and 
ſcandalo 


us, tending to create 
jealouſies in her maycly of her 
e great 


« diſputes among the queen's 


ſubjects, and to diſturb the 


peace and quiet of the king- 
dom: Ordering at the ſame 
time, That her majeſty's at- 
neral ſhould forth- 
« with eſfectually proſecute Dr. 
Drake for having writ the ſaid 


Three days after, May 12, 
the lords took into conſideration 
two paragraphs of a book, in- 
titled, 8 Tom Double returned 


out of the country: Or, the 


true picture of a modern Whig, 
« ſet forth in a ſecond dialogue 
between Mr. Whiglove and 


mn 


e had no 
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any ſuch thing was intended by * ſome debate, paſled the lame 
_ * our party, though, God knows, * cenſure upon this book, asthe? 


/ OE. OY 
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the contrary was evident, and the thing was boldly affertey 1 
in thoſe books. And therefore a peculiar meaſure of aſſuran de! 
was neceſſary to face down a thing, which they had taken 
ſuch pains to infuſe into the minds of the credulous vulgaral 
England over. 3 | 
be earl of Nottingham, to divert this enquiry, moved, Wl . 
that another might be made into thoſe books, in which the th 
murder of king Charles the Firſt was juſtified ; though the * 
provocation given to ſome of theſe, was, by a ſermon preach- di 
ed by Dr. Binckes before the convocation, on the 3oth of u. 12 
nuary, in which he drew a parallel between king Charles; Wl ©! 
ſufferings and thoſe of our Saviour: And, in ſome very n- 4 
decent expreſſions, gave the preference to the former (f. a. 
„„ The . 
6 
| . | 4 5 or 
ir the 89th and gcth pages con- has really opened the eyes of ha 
tained the following expreſ- great many, and weakencd | 
fions : WOE our 1ntereſt among ſeveral ef 00 
Whiglove. I find we have our own fide, whom we can- 
* miſcarnicd in one great deſign: * not work up to be guilty of o ; 
* The train would not take ; we much injuſtice, let us take all 
* were very hot upon it juſt be- * occaſions of declaring, tha: , 
fore the parliament met: All © we will not violate any of the 
the Whig coffee houſes rung, acts upon any account whatle- 
* how neceſſary it was to break © ever; which we may the more 
into the Acts of Settlement, * ſafely do, becauſe you know 
* and to exclude 3 it is our principle, not to thin c 
Double. Mum, Whiglove, that we are bound by any pro- ! 
talk no more upon that ſubject, * teſtations we make, either in y 
II beſeech you. Freſh orders private or in public: and i: t 
are iſſued out, and, ſince we * one of the great advantage; 0 


are not ſtrong enough to make * we have over the reſt of ou: 
it go, and that, on the con- * fellow-ſubjects, that we can 
trary, it has alarmed and pro- fetter the conſciences of others 
voked all ſorts of men, we are * while our own are at perte*: 
now directed to ſay, that never liberty.“ The lords, after 


it was the diſcourſe of all our had upon part of the preface: 
clubs. Under the roſe, this Dr. Drake's Hiſtory. Pr. H. I. 
was one of theſe embryos, II. 37, Ke. 
that proved abortive upon the (f) On the 16th of May, 2 
zoth of December laſt ; but, pamphlet, intitled, * Anime 
though it be not ſeaſonable ro + verſions upon the two lat. 
ſtir in it now, never fear our zoth of January ſermons; 
abandoning a wicked deſign: * one preached to the honoure | 
We never quite lay aſide any * ble houſe of commons, *"* 
milchief. However, ſince it other to the houſe of comet 


OF ENGLAND. 
ted The war being now declared, both houſes joined in an ad- Anne. 
ce gels to the queen, wherein they repreſented, That nothing 


tion; In a letter;“ after read- 
ug and examining ſeveral pa- 
ngraphs and pafſages of which, 
t was reſolved by their lord- 
hips, That the ſaid pamphlet 
tas, a malicious, villainous, 
„bel, containing very many 
feflections on king Charles I, 
'of ever bleſſed memory, 


' of monarchy,” and thereupon 
ordered it to be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman. 
Then their lordſhips togk into 
onſideration a printed fermon 
' preache h of ja 
preached on the zoth of ja- 


*VII's chapel, before the reve- 
rend clergy of the lower houſe 
' of convocation, by William 
* binckes, D. D. proQor for 
' the dioceſe of Litchfield and 
Coventry.“ wherein the prea- 
cher ſeemed to make the ſin of 
de Jews, in crucifying our Sa- 
viour, much leſs than that of 
the Engliſh rebels, in putting to 


between the parties concerned, 
* a: well the actors as the ſuffe- 
ters, comparing thoſe in the 


And here one would imagine, 


; St. Paul's expreſſion in the moſt 
' literal ſenſe the words will bear, 


him to an open ſhame.” If. 
with reſpect to the dignity of 


' and tending to the ſubverſion. 


' nuary, 1701, in king Henry 


death king Charles I. As (lays 
he) to the near reſemblance. 


text with thoſe of the day. 
the latter were reſolved to taxe 
And crucify to themſelves the 


lord afreſh,” and in the neareſt 
„likeneſs, that could be,“ put 


the perſon, to have been“ King 
0 1 39 | | } : 
y ot the Jews,” was what ought 
to have ſecured our Saviour 


would 


© from violence; here is alſo 
* one, not only born to a crown, 
* but actually poſleſfed of it. He 
* was not only called king by 
* ſome, and at the ſame time 
* derided by others for being ſo 
* called, but he was acknow- 
* Iedged by all to be a king: 
He was not juſt dreſſed up br 
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Addreſs for 
a prohibition 


of correſpon- 


ence with 
France. 


May 21. 


* an hour or two in “ purple 


* robes,” and ſaluted with a 


« hail king,” but the uſual or- 


* naments of majeſty were his 
* cultomary apparel ; his ſub- 
« jets owned him to be their 
king; and yet they brought 


him before a tribunal, they 


«£ judged him, they condemned 


him; and, that they might 


* 


not be wanting in any thing to 
ſet him at nought, they“ ſpit 
upon him,” and treated him 


with the utmoſt contempt. 


Our Saviour's declaring, that 
« his kingdom was not of this 
«« world,” might look like a 


© ſort of renunciation of his tem- 


c poral ſovereignty, for the pre- 


the hearts of men. But here 
was nothing in this caſe before 
us: Here was indiſputable 


RS. EY 


the laws of God and man : 
He was the reigning 
and the Lord's anointed ; and 


human and divine, he was by 
direct force of arms, and the 


K M = WY Reo OS os 


grant rebellion and violence, 


rial crown and life. ——The 
fact of this day was ſuch a vy- 


ing with the firſt arch-rebel, 


ſent deſiring only to reign in 


right of ſovereignty, both by 
rince, 


yet, in deſpite of all law, both 


moſt daring methods of a fla- 


deprived at once of his impe- 


the 
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gative, but at the ſame time it 
was ordered, that the above- 
mentioned reſolution ſhould be 
communicated to the biſhop of 
I.ichfield and Coventry, Dr. 


TT 
cc would more contribute to the effectual carrying it on, and 
* reducing her enemies to the greateſt ſtreights, than an 


the apoſtate angel Lucifer; 
it was ſuch a going beyond the 
old ſerpent in his own way of 


inſolence and pride, that it 


was no wonder, if he began 


to raiſe his head, and ſet up 
his dominion in this world, 


4 

« 

s 

s 

4 

4 

4 

« when, thus warmed and in- 
© hvened by a fiery zeal in ſome 

* 

4 

4 

« 

s 

o 

4 

s 

c 


and rage in others, to the de- 
gree o 


after, and ſatiating themſelves 


in royal blood; and, in which 


reſpect only, heated to the 
degree of phrenzy and mad- 
neſs, the plea in my text may 


ſeem to have ſome hold of 


them, Father forgive them, 
for they know not what they 
Cz b 
After ſome debate, the lords 


reſolved That in the ſaid ſer- 
* mon there are ſeveral expreſ- 


* ſions, that give juſt ſcandal 


and offence to all Chriſtian 


people.“ Then, it being mo- 
ved to order that ſermon to be 
burnt, it was carried in the ne- 


Binckes's ordinary, whom they 
left to cenſure him, according to 
the rules of eccleſiaſtical courts. 


Complaint was likewiſe made 


to the lords, of two paſſages in 


I pamphlet, intitled, © Reaſons 


for addrefling his majeſty to 


invite into I their high- 


© neſles the e 


| ectreſs 21 
and the electoral prince of Ha- 


© nover ; and for attainting and 
© abjuring the pretended prince 


ple have ſet aſide the children 


drunkenneſs, thirſting 


ceſs of Denmark: For all the 


dangerous, tending io aljeva 


en- 


of Wales, and all others pre. 
tending any claim, right, or 
title from the late king Jame; 
and queen Mary,“ wherein it 
was aſſerted, © That it appear; 
* from hiſtory, that al! free peo. 


- A 8 


< 


of tyrants for reaſons of eternal 
and univerſal force, as inhe. 
« riting the principles and de. 
ſigns of their parents, bearing 
an affection to their friends, 
and owing a revenge to their 
enemies; as more likely to 


= A 


G 


N 


© to ſecure themſelves from their 
* diſgrace, and being under ex- 


© traordinary obligations totheſe | 
6. forget 


potentates, who pro- 
tected or reſtored them: And 
© that, whether the Abjuration 
be penal or voluntary, it ſhould 
be tendered to all manner of 
l 2 not excepting the 
« king's majeſty, or the prin- 


* ſecurities we give to them 


* (faid the author) they owe their 
* ſecurity to us; not that I doubt 


© either of them, but they both 
* of them very well know, what 


© ſtories and ſurmiſes our ene- 


mies have been actually ſpread- 


© ing to amuſe and intimidate 


the people: They have whil- 
« pered horrible things of blind 
and clancular bargains. But 
* Czſar's wife ought to be un. 
ſpected as well as innocent. 
After examination of this 7 

"hat 


- Phlet, the lords reſolved, * 
there were im it aſſertions and 
inſinuations ſcandalous and 


graſp at a greater power than | 
even their parents, the better - 
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. 2dviſed her majeſty to engage the emperor, the States- ge- 


« geral, and her other allies, to join with her majeſty in 
« prohibiting all intercourſe between the ſubjects of her ma- 
6 jeſty and her allies, and the ſubjeQs of France and Spain; 
« 2nd alſo to concert ſuch methods with the States-general, 
« 25 might moſt effectually ſecure the trade of her ſubjects 
s and her allies.” This addreſs her majeſty readily promiſed 
o comply with, adding, That ſhe was too much con- 
« cerned for the public welfare, to omit any neceſſary pre- 0 
u cautions for the protection of the trade,” T 
On the other hand, the lords having made ſome amend- The lords 
nents to a bill from the commons, for the encouragement roars. ag | 
of privateers,” to which the commons refuſed their concur- May * 
rence; their lordſhips in an addreſs, repreſented to the 
een, . That the ſea preparations of her majeſty's enemies 
« being ſuch as ſeemed not to be intended for encountering 
4 and fighting her royal navy, but rather for making a py- 
« ratical war, to the interruption of commerce, it was, in 
« their opinion, highly requiſite for the public ſervice, that 
her majeſty would give all poſſible encouragement to her 
« ſubjets to arm and ſet out private men of war. And 
« whereas, by the fixth article of the treaty concluded at 
the Hague, between his late majeſty, the emperor, and 
„the States-general, her majeſty was at liberty to take and 
«ſeize lands and cities belonging to the Spaniſh dominions 
« in the Indies, and retain the ſame as her own; their lord- 
« ſhips adviſed her majeſty to grant commiſſions or charters 
© to all perſons, bodies politic or corporate, who ſhould make 
4 ſuch acquiſitions in the Indies, ſubject to ſuch terms and 
conditions, as her majeſty ſhould judge moſt expedient for 
© the good of her kingdoms.” To which the queen an- 
ſwered, That ſhe would take all the care in it ſhe could.” 
— in the courſe of the war, this advice was greatly neg- 
The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being all done, the queen went The parlia- 
in ſtate to the houſe of peers, __ having given the royal ent * 


alſent to ſeveral public and private bills (g), diſmiſſed both xy 2. 


houſes with the following ſpeech : 


' the affections of che ſubjects of * and to diſturb the peace and 
this kingdom from her majeſty, quiet of this Kingdom, 
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ce My lords and gentlemen, 
Cannot conclude this ſeſſion, without repeating my 
hearty thanks to you all, for your great care of the pub- 
lic, and the many marks you have given of your duty ang 


cc 
cc 
cc 


affection to me. 


| (g) Among theſe bills were, 


1. An act to oblige the Jews 
to maintain and provide for their 
Proteſtant children. By which, 


if any Jewiſh parent, in order 


to the compelling his Proteſtant 
child to change his religion, 
ſhall refuſe to allow ſuch a child 
a fitting maintenance ſuitable to 


the ability of the parent, and the 


age and education of the child, 
upon complaint, 1t ſhall be law- 
ful for the lord chancellor to 


make ſoch order for the main- 


tenance of ſuch Proteſtant child 


as he ſhall think fit. 
2. An act ſor continuing the 


impriſonment of Counter, and 
bother conſpirators againſt king 
William. 


3. An act for the relief of 


Proteſtant purchaſers of the for- 


feited eſtates in Ireland, _ 
4. An aQ 'for enlarging the 
time for taking the oath of ab- 
juration, in which was this 
clauſe : „ | 
* That if any perſon or per- 
ſons, at any time after the firſt 
day of March, 1702, ſhall en- 
deavour to deprive or hinder any 


Perſon, who ſhall be the next 
in ſucceſſion to the crown for 


the time being, according to the 
limitations in the act, intitled, 


An aQ for declaring the rights 


* and liberties of the ſubject, 
* and ſettling the ſucceſſion of 
the crown; and according to 
onc other act, iutitled, An act 


princeſs Sophia electreſs and 
ducheſs dowager of Hanover, 


princeſs Sophia, the next in ſuc- 


being, according to the limita- 


ſuch offence ſhall be judged high- 


' tainted, according to the las, 


feitures as in Caſes of high-tics- 


LT ORKNK: 


« And 


for the further limitation of 
* the crown, and better ſecuring 
the rights and liberties of the 
* ſubject,” from ſucceeding after 
the deceaſe of her majeſty to the | 
imperial crown. of this realm, 
and the dominions and territories 
thereunto belonging, according 
to the limitations 1n the before. 
mentioned acts; that is to ſay, 
ſuch iſſue of her majeſty's body, 
as ſhall from time to time be 
next in ſucceſſion to the crown, 
if it ſhall pleaſe God Almighty 
to bleſs her majeſty with iſſue; | 
and, during the time her ma- 
jeſty ſhall have no iſſue, the 


and, after the deceaſe of the (ail 
ceſſion to the crown for the time 
tion of the ſaid acts; and the 
ſame, maliciouſly, adviſedly, 


and directly, ſhall attempt by 
any overt-a& or deed ; every 


treaſon, and the offender or of- 
fenders therein, their aſſeſiors, 
procurers and comforters, know- 
ing the {aid offence to be done, 
being thereof convicted or at- 


and ſtatutes of this realm, fa 
be deemed and adjudged traf- 
tors, and ſhall ſufer pains of 
death, and all loſſes and ter: 


lo.” 
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« And I muſt thank you, gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
« mons, in particular, both for the ſupplies you have given 
« to ſupport me in this neceſſary war, and the proviſions you 
« have made for the debts contracted in the former. Your 
great juſtice, in making good thoſe deficiencies, will be a 
« aſting honour and credit to the nation. I wiſh the diffi- 
« culties they have brought upon us, may be a warning to 
prevent ſuch inconveniencies for the future. 
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« I muſt recommend to you all, in your ſeveral counties, 
« the preſervation of the public peace, and a due execution 


« of the laws. I ſhall always wiſh, that no differences of 
« opinion among thoſe, that are equally affected to my ſer- 
« yice, may be the occaſion of heats and animoſities among 
« themſelves. I ſhall be very careful to preſerve and main- 
« tain the act of toleration, and to ſet the minds of all my 


« people at quiet, My own principles muſt always keep me 


« entirely firm to the intereſt and religion of the Church of 


England, and will incline me to countenance thoſe, Who 


© o n 
« haye the trueſt zeal to ſupport it.” 


Then the lord-keeper, by her majeſty's command, pro- 
voucd the parliament to the 7th of July following. 

The naval preparations in England and Holland were now 
carried on with all poſſible ſpeed ; and, as they raiſed the 
pirits of the confederates, ſo they gave no ſmall alarms 
to France, Spain, and even Portugal; the deſign of the ex- 
edition having been kept ſo ſecret, that it was uncertain 
| which of thoſe three kingdoms was moſt threatencd. France, 


Na val bre- 
parations in 
England aud 
Holland. 
Hiſt, f 
urope, 


Vol. xu. 


having ſent a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war into the Weſt⸗ 
Indies, both to attack the Engliſh plantations, and to bring 
home the Spaniſh galleons, had no ſufficient number of ſhips 
eſt to defend her own coaſts, much leſs to protect thoſe of 
Spain, Whoſe king, in the beginning of the ſpring, was gone 
Into Italy, both to appeaſe the tumults in the kingdom of 


Naples, and to ſhare with the duke of Vendoſme the ex- 


jected honour of forcing prince Eugene to repaſs the moun- 


tans of Tirol. 


And though the king of Portugal gave fair words to the 


mperial miniſters, and to Mr. Methuen, the Engliſh envoy, 


et he began to be apprehenſive, that the allies, having a 


tormidable power at ſea, would uſe more prevailing means 


han a negociation to make him break his late engagements 


ith France. On the 3oth of May, Sir George Rooke, 


2miral of the Engliſh fleet, having hoiſted the union flag on 


bad the Royal Sovereign, came to Spithead, with Sir 


Cloudeſly 
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Cloudeſly Shovel, on board the Queen, and the great ſhip 
that lay at the Nore: And, at the ſame time, rear-admiry 


Fairborne arrived there from Ireland, with a ſquadron 
men of war, having on board four regiments of foot, thy 


were to be part of the land forces, to be commanded by the K 
duke of Ormond, who, on the firſt of June, arrived u nen 
Portſmouth, accompanied by Sir Henry Bellaſis, who was to 7 
ſerve under him, and by admiral Churchill; and, the gen "oy 
day, prince George likewiſe ſet out for that ſea-port. Hy 
The ſame day, the queen went from St. James's to Wing. 4. 
ſor, having appointed Simon Harcourt, Eſq; to be her (olli. l 
citor-general, and conferred the honour of knighthood bot date 
upon him and on Edward Northey, Eſq; the attorney. e. bon 
neral, The day before, out of a juſt regard to the law of Wil be. 
nations, the queen, by proclamation, ordered all ſhips, flop. vet 
ped before the declaration of war, to be diſcharged, an Wl ... 
cauſed another proclamation to be publiſhed, for the encou. ll ; 
© ragement of her ſhips of war and privateers.” And at the WW 0g 
| ſame time her majeſty renewed the commiſſion for the m. no 
nagement of the cuſtoms : and upon her return from Wind- if 
ſor, appointed the lord-lieutenants, the commiſſioners q cor 
trade; for prizes, ſtamp, and ſalt-duties ; and generals of Wl «:{ 
Her land-forees; gave audience to ſeveral foreign miniſters, lat 
and diſpoſed of many places and employments ; and, amony Wi tec 
the reſt, the earl of Marlborough was made maſter of the an 

. ordnance, the honourable John Granville, agen, by" 
ral, William Bridges, maſter ſurveyor, Chriſtopher Mu- ti: 
grave, clerk of the ſame ; and Edward Southwell was ap- WW "i 
pointed ſecretary of ſtate in Ireland, on the reſignation of hu A 
father Sir Robert Southwell. ey "gl 
| The affairs of Scotland began now to be a little embroiled. * 
By an act made ſoon after the revolution, it was provided, 10 
that all princes, ſucceeding to the crown, ſhould take te t. 
coronation- oath before they entered upon their regal dignit!; u 
but no direction was given concerning thoſe who ſhould te Wl t:1 
der it, or the manner in which it ſhould be taken; ſo that, c. 
this being left undetermined, the queen had called togetie! ie 
all the late king's miniſters for that kingdom, and, in tit = 
preſence of about twelve of them, ſhe took the coronation 7 
oath (h). But thoſe who were diſpoſed to cenſure oy 5 
op x. | . thing, th 
tft 


(h) Of this the queen ſent an ſhe was proclaimed, acquairt% 
account in a letter to the privy- them, “ That it having pleaic 
council of Scotland, as ſoon as Almighty God to call ou 


e 0 
By 


dun 
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preſence of ſome deputed for that purpoſe, either by the par- 
lament, or at leaſt by the privy-council of that king- 
En. | 


At the time of king William's deceaſe, the government 
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at 
ere was lodged in the hands of perſons intirely of Revolu- 
don principles; for the earl of Marchmont was lord-chancel- 
to or; the ear! of Melvil lord preſident of the council; the 
nt  Gulke of Qucenſberry lord privy-ſeal ; the earls of Seafield and 
Hyndford ſecretaries of ſtate ; the earl of Selkirk lord regiſter 
. Adam Cockburn, of Ormiſton, treaſurer-depute ; Sir John 
. \laxwel!, of Folock, juſtice-clerk ; Sir James Stuart advo- 
t cate; and all the lords of the treaſury, except the lord Mont- 
. comery, were of the ſame principles. But though the Anti- 
0! Wi kcvolutioners were, in effect, as much enemies to the queen's 
.it to the crown, as that of king William; yet they were 
li crcatly elated at her acceſſion, and flattered themſelves with 
better title to her favour, on account of their zeal for Epiſ- 
de copacy, than the Revolutioners could pretend to, becauſe 
2- WF noſt part of the latter were for Preſbytery, and the reſt ſo in- 
. W wiferent for Epiſcopacy, that they did not think it ought to 
of Wi come in competition with the peace of the nation. The 
ett ſtruggle between theſe two parties was about the par- 
„ment, the fitting of which, in the ſummer, was abſoJutely 
0; hy "ectlary, by reaſon that the funds allotted to ſupport the 
de amy were near expired upon king William's demiſe. Upon 
e- N | 5 | | 
.de life her royal and moſt dear- publiſhan incloſedproclamation, 
b. beloved brother king Wil- ordaining all officers of ſtate, 
bs am, whereby the nn bet counſellors, magiſtrates, and all 
ght to the imperial crown of other otticers, civil and military, 
el. e kingdom of Scotland, con- to act in all things, conform to 
0 form to the act of ſettlement, the commiſlions and inſtructions | 
ts Was devolved upon her . And they had from his late majeſty, 
* taving (according to the peti- until new commiſions could be 
„o of right and grievances) prepared and ſent down. And her 
eu- taken and Baal the coronation- majeſty on this occaſion, at her 
als eth, in preſence of ſeveral of firſt acceſſion to the crown, gave 
her I ber privy-council ; ſhe thought them, and all her good people, 
the to authorize them to con- full aſſurance of her firm reſolu— 
on- aue to meet, and act as her tion, during the whole courſe of 
en WM 7" -council of that her antient her reign, to protect them in 
ne vngdom, until ſhe ſhould fend their religion, laws, and liber- 
Mem a new commiſſion for that tics, and in the eftablſhed go- 
| ett, Moreover, her majeſty vernment of the church, 
aß noriacd and required them to „%% 


Vi, AV; 


> 


" the 
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Anne. the diſcovery of the aſſaſſination- plot, an act had paſſed n 
1702. Scotland, for continuing the parliament that ſhould be then 
in being, ſix months after the death of the king, with twy 
ſpecial clauſes in it. The firſt was, that it fol meet 
twenty days after the death of the king. But the queen 
did, by ſeveral adjournments, continue the parliament 4. 
moſt three months after the king's death, before it wx 
opened. Some faid, that the parliament was by this diff. 
ved, ſince it did not meet upon the day limited by the 28 
to continue it. But there was another proviſo in the a, 
that ſecured to the crown the full prerogative of adjourn. 
ing or diſſolving it within that time. Yet, in oppoſition 
to this, it was acknowledged, that, as to all ſubfequent cep 
of meeting, the prerogative was intire ; but the day that 
was limited, that is, the twenty-hrſt after the king's death, 
| ſeemed to be fixed for the firſt opening of the ſeſſion. The 
ſecond clauſe was a limitation of the power of the patliz- 
ment, during their fitting, that it ſhould not extend to 
the repealing of laws: They were impowered only to 
maintain the Proteſtant religion, and the public peace af 
the country. It was therefore ſaid, that the queen wa 
peaceably obeyed, and the country now in full quiet; ſo that 
there was no need of aflembling the parliament. The end 
of the law being attained, it was ſaid, the law fell of it 
felf, and therefore it was neceſſary to call a new par- 
liament; for the old one, if aſſembled, could have 
no authority, but to ſee to the preſervation of relizion, 
and the peace of the country; their power being limited 
to theſe two heads, by the act that authorized their it- 
ting. In oppoſition to this, it was urged, that the 4, 
which gave them authority to fit as a parliament for ts 
months, gave them the full authority of a parliament: 
That the directing them, to take care of ſome more im- 


| i DT oil 
portant matters, did not hinder their meddling with othe! * 
matters, ſince no parliament can limit a ſubſequent oft. * 
It was likewiſe ſaid, that, ſince the queen was now en. qu 


gaged in a war, the public peace could not be ſecure? Wh 
without ſuch a force, and ſuch taxes to maintain it, »Ml.: | 

the preſent ſtate of affairs required. The duke of Queen 
\ bury, and his party, were for continuing the parlament. 
But the duke of Hamilton, and the others who had oppoſs 
that duke in that laſt parliament, complained highly of ti 1 
Way of proceeding. They ſaid, that they could not ack0% Will « 
ledge this to be a legal parliament, nor ſubmit to it, , 
muſt proteſt againſt it. e e 


5 . Th 
* | OD 3 18 
. | | 
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This was ominous; a reign was to be begun with a par- Anne. 
lament liable to a diſpute ; and from ſuch a breach it was 1702. 


ealy to foreſee a train of miſchief was likely to follow. The 
luke of Hamilton, the marquis of Twedale, the earl of 


Mareſchal, the earl of Rothes, and a great many of the no- 


o and gentry went up to London, and repreſented to the i 

© BY queen, and thoſe in favour with her, their exceptions to all 2 

„be was intended to be done.” Every thing, which they ; 

a ad, was heard calmly ; but the queen was a ſtranger to their 1 

ls, and could not take it upon her to judge of them; and fy 
'- therefore it was determined by the advice of the privy-council 0 
1 HY cf that kingdom. The lords, who came up to oppoſe the I 
ue of Queenſberry, continued to preſs for a new parlia- 5 
u ncot, in which they promiſed to give the queen all that ſne by 
„ could aſk of them, and to conſent to an act of indemnity for 1 
e 1 that was paſſed in the former reign. But it was thought, 1 
ant the nation was in too great a ferment to venture upon ji 
og that ; and ſome more time was neceſſary to prepare matters, f 
os well as men's minds, before a new parliament ſhould be J 
"  Ummoned. Both parties returned to Scotland, and both be- i; 
HY ing ſenſible, that the Preſbyterian intereſt would with its 1 
* veight turn that ſcale, into which it ſhould fall, great pains 1 
ere taken by both ſides to gain that party. On the one | 
"WY hand, they were made to apprehend what a madneſs it would 

* & for them to provoke the queen in the beginning of her 

ee, who might be enough diſpoſed to entertain prejudices 

5 wainſt them; which would be much heightened, if in a 

unt, in which conſcience could not be pretended, they 

p tould engage in a faction againſt her, eſpecially when they 

5 would not ſay, that any cauſe of jealouſy was given; but, on 

5 de contrary, the queen had, in all her public letters, promi- 

Wl © to maintain Preſbytery ; and, though that had given great 

her ence in the late king's time, when thoſe public letters were 


winted, yet now this paſſed without cenſure. The other 
any was as buſy to inflame them. They told them the 
queen was certainly in her heart againſt them: All thoſe, 
bo were now in her confidence, and particularly the earls 
if Rocheſter and Nottingham, were enemies to the Preſbyte- 


in government. Good words were now given them, in 
er to ſeparate them from a national intereſt, knowing 
Nis bs | inter 

rell, that, if they went off from that, and ſo loſt the hearts 


i the nation, they would loſe that in which their chief 
. nength lay The party, that now governed, as ſoon as they 

mould have carried the preſent point by their help, and ren- 
kizd them odious by their concurrence in it, would 


Bba tmengthen 
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Anne. ſtrengthen themſelves at court by entering into the Epiſeoy;] 


1702. 


A ſeſſion of 


parliament 
in Scotland. 
Lock hart's 
hiſt. of Eu- 
rope, Vol. 
VII. 
Burnet, 


hope, that they ſhould enjoy, under her auſpicious reign, 


their lives and fortunes in defence of her majeſty's right 


© fu] fovereigns. But, at the ſame time, that they acknow- | 
ce jedged their ſubmiſhon to her majeſty's authority, they | 
©: thought themſelves bound in duty, by virtue of the obe- 
«© dience they owe to the ſtanding laws of the nation, and 
e becauſe of the regard they ought to have for the rights and 


intereſt, and trying to introduce Epiſcopacy into Scotland: 
which would ſoon be brought about, if the Preſbyterians 
ſhould once loſe their popularity. Thoſe were the methods 


and reaſonings that were uſed on both ſides. 

The parliament met at Edinburgh, according to the 
queen's laſt adjournment, on the gth of June, the duke of 
Queenſberry being appointed high commiſſioner. At the 
opening of it, duke Hamilton demanded to be heard ; and, 


though defired by the lord chancellor to fit ſtill, till the 


queen's commiſſion was read, and the houſe conſtituted, yet 
he perfifled, and faid, both in his own name, and in behalf 
of the other members, who adhered to him, “ That they 
*« were all heartily glad at her majeſty's happy acceſſion to 
„the throne of that kingdom, not merely on the account 
ce becauſe of the many perſonal virtues and royal qualities her 
*« majeſty was endowed with, which gave them grounds to 


all the bleſſings that could attend a nation, which had x 
© gracious and loving ſovereign united with a dutiful and 
© gbedient people. That they were reſolved to ſacrifce 


* againſt all her enemies whatever, and had all the deference 
© and reſpect for her majeſty's government and authority, 
© that was due from loyal ſubjects to their rightful and law- 


« libertics of their fellow-ſubjects, to declare their opinion 
« as to the legality of this meeting, That they did not taink 


c themſelves warranted by law to fit and act any longer as a | 
„ parliament ; and that, by ſo doing, they ſhould incur the | 
« hazard of lofing their lives and fortunes, if their proceed. 
c jngs ſhould come to be queſtioned by ſubſequent pati 
.. 6: ments. 
| ſons of their diſſenting from the proceedings of the other 
members, who thought themſelves empowered to fit and act 
as a parliament, and was as follows: “ Foraſmuch as, Þ! 
« the fundamental laws and conſtitution of this kingdom, al. 
« parliaments do diſſolve by the death of the king or quee"» 
except in ſo far as innovated by the 17th act of the bi 
„ ſeſſion of king William's parliament laſt in being, at hs 
| us 1 n 4 deceaſe 


5 


He then read a paper, which contained the rea- 


« that it was her undoubted right by deſcent, but likewiſe | 
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« deceaſe to meet and act what ſhould be needful for the Anne. 
defence of the true Proteſtant religion, as now by law 1702. 


” « eſtabliſhed, and maintaining the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
N « as ſettled by the claim of right, and for preſerving and ſe- U 


« curing the peace and ſafety of the kingdom; and, ſceing Y 
« that the ſaid ends are fully ſatisfied by her majeſty s ſuo- | 
« ceſhon to the throne, whereby the religion and peace of 
« the kingdom are ſecurec, we conceive ourſelves not now. 
« warranted by the law to meet, fit, or act, and therefore 
« do diflent from any thing, that ſhall be done or acted.” 
Then the duke and ſeventy-nine of the members, having ta- 
ken inſtruments, withdrew out of the houſe, and left the 
ahers, who were an hundred and twelve, to fit and act by 
themſelves 3 and, as they all paſſed from the parliament- 
houſe to the Croſs-Keys- Tavern near the Croſs, they were 
pplauded by the loud acclamations of an infinite number of 
jeople of all ranks and degrees. 

Notwithſtanding the ſeceſſion of ſo many members, the 
luke of Queenſberry's commiſſion to be high commiſſioner 
vas read, as was alſo the queen's letter to the parliament, 
dated May the 15th, declaring, in the firſt place, the reaſon 
of this meeting, and her majeity's © firm reſolution to main- 
tain and protect her ſubjects in the full poſſeſſion of their 

' religion, laws, and liberties, and of the Preſpyterian go- 
' vernment of the church.“ Then acquainting them with 
% the juſt cauſes of declaring war againſt the French king, 
* and earneſtly recommending to them, both the providing 
competent ſupplies for maintaining ſuch a number of 
forces, as might be neceſſary for diſappointing the enemy's 
deſigns, and preſerving the preſent happy ſettlement: And 
the conſideration of an Union between the two kingdoms _ 
* of England and Scotland, which was recommended by 
them to the late king.“ The ſeveral points of this letter 
were inforced by the ſpeeches of the duke of Queenſberry, 
ad of the earl of Marchmont; and, the parliament being 
met again on the 11th of June, they proceeded to appoint 
committees for ſecurity of the kingdom, for controverted 
clections, for drawing up an anſwer to her majeſty's letter, 
and for reviſing the minutes. Then overtures were read for 
the following acts, viz. An act recognizing her majeſty's 

royal wa (a): An act for * the "Th 2 


(a) In this act, beſides "the: 8 14. B. do, in the ſincerity 
exth of allegiance, Was this of of my heart, afiert, acknow- 
aſurance: , led be. Jags declare, that her 
4. 1 wegen 
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conformable to all her majeſty's deſires, and x aa e 


ould | 
_ © increaſe and ſtrengthen their care and zeal for her majeſty'; 


--.TTHE-H1$-T-ORY 
© Judicature, called the ſeſſion: An act, declaring this pre. 


© ſent meeting of parliament to be a Jawful and free meetins 


© of parliament, and diſcharging any perſon to diſown, quar. 
rel, or impugn the dignity and authority thereof, under the 
c penalty of high treaſon : And an act for ſecuring the true 
6 Proteſiant religion and Preſbyterian church government. 
Which were read the firſt time, and the next day paſſed, 


and touched with the ſceptre. Six days after the parliament' 


anſwer to the queen's letter was read and approved, being 
c that groundleſs ſeceſſion of ſome of their members 


6 ſervice.” TT” Fu. 

On the other hand, the diſſenting members, of whom duke 
Hamilton was the chief, having prepared an addreſs to the 
queen, to juſtify their proceedings, and ſent up the ſame by 
the lord Blantire, the queen poſitively refuſed to receive it, 
though ſhe was pleaſed to allow his lordſhip's acceſs to her, 
Having well weighed this aftair, ſhe reſolved to adhere to the 


_ parliament convened by her authority, and in a letter to 


them, dated at St. James's, June 17, and read to the houſe 
on the 23d, * reſolved to own and maintain this preſent ſeſ- 
< ſion of parliament, and the dignity and authority of the 
« ſame, and of her high-commiſſioner, againſt all oppoſers. 


In the mean time, the parliament proceeded, and, on the 


19th of June, © an act for a ſupply of ten months ceſs upon 


all land- rents' received the royal aſſent; but, when this 


tax came afterwards to be levied, near one half of the Scots 


nation refuſed to pay the ſame ; ſo that, in many places, the 


government was obliged to ule forcible methods to raiſe it. It 
is alſo remarkable, that ſome days before Sir Alexander Bruce 


was expelled the houſe, on account of a ſpeech made on the 


11th of June, wherein, among other things, he affirmed, 
that “ Preſbytery was inconſiſtent with monarchy ; that it 


maintained a conſtant oppoſition to the rightful ſovereign; 


© majeſty queen Anne is the only * heart and hand, maintain and 


© lawful, undoubted ſovercign * defend her majeſty's title and 


* of this realm, as well * de * povernment, again? thc pre- 
* jure,” that is, of right, as * de * tended prince of Wales, nd 


facto, that is, in the poſſeſ- his adherents, and all other 


* ſton and exerciſe of the go- * enemies, who, either by open 


* vernment. And therefore I do or ſecret attempts, ſhall diſturb 
* lincerely and faithfully promiſe or diſquiet her majeſty in the 


* and engage, that I will with * poſſeſſion and exerciſe thereof. 


„ 
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OF ENGLAND. 
« and, like vice and hypocriſy, and the other peſts of man- 
«kind, it ſpread and flouriſhed moſt in turbulent times of 


Ws anarchy and rebellion ; and that he did not wonder, that 


their predeceſſors, in cold blood, and taught by woful ex- 
« perience, preferred order and decency, in the houſe of 
« God, to the pride and infallibility of a pope in every 
« pariſh.” And, the dean and faculty of advocates having 

d a vote among themſelves in favour of the proteſtation 


Ind addreſs of the diſſenting members, declaring, that they 


( wvere founded upon, and in the terms of the laws of this 
kingdom,” they were upon that account, charged and pro- 
keuted by the lord advocate before the parliament, where, 
er long debates upon the matter, they were ſeverely repri- 
minded; but the nation was inraged to ſee that ſociety at- 
ucked, for declaring their opinion in a point of law, rela- 


conſequently the liberty and right of the ſubject. 

On the 25th of June, the royal aſſent was given to © an 
union between the two kingdoms ;* though ſome members 
Giſented from it, becauſe they could not get a clauſe inſerted 
nit about the Preſbyterian church- government. 


The ſucceſſion to the crown having been ſettled in Eng- 
and by two acts of parliament on the houſe of Hanover, af- 


n the houſe were unanimous enough in other points, yet 


'rently in ſuch a ſtrangely made newly come to the crown, and 


volutioners were at the helm expect little thanks, if ſhe af- 
0 affairs, and acted without * terwards ſhould favour the in- 
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Anne. 

1702. 
36 


ing to the foundation and conſtitution of parliament, and 


act for enabling her majeſty to appoint commiſſioners for an 


ter her majeſty and her iſſue, in the Proteſtant line, and no 
thing of this nature having been done in Scotland, the earl of 
larchmont thought it proper to propoſe it at this time, and, 
| contrary to the advice of his friends, and even the commands 
the high- commiſſioner, preſented, an act for abjuring the 
' pretended prince of Wales.” But, though ſuch as continued 


ley could not agree in this (b) : and, the party, who op- 


bv) Mr. Lockhart, in his Me- no inſtructions concerning it. 
dors, Page 16, tells aus, That * Secondly, The uncertainty _ 
may be thought ſtrange, how affairs would go in Eng- 
that this act did not paſs cur- land. The queen was but 


'* meeting, and when ſuch not well fixed in the throne; | 
enunently famous and zealous * and they foreſaw they might 


ay to controul them. And * tereſt of the diſtreſſed royal 
| prefume the reaſons were: Ay: And I have reaſon 
Firſt,” the commiſſioners had * to believe, that the queen and 
ITY * ner 
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Anne. poſed the ſettling of the ſucceſſion at this time (which they dl. 
1702. ledged would be an obſtacle rather than an encouragement tg 
——— the deligned union) attempting to admit the diſſenting men. 


bers into the houſe to their aſſiſtance, the aigh-commithoner, 


fearing the il] conſequences of this procedure, thought fit, on 
the 3ath of June, to adjourn the parliament to the 18th gf 
Auguſt, having returned them thanks for their chearfulneſz 
and unanimity in their proceedings. And, as ſoon as the 
parliament was adjourned, the leading men of the different 
parties haſtened to London, to make their ſeveral repreſents. 
tions of things to the queen and her miniſters, 
Commiſſion- 


ers to treat 
of an union. 
Hiſt. of Eu- 
rope, Vol. 


VII. 


The queen, purſuant to the power given her by adds of 
parliament of both Av, Es appointed commiſſioners for 
ctween England and Scotland (c. 


The 


treating about an union 


© her Engliſh miniſtry were then 


« inclined to keep the ſucceſſion 
in Scotland open, as a check 


and aweband upon the Whigs, 
* And family of Hanover. And, 


* laſily (as they pretended af- 


_ © terwardsin England) that par- 


« ]jament's title to act was con- 


© troverted, and had ſo little au- 
© thority in the nation, as it was 


© not fit to venture upon it, there 


The carl of Burlington, 
The earl of Nottingham, 
The earl of Rocheſter, 


The earl of Marlborough, 


The earl of Scarborough, 
The biſhop of London, 


Sir Charles Hedges, 


The chief juſtice Holt, 

The chief juſtice Trevor, 
Sir lohn Lewiſon Gower, 
Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 


being reaſon to believe few Sir John Cook, L. L. D. 
would have complied with it, Robert Harley, 
* and every body almoſt been Charles Godolphin, 


© highly diſguſted. For theſe 


and the like reaſons, it is poſ- 
* fible, I ſay, the commiſſioners 


© and other courtiers reſolved to 
* wave entering upon the mat- 


(c) The commiſſioners for 
England were, 


be archbiſhop of Canter- 


Samuel Clarke, 
Stephen Waller, L. L. D. 


bury, The earl of Hyndford, 

Lord-Keeper Wright, The carl of Leven, 

The earl of Pembroke, The viſcount Tarbat, 
The marquis of Normanby, 'The viſcount Stair, 
The duke of Devonſhire, _ The lord Galway, 


The duke of Somerſet, 
| The earl of Jerſey, | 


The lord Boyle, 


Sir James Stuart, 


The commiſſioners of Scct. 
land were, . 
The duke of Queenſbern, 
The duke of Argyle, 

The marquis of Annandale, 
The marquis of Lothian, 
The earl of Seafield, 
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A. The commiſſioners met, for the firſt time, on the 22d of Anne. 


12 WH 0Qober, at the Cock-pit, where, after reading both com- 
m- nifons, lord-keeper Wright made a ſhort ſpeech on the oc- 
er, WT cafion of their meeting, and was anſwered by the duke of 
or Queenſberry. . 


the queen, to the 1oth of November; but, about the 20th 
of the ſame month they met again; and, notwithſtanding, 
ſme previous objections made by the lord-keeper to the vali- 
ty of the Scots commiſſion, they fully adjuſted the prelimi- 
naries, of which this was one of the moſt conſiderable, That 
nothing agreed on amongſt themſelves ſhould be binding, 
« except it be ratified by her majeſty, and the reſpective par- 
« laments of both nations; and that, except all the heads 
& propoſed for the treaty were agreed to, no particular thing 
agreed on ſhould be binding.” The lord keeper then pro- 
poſed on the part of the Engliſn, That the two kingdoms 


« limitations, according to the acts of ſettlement.” And the 


27 


« and privileges. 
zpreed to; and the queen, to quicken matters, came, on 


| Scots commiſſioners had given in fix propoſals, on which 


«* ſhould be inſeparably united into one monarchy under her 
& majeſty and her heirs and ſucceſſors, and under the ſame 


1702. 


As there was not a Quorum of the Scots commiſſioners ar- 
med in town, their meeting was adjourned, by a letter from 


duke of Queenſberry propoſed on the part of the Scots, 
That both nations ſhould be united in one monarchy, and 
“one parliament, with a mutual communication of trade 
The propoſal of the Engliſh was readily 


the 14th of December, and made a ſpeech to them. The 


ſome conſiderations, as a ſubject matter of debate, were de- 
wered by the Engliſh commiſſioners (d). But, when the 


Sir George Maxwell, (d) The ſubſtance of the fix 
Sir James Smallet, propoſals given in by the Scots 
Sir Alexander Douglaſs, commiſſioners was as follows: 

| Sir David Dalrymple, 1. That there ſhould be a free 
Sir Patrick Johnſtown, trade betwixt the two kingdoms | 
Mr. Montgomery, without diſtinction, 2. That 


Mr. Scrimſer, 
Dr. Davenant was appointed ſhould be adjuſted for both. 3. 


the Scots. Hiſt. of Europe, ficedom as to the plantation- 
VII. 8 trade, and be uader the ſame 


5 both ſhould be liable to an equal 
The provoſt of Aberdeen, impoſition for export and im- 
N 8 port; and that a book of rates 


ſecretary to the Engliſh commiſ- That the ſubjects and ſhipping + 
loners, and Robert Pringle to of both kingdoms have an equal 


| IC u- | 
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THE ie 
Anne. Scots commiſſioners gave in their propoſals for preſerving the 

rights and privileges of their company trading to Africa and 
the Indies, ſuch difficulties aroſe, as put a ſtop to all farther 
progreſs, and nothing more was done upon this commiſſion, 


regulation. 4. That the act of 
navigation, and all others in 
both kingdoms, inconſiſtent 
with the ſaid pgopoſals, be re- 
ealed. 
age be burthened with 
the debts contracted by the 
other before the union; and 


that the equality of impoſition, 


in the ſecond propoſal, be un- 
derſtood with an exception of 
the impoſitions laid on and ap- 
propriated by the parliament of 
England for payment of their 
debts; or, if an equality of im- 
poſition on trade be thought ne- 
ceſſary, that there be allowed 
to Scotland an equivalent. 6. 


That the former propoſals were 


made without prejudice to the 


companies or manufactures of 


either kingdom, which are re- 

ferred to the further conſidera- 
tion and progreſs of this treaty. 
The conſiderations on theſe pro- 


. poſals delivered by Engliſh com- 


That there ſhould be * a free 


miſſioners were theſe: As to the 


_ firſt article, the lord commiſ- 
ſioners for England agreed, 


trade for the native commo- 
© dities of the growth, product, 


© and manufacture of both, with 


an exception as to wool and 
© ſheep-fells, and with equal du- 


ties on home-conſumptions re- 


_ * ſpectively ; and that the ma- 


To the ſecond they defired there 
might be added, That the 
dame impoſition and prohibi- 


ſters, mariners, and . of 
* Scotland be under the ſame pe- 
nalties as thoſe of England.” 


That the plantation-trade waz 
5. That neither of the 


© other particulars, which ſhould 


© that in this article there ſhould 


agreed, That the act of navi. 
« gation be accommodated to 


thought it contradicted what was 
There was no duty on trade, 


except ſome of the funds of 


© private debts ; and tho' thote 


land had taſted the benefit of 
that war, by the oppolition 


_ © pleat union, which could not 


_ © unleſs there were the ſame 
duty in both kingdoms on fo. 


which 


* tion ſhovld be the ſamein both 
Das to the import and export. 
To the third their lord ſhips ſaid, 


the property of England, and 
* of ſuch conſequence as not to 
* be communicated, till the 


be thought neceſſary to the 
© union, were adjuſted; and | 


be proviſion made, that Scotſi- 
men be liable to be preſſed in 
* time of war for her majefty's 
* ſervice.” To the fourth they 


the union. To the fifth, they 


agreed in the ſecond; and ſaid, 


* the civil government, but 
* what was appropriated to pay 


* debts were contracted by a long 
war, entered into more part- 
« cularly for the preſervation of 
* England and the dominions 
* thereto belonging; yet Scot- 


made to the growth and power 
of France; and that Scotland 
would be abundantly compen- 
* ſated for that burden by a com- 


abe eſtabliſhed with equality, 


* reign and home conſumption: 
But how the money ailing 
from thence in Scotland ſhow 


he queen, as will hereafter be ſeen. | | 
ſreland was now put under lords juſtices, named by the 
| of Rocheſter. The earl of Mount-Alexander, major- Aﬀairs of 
eral Erle, and Thomas K nightly, were appointed lords * 
ices, in the room of the archbiſhop of Dublin and the earl 
Drogheda, whom the lord Rocheſter had left in the go- 
unment of that kingdom. Mean time, the truſtees for the 
lrfeited eſtates continued ſtill in their former authority. 


1702. 


been concerted with the late king before his ſickneſs, and Varnet. 
ns ſet on foot the week he died. The deſign was well laid, 
ad the execution managed with great ſecrecy. The old 
hike of Zell, and his nephew the elector of Brunſwick, 
urched in perſon with an army, that was rather inferior in 
ength to that of the duke of Wolfembuttle. They entered 
heir country, while their troops were diſperſed in their quar- 
They ſurprized ſome regiments of horſe, and inveſted 
bth Wolfembuttle and Brunſwick at once, and cut off all 
nmunication between them. Having them at this diſad- 
ntage, they required them to concur in the common coun- 
ts of the empire; to furniſh their quota for its defence, and 


+ cw Fo © Fo 3 ow — ww 
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i Wh kccp up no more troops than were conſiſtent with the ſafety 

e, Wh their neighbours, For it was well known, that the 
of Wheateſt part of their men were ſubſiſted with French pay, 
nt 


nd that they had engaged themſelves to declare for France, 
oon as it ſhould be required. Duke Rodolph, the elder 
other, was a learned and pious prince; but, as he was ne- 
r married, ſo he had transferred the government to the care 
of Wii's brother duke Anthony, who was of a temper very dif- 
n; Whirent from his brother's. He could not bear the advance- 
b. Wnt of the houſe of Hanover, and therefore, in oppoſition 
of chem, entered into the intereſts of France. But, being 
on W's ſurprized, he went away in diſcontent, and his brother 
oke through all thoſe meaſures, in which he had involved 
imfelf. In conjunction with duke Anthony, the duke of 
e-Gotha had entered into the ſame engagements with 


„ee applied, or what equiva- burden for the ſupport of the 
ne at ſhould be allowed the government in peace and war. 
ots for it, might be ſettled, « For the fixth propoſal, they 
wen their lordſhips came to * deſired it might be further ex- 

1 ropole what proportion Scot- * plained.” Hiſt, of Europe, 
p and ſhould bear of the public VII. 461. ns 
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ich was annulled by the new Scottiſh parliament called by Anne. 


While affairs was in this ſituation at home, the firſt ſtep Aﬀain in | 
ut was made beyond fea, was by the houſe of Hanover. It Germany. | 
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Anne. France, but was now forced to fall into the common inte;et 
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The war in 
Poland, Ibid, 


iſſue of that war. The king of Sweden was engaged in it 


the ambaſſadors of Poland, and marched on to Warſay; 


moned thoſe Palatines, who adhered to him, to attend him, 
When the king of Sweden came to Warſaw, he ſent to the 
_ cardinal primate to ſummon a dyet for chuſin 


Atreaty with 
dhe houſe of Bavaria. The court of Vienna entered into ſeveral nego- 
tiations with the elector of Bavaria, but without any effect; WW be: 


Bavaria. 
| Burnet, 


there was no hope of treating a peace, though it was endes. | 
voured both by England and the States-general. His Swe tt 


was very apprehenſive of the conſequences of this war, which 
was now in the neighbourhood of Pruſſia; and the king df 
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of the empire. N 

Thus all the north of Germany was united, and ready u 
declare againſt France: Only the war of Poland was ſo ger 
them, that they were obliged to continue armed, and ſee the 


with ſuch a determined oppoſition to king Auguſtus, thy 


majeſty ſeemed to have accuſtomed himſelf to fatigue an 
danger; fo that he grew to love both; and though the Mu. 
covites had fallen upon the frontiers of Sweden, where th 

had gained ſome advantages; yet even that could not diver 
him from carrying on the war in Poland. A dyet was ſun- 
moned in that kingdom, but it broke up in confuſion, wit. 
out coming to any concluſion ; only they ſent ambaſſadors u 
the king of Sweden to treat of a peace. The king of Pruſa 


Sweden threatened to invade Saxony with the troops, that he 
had in Pomerania, which could not be done but through hi 
territories. The king of Sweden delayed giving audience iu 


upon which the king of Poland retired to Cracow, and ſum- 


Z a new king; 
which was going further than the reſentments of the Pole: 
yet carried them. But the progreſs of this affair will appea: 
in its proper place. 1 


All Germany was now united, except the two brothers cl 


for that elector ſeemed only to hearken to their propoſitions, Wi bz 
that he might make the better terms with France. Til rr: 


elector of Cologne put Liege, and all the places he had on Wl by 


the Rhine, into the hands of the French, except Bonne; Wi x: 
which, it was ſaid, he kept with the view of being able b 
make peace with the emperor, by putting that in his polle!- c 


| fion, though he was prevailed on afterwards to deliver ti 


likewiſe to the French. In this conduct the elector ace Bil + 


_ againſt all the advice of his council; and, as the dean OB 


Liege was making ſome oppoſition to him, he was ſeizes of, 


and carried away priſoner in a barbarous manner. The ces, 
tor, to excuſe his admitting the French into his country, I 
Ce To: 5 „„ dein 
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eg, that he only deſired the aſſiſtance of ſome of the Anne. 
Pops of the circle of Burgundy, to ſecure his dominions; 1702. 


s France was not aſhamed of the ſlighteſt pretences, ſo — 

e t2ught her allies to make excuſes unbecoming the dignity 

the princes. bs oe 

It Thus the confederates ſeemed to begin the war againſt Poſture of af- 
ha WW -nce under many and great diſadvantages : Beſides, that wn in _ 

| | 3 | 4 eginning 0 
<-: electors of Bavaria and Cologne had declared for France, e var. 
me elector of Saxony, king of Poland, on account of his 

ing r with Sweden, was hindered from ſending his full pro- 


tion of troops, a prince of the houſe of Bourbon was now 
the throne of Spain (which had formerly acted in concert 
Ii England and Holland) a French army had over- run the 
due of Milan; and, to this army, the duke of Savoy (en- 
med to France by the double marriage of his two daughters) 

kd joined his forces. The emperor had ſent his veteran 
tops under the command of prince Eugene, to keep the 
French at a bay in Italy; and all the Spaniſh towns on the 
fontiers of Holland were garriſoned by French ſoldiers. But 
jwithſtanding all theſe viſible diſadvantages, by the wife and 
feady councils of England, the prudent management of the 
whlic treaſury, the juſt meaſures concerted by the earl of 
Marlborough with foreign powers, the bravery and reſolution _ 
of the confederate troops, and the experience and good con- 
(ut of their commanders, it was ſoon concluded by ail, who 
were judges of fuch matters, that the allies would, in the 
end, prove an over- match tor France. „„ 
Negotiations were ſtill carried on in ſeveral courts. 
Mr. Methuen was ſent to try the court of Portugal; and he 
quickly returned with full aſluranccs of a neutrality, and a 
freedom of trade in the ports of that kingdom; and, as inſi- 
nuations were given of a diſpoſition to go further, upon a 
better proſpect and better terms, he was immediately ſent 
beck to urge that matter as far as it would go. The pope 
pretended he would keep the neutrality of a common father, 
dut his partiality to the French appeared on many oceaſions; 
ſet the court of Vienna had that veneration for the Holy See, 
tat they contented themſelves with expoſtulating, without 
carrying their reſentments farther. The Venetians and the 
breat duke followed the example ſet them by the Pope, 
tough the Venetians did not eſcape fo well, for their coun- 
ui fuffered on both hands. e 
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Anne. The firſt ſtep of the war was to be made in the name of d. 
1702. elector Palatine, in the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert (e), which had 
been put into the hands of the French king by the eleCtor of 
26 oe of Cologne, and which, whilſt in their hands, expoſed both the 
ert. Hifl. of Circle of Weſtphalia and the dominions of the States; forthe; 
Europe, Vol. places on the Whall, being in no good condition, lay openyy 
2 the excurſions of that garriſon. The trenches had beer 
1. opened before this town on the 18th of April; and the cat 
of the ſiege committed to the prince of Naſſau Saarbrugh (de. 
clared the emperor's marſhal de camp) under whom the 
Dutch ferved as auxiliaries to the emperor, the States not hz. 
ving declared war againſt France. Another army of the 
Dutch was formed under the earl of Athlone, and lay in th: 
duchy of Cleve to cover the ſiege ; and a third, commande{ 
Succeſs of ge- by general Cohorn, broke into Flanders, forced and demo- 
neralCohorn, liſhed the lines between the two forts of St. Donat and Iii. 


bella, which the enemy had been many morths raiſing with 


reat labour and expence, and laid the greateſt part of the 


Chatellanie of Bruges under contribution. However, akt: 
| theſe ſucceſſes, upon the approach of the marquis de Bedmu 
and the count de Ja Motte, with the French troops under 
their command, which were ſuperior in number to him, Co- 
horn was forced to retire under the walls of Sluys ; but, to 
prevent the enemy's taking fort Donat, he firſt laid the coun- 
try under water, and forced the Spaniards to retire towards 
| Ghent. | J 
| Motions of Marſhal de Boufflers, having drawn his troops together, 
the French and laid up great magazines in Ruremond and Venlo, palled 
ae the Macſe with his whole army, and, the duke of Burgundy 
coming poſt from Paris to command it, the States were ap- 
prehenſive, that ſo great a prince would, at his firſt appear- 
- ance, undertake ſomething worthy of himſelf, and, beileving 


le) Keyſerſwaert is a town lick (or Juliers) to the nora. 
below Duſſeldorp, on the Rhine, The French poſſeſſed themſelves 
mean, but well fortified; and of it for cardinal Furſtemburgh 
did belong to the elector of Co- in 1688, but the late electot of 
logne. It had a broad ditch, Brandenburgh retook it in de 
very regular fortifications, and year 1689, and delivered it 
high walls faced with brick: As the elector of Cologne, who n 
alſo the countericarp, which was 1701 received a French garriſon 
in a very good condition. It is into it, Which continued there 


ſeated on the north of the till it was taken by the arm) of 


\ Rhine, fix German miles be- the allies. It is now ſubje&t 0 
tween Cologne tothe north-weſt, the duke of Neuburg. 
and the ſame diſtance from Gu- 


4 
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nen into that place. 

The ſending away ſo large a detachment, the auxiliary 
woops from Germany not coming fo ſoon as expected, and 
ontrary winds having ſtopped a great part of our army, were 
de occaſions, that the earl of Athlone was not ſtrong enough 
enter into action with the marſhal de Boufflers. He en- 
amped therefore at Clarenbeck, between Nimeguen and 
(lere, to watch his motions ; and, while Boufflers lay at 
7anſen near Cleve, the earl, having detached major-general 
Dampre with a thouſand horſe towards the enemy, he hap- 
rened to meet a party of about fix hundred French horſe, 


of about thirty troopers and dragoons. 


and on the 20th, the befiegers did great execution by the 


made a vigorous ſally, with deſign to ruin the works of the 
tellegers. The Dutch repulſed them twice with great bra- 


relief, coming up, the enemy were, in their turn, conſtrained 
w retire with great precipitation. On the 21ſt and 22d the 
enemy made two ſallies more, but with much the ſame ſuc- 


hundred French were poſted, who had built ſeveral works 
and fortifications, and had two ſeveral batteries there. Upon 
the approach of our men, they fired very briſkly ; but the 
pnnce of Anhalt Deſſau, who commanded, managed the 
fair with that prudence and valour, that the French, after 
a whole day's reſiſtance, being ſummoned to yield, or run 
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whom he attacked and totally defeated, killing two hundred 
on the ſpot, and taking as many priſoners, with the loſs only 


rery ; but, not being ſuccoured in time, and being inferior 
tothe enemy, they were forced to quit their poſt, and make 
a tetreating fight, till at length the cavalry, deſigned for their 


cels, and iu the latter were purſued to the countericarp, lea- 
ing a great number of dead and wounded men upon the ſpot; _ 
and at the ſame time the brigadier, who commanded them, 
was taken priſoner. On the 23d, in the morning, twelve 
hundred Pruſſians attacked an iſland in the Rhine, about ſix 
hundred paces broad, a little below the town, in which two 
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te deſign might be upon Maeſtricht, threw twelve thouſand Anne. 


1702. 


The ſiege of Keyſerſwaert went on but ſlowly. The Progrels of 


trenches had been opened on the 18th of April with little loſs; we fege of 


Keyſerſwa- 


ert. 


bombs which they threw into the town. But the enemy Broderick. 


the hazard of being put to the ſword, mutined againſt their 
officers, and, throwing down their arms, ſurrendered at dif- 
cretion. The commander in chief was ſo enraged at this, 
that he laid violent hands upon himſelf; and the reſt of the 
cfcers, attempting to make their eſcape in a little boat, were 
ax led, except a captain and a licu'enant, The next day, 


Apul 
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April 24, the beſiegers carried their trenches within two hug; 
dred paces of the town, and had four batteries continua 
firing, with which they had made conſiderable breaches in 
the rampart, ſo that they intended to make an attack upon 
the counterſcarp ; for which purpoſe a good number of fic. 
cines and wool-packs were prepared, it being thought, that 


by thoſe proceedings the town would ſoon ſurrender, Hon. 


ever, the confederates were very much miſtaken in their cal. 
culation; for, though they propoſed at firſt to be maſters of 
that place in three weeks, they found it held out near tw 
months, and had like to have proved a bad beginning of x 
new war. For count 1allard, having poſted himſelf with 
his flying camp, on the other fide of the Rhine, fired from 


_ thence with ſo much {ucceis, that the beſiegers, notwith 


ſtanding their intrenchments, were very much incommoded, 
and had, beſides, the mortification to ſee the beſieged ſuc- 


coured from that camp with troops, ammunition, and all ne. 


| ſure 9, N. S. 


put flame and ſmoke : Bur ar length the beſte 


ceſſary refteſhment, which, with the exceſſive rains that ſwelled 


the Rhine, to the great prejudice of the aſſailants, occaſioned 
the length of the ſiege. However, all this while the beſieper; 
cannonaded the town, and battered the outward fortifications 
with forty-eight great guns, and thirty mortars ; fo that it 
was almoſt reduced to aſhes, when they reſolved to make: 
general attack on the counterſcarp and ravelin. This they 
executed with unparalleled bravery. The conflict was oblti- 
nate and bloody, for nothing was to be ſeen for two hours, 


ged were con- 


ſtrained to give ground, and leave the beſiegers maſters bot 


of the ravelin and the counterſcarp, upon which they imme- 


diately lodged themſelves. Ihe prince of Naſlau Saarburgh 
performed prodigies of valour, giving his orders with great 


The town 
ſurrenders, 
In, 15. 


contempt ot the danger, and admirable prefence of mind; 
and all the other officers and ſoldiers behaved them ſelves in 
this action beyond expectation. This advantage, however, 
colt the contederates very dear (f); for they had fix hundred 
and eighty men killed, and one thouſand nine hundred and 


two wounded in the action; but it likewile ſo much weak. 
_ened the garriſon, that they were forced to capitulate, and 


obtained honourable terms.. "Lhe tortifications were rams 
according to agreement. | 


F (f) Father Daniel, in his than they would have loft in 1 


* Hiſtorical Journal of the Reign pitched battle, to the number 0! 
* of Lewis xl V, aſſerts that this ſeven or eight thouſand. 
place coſt the ailies more men 8 
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Upon the taking of the counterſcarp, count Tallard, find- Anne. 
ge that he could be of no farther ſervice to the beſieged, 1702. 
"ined the grand army under the command of the duke f 


Burgundy, which, by the calling in of all their other detach- 


ments, and particularly of the French king's houſhold-troops, 
became greatly ſuperior to that of the contederates under the 


arl of Athlone ; and they were ſo ſenſible of it, that they 


reſolved to put it in execution, without delay, the following 


deen, of which they had for ſome time before boaſted. 


On the 10th of June, N. S. the marſhal de Boufflers de- An attempt 
camped from Zanten, and directed his march, without found vpon Nimes 


if trumpet or beat of drum, through the plains of Goch to- 


Broderick, 


wards Mooker-Hyde, cloſe by Nimeguen, with a view to Burnet, 


cet between the confederate army and that city, and fo to 
cut them off from their proviſions, ammunition, and forage. 
Upon this the earl of Athlone, having early information of 
the enemy's motion, and diſcovering their deſign, called a 
council of general officers, wherein it was unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, that the confederates ſhould begin their march that 


evening. The baggage was accordingly ſent to Nimeguen, 


aud, after ſeveral marches and regulations, the earl about 


break of day received particular intelligence of the ſtrength of 
the enemy, and cauſed the cavalry to be drawn up in order 
of battle to cover the march of the infantry. About eleven _ 
in the morning, the French horſe advanced in great numbers, 
with the houſhold-troops at their head, and preſſed upon the 
carl, who behaved himſelf with great reſolution. However, 

2 the confederate ſquadrons were wheeling, the French 
troops puſhed them upon the foot, and put two or three bat- 
ons into confuſion ; but, by the conduct of the general 


oficers, the enemy was ſoon repulſed. On the other fide 
tiexe happened an encounter between ſome of the ſquadrons 
r the French king's houſhold, ſome Daniſh ſquadrons, and 
lome of the earl of Athlone's carabineers, who ſo remarkably 


itinguiſhed themſelves upon this occaſion, that the French 

| vere repulſed, though with conſiderable loſs on both ſides. 
. "3 6 ; 

y this time, the confederates were got under the cannon of 


Nimeguen, which, ſoon after, began to play upon the enemy, 
2nd the burghers ſignalized themſelves on this occaſion in an 


ttraordinary manner; for, though they had not a gunner in 
"town, they managed their artillery with great ſucceſs, 
l he Engliſh, who had the honour to cloſe the retreat, main- 
tuned their poſt in excellent order, being aſſiſted by the 
nee of Wirtemberg, who put a ſtop to the houthold-troops, 


” 


* 
Yy 
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,ich were advanced very near them, and preparing [Oo 
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Anne. charge them towards the end of their march. Twenty bat. 
1702. talions of foot were poſted in the outworks of Nimeguen, 


Landau 8 


veſted. 


I. ower Alſatia, upon the con- 


rates. 


and the whole army was under arms all that night, as wx 
the enemy likewiſe. The next morning a great body of 
French horſe and foot advanced towards the allies, as if they 
intended to attack them; but this they did only to cover the 


march of their own army, which filed off towards Cleve, 
venting their rage at the diſappointment upon the defence. 
Teſs country, which they rifled and laid waſte, deftroying the 


park of Cleve, and all the delicious walks and- avenues of 
that charming place. Thus was marſhal Boufflers difay. 
pointed in his deſign upon Nimeguen, which, if taken, mul 
have been followed with very fatal conſequences, for the 


French would have penetrated into the very heart of the 


United Provinces: It was but indifferently provided for an 


attack, and the ſcheme was well laid againſt it, and wanted 
but little of being punctually executed, the enemy miſſing but 


half an hour of arriving in the outworks before the confede- 
The earl of Athlone's conduct on this occaſion raiſed 
his credit, as much as it ſunk marſhal Bouffleurs, who, though 


he had a ſuperior army, animated by the preſence of ſo great 


a prince as the duke of Burgundy, was able to do nothing, 


but was unſucceſsful in every thing that he deſigned ; and his 


parties, that at any time were engaged with thoſe of the cat], 
were defeated in almoſt every action. e 

The unſucceſsſul attempt upon Nimeguen, and the reduc- 
tion of Keyſerſwaert, were not the only mortifications which 
the French ſuffered; for, their army in Germany being but 
weak, and drawing together but ſlowly under the command 
of marſhal de Catinat, the Germans had an opportunity ot 


laying ſiege to Landau (a). This ſtrong and important place 


was inveſted on the 16th of June, N. S. by prince Lewis 


of Baden, who ſpent the reſt of the month in raiſing batteries, 


(a) Landau is a little but 


ſtrong city of Germany, in the 


fines of the Palatinate of the 
Rhine; once imperial, 


vielded to the French by the 


treaty of Munſter. This town 
was the great magazine, where 


the French, after they had plun- 
dered moſt of the towns of the 
Palatinate in 1688, laid up the 
boot), all which was burnt by 


but 


Campaign. 


an accidental fire in May 1689. 
It was now taken from the 
French by the Germans, bat 
they retook it in 1703, as vil 
be ſeen in the hiſtory of the ne" 
on. In 1704, the u- 
perialiſts reduced it again after 
the battle of Blenheim. It ſtancs 
on the Queich, eight miles ſouth 
of Neuſtadt, and fixteen foutt- 


well of Spires. 


and 


d 
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and making his approaches; and, on the 27th of July, 'the 

ting of the Romans arrived in the confederate camp, in or- 

Jer to have the honour of taking the city: His train was ſo 
arge, and his equipage fo ſplendid, that the expence of it 
put all the emperor's affairs in great diſorder ; the moſt ne- 
eſſary things being neglected, while a needleſs piece of 
romp conſumed ſo great a part of their treaſure. The ſiege 


If the citadel was taken by ſtorm on the gth of September, 
and, on the 12th, the city ſurrendered. e 


* — WC_ 


BOOK XXVII CHAP. IL. 
Ve duke of Marlborough ſets out to command the army 


E 


Luzzara—The French try to gain the Turks— Affairs 


roke—Galleons taken and burnt at Vigo—Parliament 


Worceſter — Rocke's conduct examined — A bill for 


the commons in favour of the D. of Marlborough— A bill 
azainſt occaſional conformity— A farther ſecurity to the 


Delon ends— Proceedings in the convocation—Great 


lifbed—The queen touches for the evil—Engagement 


uriy, | 


ls was the ſtate of the campaign, before the earl of 
Marlborough left England, from whence he ſet out on 
tic 12th of May, and, upon his arrival at the Hague, ha- 
ling the character of ambaſſador as well as captain-general, 
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Proteſtant ſucceſſiun Enquiry into the public accounts 
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was ſtopped for ſome weeks for want of ammunition; but at 


—Takes ſeveral places — I, ſurprized by a French 
party, but eſcapes Bavaria declares for France—The 
battle of Fridlinguen—Treves taken by the French 
War in Italy King Philip goes to Italy—Batthe of 


in Poland Expedition to Cadiz— Admiral Munden 
diſolved and a new one called—The queen's ſpeech and 
the commons .addreſs— Debates upon i. —Partiality in 
judging elections Proceedings againſt the biſhop of 


prince George Proceedings on the queen's meſſage to 


d iviſions among the clergy—Clarendon's hiſtory pub- 


between Bembow and du Caſſe—Succeſs of the Engliſh 
in America — Proceedings in Scotland—The af of Se- 


The earl of 
Marlborough 


ſets out to 


command the 


en; 
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Burnet, 
Broderick, 
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he had ſeveral conferences with the States, in which he 

them all poſſible aſſurances of the queen's affection and reſy. 
lution to ſupport them in all emergencies. The earl of At. 
lone was ſet on by the other Dutch generals, to inſiſt on hj 


quality of velt-marſhal, and to have the command with th 


earl of Marlborough by turns. But, though he was nowin 
high reputation by his late conduct, the States obliged himty 
yield this point to the earl of Marlborough, whom they de. 


\  clared generaliſſimo of all their forces, and ſent orders toal 


The army 
13 drawn to- 


ether. 


their generals and other officers to obey him. The eatl, c 


his part, made ſo modeſt and becoming a uſe of the poye 
put into his hands, as ſoon gained him the hearts of all the 
general officers under him ; and, to the earl of Athlone in 
particular, he behaved in ſo obliging a manner, that the 
command ſeemed to be equal between them. 
All things being now regulated with the deputies of the 
States, the earl left the Hague on the 3oth of June, N.\, 
and went to Breda ; from whence he ſent what detachment; 
could be ſpared from that place and other garriſons, to the 


camp at Nimeguen. He followed thither himſelf on the 2 
of July, where, the next day, the earl of Athlone, lieutenant 
general Dopff, and the other general officers, made him ; 


viſit; and, at an interview with them, he gave the neceſlin 


orders for drawing the army together. Nineteen battalions 

of the troops, which had been employed at the ſiege of Key- 
ſerſwaert; the troops of Heſſe and Lunenburgh ; the Engliſh 
forces from Breda under major- general Lumley, and other 
troops, having joined the army, a camp was formed :! 


Duckemberg and Budweick, conſiſting of ſeventy-fix batt: 
lions of foot, and one hundred and twenty ſquadrons of hort 


and dragoons, amounting together to about ſixty thouſand 


men, with ſixty-two cannon, eight mortars and hawbitz, and 


four and twenty pontoons. Thither the earl went likewilt 
and, on the 8th, called a council of war of all the genera 


officers, to concert the further operations of the campaign. 
The carl of Athlone was always inclined to cautious ans 


furc, but withal feeble, counſels ; but the earl of Marlbo- 


rough, when the army was thus brought together, finding hi 


force ſuperior to the duke of Burgundy,on the 16th paſſed tit 
Mlaeſe, and encamped at Over-Aſſelt near Grave, within tuo 
leagues and a half of the enemy, who had intrenched them: 
ſelves between Goch and Gennep. On the 26th, the con. 


federate army repaſſed the Maeſe below the Grave; and, 0! 


the 28th, encamped at Geldorp, upon which motion the 


French paſſed the ſame river about Venlo. Two days after 
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finding a French garriſon in the caſtle, ſeated in a moraſs, 


che allies removed from Geldorp to Gravenbroeck, where Anne. 


and ſurrounded by a double ditch and good palliſadoes, a de- 


achment, under the command of the lord Cutts, briſkly at- 
tacked it, and, with the aſſiſtance of four cannon and two 
kawbitz, after a ſhort reſiſtance obliged the garriſon, conſiſt- 
ing of a captain and an hundred men, to ſurrender at diſere- 
tion. The ſame day, the Britiſh artillery arrived in the camp 
from Holland, under convoy of two Engliſh regiments of 
horſe and two of foot, which had left England in the begin- 
ning of June. On the 2d of Auguſt, N. S. they advanced 
to Petit-Brugel, following the French, who retreated as they 
advanced, ſo cloſe, that they were obliged to abandon the 
Spaniſh Guelderland, which was left to the diſcretion of the 
confederates. The earl of Marlborough was for venturing 
upon a deciſive action, for which end, the whole army was 
ordered to their arms the next morning early, But the Dutch 
were afraid to put things to ſuch an hazard, and would not 
conſent to it. Penſionary Fagel, and thoſe who had the ad- 
miniſtration of affairs at the Hague, proceeded with the more 
caution, becauſe, upon the Jate king's death, thoſe, who 
had always oppoſed him, began to form parties in ſeveral of 
their towns, and were deſigning a change of government; fo 
that any public misfortune, in their conduct, would have 
given great advantages to thoſe, who lay upon the watch for 
them. The penſionary was more particularly aimed at; and 
that made him the more unwilling to run any riſque. Thoſe, 
who pretended to be judges, thought, that, if the car] of 
Marlborough's advice had been followed, matters might have 
been brought to a happy deciſion; and the rather, as it after- 
wards appeared, that the French army was not above half got 
to their camp, greatly fatigued by an almoſt continual march 
of two days and two nights, and in the greateſt conſternation. | 
But, as the earl was prudent in his conduct of the army, ſo 
was he careful not to take too much upon himſelf, _ 

The duke of Burgundy, finding himſelf obliged to retreat 
as the confederate army advanced, thought this was not 
uitable to his dignity; and therefore left marſhal Boufflers to 
command, ending his firſt campaign very inglortouſly; and 
it appears, that the French king was diſſatisfied with the con- 
duct of the marſhal, for he never after repoſed any confidence 


ER 3% Is „ 
The Dutch, who were ſo lately in the deepeſt conſterna- 


tion upon the retreat of their army under the cannon of Nime- 


guen, before the ear] of Marlborough's arrival, had now the 


! OE i pleaſure. 
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Anne. pleaſure to ſce the French fly in their turn; and thus were 
1702, the United Provinces preſerved by the earl's prudence and . 
— gilance, whilſt the duke of Burgundy, who came to the army 
to be taught how to fight, learned nothing but how to aygid 
an engagement. „ 
Venlo taken, The earl of Marlborough went on, taking ſeveral place, 
Lept. 25. which made little or no reſiſtance; and finding at length, 
that the French were not to be brought to an engagement on 
equal terms, and the deputies of the States- general, who fol- 
lowed the army, having repreſented to him, that it was much 
more for the advantage of Holland to diſpoſſeſs the enemy of 
the places they held in the Spaniſh Guelderland, whereby the 
free navigation of the Maeſe was interrupted, and the impor- 
tant town of Maeſtricht in a manner blocked up, he there- 
fore diſpoſed all things for the ſiege of Venlo. In the mean 
time general Schultz was ordered to reduce the town and 
caſtle of Wertz, which capitulated after a ſhort reſiſtance. 
Fort St. Mi. On the 7th of September, the trenches were opened on 
chael taken both ſides the Maeſe, and the town of Venlo ſurrendered on 
by term. the 25th of the ſame month, after fort St. Michael had been 
ſtormed and taken by the Engliſh under the command of the 
lord Cutts, who, with ſeveral other officers of the ſame na- 
tion, particularly the young earl of Huntingdon (b), {heed 
an incredible bravery on that hazardous occaſion, 
Ruremona The earl proceeded with the army under his command to 
1urrenders, fit down before Ruremond, the ſecond city of (ueiders, 
Cet. 7 ſtanding upon the Maeſe, at the confluence of that river and 
| the Roer ; which, after a very vigorous ſiege, beat a parly 
on the 6th of October, and the next day turrendered upon 
articles. The ſame time Stevenſwaert, a fortiſied place, 
ſeated on the Maeſe, about five miles from Ruremond to the 
ſouth, capitulated likewiſe. Upon the ſucceſſes of the con- 
federates, marſhal Boufflers thought it high time to provide 
for the ſecurity of Liege (c), which he jultly e 


(b) The young earl ſhewed, them on with much bravery and 
upon this and many other occa- ſucceſs. Burnet, II. 325. 
ſions, an extraordinary heat of (c) Liege is a very conhide- 
courage. He called to the ſol- rable city, ſituated in a pleaſant 
diers who had got over the palli- valley, environed with hills, the 
| ſadoes to help him over, promi- river entering it in two brat- 
ſing them all the money he had ches, accompanied with leſſer 
about him; which promiſe he ſtreams, which make many de. 
generoully performed, and led Jiphtful iſlands. On the = 
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de went to view the fortifications of the citadel, and, after 


icable by the approach of the confederates, who were 
parching towards Liege, he retreated to Tongeren with 
great precipitation, and went towards Brabant, to defend 
ch places, as at that time were not intended to be at- 


ucked. fl 
he ſuburbs of St. Walburgh ſet on fire by the 


beſiegers, by a treaty between the earl of Marlborough, the 
teputies of the States-general, and commiſſioners from the 
chapter and magiſtracy. 
opened againſt the great citadel, which was taken by ſtorm, 


courage in this attack, and put moſt of the garriſon to the 
lword, gained a conliderable booty, beſides honour ; for, in 
the caſh of treaſure alone, there were three hundred thouſand 
forins in gold and filver, and notes for one million two hun- 
dred thouſand florins upon ſubſtantial merchants at Liege, 
which were all accepted, and turned into ready money (d). 


lated, were conducted to Antwerp, _ 


& a hill which hangs over it, 


hat, the moſt conſiderable poſts between that city and Maeſ- 
richt, as if he intended to incamp there; but, finding it im- 


notwithſtanding de V iolaine, the governor, hve days before, 
upon a ſummons to ſurrender, ſent the earl of Marlborough 
vord, "That it would be time enough to think of that tix 
« weeks hence.” The aſſailants having exerted an amazing 


Thus 


ſiege, and retired behind their 


mand the town; without which, 
! would be but of ſmall conſe- 
quence. Here is a famous uni- 
cruty, endowed with large ec- 
deflaſtical revenues: There are 
410 eight collegiate, and thirty- 


0 parochial churches. It was 
2xen this year by the confede- 


_ fates, and inveſted in 1705 by 
due French; who broke up the 


— 


lands the citadel (or caftle) of 
great ſtrength, built to com 


Moſelle. 


lines, upon the news of the 
duke of Marlborough's ſpeedy 
return with his army from the 
It was reſtored to the 


elector of Cologne in 1714. 
(d) *'Tis {aid an Engliſh gre- 
nadier got a thouſand Louis- 


d'ors in a bag for his ſhare. 
The extraordinary bravery of 


the hereditary prince of Heſſe 
Caſſel deſerves the higheſt enco- 


mium; who went volunteer to 
the 
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e in no ſmall danger. Being accompanied therefore with Anne. 
de duke of Mayne, and taking with him ſome engineers, 1702. 


When the confederate army came before Liege, they found Liege capitu · 

r garri- lates, Oct, 
ſn, who were retired, part into the citadel, and part into g 
the Chartreuſe, after which the city was delivered up to the 


dix days after, the trenches were OQ. 23. 


This victory was ſoon after compleated by the ſurrender of Od. zo. 
the Chartreuſe, the garriſon of which place, having capitu- 


— 
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Anne. Thus ended the campaign with great ſucceſs, many places 
1702. having been taken with little reſiſtance, and an inconfder. 


ble loſs either of time or of men. The earl of Marlborough Tr 
conduct gained him the hearts of the army, and the Stat, ere 
general were highly ſatisfied with every thing he did; uon 


the carl of Athlone did him the juſtice to own, that he h Dutc 
diftered in opinion from him in every thing that was done WM depu 
and that therefore the honour of their ſucceſs was entird they 
--._ owing to him. : | 
The Fal Upon the breaking up of the army in November, an acc. 
of Marlbo- dent hs - g 
rough is ta- dent happened that had like to have loſt all the advantages 
kenbya and honour gained in this glorious campaign. The earl 
French Marlborough, the day the army ſeparated, went to Mae. 
ports et tricht; and he thought the eaſieſt and quickeſt, a 
gete dut of 3 ght the eaſieſt and quickeſt, as well 23 
their hands, ſafeſt, way of returning to the Hague, was by ſome of thoſe 
Burnet, great boats that paſs on the Maeſe. He had twenty- fe ſ . 
| diers, commanded by a lieutenant, in the boat with him to 
ſerve as a guard. The next morning he came to Ruremond, 
where he joined monſieur Cohorn; and, having dined with 
the prince of Holftein-Beck, governor of that place, they 
continued their voyage together, having ſixty men in alarger 
boat, which was to be before them. There were likewtl: 
fifty horſe ordered to ride along the banks of the river. About 
ſeven that evening they came to Venlo, where the party of 
| horſe being relieved by a like number out of that garriſon, 
they purſued their way down the river. The great boat, in 
which general Cohorn was, out-ſailed the other, and the 
troopers on ſhore miſtook their way in the night. The If 
French had yet the town of Guelders in their hands, which | 
was indeed the only place they had left in Spaniſh Guelder- 
land. A party of five and thirty men from thence was lutk- 
ing on the banks of the river near three leagues below Venlo, 
waiting for an adventure; and, the company being all aſleep, 
they ſeed by ſurprize, between eleven and twelve at night, 
the rope by which the boat was drawn, and hauled it on 
ſhore. They immediately made a diſcharge of their {mall he 
| | „„ e as arms, * 


the attack at the head of the killed. Monſieur de Violaire 
grenadiers, and, mounting the (governor of the citadel) and b 
breach the very firſt, took the the duke of Charoſt, were taken h 
colours from a French officer. priſoners upon the breach, and 2 
_ Mr. Wentworth (brother to the brought to the earl of Marlbo- t 
lord Raby) who likewiſe went rough's quarters. EBT ( 
volunteer in the ſaid attack, was e | 
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ums, and threw ſeveral grenadoes into the boat, by which Anne. 
ame of the ſoldiers were wounded. _ 1702. 

This done, they entered and ſeized the boat, with all who 
rere in it, before they could get in any order to make oppo- 
ſton, With the earl were monſieur Opdam, one of the 
Dutch generals, and monſieur Gueldermalſen, one of the 
teputies of the States. They did not know the earl, but 
they knew the other two, who both had paſſes, accerding to 
z civility uſually practiſed by the generals on both ſides. 

The earl of Marlborough's brother had one, but, his ill ſtate 

of health having made him leave the campaign, it remained 
in the hands of his ſecretary, and now was made uſe of by 

the earl. The date indeed was out; but the preſence of 
nind, with which he produced it, and their hurry in the 
night, prevented that from being conſidered. They there- 
fore only rifled the boat, ſearched the trunks and baggage, 
emptied them of what plate and things of value they found, 
nud took preſents from thoſe, whom they believed to be pro- 
tected by their paſſes; and then, after having ſtopped them 
kreral hours, and taken the earl's guard of foot priſoners, 
they let them go. The governor of Venlo, having notice 

at the ear] was taken, but not being informed of the cir- 
cumſtances which followed, preſumed that he was carried 
priſoner to Guelders, and therefore marched out immediately 
vith his whole garriſon to inveſt that place. The news ot 
likewiſe coming to the Hague in the ſame imperfect man- 
ner, put the States under no ſmall conſternation. T oy 
immediately aſſembled, and reſolved to ſend orders to all 
their forces to march immediately to Guelders, to threaten. 
the garriſon with the utmoſt extremities, unleſs they ſhould 
ccliver the priſoners, and never leave the place, till either 
they had taken it, or the generals were ſet free. But, before 
deſe orders could be diſpatched, the earl of Marlborough _ 
came to the Hague, where he was received with inexpreſſible 
Joy, not only by the States, but by all the inhabitants, for 
he was beloved there to a high degree. He was compli- 
mented upon his eſcape by penſionary Heinſius, in the name 
—. e . 
The neceſſity of the French king's affairs had forced him, The eleftor 
before the loſs of Landau, to grant the elector of Bavaria all of Bavaria 
lis demands; but he had not agreed to what the elector 3 
ed, till that city was given for loſt ; and then, ſeeing that Burnet, 
lie prince of Baden might over-run all the Hendruck, and Broderick, 
carry his winter-quarters into the neighbourhood of France, 
i was neceflary to gain this clector on any terms. If this 

TO e 5 | agree- | 
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Anne. agreement had been made ſooner, probably the ſiege of Lag. 
1702. dau, how far ſoever it was advanced, muſt have been raiſg 
—— The elector made his declaration in favour of France, whe, 
and declares he poſſeſſed himſelf of Ulm, a rich free town of the empire 
for France. in the circle of Swabia. It was taken, on the $th of Septem- 
ber, by a ſtratagem, that, however ſucceſsful it proved t; 
the elector, was fatal to him who conducted it; for he wx 
| killed by an accident, after he was poſſeſſed of the town (e). 
The empire The dyet of the empire was fo incenſed at the treachery d 
declares war the elector of Bavaria in ſeizing Ulm, that, after a warm de. 
ee bate, it was reſolved by a plurality of voices to declare wx 
roderick. 0 | 4 . | : 
Hf. of Eu- againlt the French king and the duke of Anjou; and a memy- 
rope, Vol, rial was ordered to be drawn up, requeſting his imperial na. 
VII. jeſty to proceed againſt the elector, according to the conſtiti- 
tions of the empire. The miniſters of the elector of Baram 
and Cologne were forbid to appear any more in the genen 
dyet; notwithſtanding which, the elector of Bavaria proteſted 
againſt theſe proceedings, and particularly againſt the declars 
tion of war, alledging, ** That an ofrenfive war, like this 
« ought to be reſolved on by common conſent, and not by 
« plurality of voices.” Io whichit was anſwered, 6 That 
* the king of France had attacked the empire, by invading, 
„ not only in his own name, but in the name of the duke of 
Anjou, his grandſon, ſeveral fiefs of the empire in Italy, 
the archbiſhopric of Cologne, and the dioceſe of Liege, 
as alſo by diſturbing the trade of the Rhine, and commit- 
ting ſeveral other hoſtilities, which rendered this war de. 
„ fentive, and not offenſive, on the {ide of the empire.” But 
no regard was had to his proteſt ; and the empire's declaration 
of war was publithed and notified to the cardinal of Lamberg, 
the emperor's commitlioner, on the oth of September, N. s. 
by the elector of Mentz, in the name of the dye: of Ki BW "al 
tiſbon. . . Ns 
| Newburg is The taking of Ulm had given fo great an alarm to the i no 
taken by the neighbouring circles and princes, that they called away then Wl vit 
23 troops from the prince of Baden to their own defence; Hun; 
roderick. ; FD | „„ 
which means his army was much diminithed; but, with the WW tie 
troops, that were left him, he ſtudied to cut oft the commu t. 


* 


* 


4 


mo 
de) This pen was executed dorned with many ſtately ec = 
by monſicur Peckman, lieute- fices; particularly with a catht- T 


nant-colonel of the elector's dral extolled bevond ary " ik 
guards. Ulm is a ſtrong and Germany, It flands on !* 
populous city in the circle of Danube and Iller, trurty-a8Þ ab 
Swabia, free and imperial, a- miles west of Augſburg. * 
5 . ” | | _ 1026 
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* 
bm, the French made themſelves maſters of the little town 1702. 
„ Newburg, on the Rhine, and in the circle of Swabia. — 
„is gave great uneaſineſs to prince Lewis of Baden, who 
„bade a motion with part of his army, to retake it, and to 


over Briſac ; but he was ſo much weakened by the detach- 
ments, that had been ſent to Swabia, in order to hinder the 
conjunction of the Bavarians and French, that he had not 
above eight thouſand men in his camp near Fridlinguen. 


not be a more ſeaſonable opportunity to attack him; for 
which purpoſe, the French, who were divided in two bo- 


other by count de Giſcard) paſſed the Rhine with the infan- 
ty, which, the next day were followed by the cavalry. The 
vince of Baden, upon this, decamped from Fridlinguen, 

for fear of being incloſed by the two bodies of the French 

ud, whilſt he was upon the march, count Merci, who 
drought up the rear with four hundred horſe, ſent him word, 
that Villars was advancing towards him with thirty batta- 
lons and forty ſquadrons, in order of battle. Hereupon the 
prince cauſed his army to face about, which being not above 
fifteen hundred paces from the enemy, both ſides made a halt, 
and the prince began the engagement, by cannonading the 

French, The Imperialiſts, being then attacked, puſhed the 
enemy with great vigour; and, coming down into the plain, 
charged ſo briſkly the right wing of the French army, that 
there was ſcarce ever ſeen a more obſtinate and bloody battle, 
which continued for near two hours. But, the Imperialiſts 
being much weaker than the French, and the count de Guiſ- 
ard coming up with ſuccours, the ſecond line of the Impe- 
nal cavalry was, on a ſudden, put into ſuch diſorder, that all 
the horſe quitted the field in great confuſion. The prince 
boy thought it high time to make the beſt retreat he could 
wich his infantry; but they, contrary to his expectation, fell 
u with the French foot with ſuch undaunted bravery, that 
ey broke their ranks, and drove them from their ground 


moſt to Hunningen. The French horſe all this while ſtood 


nfantry H but, obſerving their foot to be intirely routed, they 

kewiſe made their retreat. „„ nana, VV 
The prince, having thus obtained the victory, continued 

about five hours in the field of battle, and then directed his 

[| Arch towards Staffen. Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvan- 


cation between Straſburgh and Ulm. After the taking of Anne. 


The enemy, having intelligence of this, thought there could The battle of 
Hiſt. of Eu- 


ties (one commanded by the marquis de Villars, and the VII. 


ito a wood adjoining, through which they purſued them al- 


till, and ſeemed to be only ſpectators of the defeat of their 
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Anne. tages of the enemy, the French king ordered Te Deum tobe 
1702. ſung, as if his troops had been victorious (f) ; and, to (yy! 


(f) Father Daniel affirms, 
that marſhal Villars defeated 
the imperial army in this battle; 


and that the latter left three 


thouſand dead upon the place; 
and that nine hundred were ta- 
ken priſoners, beſides eleven 

ieces of cannon, thirty- five 
Fnndards; four pair of kettle- 
drums, and five hundred wag- 
gons laden with ammunition 
vhereas the French loſt only 
one thouſand or eleven hundred 
men. The marquis de Fu- 
quieres's account of this battle 
is as follows: „ The action, 
ſays he, at Fridlinguen has been 
dignified with the name of a 
battle, though it was properly 
no more than a great engage- 
ment of foot and horſe, ſince 


both thoſe bodies fought ſepa- 


rately. The particulars are 


theſe: Marſhal de Villars, hav- 


ing been detached with a body 
of troops from the king's main 
army in Alſatia, to defend a 


work raiſed for the ſecurity of 


the bridge of Hunningen, which 
the enemy ſeemed diſpoſed to 
attack, formed his camp on this 
fide of Hunningen, and near 
enough to protect the outworks, 
and with a view to improve the 


_ enemy's decampment to the 
beſt advantage in his power, 
mould that incident happen. 


The enemy's forces were en— 


camped in a plain, that ex- 


tended between the Rhine and 
a mountain oppoſite to the 
work, that covered the bridge. 
Their left was near the ter— 


ritory of Baſil, and their right 


was ſtretched out towards the 


preparing for their winter. qun 


they decamped, through a per 


foot marched under the c 
mand of M. Deſbordes to U 


pory 


village of Fridlinguen, ; 
the | of which was a laws 
redoubt built ſince the war hs 
gan, to ſecure the country | 
gainſt the excurſions of the 5 
riſon of Hunningen. In tis 
diſpoſition of our troops d 
thoſe of the enemy, M. de vi 
lars was attentive to the manner 
in which the latter would de 
camp, when they fhould by 


ters. The enemy neglected thy 
neceſſary precautions, whe 


ſuaſion, that they might form 
that motion, without any ap 
prehenſions of being purſued 
their retreat; and that they 
ſhould ſoon be at a ſecure & 
ſtance from an army, which 
muſt paſs the Rhine on a fing! 


| erer 
bridge, in order to be vigilan on 
enough to incommode theirrcar WM tho! 
guard. They likewiſe prop-WMr:at 
ſed to march their foot on ner 
riſing ground behind their cane fre 


and the horſe were to advance 
on their right, and paſs throup 
the defile of Fridlinguen, vi 
was fronted by the redout 
abovementioned. When tit 
enemy began to form their m9 
tion in the view of M. de Vi; 
lars, this general gave order 
for his army to paſs the Rhine 
which they accordingly did wil 
all poſſible expedition: Att 
which he divided them in i 
ſame manner as he had ſeen tac 
enemy's forces diſpoſed, i 
they began their retreat. 2? 


4 


eminence, on which the enen 


t were in motion; and, as 
ſe did not wheel about to 
poſe our forees, who alcended 
e riſing ground with great dif- 
wlty, they ſoon beheld their 


bot, who marched with ſuch 
moderate vivacity, that they 
yere obliged to halt, till they 
wald recover breath. Had the 
emy advanced to our batta- 
Ions, while they were thus in- 
rpable of defending themſelves, 
ttey, in all probability, would 
re been victorious, But M. 
& Villars, who had entertained 
ut apprchenfions of this incon- 
ſenience, marched thither in per- 
bn, and gave the foot ſufficient 
time to form themſelves in or- 
fer, The two bodies, how- 
err, did not charge in a line: 
Our foot advanced very near 
Boſe of the enemy in their re- 
reit, but could not bring them 
It engage in front; and there- 
fre 1t cannot be ſaid, that? they 
' were defeated.” The engage- 
nent between the horſe was 


ter, who commanded the ene- 


tie prudence and capacity of 
M. de Magnac, who com- 


relating the particulars. I have 


1 were the enemy had encamped, 
| 


zr-guard approached by our 


nuch more deciſive, partly 
trough the neglect of the offi- 


by's troops, and partly through 


nanded the king's forces in this 
Won, As the conduct of this 
deneral officer appears to me to 
are been very judicious and 
rell concerted on this occaſion, 
[hall be as exact as poſſible in 


weady declared, that the plain, 


tended to the village of Frid- 


OF ENG LAN-D. 
t the reputation of it, aſſerted, they took Fridlinguen the Anne. 
zxt day, and, upon this occaſion, raiſed the marquis de Vil- 


lars 


linguen, the avenue to which 


formed a conſiderable defile 


fronted by a redoubt, where the 


enemy had planted cannon, and 


poſted a body of foot. The ge- 


neral officer, who commanded 


the enemy's horle, imagined, 


when he began his march, that 
his troops would have ſufficient 
time to paſs the defile, before 


they could be overtaken by ours, 


who at that time had not com- 


pleated their paſſage over the 
But he was deceived in 


Rhine. 
his expectation by the vigour of 
our march, which was ſo ex- 
traordinary, that the enemy was 


obliged to recall thoſe of their 

troops, who had entered the de- 
file, and to form themſelves in 
order of battle, to receive our 
horſe, who were advancing to 
charge them. This body of the 

_ enemy's horſe might have been 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as 
to have had their right covered 


by the redoubt, and their left 


might have been ſupported by 


an incloſed country, that was 
impracticable for the horſe, who 
were at the bottom of the emi- 
nence, on which the enemy's 
foot purſued their march. 'The 


enemy, by this diſpoſition, 


4n 


1702. 


might have formed three or four 


lines of battle, and have ſul- 


tained the charge of our horſe, 
whoſe left would have been ex- 
poſed to the fire of the foot and 
cannon of the redoubt, before 
they could be capable of enga- 
ging. M. de Magnac, by a 


motion peculiar to the genius of 


anexperienced officer, effectuall, 
diſconcerted the diſpoſition, into 
| | | ieh 

: | | which 
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Anne, lars to the dignity of marſhal of France. But, prince Lewis 
1702. of Baden being willing to let all the world know the con. 


trary, and that this action had no ways diſconcerted his mea. 
ſures, he made three detachments from his army; one to. 
wards the Black Foreſt, to block up the paſſage into Bavaria: 
another, to attack Newburg ; and a third, to reinforce the 
prince of Saxe Meiningen, who was obſerving the motions 
of count Tallard and the marquis de Lomaria. But, before 

this, he aſſembled all his troops, and being reinforced by ge- 
neral Thungen with fifteen hundred men, he formed ſo con- 
ſiderable an army, that he deſired nothing more than a fe. 


| ſumption they loſt the advan- 
tage of their diſpoſition. Our 


general then advanced, and at 


the ſame time formed an open- 


ing, to give his troops an op- 


poitunity of doubling the firſt 


doubt, which could not then be 


directed againſt us, becauſe It 
would have been equally fatal 


to their own troops, who were 
intermixed with ours. 


reſiſtance, | 


of al 

cond engagement with Villars ; and for that purpoſe advan. torn 

ced with his army, intending to attack him. But the mar. Wu 

ſhal not thinking fit to wait his approach, repaſſed the WM ui 

Rhine, and ſo was diſappointed by this action of joining the fle 
clector of Bavaria. „5 | Lint 

Treves and The latter end of October, count Tallard and the mar- rtr 
Kd top mg quis de Lomaria, with a body of eighteen thouſand men, I 
| ron * made themſelves maſters of 'Treves ; and, there advancing Mat 
Broderick, towards T racrbach, they took that place after a very ſtout r 
5 15 i f 
which the enemy might have and ſecond line. This motion O 

formed themſelves, and made could not be accompliſhed with. "8 

them loſe all the advantages, out conſiderable danger fo near * 

that would have reſulted from an enemy, who diſcovered ſuch * 

it. When the troops were on impatience to engage. But M. An 

the point of action, he diſco- de Magnac very judiciouſly in- Wl ** 

vered a ſeeming fear to en- proved this warmth of theirs to * 

gage, and cauled the firſt line his own advantage. The mo- Wil it 

to file off beyond the ſecond, as ment the enemy had diſcon- WM the 

if he intended to retreat with certed their order of battle, and bi 

the greateſt precaution, The by extending their right, lot Wil 4, 

enemy, elated at their ſuperior the advantage of being protected kn 

force, were perſuaded that this by the fire from the redoubt, he WF 

motion of M. de Magnac pro- charged them ſo opportunely, wh 

ceeded from his fear to begin that he puſhed their firſt line ., 

an engagement with an army, upon the others, that were not Wil © 

whom he only intended to in- intirely formed, and drove them | 
commode in their retreat, when into the defile in the utmoſt con- iſ 

be found their front engaged in fuſion, without any apprehen- &. 

the defile; and upon this pre- ſions of the fire from the re- ny 


tance. On the other fide, the hereditary prince of Heſſe- Anne. 
(ulel, marching from the grand army at Liege with nine 1702. 
uſand Heſſians, and finding that the French had polletied ——— 
zemſelves of Zinch, Lintz, Briſac, and Andernach, retook 

hoſe places. The garriſon of Zinch ſurrendered themſelves 

ſoners of war; thoſe of Briſac quitted the place upon the 

mince's approach. But Andernach, being defended by a 

wrriſon of four hundred men, a good wall, rampart, and 

zole, made a longer reſiſtance. However, the Heſſians 

wing raiſed a battery, and poſſeſſed themſelves in the night 

an advantageous poſt near one of the gates, in order to 

orm the place the next morning, the enemy beat a parley, 

ad the prince gave them leave to march out with their arms 

xd baggage, but refuſed them the honour of any articles. 

le then marched away with two thouſand men to attack 

lintz, but the French immediately quitted the place, and 

wired to Bonne. V TE 1 

In Italy, the duke of Vendoſme began with the relief of The war in 
lantua, which was reduced to great extremities by the long Taly: 
ockade, which prince Eugene had kept about it, who had et. 
b fortified the Oglio, that the duke, apprehending the dif- 

teulty of forcing his poſts, marched through the Venetian 
xritories, notwithſtanding the proteſtations of the republic 

gunſt it, and came to Goito with a great convoy for Man- 

u. Prince Eugene drew his army all along the Mantuan 

tola, down to Borgofortes. He was forced to abandon a 

gert many places; but, apprehending that Berſello might 

e beſieged, and conſidering the importance of that place, 
eput a ſtrong garriſon into it. He complained much, that 

ue court of Vienna ſeemed to forget him, and did not fend 
um the reinforcements they had promiſed. And it was 
wought, that his enemies at that court, under colour of 
upporting the king of the Romans in his firſt campaign, 

kere willing to neglect every thing, that related to him; by 
wich means, the beſt army that the emperor ever had, was 


{it to moulder away to nothing. TER | 
King Philip of Spain took a very extraordinary reſolution King Philis 
going over to Italy, to poſieſs himſelf of the kingdom of goes to Italy. 


„ iples, and to put an end to the war in Lombardy. He ar- met. 
0 med at Naples in April, and was reccivcd there with out- 


. vad (ſplendor, but made little progreſs in quieting the 
1 minds of that turbulent kingdom. Neither did he obtain the 
e weſtiture of it from the pope, though his holineſs had (ent. 
0 bim a cardinal legate with a high compliment. This the 
mans thought was too much, while the French con- 
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Anne. 
1702. 


The battle | 8 


of Luzzara, 
Aug. 15. 


Broderick. 
Hiſt. of Eu- 


VII., 
Burnet. 


ſidered it as not enough; however, upon it the emperor's 


Tried his two daughters fo greatly, he began now to diſcern 


till he could join him. He ſeemed jealous, left that prince 
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ambaſſador left Rome, King Philip was conducted from 
Naples to Final by the French fleet, that had carried him 
from Barcelona to Naples. As he was going to command 
the duke of Vendoſme's army, ne was met by the duke of 
Savoy, of whom there was ſome jealouſy, that having mar. 


his own diſtinct intereſt, which called upon him to hinder 
the French from being maſters of the Milaneſe. King Phi. 
lip wrote to the duke of Vendoſme not to fight prince Eugete 


ſhould be driven out of Italy, before he could come to ſho WW wits 
in the honour of it; yet, When he came, he could do no. ge 
thing, though the prince was miſerably abandoned by the WW ben 
court of Vienna. Count Mansfield, preſident of the council d 
of war, was much ſuſpected of being corrupted by the cn! 
of France: The ſupplies promiſed were not ſent to Itay: un 
The apprehenſions they were under of the elector of B- 
varia's declaring, ſome time before he did it, gave a colour 
to thoſe who were jealous of prince Eugene's glory, to de- 
tain the recruits and troops that had been promiſed him, tor (a 
the emperor's own defence. But, though he was thus for- WM ti:t 
ſaken, the prince managed the force he had with great (xi! WW vo 
and conduct; and when he ſaw that Luzzara, a caſtle near , 
the Po, in the duchy of Guaſtalla, was in danger, he put 
marched with twenty-five thouſand men againſt the French WW ** 
and Spaniſh army, which conſiſted of about forty thouſand, ven 
commanded by king Philip and the duke of Vendoſme. He WW... 
gave the ſignal of battle about five in the evening, on the tue 
15th of Auguſt, and then the artillery began to play upon WW err 
the enemy. About half an hour after, the right wing of the WW but 
imperialiſts charged the left of the French, and attacked aſl 
rope, Vol, them in their poſt, which extended itſelf along the banks ot Bl you 
the Po; but without ſucceſs ; for the prince of Commerci, e 
who was extremely beloved, being killed on the ſpot, ſtruck Wl ©! 
the troops commanded by him with ſuch a conſternation, 1 
that three battalions and as many ſquadrons were put into th 
diſorder by the enemy's ſmall ſhot, and the furious onſet ot Bl . 
the cavalry, which charged the ſtank of the imperial horte. d 
But this confuſion was ſoon over; for the battalions and de: 
ſquadrons that gave ground, rallied again; and, ſeveral e- due 
giments advancing to their relief, they charged the enemy 0 dez 
vigorouſly, that they were driven from their poſt. And tue Ken 
the French king's Gens d' Armes made a very ſtout reſiſtance, dei 
and rallied four times in their retreat, yet they were chaced 1 


abole 


OF ENGLAND. 1 
dove a thouſand paces, from one intrenchment to another. Anne. 
The left wing fought with as great reſolution and intrepidity 1702. 
s the right: for general Guido de Staremberg, who com —" 
nanded the infantry, began the attack with the grenadiers; 
nd, though the enemy endeavoured to penetrate their flank 
vith their carabineers, the imperialiſts ſtood their charge with 
ach extraordinary courage and firmneſs, and afterwards fell 
won them with ſo much bravery, that they could no longer 
kind it, but were forced to retreat. Sometimes they rallied 
ly favour of the ground, and the ſuperiority of their num- | 
ers; but, being repulſed three or four times, they were 
wite driven out of their poſts ; and night put an end to the 
agagement. All the imperial officers and troops acquitted 
bemlelves of their duty to admiration, The French pre- 
ended to the honour of the action, from the conſequence of _ 

6 having, the next day, made themſelves maſters of Luz- _ 

uta, and in the remaining part of the campaign diſlodged _ 

tie Germans from ſeveral tmall poſts (a). But it muſt be 
OTE owned 


5 Ev . 2 q * 


rere c e eee 


2) Father Daniel tells us, 
bat prince Eugene claimed the 
naory, without any other rea- 


put to flight ; and that he had 


wounded ; whereas, on the ſide 
the French, there were only 
between two or three thouſand 
kiled or wounded. He ob- 
krres likewiſe, that ſcarce any 
but the foot were engaged, by 
raſon of the diſpoſition of the 
round. The Marquis de Feu- 


Out of this battle: After 
de action at the Croſtolo, the 


their communication with Mi- 


dey had ſeveral rivers and arti- 


ce, their march With all proper pre- _ drawn = | "IR This negligence | N 
aß caution, and in as many co- Was too great in ſuch a con- | 


Toh. XV; 


ba, than that his army was not 


tre or ſix thodſand killed or 


queres gives the following ac- 


king's army marched to Luz- 
wa, and the bridges Which 
de enemy had on the Po, 
vith an intention to cut off all 
rancola and the Modeneſe, As 


cial canals to paſs, they began 


lumns as they could poſſibly 


form. A body of horſe was 


ordered to advance before the 
army, to 985 intelligence of 
iſcovered. We had 


what they 


not received any information, 


that prince Eugene was in mo- 
tion; and we believed him to 
be then in Seraglio, as he was 
when we approached him from 
Mantua, But this prince had 
paſſed the Po with the greateſt 
part of his army, and was then 
poſted between this river and 


the Zero, and ſo well covered 
by the dike of Zero, that we 


had no ſuſpicion of his being ſo 


compleated, the officer who 


near us with his army, becauſe, 
when our march was almoſt. 


commanded the body of horſe 
that advanced before the army, 


this dike of Zero, behind which 


the Emperor's whole army was 


junureg 


had not the curioſity to aſcend 


P 
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Anne. owned by the impartial, that the imperialiſts gained the ad. 
1702. vantage of the day, having driven the enemy above a thou. 


juncture, and ſhould ſerve as a 
v4armng for the prevention of 
the hike inconvenience. When 
the king's forces, who continued 
their march, and conſequently 
were ſtill in columns, were 
preparing to enter their camp 
at Luzzara, they immediately 
beheld themſelves under the fire 
of the enemy's foot, who had 
been regularly drawn up below 
the reverſe of the dike, and 
only waited to aſcend it, in or- 
der to fire. We were obliged 


thereſore, vpon our arrival at 


our camp, to form ourſelves in 
order of battle, and engage the 
enemy. Several hedges roſe 
between the front of the army 


and the dike, ſo that it was im- 
_ poſſible for the lines to charge 
in front. 


The enemy, how- 
ever, attempted, in ſeveral 
places, to advance up to our 
battalions, but without any 
ſucceſs. The horſe to our 
right had an open country be- 
fore them, and they had ſome 
encounters, though with very 
little eſſect, becauſe the enemy 


ſaw, that the attack in front 


would not be fo ſucceſsful as they 
could wiſh, and that the horſe 
of our right, who, in their 


march, had advanced alittle too 


far beyond the columns of foot, 


ground, and formed E. line to the 
right of the foot. This battle 


therefore was fought without 


any apparent advantage on either 


ide. Our army, however, in— 
camped within cannon ſhot of 
the enemy, without perceiving 


them, becauſe they were poſted 


And indeed the king's army 


ture 


lar relation: 


ſerved, lay concealed behind the | 


_ farther, was now very near our 
had at that time recovered their 


fand 


behind the dike, and we in. 
trenched our camp with an in. 
tention to make ourſelves ma. 
ſters of Luzzara and Guaſtalla, 
which lay in the rear of our leſt; 
and we accordingly took thoſe 
places, and conſequently de. 
cided the advantage in our fa. 
vour, ſince the enemy continued 
for ſeveral days in their poſ, 
without making any attempt to 
preſerve Guaſtalla. This pro- 
ject was framed by prince Eu. 
gene, and would have been 
compleat in all its parts, hal 
the execution proved as forty. 
nate as the plan was juciciou:, 


was preſerved in this conjunc- 

bo a circumſtance that was 
purely accidental, and which it 
was impoſſible for prince Eugene 
to foreſee. This circumſtance 
was of ſuch importance to our 
troops, that it merits a particu- 
The emperor” 
troops, as I have already ob- 


dike of Zero, and prince Eu- 
gene, who had not been dil. 
covered by the body of herle 
that marched before the reſt of 
our forces, becauſe they halted 
at the front of the camp, with. 
out extending their view ary 


army, who had not any fuſpi- 
cion of his ſituation. The prince 
therefore concluded, that our | 
troops, upon their arrival at 
their poſt, would Jay Gown 
their arms, and form the! 
camp, and that the horſe wou'd 


afterwards march out to forage, 
while the foot would be pro- . 
| oh oct fo vidme Maid 
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d paces from the field of battle, and actually incamped Anne. 

von it. They likewiſe made themſelves matters of their 1702. 

mmunition and proviſion, a great number of their tents, — 

od of all their pioneering inſtruments. Beſides, the ene- 

ms loſs was not computed to be Jeſs than eight thouſand 

gen; whereas, the number of the imperialiſts was not more 

han two thouſand ſix hundred and ſeventy-two killed and 

wunded. The event of this action alſo put the French to 

ich a ſtop, that all they could do, after this, was only to 

ate a few inconſiderable places; while prince Eugene ſtill 

tept his poſts ; and king Philip, at the end of ſo inglorious 

;campaign, returned into Spain, where the grandees were 

atremely diſguſted to ſee themſelves ſo much deſpiſed, and 

weir affairs wholly conducted by French counſels. 1 1 
The French tried this ſummer by all poſſible means to en- The French 
zee the Turks in a new war with the emperor; and it was % 26 

"ſoldiers, who were to form the 2 war with 
out-guard of the camp. This the emperor, 
officer therefore, as he was ad- Burnet, 


nog for their refreſhment ; 
nd, that if he improved this 


mcing to the foot of our camp, 
E hould be able to ſeize all our 
rms, and a conſiderable num- 
of our horſes, upon which 
de intire deſtruction of our ar- 
t7 would have been inevitable. 


de very point of execution, and 


t was diſcovered by a mere 


„ WH of chance, time enough 
5 * our eſcape ſrom the danger, 
( WY =dcfore the foot had diſperſed 
f bzmielves to provide for their 
| Wn modation. The accident 
\ buch we owed our preſer— 
eos, was this: The dike of 
ut eis not extended in a direct 
j. , tor, as it forms the canal, 
ce ons from the Po above 
Ne ©4210, to another part of the 
at WIE fiver at Rovero, it was 


=e!ary to make it correſpond 


en 

ir WT he level of the land; and 

4 WE: carried on ſo near the 

e, i of our camp, that one of 
0. A adjatants thought it the moſt 

o esdious polt for a party of 


wourable opportunity, by ad- 


Tis project was conducted to 


rice Eugene was only waiting 
the happy moment, when 


land covered 
which obliged them to debe. 


vancing with his guard in order 
to ſtation them, had the curioſity 
to aſcend the dike, and to take 


a view of the country beyond it; 
and then ſaw all the enemy's 


foot lying with their faces to 


the oppoſite declivity of the dike 
with all the horſe in the rear 


ranged in order of battie, This 
diſcovery alarmed our camp 
through the line, and they im- 
mediately caught up their arms 


to oppole the enemy, who, as 


I] intimated before, were ſepa- 
rated from them by a tract of 
with hedges, 


But this ditcovery did 


= + yt > 
\F\ 1 1.2 * 


vent them from advancing tous, 


in hopes of diſordering our line 
in ſo many diſierent parts, that 


We ſhould be in no condition to 


render their deſigu ineffectual. 
But they were defcated in their 
expectations, as { obſerved be- 
fore, and were incapable of 
making up to any part of the 
front of our camp.“ | | 


D 0-2 


bdicved 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Affairs in 
Poland, 


Ibid, 


ſtroyed him and his army intirely, being ſo far from home, 
He attacked the King of Poland, and gave him ſuch an overs 


| maſter both of their camp and artillery. He poſſeſſed himſel 
of Cracow, where he ſtayed ſome months, till he had raiſed! 


into Sweden, yet they could not draw him back. The duke 


in the battle of Liſſaw, near Cracow. There was ſome 
hopes of peace this winter; but the two kings of Poland and 
Sweden were ſo exaſperated againſt each other, that it ſeemeg 
_ Impoſſible to compaſe that animoſity. This was very unaccep- 
table to the allies, for both kings were well inclined to ſup- 


The FEngl;th 


fleet lent to 
Cadiz, 
_ Hiſt. of Lu- 
rope, Vol. 
„„ 


Burnet. 


Allemond, admiral Callemburgh, the vice-admirals Vande! 


Sir Charles O Hara and lord Portmore, majors-gene'% 


Anne. believed, that the grand vizir was entirely gained, though 


the line, thirty Engliſh and twenty Dutch; the Engl 


nine thouſand ſix hundred and fixty-three Engliſh, and thre 
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the mufti, and all who had any credit in that court, were 
againſt it. But, the grand vizir being ſtrangled, the deſign 
was prevented. . 1 

The court of France was engaged likewiſe in another in. 
trigue in Poland, where they made uſe of the cardinal pri- 
mate to keep that kingdom ſtill imbroiled. The king of 
Sweden marched on to Cracow, which was much cenſured 
as a deſperate attempt, ſince a defeat there muſt have de- 


throw, that, though the army eſcaped, he made him{lff 


all the money they could produce; and, though the Muf- 
covites, with the Lanta, deſtroyed Livonia, and broke 


of Holſtein, who had married his eldeſt ſiſter, was thought 
to have been gained by the French to puſh on this young king 
to proſecute the war with ſuch an unrelenting fury, in which 
he might have a deſign for himſelf, fince the king of Sweden's 
venturing his own perſon ſo freely, might make way for his 
ducheſs to ſucceed to the crown. But that duke was killed 


port the confederacy, and to engage in the war againſt France, 
it their own diſputes could have been adjuſted. 
_ Whillt theſe things were tranfaCting on the continent, th9 
confederate fleet was not idle. It conſiſted of fifty ſhips o 


commanded by Sir George Rooke, having unde: him vice: 
admiral Hopſon, and the rear-admirals Fairborne and Gray 
don; the Dutch under the command of heutenant-admirtl 


goes and Pieterſon, and the rear-admiral VWajlanaer ; Wit 
about fourteen thouſand land forces on board the tranipoitig 


thouſand nine hundred and twenty-four Dutch 7 he Ene 
liſn commanded by Sir Henry Bellaſis, lieutenant-gen&* 


and the colonels Seymour, Hamilton, and Matthews, vr | 
gadiers: And the Dutch, by major-gencral Sparte and b 
I | | Pon | | | RO! | ba 
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ndier baron Palandt: The duke of Ormond had the ſupreme 
ummand of the whole. Sir George Rooke ſpoke fo coldly 
{the deſign, which he went upon, before he ſailed, that 
dole who converſed with him, were apt to infer, that he 


n anchor at St. Helen's, in order to fail with the next fair 
ind. Three days after, the rear-admirals Fairborne and 
Graydon were detached from thence with ſixteen men of 
war and two fireſhips, Engliſh, and a ſquadron of the Dutch, 
mall thirty ſail, upon a ſecret expedition; and, on the 23d, 


ſet, that ſailed from France under monſieur du Caſſe, and 
mas ordered to call in at the Groyne. Sir John Munden was 


force, yet he did not hinder the French from getting into 
the Groyne, nor fight them there, | 
Upon his return therefore to St. Helen's, where he arrived 


Shovel was preſident, was appointed to try him. He was 
br alledging, that, if they had condemned him, the puniſh- 
tmn him for a defect of that which nature had not given 


| lim, But this acquittal raiſed ſuch a public clamour, that 
te queen ordered him to be broke. 8 . 


dir George Rooke, to divert the deſign, which he himſelf 
the fleet was ſo ill provided. When the Dutch admiral 


feet ſet ſail from St. Helen's, ſteering their courſe for Cadiz ; 
dents, and pretences, many of which were thou 


O 


*uguſt, they came to anchor in the bay of Cadiz, about two 


ns ſome days were loſt on pretence of ſceking for intelli- 


but they were for {ome time ſtopped by contrary winds, ac- 
aht to be 
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ended to do the enemy as little harm as poſſible. On the 
9th of June, the fleet weighed from Spithead, and came to 


he prince of Heſſe d'Armftadt failed in the Adventure frigate 
fr Liſbon. Advice had been ſent over from Holland of a 


rcommended by Sir George Rooke to be ſent againſt this 
feet ; and, though he came up with them with a ſuperior 


en the 25th of June, a court- martial, of which Sir Cloudeſly 
xquitted, ſome excuſing themſelves for their lenity to him, 


nent was death; whereas they thought his errors flowed 
om a want of ſenſe ; ſo that it would have been hard to con- 


vas to go upon, wrote from St. Helen's, that the Dutch 
leet was victualled only to the middle of September, fo that 
no great deſign could be undertaken, when ſo large a part of 


heard of this, he ſent to their ambaſſador to complain to the 


Queen of this miſinformation, for he was victualled to the 
middle of December. On the iſt of July, the confederate 


rained and ſought for; however, at laſt, on the 12th of 


lagues from that city. Sir George Rooke had laid no diſ- 
palition beforehand how to proceed upon his coming thither, 


„%% ---- gee 
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Anne. gence. It is certain that our court had falſe accounts of the * 
itate of the place, with regard both to the garriſon and the * 
fortifications; the garriſon being much ftronger, and the deir 


Ormond ſent ſome engineers and pilots to ſound the ſouth 
fide of Cadiz near the iſland of St. Pedro; but, while thi 


preſented. The French men of war, and the gallies, that 


taken or burnt them, which Sir Stafford Fairborne offered to 


there was good plunder to be had eaſily ; whereas the land- 


ordering a ſquadron. of ſhips, ſuch an attempt, the .Spaniarcs 


then the place; but, it being Burchet, p. 622. 


fortifications in a much better condition, than had been . 


lay in the bay, retired within the puntals. In the firſt fur. 
prize, it had been eaſy to have followed them, and to hate 


execute ; but Sir George Rooke and the reſt of his creatures 
did not approve of it (b). Some days were Joſt before 
council of war was called. In the mean while, the duke of 


was doing, the officers, by the taking of ſome boats, came 
to know, that the inhabitants of Cadiz had ſent over the beſ 
of their goods and other effeCts to Port St. Mary's, an open 
village over-againſt it, on the continent of Spain; ſo that 


ing on the iſle of Cadiz was like to prove dangerous, and, 2; 0 
ſome made them believe, impracticable. In the council of M 
war, in which their inſtructions were read, it was propoſed 1 
to conſider, how they ſhould put them in execution. Gene- ” 
ral O Hara made a long ſpeech againſt landing; ſhewing, 8 
how deſperate an attempt it would prove, and how different be 
they found the ſtate of the place from the repreſentations 8 
made of it in England. "The greater number agreed with 1 
him, and all that the duke of Ormond could ſay to the con- | 
trary was of no effect. Sir George ſeemed to be of ie Wi , 
ſame mind with the duke, but all his dependants were cf | 
another opinion; ſo that this was thought a piece of craft in 0 
him. In concluſion, the council of war came to a reſoluton 


not to make a deſcent on the iſland of Cadiz; but, before 


they broke up, thoſe whom the duke had ſent to found tie | 
| 


(b) Fairborne propoſed the not thought advifeable to make 


before the fleet came in ſight of had not only the leiſure, While 


Cadiz, to puſh through the en- the fleet lay in view, of fink't2 


trance of the harbour, without veſſels in the very entrance 0! 
coming to an anchor at all, the harbour, whereby the pa, 
which he offered to undertake. ſage was rendered 1m pradticavie, 
Had this advice been followed, but to put themſelves 170 4 
they might, in the firſt ſurprize much better condition of de. 
of the Spaniards, have deſtroyed fending the city 1:tclf, than the) 
at lealt their ſhipping, if not would otherwiſe have been, 


1 
17 . 
lane 
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unding- places on the ſouth fide, came and told them, that, Anne. 
hat fide. Vet they had no regard to this, but adhered to 


heir former reſolution, nor were there any orders given for 
hmbarding the town. The ſea was for the moſt part very 


at lab, while they lay there; but was ſo calm for one day, 


that the engineers believed they could have done much miſ- 
chief, but they had no orders for it; and indeed it appeared 
yery ting wy 6 that they intended to do nothing but plun- 
ter Port St. Mary's ; a deſign, which was directly contrary 
t the advice of Mr. Methuen, the Engliſh envoy in Portu- 
„who, in a letter to the duke of Ormond from Liſbon of 
the firſt of Auguſt, told him, „ That the point of the 
« oreateſt importance was to inſinuate to the Spaniards, 
„and ſhew by his proceedings, that he came not as an 
enemy to Spain, but only to free them from France, and 
« oive them aſſiſtance to eſtabliſh themſelves under the go- 
& yernment of the houſe of Auſtria.” However, the land- 
forces, being ſet aſhore in the Bay of Bulls, made them- 
ſelves maſters of Rota, Fort St. Katharine, and Port St. 
Mary, which they found deſerted, but full of riches, which 
were immediately plundered ; ſome of the general officers 
ſetting a very ill example to all the reſt, eſpecially O Hara 
and Bellaſis. The duke of Ormond tried to hinder this, 
but did not exert his authority ; for, if he had made ſome 
examples at firſt, he might have prevented the miſchief that 
was done. But, the whole army running ſo violently on the 
oil, he either was not able, or, through a gentleneſs of 
temper, not willing to proceed to extremities. He had pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, according to his inſtructions, by which 
the Spaniards were invited to ſubmit to the emperor ; and he 
offered his protection to all that came in to him. But the 
plundering of St. Mary's was thought an ill commentary on 
that text. After ſome days of unſucceſsful attempts on the 
forts of that ſide, particularly Matagorda, it appeared, that 
nothing could be done; and, proviſions now growing ſcarce, 
and the ſea officers repreſenting the danger of ſtaying any 
longer in thoſe ſeas, the duke of Ormond, though not with- 
out yreat reluctance, conſented to the re-embarking of the, 14. 
land- forces. Some of the ſhips crews were ſo employed in 
bringing off and beſtowing the plunder, that they took not 
the neceſſary care to furniſh themſelves with freſh water, 


dir George Rooke, without proſecuting his other inſtructions, 


in caſe the deſign on Cadiz failed, gave orders only for a 


ſguadron to ſail to the Weſt-Indies, with ſome land- forces, 


"D144 "and 


$ they might land ſafely, ſo the ſhips might ride ſecurely on 1702. 
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Anne. and though he had a fleet of victuallers, that had proviſtong 
1702. to the middle of December, he ordered them to ſail home, 

by which means the men of war were fo ſcantily furniſhed 
that they were ſoon forced to be put on ſhort allowance. 

Nor did he fend advice-boats, either to the ports of Alzary 

or to Liſbon, to ſee what orders or advices might be lying 

there for him, but ſailed in a direct courſe for England ſe. 

Tun Some time before this, the news of the arrival of the 
e galleons | | , 
taken and French ſquadron, under monſieur Chateau-Renault, win otic 
burntatVigo, the Spaniſh gallcons, in the harbour of Vigo, being bro rr 
3 to England, orders were immediately diſpatched to Sit George 
Rooke, to attempt the taking or deſtroying them; and Si 

_ Cloudeſly Shovel was ordered upon the ſame deſign, with 
another ſquadron of men of war. But, before theſe order 

could reach the grand fleet, Sir George Rooke, in his return 

towards England, having, on the 22d of September, {zxt 

the Eagle, Sterling-Caſtle, and Pembroke, to water in La- 

gos- bay, Mr. Beauvoir, the chaplain of the Pembroke, went 

aſhore in the town of Lagos, and meeting with a gentleman 


in the ſtreet, whom, by ſeveral circumſtances, he judged to WW vt 
be no Portugueſe, he accoſted him in French: which the be 
other, who proved to be the French conſul, returning in a WW fi 
very obliging manner, invited him to his houſe. Mr. Beau. WW vi 
voir, extremely willing to embrace this offer, continued for 
there two nights ; during which, the conſul, in their ſeveral loy 


converſations, could not forbear to boaſt of his maſter's 
ſtrength at fea, and at laſt gave ſome hints of the arrival of 
the galleons on that coaſt. On the 24th, Mr. Beauvoir be- 
ing ready to embark, and underſtanding that a gentleman 
was arrived in that town bound for the fleet, with letters to 
the prince of Heſſe and Mr. Methuen (who were gone from 
the fleet to Liſbon ſome time before) he invited him to 29 
aboard the Pembroke, without taking the leaſt notice of that 
departure. The genticman having gladly accepted this in- 
vitation, and told him, jult as they were leaving the ſhore, 


(cc) Thus ended (ſays biſnop he believed, they would not 

. Burnet) the expedition againſt have made any great reliſtance, 
Cadiz, which was ill projected, if he had landed on his fult a- 
and worſe executed. The duke rival, and not given them ume 
of Ormond told him, he had to recover from the diſorder in- 
not half the ammunition that to which the firſt ſurpriz* had 
was neceſlary for the taking Ca- put them. Burnet, Vol. Il, 
diz, if the Spaniards had de- F . 
fended themſelves well: Tho' . 


—7 


w_ FW „„ 
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at monſieur Chateau-Renault was arrived at Vigo with Anne. 
thirty men of war, and twenty-two galleons, and that he 1702. 


e; : | 9525 

e bent by the imperial miniſter to the grand fleet, they — 
. ent together on board the Pembroke, where captain Hardy, 
er commander, being informed, as well by Mr. Beauvoir 


of what he had gathered from the French conſul, as by the 


13 iq 
der gentleman, concerning what he knew of the matter, 5 
de ſet fail the next morning in queſt of the grand fleet, 4 
11 ghich at laſt he met with on the 6th of October. Having iy 
bY inparted his intelligence to the Engliſh admiral, Sir George 1 
el ommunicated the ſame to the Dutch; and it was reſolved 9 
ro sttempt the deſtroying of the French and Spaniſh ſhips at ll 
1 WY Vizo (d). Accordingly, the fleet came to an anchor on the if 
uch, againſt that piace, almoſt unperceived by the enemy, f 
nn reaſon of the hazy weather; and, finding that the French 1 
nd Spaniſh ſhips were carried up beyond a narrow ſtreight, 
a. &{ended by a caftle, beſides a ſtrong boom about it, made 4 
tuch maſts, cables, and chains, it was reſolved in a council 4 
an a war : That, ſince the whole fleet could not ſafely go up 1 
to vo the place, where the enemy's ſhips lay, a detachment of iy 
nc teen Engliſh and ten Dutch men of war, with all the fire- k 
2 i flips, frigates, and bomb-veſſels, ſhould go upon that ſervice, | 
- WY vith all the flag-officers aboard them, whilſt part of the land- 1 
cd frees were to make a deſcent, and to attack the fort on the 4 
both ſide of Rodondela, a ſmall fiſning- town (e). 9 
1 Purſuant to this reſolution, the duke of Ormond, having, 1 
ot the 12th of October, landed two thouſand five hundred i 
c- ven two leagues from Vigo on the ſouth {ide of the river, 20 
an Wi vithout the leaſt oppoſition, he ordered the grenadiers to ad- b 
o 3ince to the fort at the entrance of the harbour; which they 1 
79 d) Biſhop Burnet obſerves each ſide. The admirals re- \ 
cit ol. II. 332) Sir Geo. Rooke, moved the flags from the great . 
n- 791 receiving the intelligence, ſhips into the third rates, the firſt | 
e, #2 ſaid to ſteer his courſe to- and ſecond rates being too big ; 

ward Vigo very unwillingly, to go in: Sir George Rooke | 
100 de Fading it true, reſolved to went out of the Royal Sovereign 4. 
* Mee his way mm: into the Somerſet; admiral 1 
. e The Engliſh ſhips were, Hopſon, out of the Prince | 
1 de Mary, Grafton, Torbay, George into the Torbay; ad- 4 
b. kent, Monmouth, Berwick, Eſ. miral Fairborne, out of the St. ” 
14 x, Swiftſure, Ranelagh, So- George into the Eſſex: and ad- 9 
. derſet, Bedford, Cambridge, miral Graydon out of the Tri- | 

Northumberland, Oxford, Pem- umph into the Northumber- 

rote % Bar- - land; en nd ne nd nes; 

bear were to batter the forts on . 44 
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Anne. did with fuch chearſulneſs and reſolution, that, having mz, 


1702. 


themſelves maſters of a platform of thirty- eight pieces g 


cannon, they purſued the French to the very gates of the 


caſtle or ſtone tower, and attacked them ſo vigorouſly, thy 


monſieur Sorel, their commander, deſpairing of holding the 
place, attempted to fight his way through the Engliſh (wor 
in hand. But no ſooner had they opened the gate, than the 
grenadiers ruſhing in made themſelves maſters of the caftl, 
and took three hundred French ſeamen and fifty Spaniarg 
prifoners. Whilſt theſe things were. tranſacting aſhore, the 
ſquadron deſigned for this expidition advanced briſkly toward; 
the boom, and, after a little ſtop by a calm, vice-admir] 
Hopſon, in the Torbay, broke, amidſt the enemy's fe, 
through the boom, where he received ſeveral broad-fides from 
the Bourbon and V'Eſperance (f), two French men of wax 


placed within the boom. The reſt of vice-admiral Hopſor's 


diviſion, and that of the Dutch vice-admiral Vandergoes, 
bearing at the ſame time upon the bottom, were becalmed, 
and conſequently ſtruck, ſo that they were forced to cut their 
way through it, except their admiral, who hit the ſame pal. 


| ſage by which vice-admiral Hopſon had entered before. Hop. 
Jon, in the mean time, being boarded by a fire-ſhip, was in 


great danger of being burnt, had not the fire-ſhip been blown 
up too ſoon ; notwithſtanding which, he received contide- 


rable damage in his rigging, and many of his men, during 
the firſt conſternation, threw themſelves overboard, in hopes 


to ſave themſelves, but were moſt of them. drowned, whilſt 
the reſt behaved fo well as to preferve the ſhip. The French 


admiral ſeeing the boom cut to pieces, the platform and caltte } 


2 


in the enemy's hands, the Bourbon taken, and the whole 


confederate ſquadron ready to fall in among them, ordered 
his own ſhip to be ſet on fire; and his example being fol- 
lowed by all the reſt, afforded a moſt dreadſul ſpectacle to the 
Spaniards as well as to the French. Whilſt they were thus 
buſicd in the deſtruction of their own fleet, the Engliſh were 
as careful in preferving it, not without ſome ſucceſs; ſeveia', 


as well of the men of war as of the galleons, being taken, 

— * 77 ts | 5 i 

tour by the Engliſh, and five by the Dutch; but the et 
* 8 | f 15 

were burnt, with ſcven French men of war (g). What 


made 


0) Or the Hope, which had ſhips taken, burnt, and run 


been taken from the Englih. athore: 
| 80 The acc unt of the French Ships burnt. | Num. of 3 G 


Le Forte EL”, 
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nade this victory the more conſiderable, was its being gained Anne. 
with inconſiderable loſs; there being not above forty men 1702. 
tilled, and ten wounded, of the landmen in this action, and - 
ſery few of the ſeamen, except thoſe that were drowned of 
vice-admiral Hopſon's ſhip. As to the cargo aboard this 
feet, which was computed at twenty millions of pieces of 
eight in gold and filver, beſides merchandizes, about four- 
teen millions of it were taken out before by the enemy; the 
reſt was either taken by the Engliſh or Dutch, or left in the 
ralleons, that were ſunk or burnt. The goods were valued 
it twenty millions of pieces of eight more, of which one 
fouth part only was ſaved by the enemy, near two fourths 
tftroyed, and the reſt taken by the confederates, beſides a 
great quantity of plate, and other rich commodities, con- 
cealed for the uſe of private perſons in the galleons, and a 
great deal of other plate belonging to the French officers 
found at Rodondela, of which the duke of Ormond took 
poſſeſſion the next morning, and in which much other plun- 
dr was found. The French ſeamen and ſoldiers eſcaped, 
for the Engliſh, having no horſe, could not purſue them. 
The Spaniards appeared at ſome diſtance in a great body, 
but they did not offer to enter into any action with the duke 
of Ormond : And it appeared, that the reſentment of that 
proud nation, which was now governed by French counſels, 


dhips burnt. Num. of guns. . „ 
LEmlame: ©: 54 Taken by the Dutch. 
Le Prudent 62 7 „„ 
Le Solide 56 Ships. Guns. 
Le Dauphin 46 Le Bourbon 68 
L'Entreprenant 22 Le Superbe 70 
Le Chocquant 8 Le Sirenne 60 
Le Favori, a fire-ſhip Le Modere 56 
8 Advice-boats. . __ Le Voluntaire 46 
—— e Triton 42 
dhips 8. Guns 334. — — . — 
3 VVV Ships 6. Guns 342. 
Taken by the Engliſh anldkꝛw —— — 
brought home. Tot. Ships 18. Guns 960. 
ps, >, Guns. Six galleons were taken by 
Le Prompp 76 the Enpliſh, and ve by the 
TeFirme | 72 DPutch, who ſunk ſix. 85 
Eſperance EFF . 
L'Afurce | 66 
Sbips 4. Gans 284. | TE 
hg, was 
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Anne. was fo high, that they would not put themſelves in: 
1702. danger, or to any trouble, even to ſave their own fleer 
m—— hen it was in ſuch hands. „5 

Aſter this great ſucceſs, it came under conſultation, whe. 
ther it was not adviſeable to leave a good ſquadron of ſain 
with the land- forces, to winter at Vigo, ſince the neigh. 
bourhood of Portugal could ſupply them with proviſion; ing 
all other neceſſaries, and this might encourage that king u 
declare himſelf, when there was ſuch a force and fleet lun 
ſo near him; and it might likewiſe encourage ſuch Spaniag 
as favoured the emperor, to declare themſelves, when they 
ſaw a ſafe place of retreat, and a force to protect them, Up 
theſe conſiderations, the duke of Ormond offered to fly, i 
Sir George Rooke would have conſented ; but he excuſedit 
alledging, that he had ſent home the victuallers with the 
ſtores, and therefore could not ſpare what was neceſſary far 
ſuch as ſhould ſtay there. And indeed he had ſo ordered the 
matter, that he could not ſtay long enough to try whether 
they could raiſe and ſearch the men of war and galleons un 
were ſunk; and he was obliged to make all poſſible hat 
home, for, if the wind had turned to the eaſt, which we 
uſual in that ſeaſon, a great part of the ſhips crews mult hare 

periſhed with hunger. N 
On the 16th of October, Sir Cloudeſly Shovel having 
joined the confederate fleet with twenty-nine fail, the lane. 
forces re-imbarked the next day; and, on the 19th, Sr 
George Rooke and vice-admiral Hopſon, with ten men 6f 
war, ſet fail for England, leaving Sir Cloudeſly Shovel wil 
the reſt near Vigo, to deſtroy the enemy's ſhips that wer 
ran aſhore ; which being effected, he alſo ſteered his court 
for England, where the fleet arrived (after being ſeparated 
a ſtorm at the entrance of the channel) on the 17th of N. 
vember. Ten days before, Sir George Rooke, with d 
ſquadron, came into the Downs, and the ſame day, at our 
in the afternoon, the duke of Ormond landed at Deal, aid 
having given the neceſſary orders for the landing and qui 
tering the forces, went that night to Canterbury, and arthe 
at London the next day, being received with great ma! 
of favour by the queen, and with the loud acclamations0 
the people; the ſucceſs at Vigo having ſilenced the ciamou! 
about the miſcarriages before Cadiz. The queen gave lie 


J 


wiſe a noble gratuity to the lord Shannon and captain I. t 
mas Hardy, who were ſent expreſs by the general and 4 
miral with the firſt account of their proſperous attempt; * 

the captain, beſides a preſent of a thouſand guineas, bu 05 
5 ede 3 | LIK = | ON 
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acouraged the plundering of Port St. Mary's; but, upon 
he report of the generals appointed to examine into that 
matter, Bellaſis only was found guilty, and diſmiſſed from 
ter majeſty's ſervice; and Sir Charles O Hara was cleared, 
ud his ſuſpenſion taken off, A proclamation was alſo iſſued 
cut, ſome time before, for diſcovery and recovery of all 
ach goods, plate, and other effects, as contrary to her 
mijeſty's and the duke of Ormond's expreſs commands, were 
zundered or embezzled at Port St. Mary's, and from the 
lleons taken at Vigo, and put on board her majeſty's men 
of war and other veſſels. But this proclamation had little 
or no effect, ſo that the public was not much inriched by 
this extraordinary capture, though the loſs which the enemy 
utzined by it was a vaſt one; and, to compleat the ruin of 


ws taken out of the ſhips upon their firſt arrival at 
Vigo. | ew 1 

Thus ended the campaign very happily for the allies, and 
noſt gloriouſly for the queen; whoſe firſt year, being ſuch a 
continued courſe of ſucceſs, gave a hopeful preſage of what 


might be hereaſter expected. be 


ime expired, the queen thought fit to exert her royal prero- 
rative, and to iſſue out a proclamation, on the ſecond of July, 


calling another to be holden at Weſtminſter, the 20th of Au- 
zuſt next; but afterwards prorogued to the 8th of October, 


on the inconſtancy and ſervility that is natural to multitudes z 
and the conceit, which had been infuſed and propagated with 
much induſtry, that the Whigs had charged the nation with 
themſelves, had fo far turned the tide, that the Tories, in 


tne Whigs. (h). 


the Spaniſh merchants, their king ſeized on the plate which 


and at laſt, to the 23d of that month. Her majeſty did not 
openly interpoſe in the elections, though, her inclinations to 
the Tories plainly appearing, all people took it for granted, 
that ſhe wiſhed they might be the majority. This wrought 


great taxes, of which a large ſhare had bcen devoured by 


429 


wmour of knighthood, On the other hand, Sir Henry Bel- Anne. 
is and Sir Charles O Hara were, by her majeſty's orders, 1702. 


under arreſt, for having by their example, promoted and 


The parliament of England was in courſe to determine The parlis- 


ix months after the death of the late king; but, before that mom ns 
vec and 4 


new one cal · 
led. 


or diſlolving this preſent parliament, and declaring the ſpeedy Burnet. 


the houſe of commons, were at leaſt double the number of 
' On 


(h) On the 6th of July, the count de Platens, envoy extra · 
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On Wedneſday, the 20th of October, the new pala. 
1702. ment met, and, the commons having choſen Robert Hale, 


Eſq; their ſpeaker, the queen made the following ſpeech ] 


The parlia- to both houſes. | 
ment meets, 


ordinary from the elector of 
Hanover and Zell, had his pub. 


lic audience, both of the queen 


and the prince ; and, about the 
ſame time, ſhe made ſome pro- 
motions in the army, and diſ- 


ferments. Among others, the 
earl of Ranelagh was made re- 
ceiver and paymaſter- general of 
her majeſty's forces; William 


Blathwayte, Eſq; ſecretary of 


war ; and the lord Walden com- 
miſſary-general of the muſters ; 
the duke of Somerſet was made 
maſler of the horſe, in the room 


of the earl of Pembroke, who 


was appointed lord preſident of 


the council ; the lord Wharton's 


patent of warden and chief juſ- 
tice in eyre of all the foreſts on 
this ſide the Trent, was revo- 


ked; the duke of Newcaſtle 


was made warden of the foreſt 
of Sherwood in the county of 
Nottingham, And, upon the 
19th oi July, the queen in coun- 
cil, made an order aggainſt the 


ſelling of offices and place: in 


the houſhold and family. _ 
Prince George of Denmark, 


ſummer with his uſual aſthma, 
was adviſed by his phyſicians to 
20 to Bath, where the queen re- 
ſolved to attend him. 


Windſor, and lay the firſt night 
at Oxford. The Queen was 
next day preſent in convoca- 
tion, when the univerſity orator 
congratulated her arrival among 
them; and many of the nobili:y 


and perions of quality were 


poſed of ſeveral places and pre- 


and carrying bows and arrows 


| the magiſtrates; and, on the 
being very much indiſpoſed this 
vate audience at Bath to the 


| They ſet 
out the 26th of Auguſt, from 


where they received the com. 


ſafe return. 


« juſt 
made doQors of law. Fn WM cal 
the convocation, the queen wes WM © 
to the theatre, where ſhe wy WW" | * 
entertained with a concert gf an 
muſic, and the rehearſal of {. 6 ſpi 


veral pieces of poetry; and a. ex 
terwards, with a ſplendid bau. 
quet by the univerſity. Hay. « th 
ing accepted the uſual preſent (6 
of a bible, a common-prayer. 


K fa 
book, and a pair of gloves, the F . 
queen and prince took coach 7a 
for Cirenceſter, where they lay . 
that night, and the next day * | 


reached Bath. They were met 
by the high-ſheriff and gentle. s 


men on the borders of the coun- 0 
ty of Somerſet; and, within « | 
half a mile of the city, by tuo a 6 


hundred maidens, richly dreſſed, 


like amazons ; and at the welt 
gate of the city, by the mayor 
and corporation, in their for- 
malities, who attended them to 
the Abbey-houle, which was 
prepared for their reception, 
The queen likewiſe, on the 30 
of September, viſited the city of 
Briſtol, upon an invitation from 


25th of that month, gave a pr- 


baron de Widman, envoy-ex- 
traordinary from the elector of 
Bavaria; and on the Sth of the 
next month, left that place, and 
returned to Windſor on the 10th, 
and to St. Jamcs's on the 15th, 


pliments of the lord-mayor ard. | 
aidermen of London, upon their 
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« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
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Anne. 
1702, 


«TT is with great ſatisfaction I meet this parliament, ———— ' 


« | which I have ſummoned to aſſiſt me, in carrying on the g 


he queen's 


ch to 


« uſt and neceſſary war, in which we are engaged. I have both houſes, 
« called you together as early as was conſiſtent with your Pr. H. c. 


« convenience in coming out of your ſeveral counties; and III. 203. 


« ] aſſure myſelf of ſuch evidences of your affections to me, 


and your zeal for our common cauſe, as will not only give 


« fpirit and forwardneſs to our own preparations, but ſuch 
« example and encouragement to our allies, as, by God's 
« bleſſing, cannot fail of a good effect, for the advantage of 
« the whole confederacy. | | 

« | have met with ſo many expreſſions of joy and ſatis- 
faction in all the counties, through which I have lately 
« had occaſion to paſs, that I cannot but look upon them as 


true meaſures of the duty and affection of the reſt of my 


« ſubjects. 


« Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, : 
4] muſt deſire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies, as will ena- 
dle me to comply both with our particular treaties and 


„ engagements already made, and ſuch others as may be ne- 
„ ceſſary for the encouragement of our allies, and the pro- 


„ ſecuting the war where it ſhall moſt ſenſibly affect our 
enemies, and be moſt effectual for diſappointing the bound- 
Fels ambition of - France. 


„And, that my ſubjects may the more chearfully bear 


" the neceſſary taxes, I defire you to inſpect the accounts of 
* the public receipts and payments; and, if there have been 
* any abuſes or miſmanagements, I hope you will detect 


* them, that the offenders may be puniſhed, and others be 


* deterred by ſuch-like examples from the like practices. I 


* muſt obſerve to you, with ſome concern, that the funds 
given by the laſt parliament, have, in ſome meaſure, fal- 


len ſhort of the ſums propoſed to be raiſed by them; and 
"though I have already paid and applied to the public ſer- 


| © Vice the hundred thouſand pounds, which J promiſed to 


"the laſt parliament, yet it bas not ſupplied that defi- 
* ciency, | e e 


„Ny Lords and Gentlemen, ; 
8 „cannot, without much trouble, take notice to you of 
de diſappointment we had at Cadiz. I have not yet had 
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& a particular account of that enterprize, nor of all the d. 
<« ficulties our forces may have met with there. But I have ha 


« ſuch a repreſentation of diſorders and abuſes committed at 2 
é Port St. Mary's, as hath obliged me to give directions ſor k | 
e the ſtricteſt examination of that matter. 4 2 
I am earneſtly deſirous, for all our ſakes, that this mz « n 
cc prove a ſhort ſeſſion. However, I hope you will find tine ( 
cc to conſider of ſome better and more effectual method 10 4 3 
“ prevent the exportation of wool, and to improve that ma- « þ 


„ nufacture, which is of ſo great conſequence to the whe!e 


Addreſs of 


thanks by 


; the lords, | 


The com- 


mons ad- 


areſs, 


I. $$; 
III. 204, 


c dience; and the trueſt and juſteſt ſupport of the throne, 
„ And as J am reſolved to defend and maintain the Church 4 6 


J joyment of all your rights and liberties; ſo I rely upon Wl « ; 


lies, under the command of the eat] of Marlborough; but 
the commons, who were, met full of prejudice againſt the 


"a8 


cc 


and gratitude. 


cc 


“ kingdom. On my part, nothing ſhall be omitted for it; WM « « 
«+ encouragement... | 6 

„ I am firmly perſuaded, that the love and good affedion : 
« of my ſubjects is the ſureſt pledge of their duty and obe. 


c as by law eſtabliſhed, and to protect you in the full en- 


T: your care of me. My intereſts and yours are inſeparable: 
* and my endeavours ſhall never be wanting to make you 
& all ſafe and happy.“ 


The lotds returned the uſual addreſs of thanks, congratu- 
lating the glorious ſucceſs of her arms, and thoſe of her al- 


memory of king William, and of reſentment againſt tho 
employed by him, ſhewed the firſt inſtance of this di. 
poſition in their addreſs to the queen, which was as fol 
. „„ | 


_ & Moſt gracious ſovereign, „ 

J E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal tubjects 
the commons in parliament aſlembled, do beg 
leave to lay before your majeſty our moſt humble and 
hearty thanks for your moſt gracious ſpeech from tht 
thronez which gives us ſuch inſtances of your mi 
jeſty's tender concern for your people, and, of your . 
tire confidence in their affections, as muit engage 
them to make your majeſty the utmoſt returns of duty 


cc 
cc 
[4 


Lay 


ec 


„It is great condeſcenſion in your majeſty to take 
«© notice in ſo public a manner of the expreſſions of 
& and ſatisfaction, with which your majeſty was 1 


SF EN GI. AN P. 


«in all the countries through which you had occaſion 


« lately to pats. All your ſubjects have already received fo 


many benefits under the influence of your majeſty's happy 
« government, that your maje ty muſt have met with the 
« Jike in any other part of your dominions, that you had ho- 
« noured with your royal preſence, 
« The late difappointment at Cadiz does the more 
.« affect us, becauſe it gives your majeſty ſo much trou- 


able. But this misfortune cannot make us forget, that 
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« the protection and ſecurity of our trade, the vigorous - 


© 


« ſupport of your majelty's s allies, and the wonderful pro- 
« greſs of your majeſty's arms, under the conduct of the 


& earl of Marlborough, have ſignally RETRIEVED the an- 


tient honour and glory of the Engliſh nation. 

« After your majeſty's repeated aſſurances, we neither 
« doubt of the full enjoy ment of all our rights and li- 
( bertics, nor of your najeſty's defending and maintain- 


ing the church as by law eſt: abliſhed. Your majeſty 


« has been always a moſt illuſtrious ornament to this 


& Church, and have been expoled to great hazards for 


v1, And therefore we promiſe ourlelves, that, in your 
„ majeſty's reign, we {hall ſee it perfectly reſtored to 
* its due rights and privileges, and fecured in the ſame 
to poſtetity; which is ny to be done by diveſti ing thoſe 
men of the power, who have ſhewn they want not the will 
* to deltroy it. 

« The proſpect of thcic bleſings, and your majeſty's 
a deſire to have the accounts of the public receipts and 
© payments inſpected, and to have any abuſes and miſma— 
* nagements thereof puniſhed, will very much endear your 
* majeſty to your people, and encourage us molt cheœarfully 
* to affilt your majeſty with thoſe ſupplies, that may eſfec- 


* tually enable your majeſty to make good ſuch alliances, as 
© ſhall be neceſſary to proſecute the war, where it ſhall moſt 


* ſenſibly affe&t your enemies, and thereby ee the 


* boundleſs ambition of France. 
% Your majcſty may ſafely rely upon the care of your 


faithful commons. The value you are pleaſed to ſet upon 


* the love and affection of your ſabjects, is the higheſt ob- 


* lization that can be laid on them, to give your majeſty 


© pledges thereof in their duty and obedience. They are, 
* 2nd ſhall always be ſenſible, that your majeſty's intereſts 


* and theirs are inſeparable ; and, as they gratefully ac- 


« * knowledge your majeity” s great deſigns to make them 


' lafe and happy, ſo their prayers and fincereſt endeavours 


Lor. XV „ Pl ſhall 
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Anne. “ ſhall never be wanting to make your majeſty's reign mot: 
1702. © proſperous and more glorious than any of your maj; cſty's 

& royal predeceſſors.“ 
Debate The word Retrieved, in this addreſs, implying, that the 


about the 
word Re. honour of the nation had been loſt, occaſioned a warm ge. 


trieved, bate. All, who had a juſt regard for king William, inſiſted 


names upon the word Maintained inſtead of it, alledging, that Re. 
5 trieved was a reflection on the late king's memory, who, in. 
ſtead of loſing, had carried the honour of the nation farthe: 

than had been done in any reign before his : "That to hin 

they owed their preſervation, their ſafety, and even th; 

queen's being on the throne. That he had deſigned and 
formed that great contederacy, at the head of which her ma- 

jeſty was now ſet. In oppoſition to this it was urged, 

that, during his reign, things had been conducted by ith 
gers, and truſted to them; and that a vaſt treaſure had been 
ſpent in unprofitable campaigns in Flanders. 'T he partition- 
treaty, and every thing elſe, with which his reign could be 
loaded, was brought into the account; and the keeping of 
the world Retrievcd, in the addreſs, was carried by a niajo- 
rity of one hundred and cighty voices againſt eighty ; all he 
had any favour at court, or hoped Hor any, Voting for 

it (a). 

Partiality The ſirength of the Tory-party, in the bouts of commons, 
in judging appeared not only from this, but alſo from all the coatro- 
| e io verted elections being determined in their favour, with ſuch 
Burnet; an open partiality, chat it ſhewcd the party to be reſolyed 


upon 


(a) Mr. Walſh, at that time following verſes, in a poem, 
knight of the ſhire for Worce- called © the Golden Age, mn 
ſterſhire (called by Dryden the alluſion to Virgil's fourth ec: 
greateſt critic of the age) com- logue: 
poſed, on this occation, the 


Nou all our factions, all our fears ſhall ceaſe, 
And Tories rule the promis'd land in peace 
Malice ſhall die, and noxious poiſon fail; 
Harley ſhall ceaſe to trick, and Seymour ceaſe to rail, 
Ihe lambs ſhall with the lions walk unhurt, 
And Hallifax with How meet civilly at court. 
Vice-roys *, like providence, with diſtant care, 
Shall govern kingdoms, where they ne'er appear. 
Pacific admirals, to ſave the fleet, 
Shall fly from conqueſt, and ſhall conqueſt meet. 
Commanders ſhall be prais'd at WiLLtam's coſt, 
And honour be xETRIEv'd before tis loſt. 


* Fail of 
Roclieſter. 


3 


1 
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von every thing that might ſerve their ends. Of this there 
vere two remarkable inſtances. The one was of the 
borough of Hindon near Saliſbury ; in which, upon a com- 
plaint of bribery, the proof was ſo full and clear, that they 
ordered a bill to disfranchize the town for that bribery ; and 
ret, becauſe the bribes were given by a man of their party, 


> . ” — . * 
they would not paſs a vote on him as guilty of it; ſo that 
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aborough was voted to loſe its right of electing, becauſe many 


in it were guilty of a corruption, in which no man appeared 
tobe an actor. The other was of more importance, Mr, 
ſonn How ſtood for knight of the ſhire for Glouceſterſhire, 
ind had drawn a party in that county to join with him in an 
adreſs to the queen, in which reflections were made on the 
danger and ill uſage, which her majeſty had gone through in 
the former reign. This addreſs was received by the queen 
n ſo particular a manner, that it looked like owning the con- 


tents thereof to be true; but ſhe made ſuch an excule for 


this, when the offence it gave was Jaid before her, that pro- 
hbly he was not acquainted with the matter of the addreſs, 
when the ſo received it. Upon this, great oppoſition was 
made to My, How's election; and, when it came to the poll, 
t appeared that he had loſt it. The ſheriff was then moved for 
1 ſcrutiny, to examine, whether all thoſe, who had ſworn, 
that they were frecholders of forty ſhillings a year, had 
ſworn true. By the act of parliament the matter was referred 
the parties oath, and their ſwearing fallely was declared 
pecury; therefore ſuch, as had ſworn falſcly, were liable to 
a proſecution : But, by all laws, an oath is looked upon as an 
end of controverſy, till he, WO ſwore, is convicted of per- 
jury; and the ſheriff, being an officer named by the court, if 
ne had a power to review the poll, this put the election of 
counties wholly in the power of the crown. Yet, upon this 


occaſion, the heat of a party prevailed fo far, that they voted, 


Mr. How duly elected. RD a ne LS: 
The houſe of commons very unanimouſly, and with great 
Glpatch, agreed to all the demands of the court, and voted all 
me ſupplies that were neceſſary for carrying on the war (2): 
| | n 


% The commons voted forty and that three hundred and fifty 


Supplies 7 
granted. 


touſand ſcamen, and that the thouſand pounds be granted for 


5 of 


portion of forces for Eng- guards and garriſons for the 


ro 
& 


bole of the allies, be thirty. venty thouſand nine hundred 


{ 
| 
4 
, 
i 


nd, to act in conjunction with year 1703; they alſo voted ſe- 


are thouſand foot, and ſeven and ſeventy-three pounds for 
Mouland horte and dragoons; ordnance, eight hundred and 
| ITE Ee 2 thirty- 
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The queen 


dines at 
Guildhall. 
Athankſgiv- 
ing appoint- 
ed, Nov, 12. 


TRE HISTORY 
On the lord-mayor's day, the queen dined at Guild-hall, ang 
conferred the honour of knighthood on ſeveral perſons le). 
The next day, the lord Shannon brought the news of the 
ſucceſs at Vigo; and, four days after, the queen acquainted 
the commons, that, having appointed the 12th of Noyen. 
ber or a day of thankſgiving, for the ſignal ſucceſs of her 
arms under the ear] of Marlborough and the duke of Or. 
mond, and of her fleet under Sir George Rooke, ſhe intend. 
ed to go to St. Paul's church, and had given orders for pro- 
viding convenient places in the church for the members of 
that houſe, as well as for the houſe of Jords. At the day 
appointed, the queen went in great ſtate to St. Paul's, at. 
tended by both houſes of parliament. The duke of Ormond, 
happening to be the ſtaff-officer in waiting, rid in one of the 
queen's coaches, with the duke of Somerſet, and received the 
loud acclamations of an infinite number of ſpectators, withwhich 
he ſeemed pleaſed; and from that day may be dated the great 


popularity which he afterwards acquired, and which, in the 


end, proved fatal to him. The next day, the houſe of lords 
returned him thanks for his ſervices performed at Vigo; and, 
at the ſame time reſolved to addreſs the queen, to order the 
duke of Ormond and Sir George Rooke to lay before them 


an account of their proceedings, which was done. The com- 


mons alſo voted thanks to the duke and Sir George, and ad- 
miral Hopſon was knighted, and a penſion of five huncrel 
pounds a year was ſettled on him by the queen, with a rever- 


lion of three hundred pounds a year for his wife. 


Proceadings 
againſt the 
biſhop of 


Worceſter, 


Nov. 18. 
. . hk 


At the beginning of the ſeſhon, Sir John Packington had 
exhibited a complaint againſt the biſhop of Worceſter and his 
ſon Mr. Lloyd, for endeavouring to prevent his election, 
When this complaint was conſidered by the houle of com- 
mons, and the evidence heard, it was unanimouſly reſolved, 
„That it appeared to the houſe, that the proceedings o 


William lord biſhop of Worceſter, his ſon, and his agents, 


ce in order to the hindering the election of a member of the 
county of Worceſter, had been malicious, unchriſtian, and 


thirty-three thouſand eight hun- Jord-mayor's brother. Richard 
dred and twenty-fix pounds for Hoar, Eſq; and Mr. Eaton, 
the pay of the land-forces, and linen draper in Cheaplide, oer a 
fifty-one thouſand eight hun- againſt Bow- church, in Whole 
dred and forty-three pounds for balcony there was a ſtately c. 
ſubſidies to the allies. nopy erected, and her mac 
(le) Gilbert Heathcote, Eſq; ſate under it, while the 5:0 
Francis Daſhwood, Eſq; the paſſed b. 
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« arbitrary, in high violation of the liberties and privileges Anne. 
« of the commons of England: That an addreſs be preſented 1702. 
« to her majeſty, to remove the biſhop from being lord almo- ———— 
« ner;” and they ordered the attorney-general to proſecute 
Mr. Lloyd, the biſhop's ſon, for his offences, after his pri- 
lege, as a member of the lower houſe of convocation, was 
ex ired, | 8 8 

The lords, alarmed at theſe proceedings of the commons, The lords ad- 
Nainſt a member of their houſe, agreed upon the following dreſs upon it, 
1/dreſs to the queen, "That it was the undoubted right of We: Bhs ts 


— 


s — 4 


« every lord of parliament, and of every ſubject of England, 
« to have an opportunity of making his defence, before he 
« ſuffers any fort of puniſhment ; and therefore humbly de- 
« fired her majeſty, that ſhe would be pleaſed not to remove 
« the lord biſhop of Worceſter from the place of lord almo- 
ner, nor to ſhew any mark of her diſpleaſure towards him, 
« till he be found guilty of ſome crime by due courſe of law.“ 
This addreſs being preſented to the queen, ſhe returned an- 
yer, "That ſhe agreed, that every peer and lord of parlia- 


ment, and indeed every other perſon, ought to have an 
« opportunity of being heard to any matters objected againſt 
him, before he be puniſhed. That ſhe had not yet received 


« any complaint of the biſhop of Worceſter, but ſhe looked 
upon it as her undoubted right to continue or diſplace any 


Is, . 
II. 45. 


& ſervant attending upon her own perſon, when ſhe ſhould _ 


© think-it proper.” The lords, upon this anſwer, reſolved 
the ſame day unanimouſly, 4+ That no lord of their houſe 


4 ought to ſuffer any ſort of punithment by any proceedings 


* of the houſe of commons, otherwile than according to the 


® known and ancient rules and methods of parliament.” But, 


however, Sir Edward Seymour having attended the queen 
with the reſolutions and addreſs of the commons for the remo- 
ral of the biſhop, ſhe anſwered, “ That ſhe was very ſorry, 
that there was occaſion for that addreſs againſt the biſhop 


* of Worceſter; and that ſhe would order, that he ſhould 
* no longer continue to ſupply the place of her almoner.” 


Thus that prelate fell a ſacrifice to the reſentment of the op- 


On the contrary, Sir George Rooke, who was in great Rooke made 
eſteem with the Tory-party, was ſworn of the privy-council, 3 | 
The duke of Ormond, upon his firſt arrival from the ex- 34 
pedition to Cadiz, had complained very openly of Sir George's examined. 
conduct, and ſcemed reſolved to carry the matter to a public Burnet. 
accuſation. But the court found the party, that prevailed ii 
the houſe of commons, determined to juſtify him; fo chat, . 

VN 
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prince 
George, 
Burnet, 


2-448 H1-5T-©O-R-P 
to comply with this, he was not only made a privy-counſs! lor 
but much pains were taken with the duke to ſupp preſs his re. 
ſentments, But, though he was in a great mcaſure ſoftened, 
yet he had made his complaints to fo many lords, that: they 
moved the houſe to examine both his inſtructions and the 
journals relating to that expedition; and accordingly a com- 


mittee was appointed for that purpoſe, who fate Jong upon | 


the enquiry, and examined all the admirals and land- officer, 

as well as Rooke himſelf, upon the whole progreſs of the 
affair. But Rooke was ſo well ſupported by the court, ang 
by his party in the houſe of commons, that he ſeemed to de. 
ſpiſe all that the lords could do. It appeared to ſome, who 
were very intelligent in naval affairs, from all his motions 
during the expedition, that he intended to do nothing but 
amuſe and make a ſhew; and they concluded, from the pro- 


tection that the miniſtry gave him, that they it intend- 


ed no other. He took much pains to ſhew, how improper 
a deſign the deſcent upon Cadiz was, and how fatal the at. 
tempt muſt have proved; and in doing this, he ar- 
raigned his inſtructions, and the deſign, upon which he way 
ſent, with great boldneſs, and ſhewed little regard to the mi 


niſters, who took more pains to bring him oft than to juſtity 


themſelves. The lords of the committce prepared a report, 
which was ſevere upon Rooke, and Jaid it before the houſe; 
but ſo ſtrong a party was made to oppoſe every thing that re- 
flected on him, that, though every particular in the report 
was well prov ed; yet it was rejected, and a vote was carried 
in his favour, wherein it was Jeclared, That Sir George 
& Rooke had done his duty, purſuant to the councils of war ' 
<« like a brave officer, to the honour of the Britiſh nation. 

The. grcateſt poſt of lord lieutenant of Ireland, which was 


now given to the duke of Ormond, had ſo far prevailed with 


him, that, though the enquiry was ſet on foot by his means, 


and upon his ſuggeſtions, yet he came not to the houſe, when 


it was brought to a concluſion, So that Rooke, being but 
faintly puſhed by him, and moſt zcalouſly ſupported by his 
party, was juſtified by a vote, though univerſally condemned 

y more impartial judges. The behaviour of this miniſtry, 


in this matter, heightened the jealouſics, with which many 
were poſſeſſed; for it was inferred, that they were not in car- 


neſt in this whole expedition to Cadiz, ſince, the conduct 
being fo contrary to the inſtructions, their juſtifying the one 


nm plainly condemning the other. 
A bill for 


On the 21ſt of November, Mr. ſecretary Hedges deliver ied 


: to the commons a metiage: ligned by the queen, impolting, 


4 T hat 
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« That her majeſty conſidering, that there was but a very 
« ſmall proviſion made for the prince her huſband, if he 
« ſhould ſurvive her; and that ſhe was reſtrained from in- 
« creaſing the ſame by the late act of parliament for ſettlin 

« her revenue, thought it neceſſary to recommend the ma- 
« king a further proviſion for the prince to their confidera- 
« tion.” The prince was many years older than the queen, 
ind was troubled with an aſthma, that every year had ill ef- 
{43 upon his health, and had brought him into great danger 
this winter; yet the queen thought it became her to provide 


conſideration, Mr. How moved, that the yearly ſum of one 
hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be ſettled on the prince, in 
aſe he ſhould ſurvive the queen; and this was ſeconded by 
thoſe, who knew how acceptable the motion would be to the 
queen, though it was the double of what any queen of Eng- 
and ever had in jointure ; ſo that it paſſed without any oppo- 
ton. But, while it was paſſing, a motion was made upon a 
cauſe in the act, that limited the ſucceſſion to the houſe of 
Hanover, which provided againſt ſtrangers, though naturali- 
ed, being capable to hold any employments. This plainly 
related only to thoſe, who ſhould be naturalized in a future 
rien, and had no reſpect to ſuch as were already naturalized 
ho vever, propoſed as doubtful „whether, when that family 
might reign, all, who were naturalized before, ſhould not 
te incapacitated by that clauſe from ſitting in parliament, or 
holding employments; and a clauſe was offered to exempt 
the prince from being comprehended in that incapacity. 

Againſt this two objections lay ; one was, that the lords had 
reſolved by a vote (as will hereafter appear) to which the 
ereater number had ſet their hands, that they would never 
paſs any money-bill ſent up to them by the commons, to 
which any clauſe was tacked, that was foreign to the bill. 

They had done this, to prevent the commons from joining 
matters of a different nature to a money-bill, and then pre- 
tending, that the lords could not meddle with it ; for this 
was 2 method to alter the government, and bring ic entirely 


celtary for preſerving the nation, they might force, not only 
the lor ds, but even the crown itſelf, to conſent to every thing 
ney propoſed, by tacking it to a money-bill, It was ſaid, 

that an incapacity for holding employments, and for ſitti ing 
n the houſe of lords, were thin: of a different nature from 


4 


E c 6 8 white 


or ſhould be naturalized, during the preſent reign. It was, 


Into their own hands; by this means, when money was ne- 


money; o that this clauſe fc emed to many to be a tack; 
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r all events. The commons having taken her meſſage into Dec. 7. 
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1702. 


an act, that ſhould take prince George 1 into a partnerſhip of 


leaſt, a diſgrace to thoſe, whom he had raiſed. But the 
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the act related to the ſume per ſon. ＋ he other objection He 
that this clauſe ſeemed to imply, that perſons already naty-z, 
lized, and in poſtcilion of the ri aht of natural- born ſubjects, 
were to be excluded in the next reign ; though all pepe 
kt new, that no ſuch thing was intended, when the act of ſuc. 
ceſſion paſſed. Great oppoſition was made, for both thep 
reaſons, to the paſſing this clauſe; but tlie queen preſſed it 
with the greateſt earneſtneſs, that fac had ever yet ſhewy in 
any thing whatever. She thought it became her, as a 2904 
wife, to have the act paſſed, in which ſhe might” be the More 
zealous, becauſe it was not thought adv! {cable to move for 
the real dignity, This matter raiſed a great heat iu the 
houſe of lords. Thoſe, who had been advanced by the late 
king, and were in his intereſts, did not think it became them 
to conſent to this, which ſeemed to be a prejudice, or, at 


court managed the affair ſo dexterouſly, that the bill paſſe a 
with the clauſe, though it was proteſted againſt by ſeveral 5 
lords (d); and the queen was highly diſpleaſed with thoſe wk 
who oppoled the clauſe, which had been put into the bill þ * 
ſome in the houſe of commons, only becauſe they believed it . 
: would Ce 
(a) January the 70th, upon a Diſſentient. | = 
report from the committee of the N | ne 
whole houſe, on the bill © to en- 1. We do diſſent from thi Ct 
able her majeſty to ſettle a re- clauſe, becauſe we conceive this Wl 
5 venue upon the prince of Den- 1s a bill of aid and ſupply ; and | 
mark, in cafe he ſurvived her,“ that this clauſe is altogether fo- 
that the „had gone through the reign to, and different from, 
bill, and had left out one clauſe; the matter of the ſaid bill; and 
Winch enacted, that, in caſe of that the paſſing of ſuch a clauſe 
che brince's ſurviving, he raieht 1s thetretore un parliamentary, 
be capable to be of the privy- and tends to the deſtruction ot 
council, a member of this houſe: the couſticution ol this ue 
or to enjoy any office, the grants ment, | 
herein mentioned, or any other, 2. Becauſe we conceive, that 
notwithſtanding the act of ſuc- a parliamentary expedient might l 


ceſſion in the 12th of the late have bcen found, Whereby his 
king. And the queſtion being royal highneſs might, by an 
put, "W hether to agree with the unanimous conſent, have all the 
committee in leaving out this advantages deſigned him by this 
Clauſe? It was reſolved in the bill, without the lords being b 
negative. | obliged to dep: it from what we 
e | | Conceive 
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gould be oppoſed by thoſe, againſt whom they intended to Anne, 
rritate the Queen. 17> "$902. 

The earl of Marlborough being arrived at London, Sir Ed 
ward Seymour, two days after, at the head of a committee n. mak 
pointed by the commons, waited upon him with the thanks US LAS 
of that houſe, for the great and ſignal ſervices performed by gland, Nov. 
tim for the nation. The queen likewiſe was pleaſed to de- = 1 
dare before a committee of the council, « That ſhe was fo iii. 1 0 


 (ati5fied of the eminent ſervices of my lord Marlborough 


eto the public and to herſelf, both in the command of the 
{ army, and the intire confidence he had ſettled between her 


wnceive to be their undoubted 
gut. | | 

. Becauſe we conceive, that 
ls clauſe was not neceflary to 
enable his royal highneſs to en- 
joy the benefit of the ſaid 
rants. | 5 

4. Becauſe that the clauſe, 


2. Becauſe we conceive, that 
the ſaving clauſes are ſo far 


from having any relation to his 
royal highneſs, that if they ſig- 


nity any thing (without any re- 
ſpe& to him) they prefer their 
payment before his. ; 


duch pretends to capacitate his Somerſet, 
wal highneſs to enjoy his Devonſhire, 
reerape, notwithſtanding the Tho. Cantaur, 
' at for the further limitation Huntingdon, 
' of the crown, and better ſecu- Say and Seal, 
ung the rights and liberties of W. Worceſter, 


' the ſubject,” and which makes 


ro proviſion for other peers, un- 


Rich. Peterburg', 


1. Sarum, 


3 ter the ſame circumſtances, may Radnor, 

x end much to their prejudice. Jo. Chicheſter, 

{ 55 „ Jo. Bangor, 

- Torrington, Sunderland, 

. Say and Seal, Oxford, 

d Sommers, Bolton, 

0 Portland, Mohun, 

7 Mancheſter, Bergav enn, 

tf Kingſton, | 2 of Stratton, 

: Jo. Litch. and Coven, Jo. Lich. and Coven. 
Oſſulſtone. | Rivers, 1 1 

t e 20 | Lovelace, 

t We diſſent from the clauſes re- Townſhend, 

3 laüng to the grants: Herbert, 

1 of | | Carliſle E. M. 

0 1. Becauſe the ſaid grants are ho. Wharton, 

a dot laid before the houſe (though er, 

x elired) by which we are igno- —Powlet, | 

, nt upon what conſiderations | Rockingham, | 

, ho lame were granted. 4 | dtamſord. 5 


„and 
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Anne. „and the States-general, that ſhe intended to make him 3 eſty 
1702. duke.“ Nor did the queen's favour ſtop here, for, to ſug. ir 


port this new dignity, ſhe ſent a meſſage to the houſe 9 
The queen's commons, importing, © That ſhe had thought fit to gray 
meſſage in ( : Nh ant 
ene A the title of a duke of this kingdom to the earl of Marlhy. 
che carl of © rough, and to the heirs male of his body; and alſo a per. 


| Marlbo- ( ſion of five thouſand pounds per annum upon the revenue of > 
rough. 5th Sie: | Garnart of n der the 
De the poſt- office, for the ſupport of this honour, during her 


c, 10. 
had. * majeſty's natural life. That, if it had been in her poyer, 
i © ſhe would have granted the ſame term in the penſion, zijn 
* the honour ; and that ſhe hoped they would think it fo rex. 
< ſonable in this caſe, as to find ſome proper methods of ding 
dit.“ This meſſage occaſioned great debates in the houſe; 
and Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, in particular, ſaid, That he 
© would not derogate from the duke's eminent ſervices, hut 
© inſiſted that he was very well paid for them? and then took 
notice of the profitable employments enjoyed by him and his 
ducheſs. As ſoon as the duke was informed of this, he 
waited on her majeſty, and prayed her, © rather to forego 
© her gracious meſſage on his behalf, than to create any un- 
© caſineſs on his account, ſince it might embarraſs her af. 
© fairs, and be of ill conſequence to the public.“ And, there 
being no probability, that the commons would comply with 
the queen's deſire, ſhe ſent another meſſage to acquaint them, 
Dec. 15. That the duke of Marlborough had declined her meſſage to 
| them. However, the ſame day, the commons being in a 
grand committee, a motion was made for an addreſs, con- 
< taining the reaſons, why they could not comply with her 
6 majeſty's firſt meſſage.” This motion being agreed to, the 


: ; 

addreſs was drawn, and preſented to the queen by the whole 1 

houſe, in theſe words: K 

Addreſs on Moſt gracious ſovereign, * 

a pena ae E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 75 

e queen's | ; | g. 
meſſage. the commons in parliament aſſembled, humb ij 
Dec. 21. beg leave to declare our unanimous ſatisfaction in the juſt 
eſteem your majeſty has been pleaſed to expreſs of the em 
nent ſervices performed by the duke of Marlborough, h 


has not only, by his conduct of the army, Retrieved the 
ancient hanqur and glory of the Engliſh nation, but, by ag 
his negotiations, eſtabliſhed an entire confidence and good lf | 
correſpondence between your majeſty and the States* Bll ter 
general, and therein vindicated the gentlemen of England, “ 
who had, by the vile practices of deſigning men, been tia- Wh ®! 
duced, and induſtrioufly repreſented as falſe to your 5 * 
þ Gs : "+ jeſlj' 
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eſty's allies, becauſe they were true to the intereſt of their Anne. 
country. 1704. 
It is to their ĩnexpreſſible grief, that your majeſty's moſt — U | 
dutiful commons find any inſtances, where they are unable | 
o comply with what your majeſty propoſes to them; but they = 
bez leave humbly to lay before your majeſty the apprehen- 
ſions they have of making a precedent for the alienation of 
the revenue of the crown, which has been ſo much reduced 
'by the exorbitant grants of the laſt reign, and which has 
been ſo lately ſettled and ſecured by your majeſty's unparal- 
gelled grace and goodneſs, _ 
« We are infinitely pleaſed to obſerve, by your majeſty J 
ate gracious acceptance of the duke of Marlborough's ſer- 
'yices, that the only way to obtain your majeſty's favour, 
is to deſerve well from the public; and we beg leave to aſ— 
ure your majeſty, that, whenever you ſhall think fit to re- 
(ward ſuch merit, it will be to the entire ſatisfaction of your 
people.” 


To this addreſs, which reflected fo highly on the late 

iing's perſon and reign, the queen only anſwered, © That 

he ſhould always think herſelf much concerned to reward 

i thoſe, who deſerved well of her; and that, on this account 

ſhe had beſtowed ſome favours on the duke of Marlbo- 

rough, and was glad to find they thought them well pla- 

'ced.” Howeyer, great liberty was taken of reflecting upon 

lie queen, as well as the duke, for this tranſaction; and a 

btirical piece was handed about, wherein, among other 

tings, it was affirmed, That her majeſty deſigned to give 

one duke ® all the gold, which che other + had brought « 1 

home from Vigo (e).“ „„ 
In the beginning of January, the queen land a meſſage to f Ormond, 

he commons, © That the States-general had renewed their cog, ON 

applications to her majeſty, to aſſiſt them in this time of of forces de- 


langer with an augmentation « her forces (t), as the only _ oy ws. 


ſe) As this orecreting of the Tories. It is remarkable, that Bur 
tween demonſtrates the great this circumſtance is mentioned 
afvence the duke and ducheſs neither by biſhop Burnet, in his 
ef Marlborough had then over hiſtory, nor by the ducheſs of 
ter, ſo it is thought, the refu- Marlborough, in the vindica- 
„or the commons, to comply tion of her conduct. 
ch the queen's defire, began (f) The States had repre- 
b alienate the duke from the ſented the neceſſity of this aug- 
| mentation 
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acknowledged the neceſſity of 
ſuch a reſolution, and promiſed, 
that, at his return to London, 
he would uſe his utmoſt endea- 
vours in that reſpect. It was 


THE HISTORY 
Anne. © means to diſappoint the great and early preparations of gg 
1702. French.“ Upon which it was reſolved, © "That ten 


mentation to the earl of Marl- 
borough, before he left Hol- 
land, in order that ſome reſolu- 
tion might be taken for that 

rpoſe in England. The earl 


obſerved to his lordſhip, that at 
leaſt it was better to augment the 
land- forces, than to have forty 
thouſand ſeamen voted by the 
houſe of commons; ſince, that 
fixty Engliſh ſhips would be ſuf- 
ficient, with thirty Dutch, to 


command the ſeas, twenty or 


five and twenty thouſand ſea- 
men would be enough to man 
them, and the reſt of the ex- 


pence might be emyloyed in 


land forces. Upon theſe heads, 


the States-general ordered their 


ambaſſadors to preſent a memo 
rial to the queen, importing, 


that the ill ſucceſs at Cadiz did 


not diſcourage them, but that 


they were ready to redouble 


their efforts, if her majeſty 


ſhould think proper; and, at 
the ſame time, congratulating 


her upon the ſucceſs of the fleet 
at Vigo, and thanking her for 


the aſſiſtance, which ſhe had 


giver them, by her troops un- 
der the command of the earl of 


Marlborough, and repreſenting 
to her the neceſſity of augment- 


ing them, eſpecially, as they 
were informed, that France 


would augment their troops by 
the addition of eighty thouſand 


men, This memorial had no 


1 


Great Britain is ordered to re. 


rial of your ambaſſadors and en. 


tending and fortifying your tron- 


thou- 
“fand 


effect; but her majeſty's eny, 
preſented to the States. gene 
the following memorial, in 28. 
{wer to that of their ambaſz. 
doors:: | 


High and mighty lords, 


“The under-written enrey 
extraordinary of the queen of 


prone to your high mightineſ. 
es, That her majeſty, having 
ſeen and conſidered the memo. 


voy extraordinary, dated tle 
19h of November, wherein 
they thank her majeſty, in the 
name of your high mightineſles, 
for the aſſiſtance which has been 
given you by her majeſty's 


troops, under the command of 


the earl of Marlborough, and, 
at the ſame time, conoratulate 
her majeſty upon the {ucceſs of 
the fleet and her troops, in con- 
junction with thoſe of her allies, 
in the happy attempt upon Vigo; 
deſiring, that the troops in 


Flanders may be compleated, 


augmented, and early in tne 
field next year: Her majeity 
has ordered the ſaid envoy to 
acquaint your high mightineſſes, 
that her majeſty thanks you ſin- 
cerely for your obliging acknowe 
ledgments towards her, on ac- 
caſion of the aſſiſtance under the 
command of the ſaid ear! of 
Marlborough; and that ſhe 15 | 
extremely well ſatisfied, that 
their ſucceſs has been ſo con- 


derably to the advantage of 


your high mightineſſes, by ex- 


tier. | 
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and men be hired for an augmentation of the forces to act Anne. 
tin conjunction with the allies, but upon condition, that I 702. 

7 "7"; :* mers 


dates you likewiſe on account 
the ſhare, which your fleet 
ad troops had in the glorious 
ion at Vigo. That ſhe will 
ke care, that the troops in the 
low-Countries be effectually 
»cruited, and provided with all 
ings neceſſary, in order that 
tey may take the field early the 
ext year. That the meaſures 
dating to the number of her 
mieſty's troops, which ought 
»be employed in conjunction 
ith thoſe of your high mighti- 
wes in the Low-Countries, 
kring been taken into conſide- 
non in the parliament, before 


r | RT, * 


3 ny mention was made of aug- 
f WM ccnting them, that affair, ac- 
, WHT cirding to the rules and method 
© WHT «their proceedings, could not 
f te laid before them; but that 


il poſſible care ſhould be taken, 
tat the reſt of her majeſty's 


ſhould be employed in ſuch a 
n2nner, as ſhould appear to be 
not proper for making the 
geatelt diverſion to the enemy, 
n other parts, and for obtaining 
tie end, that your high mighti- 
telles propoſe: And, for that 


wat the moſt proper methods 


ad your high mightineſſes; and 
Mat you will pleaſe to give in- 
fruttions to ſome perſons for 
regulating the operations of ſuch 
eipedients, as may moſt annoy 
te enemy, and be of moſt ad- 


Hague, Dec. 5, 
1702. 


. That her majeſty congra- 


F forces, both by ſea and land, 


purpoſe, her majeſty is deſirous, 


my be concerted between her 


vantage to the common cauſe. _ 


The envoy preſented this me- 
morial at the perſuaſion of the 
ee in order that the 

tates- general might take occa- 
ſion, from thence, to renew 
their inſtances; which they ac- . 
cordingly did, by their ambaſ- 
ſadors. But the queen perſiſted 
in refuſing to lay the propoſal 
for the augmentation of the 
troops before the houſe of com- 
mons, upon pretence, that the 
true courſe of parliaments did. 
not permit the propoſing of new 
levies, after the ftate of the war 
had been once ſettled ; and that 
this could not be done, with- 
out proroguing the parliament, 
which would entirely annul 
what had been already done, 
and would cauſe an irreparable 
damage. As this excuſe did 
not appear ſufficient, eſpecially, 


as, under the late king, there 


had been inſtances contrary to 
the cuſtom alledged by the 
quarts the anſwer, which Mr. 
ecretary Hedges gave, in the 
name of her majeſty, to the 
Dutch ambaſſadors, was exami- 
ned with great care and atten- 
tion, Which anſwer was as 
follows : | 85 


The queen, having ſeen 
and conſidered the memorial of 
your excellencies, dated the 1ft - 
of this month, has ordered, that 


the following anſwer be given 
it: That her majeſty has no- 
thing more at heart, than to do 


every thing, that depends upon 
her, to ſupport the intereſts of 
the States-general, which ſhe 


____ Wall always conſider as her own. 
STANHOPE, T 


And 
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Anne. © there be an immediate ſtop put to all commerce and "ry 
1702. © reſpondence with France and. Spain on the part of th, 


And though, by the forms of 


parliament, no effect can be 
hoped for from propoſing to 
them the raiſing of new troops 
to ſerve in the Low- Countries, 
without a prorogation of the 
parliament, which will entirely 
deſtroy all that has been done, 
and cauſe an irreparable da- 
mage; yet her majeſty has 
thought of ſuch other expe- 
dients, as may effectually ſup- 
port them, or convince them 
that nothing ſhall be wanting 
on her part, to aſſure them of 
her real concern and care for 
their ſecurity and proſperity. 
And, for this purpoſe, her ma- 
jeſty being aſſured of the con- 
currence of her parliament, in 
maintaining ſuch new alliances, 
as ſhe ſhall make for her own 


intereſt, and that of her allies, - 


ſhe ardently wiſhes, that the 
States-general would immedi- 
ately concur with her, in ſend- 
ing miniſters to the king of Swe- 
den, to induce him to agree to 
a peace; in which caſe her ma- 
jeſty, in conjunction with the 
ſaid States, will take into her 
Pay 12000 Swedes, and 8000 
_ Saxons. And, conſidering the 

preſent ſituation of the king of 
Sweden, her majety hopes, d 
this negotiation may be finiſhed 
with ſuch expedition, that the 
ſaid troops may be in Holland, 
as ſoon as all 


majeſty next propoſes, that all 
kinds of means ought to be 
uſed, to recover the elector of 
Bavaria, by an amicable ac- 


thoſe things, which may py. 


And her majeſty is very defiroy, 


Portugal, though her majefy | 
has reaſon to hope, that the 
latter is in a good train of being 


jeſty inſtantly deſires the States- 


dron to the Mediterranean, be. 


bark on board thoſe ſhips 2 


lat 


be neceilary for 
the enſuing campaign. Her 


States. 


commodation ; and, for thi 
purpoſe, to perſuade the eq. 
peror to gratify him with 


bably give him fatisfadin, 


in concert with her allies, u 
contribute to the neceſſary ſu. 
ſidies for enabling that duke t 
employ his troops in the ſervice 
of the allies, in order, by thy 
means, to make ſuch a diverſion 
to France, as may effeQuall 
break their defigns again de 
States. And beſides, as the 
ſucceſs of ſuch negotiations i 
uncertain, as well as that of 


chan 
don 
pro 
N W 


Put 
happily concluded, her mv 


cneral to join, with all poſt- 
ble expedition, ſuch a numbe: 
of their ſhips to thoſe of her ma. 
jeſty, in order to ſend a iqui- 


majeſty being diſpoſed to in. 


the troops, which ſhe can ſper 
in England, which, in con. ky 
junction with ſome of the States. * 
general, may make ſuch 1. _ 
tempts as ſhall be agreed upon, wh 
as the moſt proper for many he 
the greateſt diverſion to France, "4 
and moſt effectually preventing G 


the ſuperiority of that kingdom be 
in the Low-Countries. And, 


Due 
if there be any other expediet, gel 
which the States can think % wh 
and js practicable for her me- hh 
jeſty to join in it, ſhe will e. 5 


ceive it with joy, being reſolved 
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i States-general.* This reſolution being formed into an Anne. 
Adreſs, and laid before the queen, her majeſty anſwered, 1702. 
That ſhe made no doubt but that condition would be ap- — 
proved, ſince it was ſo N neceſſary for the good of 
i the whole alliance; and that ſhe would ſend that night 
( directions to her miniſters in Holland, to concur with 
the States in providing the troops accordingly.“ The 
ords alſo addreſſed the queen on the ſame ſubject, and to the 
ame effect; to which her majeſty returned the like anſwer. 
The chief reaſon why both houſes inſiſted upon an immediate 
rohibition of all commerce and correſpondence with France 
nd Spain, was the great difficulty under which the court of 
France laboured at this juncture, to make remittances of 
noney to their forces in Italy, and to the elector of Bavaria 
Germany; which indeed the French could not do with- 
wt the aſſiſtance of Engliſh, Dutch, and Geneva merchants, 
a appeared by a diſcovery made about this time by the earl 
Nottingham, on an unlawtul intercourſe of bills of ex- 
change between ſome French bankers at Paris and ſome Lon- 
bn merchants. However, though the inſiſting upon this 
jrohibition was a thing reaſonable in itſelf, yet the manner 
a which it was managed, ſhewed an ill diſpoſition to the 
Dutch, who, in the debate concerning it in the houfe of 
5 1 | com- 


— * 


PD - SW 


T_ Www TD  — . I; . ca 


had gained in the laſt cam- 


womit nothing that can con- 
paign, and which had induced 


nbute to their ſecurity and ſa- 


cbfaction. the commons, in their addreſs, 
5 do ſtile him the RETRIIVER of 
Whitehall, Dec. Br, 1702. the honour of the nation. They 


Cu. HEvGEs. imagined, therefore, that, to 
prevent him from gaining new 
laurels, the earl of Rocheſter 
had inſinuated into the queen fo 


In the examination of this an- 
wer, it ſeemed, as if the queen 


hd conceived in her mind ſome 
mejudice of the States-general ; 
Finch might perhaps ariſe from 
weir not having given the com- 
mand of the armies to prince 


be done, 
tin, that this anſwer was ſug- 
feed by the earl of Rochelter, 
$49, being ambitious of having 
te aſcendant in the adminiſtra- 
don of affairs, looked with a 


Gcorge, as ſhe had wiſhed might 
Others were of opi- 


2109s eye, upon the glory 
nuch the carl of Marlborough 


far, as to perſuade her to give 
the anſwer above-mentioned to 
the Dutch ambaſladors. But 
others had no manner of doubt, 
that the queen's deſign in that 
anſwer was only to captivate the 
eſteem of her ſubjects, by ſhew- 
ing how zealous ſhe was for 
their eaſe, and how averſe to 
the laying new burdens on them. 


It is not improbable, that all 


theſe three reaſons might have 
more or leſs influence in this an- 
{wer,: | | | 
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Anne. commons, were treated very indecently; and the impofys 
8 


1702. 


The bill a- The toleration- act, paſſed in the firſt year of the late igt 


THE Hon 


it upon them, in the way in which it was preſſed, carried n 
it too high a ſtrain of authority over them. Theirs is a con. 
try, which does not ſubſiſt by any intrinſic wealth of ther 
own, but by their trade; and therefore ſome ſeemed to hope, 
that the oppoſition which would be raifed on that bea, 
might force a peace; which many perſons in England wes 
driving at ſo indecently, that they took little care to concey! 
it. The States reſolved to comply with England in er 
thing; and, though they did not like the manner of c. 
manding this, yet they readily conſented to it; and accord. 
Ingly the prohibition of all commerce with France and Span 
was publiſhed by them, commencing from the xſt of Jun, 
7 . | 


gainſt occa- in favour of the Proteſtant Diſſenters, was looked upon with 

fional confor- . 9 

mity. Tegret by many Churchmen. King William was no ſooner | 

Pr. H. L. dead, than the Diſſenters felt the effects of the change, 
1 They that bore them ill-will before, and were ready to re- 


fleet on them upon all occaſions, now openly triumphed, 


Sermons were preached, and pamphlets diſperſed, to blacken | 
them as much as poſſible, and ſuch a violent temper. dilco- 


vered itſelf on a ſudden, and ſuch an inclination to heat and 
fury, as plainly ſhewed the parties affected to have been kept 
under a ſort of reſtraint. "The debate about © occaſional con- 
© formity,' which had been raiſed in the foregoing reizn, 
was now received with great warmth. Before the new par- 


liament met, a pamphlet came out with this title,, The 
_ © eſtabliſhment of the church, the preſervation of the ſtate,” | 
ſhewing the reaſonableneſs of a bill againſt occaſional con- 


formity : In which the author undertook to prove, that a 


civil diſcouragement of Diſſenters would be highly agreeable 
to religion: That their objections, as to cruelty, and with | 


reſpect to conſcience, had nothing in them : And that the 


countenancing them would be as little politic as pious. This 


was ſoon followed by another, called, The caſe of tolera- 


© ration recognized;” in which a ſtrenuous motion was made 


for the adding farther conditions to the toleration, and 
eſpecially, that of Incapacitating ſuch, as had benefit by it 
for all civil employments. It was dedicated to the ear] of 


Marlborough, who, as has been obſerved, was looked upon 


as a Tory, and, conſequently, as one of unſuſpected 262) 
for the Church. Matters being thus prepared without doo!s, 


the indiſcrction of a lord-mayor, in the late reign, was made | 
the pretence of bringing in a bill in parliament againſt occa- | 


ſional 
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fonal conformity. 
: Diſſenter, being lord-mayor in the year 1697, carried the 
dty- word with him once to a meeting at Pinners-Hall. As 
this was exclaimed againſt at the time it was done, ſo now 
it was urged as a reaſon to prevent the like for the future. 
Accordingly, on the 4th of November, Mr. Bromley, Mr. 
K. John (afterwards lord Bolinbroke) and Mr. Anneſley 


afterwards earl of Angleſey) were ordered to bring in a bill 


for preventing Occaſional Conformity. It was read a ſe- 
cond time, the 17th of November, and, a motion bein 
made for exempting Proteſtant Diſſenters from ſuch offices 


23 cannot by law be executed without N the ſacra- 


nent according to the uſage of the Church of England, it 
was carried in the negative, In the preamble of the bill, 
the toleration was aflerted, and all perſecution for conſcience 
fake condemned, in a high ſtrain. But, how the enacting 
dart could be reconciled with this preamble, is hard to con- 
ceiye (a.) For by this bill, all thoſe who tout the ſacra- 
nent and teſt (which, by the act paſſed in 1673, was made 
neceſſary to thoſe who held offices of truſt, or were magi- 


frates in corporations, but was only to be taken once b 


tem) and did, after that, go to the meetings of Diſſenters, 


or any meeting for religious worſhip, that was not according 


to the liturgy or practice of the Church of England, where 
dye perſons were preſent more than the family, were diſabled 


om holding their employments, and were to be fined one 


hundred pounds, and five pounds a day for every day in 
| which they continued to act in their employments, after 


their having been at any ſuch meeting. They were alſo 
made incapable to hold any other employment, till aſter one 


whole year's conformity to the Church, which was to be pro- 
Upon a relapſe, the penalties 


ed at the quarter- ſeſſions. 


It ſeems, Sir Humphry Edwin, who was 
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and time of incapacity were doubled. No limitation of time _ 


was put in the bill, nor of the way in which the offence was 


a) The bill began thus: © As 


nothing is more contrary to the 
— of the Chriſtian re- 
pion, and particularly to the 
doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, than perſecution for con- 
ſcience only; and, in due con- 
lderation of it, an act paſſed in 
the firſt year of king William 
and queen Mary, for the ex- 


en ine their majeſty's Pro- 
| Jour s Ex 


Vol. XV. 


teſtant ſubjects, diſſenting ſrom 


the Church of England, from 
the penalues of certain laws; 
which act ought inviolably to be 
obſerved, and eaſe given to 


conſciences truly ſcrupulous.” 
How this is reconcilcable with 
an excluſion from all offices and 


laces of truſt, purely on a re- 


| ies account, cannot eaſily 


be made appear. 
5 to 


toleration as would undermine it, and that it would have 2 


Great debates 
about it. 
Burnet. 
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to be proved. But, whereas the teſt- act only included the 
magiſtrates in corporations; all the inferior officers or free. 
men in corporations, who were found to have ſome intereſa 
in the elections, were now comprehended in this bill. Some 
thought the bill was of no conſequence, and that, if j 
ſhould paſs into a law, it would be of no effect: But tha 
the occaſional conformiſts would become conſtant ones, 
Others thought, that this was ſuch a breaking in upon the 


great effect on corporations ; as, indeed, the intent of it | 
was believed to be the modelling elections, and, by conſe- 
quence, of the houſe of commons. 

On behalf of the bill, it was ſaid, the deſign of the tef- 
act was, that all in office ſhould continue in the communion 
of the Church ; that coming once only. to the ſacrament 


for an office, and going afterwards to the meetings of Di. 18 
ſenters, was both an eluding the intent of the law, and a | 15 
profanation of the ſacrament, which gave great ſcandal, nc ev 
was abhorred by the better ſort of Diſſenters. Thoſe, who 55 
were againſt the bill, ſaid, the nation had been quiet ever 
1ince the toleration, the Diſſenters had loſt more ground and + 4 
| ſtrength by it than the Church: The nation was now en- *. 
gaged in a great war; it ſeemed therefore unreaſonable to Fm 
raiſe animoſities at home, in matters of religion, at ſuch a . 


time; and to engage a tribe of informers, who were the Will . 
worſt ſort of men: The {ines were exceſſive, higher than I 
any laid on Papiſts by law; and, ſince no limitation of time, 


\, 
nor concurrence of witneſſes, was provided for in the bill, i 2 
men would be for cver expoſed to the malice of a bold {wearer * 
or wicked ſervant: It was moved, ſince the greateſt danger ha 
of all was from Atheiſts and Papiſts, that all ſuch, as re- 1 
ceived the ſacrament for an office, ſhould be obliged to re- . 


to do; and to keep to their pariſh church, at leaſt one Sun- 


for the bill, did in words declare for the continuance of the 
toleration, yet the ſharpneſs, with which they treated the 


paſſed the houſe of commons by a great majority, and was 
_ carried up by Mr. Bromley, on the 2d of December, to the 
lords. That houſe, being apprehenſive that the commons 
might (as they had done on ſeveral occaſions) tack their 
bill to ſome maney-bill, made a vote: © That the annexing 
any clauſe to a money bill was contrary to the conſtitution 


ceive it three times a year; which all were by law required 


day a month ; but this was not admitted. All, who pleaded 


Diflenters in all their ſpeeches, ſhewed as if they deſigned 
their extirpation. The bill, on the 28th of November, 


of 
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t of the Engliſh government, and the uſage of Parliament; Anne. 
and ordered this vote to be added to the roll of the ſtanding 1702. 
order of their houſe. The debates upon the occaſional bil- 
held longer in the houſe of peers than they had done in the | 
houſe of commons, Many were againſt it, becauſe of the 
high penalties: Some remembered the practices of informers, 
in the end of king Charles's reign, and would not conſent to 
the reviving ſuch infamous methods; all believed, that the 
chief defign of this bill, was to model corporations, and to 
caſt out of them all thoſe who would not vote in elections 
for Tories. The toleration itſelf was viſibly aimed at, and 
this was only a ſtep to break in upon it. Some thought the 
elign went yet further, to raiſe ſuch quarrels and diſtractions 
mong us, as would ſo embroil us at home, that our allies 
night ſee they could not depend upon us; and that we, be- 
ng weakened by the diſorders occaſioned by thoſe proſecu- 
tons, might be diſabled from carrying on the war, which 
vas the chief thing driven at by the promoters of the bill. 
do that many of the lords, as well as the biſhops, agreed in 
oppoſing this bill, though upon different views; yet they 
conſented to ſome part of it; chiefly, that ſuch as went to 
meetings after they had received the ſacrament, ſhould be 
Gabled from holding any employments, and be fined in 
twenty pounds; many went into this, though they were 
gainſt every part of the bill, becauſe they thought this the 
moſt plauſible way of loſing it: Since the houſe of commons 
of late ſet it up for a maxim, that the lords could not alter 

e fines that they ſhould fix in a bill, this being a meddling 

with money, which they thought was ſo peculiar to them, 

that they would not let the lords, on any pretence, break in 
won it. V 5 

The lords, hereupon, appointed a very exact ſearch to be 
made into all the Rolls, that lay in the clerk of the par- 
lamemt's office, from the middle of king Henry the Seventh's 
r«2n, down to the preſent time: And they found, by ſome 
hundreds of precedents, that in ſome bills the lords began 
tie clauſes that ſet the fines ; and that, when fines were ſet 
y the commons, ſometimes they altered the fines, and, at 
other times, they changed the uſe to which they were ap- 
pied: The repost made of this, was ſo full and clear, that 
there was no poſſibility of replying to it, and the lords or- 
fred it to be entered into their books. But the commons 
were reſolved to maintain their point, without entering into 
ay debate upon it. The amendments of the lords were 
woſtly alterations of words and expreſſions, except this of 
ITT DIE 
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Anne. the alteration of the penalties ; and another, by which t 


diſowned, that it was the intention of the law, when it pro- 
— vided, that every perſon to be admitted to office ſhould te. 
ceive the ſacrament, that ſuch perſon was obliged to be en. 
tirely conformable to the Church. To which amendment, 
the commons diſagreed, as well as to the alteration of the pe. 
nalties. The lords alſo added hve clauſes; by the firſt of which, 
information was to be given of the offence within ten days, 
and the proſecution to be within three months, and the con- 
viction upon the oath of at leaſt two credible witneſſes. T9 
this the commons agreed, but to the other four clauſes they 
would not conſent, that Diſſenters ſhould not be compelled 
to hold any office, for which they could not be legally qua- 
lified without taking the ſacrament : That the univerſity. 
churches might be exempted, where ſermons were preached 
without prayers : That ſuch as went to the French and 
Dutch churches might be excepted : And that governors of 
hoſpitals, and aſſiſtants of corporations and work-houſes for 
the poor, might alſo be exempted. The affair depended 
long between the two houſes, and both ſides took pains to 
bring up the lords that would vote with them, by which 
means there were above a hundred and thirty lords in the 
houſe, the greateſt number that ever had been brought to- 
gether. 88 1 

, The court put their whole ſtrength to carry this bill; 
prince George came and voted for it, though he was himſelf 
an occaſtona! Conformiſt. For he had received the facra- 
ment as lord high-admiral, and yet kept his chapel in the 
_ Lutheran way (b). The earl of Marlborough and the lord 
Godolphin alſo were for the bill. After ſome conferences, 
wherein each houſe had yielded ſome ſmaller differences to 
the other, it came to a free conference, on the 15th of 
January, in the painted chamber, which was the more 
crowded upon that occaſion than had ever been known; ſo 
much weight was laid on this matter on both ſides. The 
managers, on the part of the commons, were Mr. Bromley, 
Mr. St. John, Mr. Finch, Mr. ſollicitor-general, and vir 
Thomas Powis. On the part of the lords, the duke of De- 
vonſhire, the earl of Peterborough, the biſhop of Sarum, 
the lords Sommers, and the lord Hallifax (c.) 


ben 


(b) It was reported, the prince againſt him, My heart is vid 
ſhould ſay to the lord Wharton, you.“ 5 
when he was about to divide (e) The ſubſtance of _ 
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5 
When the conference was over, the commons left the bill Anne. 
gith the lords, and ſaid, that they hoped they would not 1702. 
: let 
; The bill is 
lot. 


Ted at this free conference, 
was as follows : 

The managers for the com- 
mons alledged, © That the in- 
tent of this bill was only to re- 
frain a ſcandalous practice, 
which was a reproach to reli- 
gion, and gave offence to all 
good Chriſtians, and to the beſt 
among the Diſſenters them- 
ſelves. That it enacted nothing 
NEW, and was only intended 
to make the laws in being more 
efectual. That this bill ap- 
peared to the commons abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for the prevent- 
ing thoſe miſchiefs which muſt 
prove deſtructive to the Church 
and monarchy. That an eſta- 
blikzd religion and a national 
church are abſolutely neceſſary, 
when ſo many ill men pretended 
to inſpiration, and when there 
were ſo many weak men to 
follow them. That the only 
elfectual way to preſerve this 
national church, was by keeping 
te civil power in the hands of 
taoſe whoſe principles and prac- 
tices are conformable to it. 
That the parliament, by the 
corporation and teſt- acts, thought 


ment, and provided a ſufficient 
barrier to diſappoint any at- 
tempts againſt them, by enac- 
ung, that all in offices ſhould 
receive the ſacrament according 


England, and never imagined a 
tet of men could at any time 
riſe up, „ whoſe conſciences 
were too tender to obey the 

* laws, but hardened enough to 


* break them.” That, as the 


they had ſecured our eſtablith- 


to the uſage of the Church of 


laſt reign began with an act in 


favour of the Diſſenters, ſa the 


commons did deſire, that in the 
beginning of her majeſty's au- 
ſpicious reign, an act might paſs 


in favour of the Church of Eng- 


land,“ That thoſe men might 
* be kept out of offices, who 


e have ſhewn they never want- 


ed the will, when they had 
„ the power, to deſtroy the 
“ Church.” And that this bill 
did not in any reſpect entrench 


on the act of toleration, or take 


from the Diſſenters any one pri- 
vilege they have by law, or give 
any one privilege to the Church 
of England, which was not at 


leaſt intended her by the laws as 


they then ſtood. 

As to the ſeveral particular 
amendments made by the lords, 
the managers for the commons 
inſiſted upon it, That, if the 
laws provided, that they that 
had offices ſhould receive the ſa- 
crament, and by that intended 


a conformity ; then whoſoever 


breaks the intentions of the law, 


breaks the law, or at leaſt 


evades it; and thatit was fit to 
rovide againſt ſuch a practice. 
hat, if the intention of the 


teſt- act was the reaſon to pro- 


vide againſt ſuch evaders of it, 
the like intention in the cor- 
poration- act would ſerve for a 
reaſon to provide againſt the 
evaders of that. That, by oc- 
caſional conformity, the Diſſen- 


ters might let themſelves into 


the government of all corpora- 


tions; and that it was obvious 


how far that would influence the 
government of the kingdom. 
That 
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Anne. let the public loſe the benefit of ſo good a law. Then the 
managers returned to their reſpective houſes. When it came 


That to ſeparate from a church, 


which has nothing in it againſt 
a man's conſcience to conform 
to, is ſchiſm ; and that is a ſpi- 
ritual ſin, without the ſuperad- 


ding a temporal law to make it 
an offence, 


That occaſional 
conformity declares a man's 
conſcience will let him conform; 
and, in ſuch a man, non-con- 
formity is a wilful ſin. And 
why ſhould occaſional confor- 
mity be allowed in corporations, 


when the lords agreed, that out 
of corporations it ought not to 
be allowed? That, in layin 


penalties, the commons woul 
always endeavour to make them 
ſuch as ſhould neither tempt to 


perjury, nor totally diſcourage 
informations and proſecutions ; 


which they thought the lords 


amendment would do, ſhould 
they agree to it. That the pu- 
niſhment of incapacity, the re- 
capacitating, an 
of puniſhment for a ſecond of- 
fence, are warranted by many 
precedents of the like nature in 
other penal laws. 
capacity is a very proper pu- 


the increaſe 


That an in- 


niſlhment; and that a ſecond 


offence is a relapſe and apoſtacy, 
which makes it more heinous 
than the firſt offence, and there- 


fore deſerves an increaſe of pu- 
niſhment. That he is indeed 


reduced to a very unhappy con- 


dition, who is made incapable 
of ſerving his prince and country: 


But in the preſent caſe, both 


prince and country would be in 
a more unhappy condition, to 


be ſerved by ſuch, whoſe prin- 
ciples are inconſiſtent with the 


evil the bill was intended to te. 


mity had provided for the ſer. 


particular exceptions for them, 
and yet they were never taken 


ſuch to the clergy of the Church 


to 


good and welfare of the est. 

liſnment. That the toleration 
was intended only for the e:þ 
of tender and ſcrupulous con. 
ſciences, and not to give a l. 
cence for occaſional conformity, 
That conforming and non-con- 
forming are contradictions; ng. 
thing but a firm perſuaſion, that 
the terms of communion requi. 
red are ſinful and unlawful, 
could juſtify the one, and that 
that plainly condemns the other, 
That the exempting Difſenters 
from ſerving offices would . 
ther eſtabliſh occaſional non- 
conformity, than prevent occa- 
ſional conformity; and there. 
fore increaſe, and not cure the 


medy. That the act of unifor. 
mons or lectures in the univer- 
fities ; and that therefore the 
acts againſt conventicles in the 
16 and 22 Car. II. made no 


to be conventicles. That the 
exempting ſuch as ſhould be pre- 
ſent at the forcign reformed 
churches, would be to cpen a 
door to evade this law. And 
that the places of governors of 
ſome hoſpitals are very conſide- 
rable preferments, and given as 


of England ; and that the com- 
mons could never conſent by 
any law, to let in the Diſſenters 
to the enjoyment of them.” 
The managers for the lords, 
on the other hand, declared, 


that, “ By agreeing ſo far 33 
they had done to this bill, 14 


ud gone a great way for pre- 
renting the evil it was intended 
premedy ; and owned it to be 


: ſcandal to — that per- 
ons ſhould conform only for a 


g face. That they did not thinks 
. Veg to a meeting to be malum 
x i ſe, for that the Diſſenters are 
1 Proteſtants, and differ from the 
! Church of England only in ſome 


little forms, and therefore they 
tought loſs of office a ſufficient 
duniſh ment without an incapa- 
aty. That it could never be 
| thought thoſe of the better ſort 
would be guilty of this offence ; 
hey were they ſhould loſe 
their officers ; That in inferior 
ofices of the cuſtoms and ex- 
cle, who had little elſe to ſub- 
hit on, loſs of office was ſevere 
enough, ſince thereby they 
would be undone. And that 
this was yet more conſiderable 
n patent places, which by a 
common cuſtom are bought and 


Y ww 2 % CTY CÞ = + 6 


freeholds. That incapacity was 
o great a penalty; and that it 
15 hard to imagine any offence, 
that is not capital, can deſerve 
t, That there is no more rea- 
ſon to puniſh this offence with 


2 . ' AS 06S 


lony. That the Diſſenters are 
not obnoxious to the govern- 


it was made; the moſt conſi- 
derable perſons amongſt them 
being well affected to the preſent 
conſtitution, and hearty enemies 
to the queen's and the kingdom's 


rations they took the election of 
members to ſerve in parliament 


fold, and are of the nature of 


incapacity, than to make it fe- 


ment, as when the corporation- 


enemies. That in ſome corpo- 
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the final vote of © adhering,” the lords were ſo equally Anne. 
jrided, that, in three queſtions put upon different h 


the 


to be only in ſuch as are con- 
cerned in the government of 
them, as at Buckingham; and 
the lords would not by this bill 
deprive men of their birthrights. 
Neither did they think fit to 


bring any greater hardſhips up- 


on the Diſſenters, ſince great 


advantages have accrued from 


the act of toleration. 
lords did equally deſire a good 


correſpondence betwixt the two 4 


houſes, and were ſo ſatisfied of 
the neceſſity of union at this 
time, that they thought all mea- 
ſures fatal, that might create 
diviſions amongſt Proteſtants at 
home, or check the neceflary 


union of the allies abroad. That 


That the 
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eads, 1702, 


in a time of war they thought 


alterations unneceſſary and dan- 
erous, and were unwilling to 


any real hardſhips upon 


rin 
the Piſſenter⸗ at this time, or 
give them any cauſe of jealouſies 
and fears. That the toleration 
had had ſuch good effects, con- 
tributed ſo much to the ſecurity 
and reputation of the Church of 
England, and produced ſo good 
a temper among Diſſenters, 


that the lords were unwilling to 
give the leaſt diſcredit to that 


act; liberty of conſcience and 
gentle meaſures being moſt pro- 
per, and having been found 


moſt effectual towards increaſing 
the Church, and diminiſhing | 


the number of Diſſenters. That 
ſome parts of the bill had an air 


of ſeverity not proper for this 


ſeaſon ; that a proper time ought. 


to be taken to apply remedies, 


the attempting too haſty cures 
having often proved fatal, That 
RR. if 
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Anne, the © adhering* was carried but by one vote in every one 
1702. them, and it was a different perſon that gave it in all ge 


jf there had been ſuch danger 
and neceſſity, this remedy would 
have been propoſed before. 
That, if this bill did enact no- 
thing NEW, there would not 
be ſuch a conteſt about it. That 


they did conſent to a puniſh- 


ment, but would proportion the 
penalty to the offence. That 


they hoped their deſires of ſe- 


curing the toleration act, the 


peace aud quiet of the kingdom 


at home, and the intereſt of the 
nation abroad, would meet with 
a fair conſtruction. That they 
thought the only conteſt between 
the two houſes was, which 
ſhould moſt befriend and take 
care of the Church; the one 
would procure a haſty ſettled 
ſubmiſſion, not ſo much to be 
_ depended on; the other would 
obtain for her a more gradual 
but a ſafer advantage over Diſ- 
ſenters. That they conceived 
both the Jaſt reign and this be- 
gan upon the ſame bottom and 


foundation; and that, as in this 


reign her majeſty has been plea- 
ſed to give gracious aſſurances as 
to liberty of conſcience, ſo in 


the laſt the Church ever met 


with protection and ſupport. 


That it is hard, as well as un- 


true, to ſay of the Diſſenters, 


They never wanted the will, 


« when they had the power, 
to deſtroy the Church and 
«« ſtate;” ſince, in the laſt and 
_ greateſt danger the Church was 
expoſed to, they joined with her 

with all imaginable zeal and ſin- 
cerity againſt the Papiſts, their 
common enemies; and that ever 


_ tince they have continued to 


and union, as perſecution had 


could not think the Diffenter 


three 


ſhew all the ſigns of friend 
and ſubmiſſion to the goyen. 
ment of Church and ſtate, That 
toleration and tenderneſs hd 
never miſſed of procuring pere 


never failed of roducing the 
contrary effects. That the lord 


could properly be called Schi. 
maticks ; that ſuch an opinic 
allowed would bring a bea) 
charge upon the Church of Er. 


gland, who g's a law havetole.W 


rated ſuch a ſchiſm : And the; 
the Church- men having allowed 
communion with the reformed 
churches abroad, it mult follow 
they hold them. not guilty of 
ſchiſm, or could not allow com. 
munion with them. That thi; 
bill would inflict a ſecond pu- 
niſhment on them, who fled from 
France for their religion. That 
this might be uſed as an argu- 
ment to juſtify even the peri 
cution in France. That they 
could not depart from the claule 
relating to the Dutch and Wil. 
loon churches ſo long eſtab/ild- 
ed among us, left it ſhould give 


great diſguſt and offence to the 
allies abroad, and at the ſame 


time forfeit the greateſt cha- 
rater can be given a church, 
that of tenderneſs and charity 0 
fellow-chriſtians, &c. That, 2 


to workhouſes, they could not 


conceive, that the diltributitg 


of ſome * Preſbyterian breadto 
the poor, and Diſſenting u. 


« ter-gruel to the ſick,” could 


ever bring any prejudice to the 
Church of England: And that 


they were of opinion, — 
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three diviſions. Upon this, the bill was delivered to the Anne. 


eof 

RY commons according to form, at a free conference, and they 1702. 
ne EN . e 

tip Diſſenters were coming into ſhould all go to the informer, 

rd. the Church, and that nothing which might give encourage- 

aa but terrifying meaſures and ſe- ment to falſe accuſations and 

hd rerity could prevent the happy perjury. This occaſional con- 

Its nion. formity has been both the prin- 

had It was further added, That a ciple and practice of ſome of the 


Papiſt convict, as ſoon as he con- moſt eminent among the Diſ- 
forms himſelf, and receives the ſenters ever ſince St. Bartholo- 
facrament, is immediately clear- mew's in 1662. Nor is it a cer- 


ters 

hi. ed; no incapacity lies upon tain inference, that, becauſe a 
We him. But this act would carry man receives the ſacrament in 
* the matter farther, to a year's the church, he can therefore 
r- incapacity. A Papiſt, that ſhall conform in every other parti- 
le. relapſe and fall under a ſecond cular, Occaſional conformity 
hat, conviction, is only convicted over was a ſtep that carried many 
wed again, without any aggravation much further: And it was inti- 
ned 5 the cenſure; which by this mated, that the lords were not 
low bill would be much heightened willing to ruin perſons utterly 
of upon a ſecond offence : So that on account of a practice, that 
m. the penalties of this bill are many well-meaning men have 
this higher than any the law haslaid been and may be led into, and 
pu- on Papiſts for aſſiſting at the ſo- which they think naturally tends 
om lemneſt act of their religion. to bring them over entirely to 
hat Before the act of toleration paſ- the Church, &c. &c. | 
gu- ſed, while conventicles were il- The managers, on the be- 
fie. legal and criminal aſſemblies, a half of the commons, replied, 
hey man in office, that was preſent that ſeveral arguments, urged by 
ue WY at them, was only liable to a the managers for the lords, 
'al. fne of 10 J. Whereas by this were againſt the bill, which 
iſh. bill he would be liable to a fine they had ſeemed to agree to. 
ive of 1001. for being preſent at That no time could be more 
the them, though they have an im- ſeaſonable for this bill than the 
me punity by law : It does not ſeem preſent, becauſe good laws may 
ha- lo very ſuitable, that the ſame be obtained moſt eaſily in the 
ch, action ſhould be made ten times beſt reigns. That, ſhould any 

y to more penal, after ſuch an im- by this bill be turned ont of 
Fr Fnity is granted, than it was their employments, and conſe- 
not efore the paſling that law, quently loſe their votes in elec- 


ing While ſuch afſemblies were ille- tions, yet it cannot be ſaid may — 


1tq gal. It ſeems inſnaring, and loſe their birth-rights, becauſe 
2 unbecoming ſa mild a govern- no man is born a magiſtrate. 
uld ment as ours, to lay ſo heavy a That ſome of the lords argue 
the penalty on a crime ſo dubiouſly ments had been ſo irregular as 
bat expreſied : Nor is it proper, to defend occaſional conformity. 


tne WM that the ſums raiſed by the bill And that they were ſurprized to 
)*. F es ES „ 
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Anne. were told, that the lords adhered to their amendments, þ, 
1702, the commons likewiſe adhered. to their difagreement with 


men muſt expect, when they oppoſe violent motions. Great 
part of this cenſure fell upon the biſhop of Sarum ; for he 


and at the free conference. Angry men took occaſion, from 
the loſs of this bill, to charge the biſhops as enemies to the 


hear a prelate ſpeak in defence 
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the lords amendments. The bill was loſt for this time. 


The lords ordered their proceedings in this affair to be py. jonger 
liſhed, and the commons followed their example. This bil ht 

| ſeemed to favour the intereſts of the Church, and therefor bg 
the warm men were for it. The greater number of the . 
biſhops being againſt it, they were cenſured, as cold in the 6} c 


concerns of the Church: A reproach, that all moderat 
bore a large ſhare in the debates, both in the houſe of lords, 


Church, and betrayers of its intereſts, becauſe they would 
not run blindfold into the paſſions and deſigns of ill- temperel 
men; whereas they thought they faithfully purſued the true 
intereſts of the Church, and zealouſly applied themſelves u 
the duties of their function (d). 5 1 

e | ho 


with applauſe from ſome of that 
party in the two univerſities, 
The author, after his reflections, 


of ſuch a practice.“ 7 
(d) While the occaſional 


conformity-bill was depending, 
Daniel de Foe, who had been 


a hoſier in the city of London, 
and had, ſome years before, 
publiſhed a ſevere ſatire, inti- 
tled, The True-born Engliſh- 
man, now undertook to ri- 
dicule the immoderate zeal of 
the Church-party, in a pam- 


pPgnklet, called, The ſhorteſt 


way with the Diſſenters: Or, 
5 propoſals for the eſtabliſh- 
*« ment of the Church.“ Some, 
on both ſides, were at firſt amu- 


ſed with it, as queſtioning what 


was the deſign of it; but it was 


not long before the author's real 


intention was diſcovered. He 
began with ſuch bitter reſiections 


on the Diſſenters, and their 


principles, that it was taken for 


mne wo:k of a violent Church 


man for ſome time, and met 


proceeds to tell the world, that 
the repreſentatives of the nation 
had now an opportunity, and 
perhaps the only one they ſhould 
ever have, to ſecure the Church 


of England, and deſtroy her 


enemies, under the favour and 
protection of a ** true Englih 
„queen: That this was the 
time to pull up this heretical 
weed of ſedition, that had ſo 
long diſturbed the peace of the 
Church, and poifoned the good 
corn: That, if it ſhould be ob- 
jected, that this renewing fire 


and faggot would be cruelty, 


and accounted barbarous, he 
anſwered, that it is cruelty to 
kill a ſnake or a toad in cold 
blood ; but the poiſon of their 


nature makes it a charity to our 


neighbours to deſtroy thoſe crea- 


tures, not for any perſonal inju · 


ry 
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Wales, by the day that was named ; granting them a year 
þnger to conſider of it; for it was ſaid, that the whole party 
ns now come entirely into the queen's intereſts ; though, on 


rom France, on deſign to perſuade all perſons to take the 
wiuration, that they might become capable of employments, 
ind ſo might in time be a majority in parliament ; and by 
hat means the act of ſucceſſion, and the oath impoſed by it, 

night be repealed. When the bill for thus prolonging the 
ime was brought up to the lords, a clauſe was added, qua- 
hing thoſe perſons, who ſhould, in the new extent of time, 
ake the oaths, to return to their benefices or employments, 
uleſs they were already legally filled. When this was 


v the bill. One was, declaring it high-treaſon to endea- 
rour to defeat the ſucceſhon to the crown, as it was now li- 
nited by law, or to ſet aſide the next ſucceſſion. This had 
z precedent in the former reign, and therefore it could not 
e denied now. It ſeemed the more neceſſary, becauſe there 
vas another perſon who openly claimed the crown; ſo that 
; further ſecurity might well be inſiſted upon. This was a 


ton, but were not prepared for it, and did not fee how it 
could be reſiſted. The other clauſe was, for ſending the 
juration to Ireland, and obliging all there (in the ſame 


The commons had now paſſed a bill in favour of thoſe, Anne. 
zho had not taken the oath abjuring the pretended prince of 1702. 


A farther ſe- 
curity to the 


he other hand, it was given out, that agents were come ſucceſſion, 


eed, two clauſes of much greater conſequence were added 


J 77 received, but for prevention: 
Not for the evil they have done, 
but the evil they may do. And 
mat, as ſerpents, toads, and 
rpers, are noxious to the body, 
and poiſon the ſenſitive life, 10 
tie Diſſenters poiſon the ſoul, 
corrupt our poſterity, inſnare 
our children, deſtroy the vitals 
of our happineſs, our future fe- 
icity, and contaminate the 
hole maſs ; and therefore they 
e to be rooted out of this na- 
ton, if ever we would live in 
peace, ſerve God, and enjoy 
ERC 

The common:, after the au- 
hor and his deſign were diſco- 
ered, ordered the pamphlet to 


this pamphlet, 


be burnt by the common hang- 
man, and de Foe to be proſe- 

cuted. He pleaded for himſelf, 
that he gave the violent Church- 
men but their language, or, at 
leaſt, the ſenſe of their own ex- 
preſſions, when they talked of 

* hanging out bloody colours 
* and banners of defiance: 


and ſhewed what many of their 


pamphlets and ſermons, as well 


as their converſation tended to. 


But de Foe was fined two hun- 
dred pounds, and put in the 
pillory. The carl of Notting- 
ham 15 ſaid to offer him n | 
d 


- whilſt in Newgate, if he wou 


diſcover who ſet him to write 


man- 
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reaſonable, conſidering the ſtrength of the Popiſh interes 


not be ſo eaſy; yet, when it was ſent to them, they ſtrup. 


other clauſe ; but it was carried, though only by one voice, 


ference, which the duke of Marlborough had in the queen's 
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there. Both clauſes paſſed in the houſe of lords, without am 
oppoſition; but it was apprehended, that the commons way! 


gled only againſt the firft clauſe, that barred the return gs 
perſons, upon the taking the oaths, into places, that were 
already filled. The party tried their ſtrength upon this, and, 
upon their ſucceſs in it, they ſeemed reſolved to diſpute the 


to agree with the lords. When the clauſe relating to the 
ſucceſſion was read, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave tried, if i 
might not be made a bill by itſelf, and not put as a clauſe in 
another bill; but ſeeing the houſe was reſolved to receive 
both clauſes, he did not inſiſt on his motion. Every body 
was ſurprized to ſee a bill, that was begun in favour of the 
Jacobites, turned ſo terribly upon them; ſince by it a new 
ſecurity was given, both in England and Ireland, for a Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſor. | 

At this time, the earl of Rocheſter quitted his place of 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland (e). He was uneaſy at the pre- 


tw 

con- 4 

ER. BE EE: = | 

(e) The ducheſs of Marlbo- would give the country to hin Wl 30 
rough, in the Account of her * and his ſon;' ſo that he ſeemed NT 
Conduct,“ p. 142, tells us, to have accepted the poſt, only to. 


that this carl was the firſt of the 


that he might reign in Ireland hac 
Tory leaders, who diſcovered a 


by the miniſtry of his brother ul 


to another ſupply ; and a par- 
liament could not be held with- 
out a lord lieutenant. But, 
when the queen repreſented theſe 
things to him, he told her, with 
great inſolence, That he would 


_* net go to Ireland, though ſhe. 


and with good reaſon, that rhe 
true ſource of his diflatisfaciion 
was, the queen's not max!ng 
him her ſole governor and dl. 
rector, and lord Godolpains 
being preferred before him for 
the treaſury. 


deep diſcontent with the queen Keightley, as he hoped to con . 
and the adminiftration ; and re. England in perſon. Nor could : 
ſigned thelientenancy of Ireland he, after his reſignation, over- 1 
in great wrath, upon her ma- come his anger fo far, a © 0 
jeſty's being ſo unreaſonable, as wait upon the queen, or go to | 
to preſs him to go thither to at- council ; which ſhe oblerving, d 
tend the affairs of that kingdom, ordered, after ſome time, tha: 0 
which greatly needed his pre- he ſhould no more be {um- b 
ſence. For, as the revenue, moned, ſaying, That it waz ; 
which had been formerly grant- not reaſonable he ſhould come 
ed, was out, it was neceſſary to council only when he plea- 
to call a parliament, in order * ſed.” It was generally thought, 
{ 


u a& 
nidence, and at the lord Godolphin's being made lord- Anne. 
alurer. It was generally believed, that he was endeavour- 1702. 
zz to embroil affairs, and laying a train of oppoſition in the — 
ſe of commons. The queen ſent a meſlage to him, or- 

ning him to make ready to go to Ireland; for it ſeemed very 

unge, eſpecially in time of a war, that a perſon, in ſo great 

pot, ſhould not attend upon it. But he, after ſome days 

ling about it, went to the queen, and deſired to be ex- 

aſked from that employment. This was readily accepted, 

ad upon that he withdrew from the councils ; and his poſt 

& lord-lieutenant was (as hath been ſaid) conferred on the 

ke of Ormond. ode 


1 The report of the commiſſioners, appointed to take the 28 
7 wblic accounts, was a buſineſs that took up much time in een 
N us ſeſſion, and occaſioned many debates. They pretended Pr, H. C. 

e 


mut they had made great diſcoveries. They began with the 3 2 8815 
5 „ x Burnet. 
al of Ranelagh, as paymaſter-general of the army, and 
bew up a narrative, wherein they charged him with great 
niſmanagements. The earl had been paymaſter of the arm 
n king James's time; and, being very fit for the poſt, he had 
deen continued all the laſt reign: He had lived high, and ſo 
t was believed, his appointments could not ſupport ſo great 
n expence : He had an account of one and twenty millions 
y upon him. It was given out, that a great deal of the 
noney, lodged in his office, for the pay of the army, was 
verted to other uſes, diſtributed among favourites, or given 
to corrupt members of parliament; and that ſome millions 
had been ſent over to Holland : It had been often ſaid, that 
zreat diſcoveries would be made, whenſoever his accounts 
were looked into : And that he, to fave himſelf, would lay 
open the ill practices of the former reign. But now, when 
al was brought under a ſtrict examination, a few inconſidera- 
de articles, of ſome hundreds of pounds, was all that could 
be found to be objected to him: And, even to theſe, he gave 
clear and full anſwers, At laſt they found, that, upon the 
breaking of a regiment, a ſum, which he had iſſued out for its 
ſay, had been returned to his office, the regiment being 
broke ſooner than that pay was exhauſted : And that no en- 
try of this was made in his accounts. To this he anſwered, 
"Nat his officer, who received the money, was, within three 
days after, taken ſo ill of a confirmed ſtone, that he never 
came again to the office, but died in great miſery ; And, du- 
ring thoſe three days, he had not entered that ſum in the 
books, Lord Ranelagh acknowledged, that he was liable to 
account for all the money that was received by his under- 
F | OT officers ; 
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| hewever, the commons vindicated the report of the commiſ. 


* 


The damour The clamour that had been long kept up againſt the former 


_ againſt the miniſtry, as devourers of the public treaſure, was of ſuch uſe 
former reign 


ſtill kept up. 


. 
| Ul, 260, 


formerly made againſt Ruſſel, treaſurer of the navy, and his 


the commiſſioners of accounts had offered to both houſes. 
They ſearched all the public offices, and were amazed to 
find, that there was not one article of any importance, in 
thoſe obſervations, or in all the commons addreſs to the | 
queen, but what was falſe in fact. They found, that the 


was fo aggravated, that he ſaw his good poſt was his greateſt 


the earl the houſe, on the 7th of Februacy, * for a high 


much more innocent than even his friends had believes 


| branched out into many particulars, which were al] heavily 


of the prizes, though they had paſſed their accounts as the law 
directed, and no objection was made to them. The address 

Was full of ſevere reflections and ſpiteful inſinuations, and it 

was thus carried to the queen, and publiſhed to the nation, 
as the ſenſe of the commons of England. RY 
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officers ; but here was no crime or fraud deſigned ; yet thi 


77 He therefore quitted his place, which being divided 
Mr. Howe was appointed pay-maſter of the guards and gemi. 
ſons at home, as being the more laſting yp and Sir Ste. 
phen Fox, pay-maſter of the forces beyond ſea. Upon this, 
all the clamour raiſed againſt the earl of Ranelagh ceaſes; 


ſioners by a vote, and, to make a ſhew of ſeverity, expelled 


crime and miſdemeanor, in miſapplying ſeveral ſums of ths 
public money.” But, upon all this canvaſſing, he appeare 


a0 


to the prevailing party, that they reſolved to continue it, by 
all poſſible methods: So a committee of the houſe of com- 
mons prepared a long addreſs to the queen, reflecting on the 
ill management of the funds upon which they laid the great 
debt of the nation, and not upon the deficiencies. Ibis was 


aggravated. Yet, though a great part of the outcry had been 


office, they found-not ſo much as a colour to fax a complaint eh 
there: Nor could they charge any thing on the chancery, the WW” 
treaſury, and the adminiſtration of juſtice. Great complaints a 
were made of ſome accounts that ſtood long out, and they WW” 


inſiſted on ſome pretended negleCts, the old methods of the 
exchequer not having been exactly followed: "Though it did 
not appear that the public ſuffered in any ſort by theſe failures. 
They kept up a clamour likewiſe againſt the commiſſioners 


The lords, to prevent the ill impreſſions this might make, 
appointed a committee, to examine all the obſervations that 


deficiencies in the former reign were of two ſorts: The one 
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of ſums, that the commons had voted, but for which Anne. 


tis jy had made no ſort of proviſion: The other was, where 1702. 
et ſupply, that was given, fell ſhort of the ſum, at which it 

4, i. cltimated; and between theſe two the deficiencies 

- W..ounted to fourteen millions. This was the root of all the 


at debt, that lay on the nation. They examined into all 
& pretended miſmanagement, and found, that what the 
ammons had ſtated ſo invidiouſſy, was miſtaken ; ſince king 
Filiam and his miniſters had been fo far from miſapplying 


- „ money, that was given for public occaſions, that the 
e had applied three millions to the public ſervice, which by 
4 1 was his own money, of which they made up the account. 
oey found alſo, that ſome ſmall omiſſions, in ſome of the 
| ums of the exchequer, were of no conſequence, and neither 
1 nor could have any ill effect: And, whereas a vaſt cla- 
„or was raiſed againſt paſling accounts by privy-ſeals, they 
4 u an end to that effectually, when it appeared on what 
and this was done. By the antient methods of the ex- 


gequer, every account was to be carried on, ſo that the new 
Acer was to begin his account with the balance of the former 
xcount. Sir Edward Seymour, who had been treaſurer of 
te navy, owed, by his laſt account, an hundred and eighty 


4 touland pounds; and he had received, after that, an hun- 
; Whit! and forty thouſand pounds, for which the accounts were 
ver made up. As it was not poſſible therefore for thoſe, 


mo came after him, to be liable for his accounts, the trea- 
uy of the navy, in the laſt reign, were obliged to take out 
xig-ſeals for making up their accounts. Theſe imported 
v more, than that they were to account only for the money, 
much they themſelves had received; for, in all other re- 
kects, their accounts were to pals according to the ordinary 
tethods of the exchequer. Complaints had alſo been made 
the remiſſneſs of the lords of the treaſury, or their officers, 
pointed to account with the receivers of counties for the 
uds, that had been given. But when this was examined, it 
peared, that this had been done with ſuch exaCtneſs, that, 
the ſum of twenty-four millions, for which they had ac- 
wunted, there was not owing above ſixty thouſand pounds, 
ud that was, for the moſt part, in Wales, where it was not 
ſought adviſeable to uſe too much rigour in railing it; and of 
fat ſum, there was not above fourteen thouſand pounds that 
was reckoned as loſt. The collectors of the cuſtoms likewiſe 
alwered all the obſervations made on their accounts ſo fully, 
tat the houſe of commons was ſatisfied with their anſwers, 
ad diſmiſſed them without ſo much as a reprimand. 3 
| | | | 19896) 
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Anne. this was reported to the houſe of lords, and they laid it beſgrs 
1702. the queen in an addreſs, which was afterwards printed, wit 


the vouchers to every particular. By this means it was 
out, to the ſatisfaction of the whole nation, how falſe thoſe 


reports were, which had been ſo induſtriouſly ſpread, 280 


were ſo eaſily believed by the greater part; for the bulk aſ 
mankind will be always apt to think, that courts and mini. 
ſters ſerve their own ends, and ſtudy to enrich themſelyes x 


the public coſt. The examination held long, and was profe. 


cuted with great exactneſs, and had all the effects that could 
be deſired from it; for it filenced that noiſe, which king 


William's enemies had raiſed, 
ſters (f). With this the ſeſſion ended, and the queen, on 


(f) Thoſe readers, who de- 
fire a fuller account of theſe 
matters, wall find it in the fol- 
lowing extract: IS 

On the 18th of January, Mr. 


St. John, from the commiſſioners 
of the public accounts, preſent- 
ed to the houſe of commons a 


. ſtate of receipts and iſ- 
ſues of the public revenue, be- 


tween the feaſt of St. Michacl, 
72 1701, and 1702, with 
obſervations thereupon. This 


having been taken into conſide- 


ration the following days, and, 


Mr. Bridges, one of the com- 


miſſioners, having, on the 25th, 


Preſented to the houſe an ac- 


count of both the loans and 


payments on the votes of that 


ouſe, in February 1709, and 
of the produce of twenty-five per 
cent. on French goods, and the 
application of the ſame, it was 
then reſolved, * That the bor- 


rowing of money, and ſtriking 
ſary, before the public occa- 
been one reaſon of the great 


nation : And that the apply- 


* houſe what they ſhould find to 
were not annually and duly 
paſſed, according to the laws in 


report, and ſevcral paragraphs 


ſolved, © 1. That Charles lord 


a- not tranſmitting 
ſions required the ſame, had 


debt, which lay upon the 


ing of the public money to the 


to aſperſe him and his mini- 
the 


uſe of the civil liſt, which was 

otherwiſe provided for, was 
another cauſe of that great 
debt.“ The next day, colo- 
nel Bierly, from the commiſ- 
ſioners, preſented to the houſe 
their report, purſuant to an or- 
der of the houſe, by which they 
were directed to examine the 
auditor and other officers of the 
exchequer, relating to the pal- 
ſing of the accounts of the pub- 
lic money, and to lay before the 


A a K a 


be the cauſe, that the accounts 


that caſe, and through whole 
default it had happened. This 


of the commiſſioners obſerva- 
tions, being read, the houſere- 


« Hallifax, auditor of the receipt 
* of the exchequer, had ne- 
* pleted his duty, and was 
* guilty of a breach of truſt, in 
the imprelt- 


rolls half-yearly to the king 3 
remembrancer, according t0 
the act made in the ſeſſion of 

parliament, held in the 8th 

and ꝙth years of his late ma- 
*** « jelty's 


* 
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the 27th of February, after having given the royal aſſent to Anne. 
all the bills that were ready, made 


both houſes: 


i jeſty's reign, intitled, © An 


act for the better obſervation 
« of the courſe anciently uſed 
jn the receipt of exchequer.”” 
2. That the allowing accoun- 
' tants the charges of law-ſuits, 
to determine the right of their 
« officers, was a milapplication 
« of the public money. 3, That 
(the auditors of the 1mpreſt 
( had been guilty of a great ne- 
gle of their duty, in not cer- 
' tifying to the king's remem- 
i brancer the negle& of the ſe- 
(yeral annual accounts, that 
'the proceſs might go out 
' againſt them. And, 4. That 
there had been a general miſ- 


' navagement of the public mo- 


' ney, by not obliging accoun. 
' tants to make up their ac- 
counts, and by continuing re- 
' ceivers in ſeveral counties, con- 
' trary to law, who had ne- 
' glefted to make up their ac- 
' counts in due time, which 
' had been a great abuſe of the 


public, and another cauſe of 


* the great debt that lay upon 
the nation.“ On the 27th, the 
commons, having proceeded in 
the further conſideration of the 
Oſervation of the commiſſioners 
of public accounts, reſolved, 1. 
That the money, impreſt out 
' of the exchequer for the {er- 
rice of the public, ought to 


de kept by the reſpective ofſi- 


| cers in their own cuſtody, un- 
til the ſame ſhall be paid to 


"the uſes, for which it was di- 


"rected. 2. That Charles lord 


| Hallifax, auditor of the receipt 
of exchequer, had been guilty 


i S 7 
* f Us, X o 


. cc My 
© of a breach of truſt, in not ex- 
© amining, every three months, 
* the tellers vouchers for the 
payments upon the annuities, 
* which he allowed in his 
weekly certificates, according 
* to the fore mentioned act of 
« parliament. - 3. That the re- 
* ſolutions relating to the lord 
« Hallifax be laid before her 
« majeſty. And, 4. That an 
* addreſs be preſented to her 
« majuſty, that ſhe would be 
* pleaſed to give directions to 
the attorney general to proſe- 
cute him for the {aid offences.” 
On the 7th of February, colonel 
Granville acquainted the houſe, 
that the queen had been pleaſed 
to ſay, That ſhe would fend 
* to the attorney-general, and 
* give him her directions purſu- 
© ant to this addrels.” 

On the other hand, the lords, 
before whom Mr. Gregory 


King, ſecretary to the commiſ- 


ſioners of accounts, had, on the 
i5th of January, laid an ac- 
count of the general ſtate of the 


receipts and iſlues of the public 


revenue, from the feaſt of St. 
Michael, 1700, to the ſame feaſt 
in 1702, with their obſervations 
thereupon, ordered, on the 1ſt 
of February, that the commil- 


ſioners of accounts ſhould lay 


before their lordſhips what fur- 
ther obſervations they had made 


in relation to the ſaid accounts. 
The next day the lords took the 


book of public accounts into 
conſideration, and read the firſt 
paragraph of the commiſtioners | 


_ obſervations ; which, relating 


G4: 9 


the following ſpeech to I 702, 
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ce My Lords and Gentlemen, 


o 


6 


<« our preparations. 


to the lord Hallifax, his lorſhip 
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was heard thereto. Then Mr. 
King delivered at the bar the 


commiſſioners of accounts farther 


obicrvations; and at the ſame 
time the queen's remembrancer 


laid before their Jordſhips the 
im preſt- rolls tranſmitted to him 


ſince November 1699. This 
being done, a committee was 
appointed to conſider of the ob- 
ſervations delivered firſt to their 


lordſhips from the commiſſion- 
ers of accounts; and it was or- 
dered, That the queen's re- 


membrancer ſhould, the next 


mittee the impreſt- rolls tranſ- 
mitted to him ſince the 20th 
of April 1697, being the time, 
from which the act commen- 
ced: And, ſecondly, That 
the commiſſioners for public 


that their lordſhips had ap- 
pointed a committee to conſi- 
der of their obſervations, On 
the zd of February, Mr. Bar- 
ker, deputy to her majeſty's re- 
membrancer, brought the other 


:mpreſt-rolls, as ordered the 
day before; which were deli- 
vered to the committee, and the 


duke of Somertet reported from 


the ſaid committee, that they 


had taken the firſt obſervation 
into conſideration, in relation 


to the auditor of the exchequer: 
That, though the commuſhoners 


I Return you my hearty thanks for the great diſpatch you 

| have given to the public affairs in this ſeſſion, which j, 
% an advantage. extremely material at all times, and! hope 
we ſhall find the fruits of it this year, in the forwardneſ; of 


them attended; and therefore 


conſideration, appointed a com- 


the lords deſiring members of 
day, bring before the ſaid com- 


accounts ſhould have notice, 


cc ] am 


of accounts had notice of the 
committee's ſitting, yet none of 


the — was of opinion, 
that a meſſage be ſent to the 
houſe of commons, that they 
might have leave to attend; 
which meſſage was, on the 4th 
of February, ſent accordingly, 
On the 5th, the commons hav. 
ing taken the ſaid meſſage into 


mittee to inſpect the journals, | 
and to ſearch precedents relat- | 
ing to what had been done upon 


the houſe of commons to attend 
the houſe of lords, and in rela- 
tion to the lords inſpecting and 
examining accounts. And the 
ſame day the duke of Somerſet 
made the following report: 
Ihe committee appointed to 
* conſider of the obſervations in 
the book of accounts delivered 
into this houſe, have made 
* ſome progreſs in conſidering 
* the ſaid obſervations, and take 
leave to acquaint this houſe, 
that they have examined into 
the firſt of theſe obſervations ; 
and alſo the further obſerva- | 
tions delivered into this houſe, 
« the 2d inſtant, relating to the 
« tranſmitting the ordinary im- 
« preſt-rolls to the queen's fe- 
membrancer. They have in. 
ſpected ſeveral of the original 
* imprett-rolls delivered into the 

AIR EI house 
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i am to thank you, gentlemen of the houſe of commons, Anne. 


« in particular, for the ſupplies, with which you enable me 


« to carry on the war. 


It ſhall be my care to have them 


« ſtrictly applied to the uſes, for which you have deſigned 
« them, and to the beſt advantage for the public ſervice. 


« You have repoſed great confidence in me, by allowing fo 2 


4 unuſual a latitude, as you have in the clauſe of appropria- 
« tions. I ſhall improve all opportunities in the uſe of it, for 


« the honour and true intereſt of the nation, 


i hoſe by Mr. Barker, deputy | 


to her majeſty's remembrancer. 
They alſo examined divers of- 
' icers of the exchequer, and 
' others, upon oath, and do 
„ind, that, by the ancient and 
' uninterrupted courſe of the ex- 
i chequer, two impreſt-rolls are 
to be made out for each year; 
' the one comprehending all 
uch ſums impreſt from the end 
' of Trinity-term to the end of 
' Hilary-term ; the other con- 


' taining all ſuch ſums from that 


' time to the end of Trinity- 
'term; which rolls are com- 


' monly called half-yearly-rolls, 
| © though 


improperly. They 
nd, that, by the ancient 
' courſe of the exchequer, theſe 
' \mpreſt-rolls, being made out 
' by the auditor of the rece'pt, 
are to be delivered by him to 


' the clerk of the pells, whoſe 


duty it is to examine and ſign 
them; and this being done, 
' the clerk of the pells delivers 
them to the remembrancer. 
This uſage was by degrees diſ- 
continued in the reign of king 
Charles the ſecond; and the 
' remembrancer, or his agent, 


"Wed to come to the office of 


1 7 Pooh A 

the auditor of the receipt, and 
"WI. ; [ | 
take away the impreſt rolls 


ſtom thence immediately. But, 
in tie time when the earl of 


A a a = 


ce J muſt 


Rocheſter was treaſurer, the 
ancient uſage was ref ored, and 
he did order, that the impreſt- 


* 


amined and ſigned by the clerk 


of the pells, before they ſhould 


© be tranſmitted to the remem- 
* brancer ; and accordingly, 


'* ſince that time, the ancient 
* cuſtom has been obſerved, as 


well before as ſince the act of 


« parliament made in the 8th and 
* 9th years of his late majeſty, 
for the better obſervation of 


* the courſe anciently uſed in 


e the receipt of the exchequer;” 
P 9 


* that is to ſay, the ſaid half- 
* yearly rolls, when made out, 


and ſigned by the auditor, 


© have been by him tranſmitted 


to the clerk of the pells; and 


when the clerk of the pells has 


examined and ſigned them, he, 


© or bis deputy, has delivered 


them to the remembrancer ; 


* and this appears by the re- 
s membrancer's indor 
on the rolls. The committee 


finds, that Charles lord Halli- 


fax has been auditor of the 
receipt from the end of No- 
vember 1699, fince which 


time fix imprelt-rolls have been 


* tranſmitted to the remem- 
* brancer ; and there is a ſs. 
* venth roll now under exami- 
* nation of the othce of the 


F 2 


rolls ſhould be carefully ex- 


ement up- 
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6 I muſt further take notice to you, that the readineſs you 
« have ſhewn, in the proviſion made 
very ſenſible obligation to me. 


« pells, and no other roll can be 
prepared till after the 12th of 
this inſtant February. Upon 
the whole matter, the commit- 


© tee are humbly of opinion, 


6 

© that Charles lord Hallifax, 
© auditor of the receipt of the 
« exchequer, hath performed the 
© duty of his office, in tranſmit- 
« ting the ordinary impreſt-rolls 
to the queen's remembrancer, 
according to the ancient cuſtom 
« of the exchequer, and the di- 
6 


rections of the act of the 8th 


and gth Gulielm. III. and that 
he hath not been guilty of any 
neglect or breach of truſt upon 
that account.“ | 


This report being read, as 
_ alſo the examination taken upon 


oath by the committee, and the 


dates and indorſements of the 
| ſeveral impreſt- rolls delivered by 


Mr. Barker, the queſtion was 


put, Whether this houſe would 


* agree to the opinion of the 


committee in this report ?” 
Which being carried in the affir- 


mative, it was reſolved and de- 


_ clared by the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal in parliament aſſem- 


bled, - That Charles lord Hal- 


© lifax, auditor of the receipt of 


the exchequer, hath performed 


mitting the ordinary impreſt- 


cient cuſtom of the exchequer, 
and the direction of the act 80 
& 99 Gulielmi III. regis, in- 
titled, An act for the better 
© obſervation of the courle an- 


= 


that account.“ At the ſane 
time the lords ordered their pro. 
ceedings in this affair to be in. 


both in the lords journals relat- 


5 firing members of the faid 


ing public accounts.“ Thi 


ordered the ſame committee t0 
the duty of his office, in tranſ- 


rolls to the queen's remem- 
brancer, according to the an- | 
4th inflant, which the commili- 
tee did accordingly in this man- 
ner: 


for the prince, i 


| « My 


* ciently uſed in the receipt af 
„ the exchequer ;” and that he 
* hath not been guilty of ay 
* neglect or breach of truſt upon 


3 printed and public. 
ed. | | 

This vindication of the lord 
Hallifax gave great offence to 
the houſe of commons, who, on 
the 12th of February, ordered 
their committee to ſearch the 
journals of the houſe of lords, 
and report their lordſhips pro- 
ceedings in relation to tae © ob- 
«* ſervations of the commiſſioner; 
© of accounts.“ Purſuant to this 
order, colonel Granville the 
next day reported to the houſe, 
what the committee had found 


ing to this affair, and in the 
journals of the houſe of com- 
mons relating to what had 
been done upon the lords de- 


houſe to attend the houſe of 
lords; and in relation to the 
lords inſpecting and examin- 


report being read, the commons 


draw up what was proper to be 
offered to the lords, at a confe. 
rence upon the ſubject. matter of 
their lordſhip's meſſage of the 


The commons cannct 
comply with your nin 
deſtres contained in your 22 
ee, 2 RA 


OU 


OF ENGLAND. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 1 
« deſire and expect from you, that you make it your bu- 1702. 


1 


« ſineſs in your ſeveral counties, to continue and preſerve the 


quiet and ſatisfaction of my ſubjects. I hope ſuch of them 


« as have the misfortune to diſſent from the Church of Eng- 


age of the 4th inſtant, becauſe 
'the commons are ſtill of the 
(ame opinion, as was delivered 
o your lordſhips in February 
(ibgt, at a free conference 
upon the ſubje&t-matter of the 
'zmendments made by the lords 
'to the additional bill, for the 
{2ppointing and enabling com- 
miſſioners to examine, take, 


nd ſtate the public accounts 


'of the kingdom, when they 
deſired to know the end your 
'lordſhips would propoſe to 


'yourſelves by an enquiry into 


'the public accounts. For, 
'fhould any miſapplication of 
money, or default of diſtribu- 
ton, 4 1 in the accounts, 
our lordſhips cannot take cog- 


'nizance thereof originally, or 


'otherwiſe, even in your judi- 


cial capacity, than at the com- 


'plaint of the commons. And, 
' ſhould a failure or want of 
money appear, it is not in 
pour lord ſhips power to redreſs 


'it, for the grant of all aids is 


ein the commons only; or, if 


there be any ſurpluſage, the 


commons only can apply it to 
'the charge of the enſuing year. 


But, ſhould the commons give 


'leave to the commiſſioners to 
mend your lordſhips, no in- 
formation, they can give a- 
gainſt any perſon whatſoever, 
em intitle your lordſhips ei- 
*ther to acquit or condemn. 
Vet, ſince this meſſage, the 


' commons find in your lordſhips | 


land, 


journals a reſolution, decla- 
* ring, That Charles lord 
« Hallifax, auditor of the re- 


« ceipt of the exchequer, has 
performed the duty of his of- 


& fice, &c.“ which looks to the 
commons, as if your lordſhips 
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« pretended to give a judgment 


* of acquittal without any ac- 
before your 
conſequently 


* cuſation brought 
* lordſhips, . 

* without any trial. And that, 
which makes your lordſhips 


* proceeding yet more irregular, 


* it tends to prejudging a cauſe 
* which might regularly have 
* come before you, either ori- 


y writ of error from the 
* courts below. And therefore 
© the commons can ſee no uſe of 
© their reſolution, unleſs it be 


either to intimidate the judges, 


or prepoſleſs a jury. But, if 


your lordſhips could have, 


* judged in this matter, it does 


s ginally by impeachment, or 


not appear by your lordſhips 


« Journals, that you have had 


* under your examination the 
reſpective times of tranſmitting 
the ſeveral impreſt-rolls to the 


* queen's remembrancer ; with- 


out which it is impoſſible to 


know, whether the auditor of 
© the receipt has done his duty, 


according to the late act of 
parliament.“ 


February, by colonel Granville, 


and afterwards read and appro- 
ved by the houſe, a meſſage was 
2 5 i" "Who 


Gg 3 


Theſe reaſons 
being reported, on the 16th of 


Anne. 
1702. 


came to the followin 
tions: 
have an undoubted 


immediately ſent to the lords, to 
defire a conſerence; to which 


the lords having the next day 
agreed, the managers for the 


commons delivered the ſaid rea- 
ſons to their lordſhips. 
lords, upon this, on the 18th, 
reſolu- 
That the lords 
right 
* (which they can never ſuffer 
© to be conteſted) to take co 

© nizance originall 1 of all pah- 
5 : he accounts, and to enquire 

* into any miſapplication = de- 
fault in the diſtribution of pub- 
© lic monies, or into any other 
* miſmanagement whatſoever. 
* Secondly, That the lords, in 


Firſt, 


© their inquiry into, and exami- 
nation of the obſervations of 


: the commiſſioners of accounts, 


in relation to Charles lord Hal- 


© lifax, and in their reſolution 
* thereupon, had proceeded ac- 
* cording to the rules of juſtice, 
© and the evidence that was 
T before them. 
That the commons, in their 
«* reaſons delivered at the laſt 
* conference, had uſed ſeveral 
* expreſſions and arguments 
© highly reflecting, and altoge- 
* ther unparliamentary, tending 


to deſtroy all good correſpon- 


* dence between the two houſes, 


© and to the ſubverſion of the 
* conſtitution.” 

The queen, being apptehen - 
five of the conſequences of theſe. 
| differences. 
houtes, tent a meilage to the 


between the two 


The 


And, thirdly, 


T. HE HIS TONI 

cc land, will reſt ſecure and ſatisfied in the act of toleration, 

« which I am reſolved to maintain ; ; and that all thoſe, who 

c have the happineſs and advantage to be of the Church of 

„England, will conſider, that I have had my education in 
« it, 2 chat I have been willing to run great hazards fg 


« jts 

6 ſh 

« Ar 

« th 

40 1 al 

lords, on the 22d of ebe, 10 
by the earl of Nottingham, ; bo 
make a quick diſpatch with the . pr 


buſineſs before them ; and the 


ſame day their lordſhips com- On 
municated the above-mentione{ * 
reſolution to the commons at ith 
conference, which their lord, (i 
ſhips had deſired and appointed. 170 
The commons, having the nen FE 
day taken the ſame into conh. i te 
deration, reſolved, That a free 0 
conference be deſired with the ih 
lords upon the ſubject- matter of * 
the two laſt conferences ; and 1 
ordered their managers to conſi- T 
der of what heads were fit to be v6 
urged at the ſaid free confe- (3 
rence, which they accordingly 06 
did, and the ſaid heads were as 1 
follow : 1. That no cogti- 6 
* zance, the lords can take of 1 

* the public accounts, can ena- ( 
ble them to ſupply any defi- a 
y „Jene: or apply any ſurplul- N 
* age of the public money. 2. 

« 'T hat the lords can neither ac- 0 

* quit or condemn any perlon . 4 

* whatſoever, upon any inquiry a 
« ariſing originally in their owt b 
* houſe. 3. That the attempt p 
* the lords have made, to acquit 1 
Charles lord Hallifax, auditor c 
© of the receipt of the cxcheque!, 


is unparliamentary, and not 
* warranted by any precedent: 
* And the reſolution thereupon 

* plainly contrary to what ap- 
* pears On the records them- 
ſelves. 4. That the conference, 
deſired by the commons, was 


in ordes to Nee e a £900 col- 
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« its preſervation; and therefore they may be very ſure, I Anne. 
& ſhall always make it my own particular care to encourage 
« and maintain this Church, as by law eſtabliſhed, and every 
« the leaſt member of it, in all their juſt rights and privileges; 
« and, upon all occaſions of promotions to any eccleſiaſtical 


i reſpondence between both 
« houſes, by offering reaſons to 
prevent the lords from pro- 
i ceeding in a caſe, which they 
had no precedent to warrant ; 
and the commons expreſſing 
« the conſequences they appre- 
hend might follow from that 
$ reſolution, was neither reflect- 
ing nor unparliamentary, nor 
i tending to deſtroy the good 
' correſpondence between the 
' two houſes ; and much leſs to 
the ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 
tion: And, 5. That the lords 
delivering at a conference their 
« reſolutions, inſtead of reaſons, 


commons, is not agreeable to 
the ancient rules and methods 


conferences between the two 


reported by colonel Granville on 
the 25th, and then read, and 
approved by the houſe, a meſ- 
ſage was ſent to the lords, to 
defire a free conference with 
their lordſhips, who appointed 
the ſame immediately in the 
Painted Chamber, and named 
the lord Steward, the earl of 
Carliſle, and the lords Herbert, 


their managers. 
The managers for the com- 
mons, at the head of whom was 


Mr. Finch, opened the particu- 
lars, which they had in direc- 


tion to inſiſt on; adding, That, 
* when they acquainted their 


in anſwer to the reaſons of the 


* of parliament obſerved in the 


' houſes.” Theſe heads being 


Hallifax, and Ferrers, to be 


E h A WW R W ea a m 


% dignity, 


* lordſhips, that the expreſſing 
the conſequences, which they 
apprehended might follow 
from their lordſhips reſolu- 
tions, it was not a charge upon 
their lordſhips, that they in- 
tended that conſequence, but 


ors their lordſhips would have 
een pleaſed to have let them 


made of it, or what they in- 
tended by it : And concluded, 
That, if their lordſhips did 
controvert any of theſe points, 
© they were ready to maintain 


them.“ The lords made no 


anſwer to any of theſe particu- 


lars, except to the matter of the 


reſolution relating to the lord 
Hallifax, upon which they ac- 
knowledged, That they were 
no court of inquiry to form 
any accuſation : That their 


« proceeding in relation to that 


lord was no trial, nor was 


« their reſolution any judgment 


or acquittal ; but that he might 
ſtill be proſecuted as before. 
But that, which gave occaßion 
to that proceeding, was the 
reſolution of the houſe of com- 
mons, which they found in 
the printed votes, reflecting 
upon a member of their houſe ; 
and thereupon they thought ft 
to give their opinjon, which 
they did in their legiſlative au- 
thority.“ 5 
The managers for the com- 
mons replied, That their losd- 
3 is « ſhaps 


they would have been very 


know, what uſe was to be 
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judges of it. | 
of commons is the grand in- 
queſt of the nation, and every 
grand jury. that finds Billa 
Vera upon an indictment, does 
by that declare the man guilty. 


T H HIN 
dignity, I ſhall have a very juſt regard to ſuch, as are emi. 
nent and remarkable for their piety, learning, and conſtant 
zeal for the church; that by this, and all other methods. 
which ſhall be thought proper, I may tranſmit it ſecurely 
« ſettled to poſterity, 5 85 


ſhips having in their reſolu- 


tions declared, that they had 
procceded according to the 


rules of juſtice, and the evi- 
dence that was before them, 
the commons could put no 


other interpretation upon it, 
than that it was intended as a 


judgraent: And no Judgment 
could be made, where there 
was no accuſation; and, if 
it was not a Judgment, they 


could not imagine what it did 
tend to. As to their lordſhips 
delivering their opinion, that 


it was againſt the rules of any 


court, that any judge whatſo- 


ever thould deliver his opinion 
in a cauſe, that might come 
before him; and that this mat- 
ter might hereafter come ju- 
dicially before their lordſhips. 
That there was a great diffe- 
rence between the vote of the 
commons and the reſolution of 
the lords. That the vote of 
the houſe of commons was but 
in order to a proſecution, 
which they can never vote 
without declaring the crime, 
and they can never come to be 
That the houſe 


But that the lords have a ju- 


dicial capacity, and their reſo- 
jlution, before an accuſation 


brought, is prejudging the 


cauſe, that may come regu— 
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46 think 


© larly before them. As to the 
* obſervation the common; 
made, that the lards had mt 
examined the reſpective time 
of tranſmitting the impref. 
rolls to the queen's remem- 


gers ſaid, That, as their lord. 
ſuips reſolution was no judg. 
ment, ſo this conference was 
no trial. But, to ſhew the 
miſtake of their lordfhips reſo- 
lution, they obſerved, the date 
upon the ſeveral impreſt-rolls, 
that had been tranſmitted to 
the remembrancer ; and that 
they apprehend there were 
ſtill two wanting: That the 
three laſt that were tranſmit- 
ted, came not to the remem- 
brancer till January laſt; the 
two firſt on the 23d, the laſt 
on the 27th; and that the hk 
of theſe three impreſt rolls was 
money impreſt to the 21ſt 
of February 1700, and ſaid to 


Anne; which ſhewed, that the 
roll was ſo far from being ex- 
amined or tranſmitted in time, 
that it was not made up till 
ſince her majeſty came to the 
crown. That, as the cuſtom 
formerly had been. to ſet down 
the time of the examination of 


* 
c 
c 
* thoſe rolls, ſince Mr. Charles ” 
Montague came in to be au- 
« 
4 
0 
4 


ditor, he ſet down the month, 
but not the day : And, fince 
the lord Halifax was auditor, 
he had ſet down neither month 
„ nor day; and that, by his 
example, 


brancer, the commons mana. } 


be in the firſt year of queen 
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mi. % think it might have been for the public ſervice to have Anne. 


an; Ws had ſome further laws for reſtraining the great licence, 


1702. 


de, which is aſſumed, of publiſhing and ſpreading ſcandalous ——— 


. pamphlets and libels: But, as far as the preſent laws will 
extend, I hope you will all do your duty in your reſpective 
nc ( ations, to prevent and puniſh ſuch pernicious practices. 
« Above all other things, I do recommend to you peace and 
the union among ourſelves, as the moſt effectual means that 


enemies. 5 


to be the auditor's fault, but to 
be the duty of the clerk of the 
pells to deliver them. That 
every body knew the great 
trouble, that had been given 
in his, as well as other offices, 
© by the commiſſioners of ac- 


example, on the three laſt in- 
tereſt-rolls, the clerk of the 
i pells had put no time at all.“ 
0 this the lord Hallifax, in 

s own defence, replied, That 
(the lords reſolution was well 
; founded, ſince they had the 


FP 


* 


and proof upon oath. That, happened by not tranſmitting 


It . * . l / 
8 (auditor was to tranſmit the © been iſſued forth for many 
2 ; impreſt-rolls to the remem- * years among them.“ | 

x  brancer half-yearly, according The managers for the com- 


months and four months. eight months and four months, 
That it was not his duty to yet by that they muſt be tranſ- 


he had failed in his duty in 
that reſpect. That to conſtrue 
the ancient courſe of the ex- 


(the remembrancer, becauſe he 
' was to ſend them to the clerk 
„of the peils, who is to examine 


2 4 


ditor ſhould be tied to a certain * clerk of the pells ſhould tranſ- 
' time to tranſmit the rolls to mit the rolls, was a direct con- 


(other hand; and he never took * the ancient courſe of the ex- 


put down the time he examin- 
Wed them, for that would ap- 
"pear from the time of the deli- 
very and date of the roll. That 
' there was one examined by 


they thought laws were to be 


proceſs could iſſue till the rolls 


can be deviſed, to diſcourage and defeat the deſigns of our 


* muſt 


tolls themſelves before them, * counts; and that no loſs had 


; by the words, of the act, the * thele rolls, no proceſs having 


to the uſual courſe of the ex- mons ſaid, * That, though half- 
i Chequer 3 which is eight * yearly ſhould be taken for 


«and ſign them. That it could * chequer in the act of parlia- 
not be imagined, that the au- ment, to be meant, that the 


the remembrancer, becauſe * tradition to the act, that ſays, 
they muſt firſt go through an- the auditor ſhall do it,” That 


'it, there was any occaſion to chequer having not been ob- 
ſerved, was the occaſion of 
making that law ; and that 


obſerved. That indeed no 
' the clerk of the rolls, the 4th were tranſmitted, and poſſibly 


' of July, which he did not take might be the ground the ac- 
DT OO OO OW mr tr. ug» 0 wm or aig © 


( tranſmit them immediately to © mitted twice a year; and ſo 


* 
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Anne. © I muſt not conclude without acquainting you, I hae 
1702. „given directions, that my part of all the prizes, wh ion 
— * have been or ſhall be taken during this war, be applied . 
entirely to the public ſervice; and | hope my own revenue * 
„ will not fall fo ſhort, but that I may be able, as 1 defire, or) 
(e 


to contribute yet further to the eaſe of my people.“ 8 
After which the lord-keeper, by her majeſty's command, 


prorogued the parliament to Thurſday the 22d of April fol. 
lowing. ” 

* ap Several bills had been moved this ſeſſion (ſome of which 
Goa... but paſſed the commons) but were not finiſhed. On the 24d f 
vot finiſhed, December, Sir Edward Seymour moved for leave to bring in 


Hift, of Eu, 1 CC | . . n. 
vel. Vn. a bill “to reſume all the grants made in king William'; 


„ reign, and applying them to the uſe of the public.“ This 
was carried by a majority of one hundred and eighty againſt 
ſeyenty- eight, though the bill was afterwards dropped by the 

At the ſame time it was moved by 

Mr. Walpole, “ That all the grants, made in the reign of 
d the late king James, ſhould alſo be reſumed.” But this by 
the ſame commons was paſled in the negative. 
Holland then made a motion to bring in a bill “ for the 
«© more free and impartial proceedings in parliament, by 

providing, That no perſon whatſoever in office or employ- 
„ ment ſhould be capable of ſitting in parliament,” which 


commons themſelves. 


dir John 


alſo paſſed in the negative. How, Muſgtave, Seymour, &c. 
who had ſo vehemently puſhed the like bill in king William's 
reign, were now as warm in oppoſing this, and inſtead of it 
carried a bill “ for the more free and impartial proceedings 
<< in parliament, by providing that no perſon ſhall be cho- 
« ſen a member, but ſuch as have a ſufficient real eſtate.” 
This bill was rejected by the lords, on the 22d of February. 


counts had been ſo long un- 


« paſſed, to the prejudice of the 
public. And that, in his lord- 


* ſhip's apprehenſion, there was 
no lols to the public by not 
* tranſmitting the rolls, might 


being returned to their reſpec- 


tive houſes, the commons or- 
dered their managers to draw up 


and that this might be a ſtanc- 
ing order; which was carried 
probably be the reaſon of his 
* lordſhip's neglecting his duty.” 
Here the free conference 


broke up; and, the members Public Accounts, to be imme- 


proceedings likewiſe. 


a report of the ſaid free confe- 
rence; and then a motion was 
made, That the votes of the 
* houſe ſhould not be printed; 


in the affirmative. The lords, 
on the contrary, ordered their 
proceedings, in relation to the 


diately printed; whereupon the 
commons reſolved to publiſh thei 
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In this ſeſſion the lords had rendered themſelves very con- Anne. 
e gzerable, and had gained an univerſal reputation over the 1702. 
ch nion. It is true, thoſe who had oppoſed the perſons, that | 
nd carried matters before them in this ſeſſion, were ſo near Some new 
ue dem in number, that things of the greateſt conſequence were Bunt 
carried only by one or two voices; and therefore, as it was Conduct of 
intended to have a clear majority in both houſes in the next the Ducheſs | 
eon, the queen was prevailed with, ſoon after the proro- Marlb. 
nation, to create four new peers, who had been the moſt vio- 
nt of the whole party. Accordingly John Granville was 
made baron Granville of Potheridge in the county of Devon; 
Heneage Finch, baron of Guernſey in the county of South- 
zmpton 3 Sir John Leviſon Gower, baron Gower of Sitten- 
ham in the county of York ; and Francis Seymour Conway, 
oungeſt ſon of Sir Edward Seymour, baron Conway of Rag- 
in the county of Warwick, with a remainder to his bro- 
ther Charles Seymour. Great reflections were made upon 
theſe promotions. When ſome ſevere things had been thrown 
out in the houſe of commons upon the oppoſition, that the 
met with from the lords, it was inſinuated, that it would be 
eaſy to find men of merit and eſtate to make a clear majority 
in that houſe. This was an open declaration of a deſign to 
put every thing into the hands and power of that party. It 
was alſo an encroachment on one of the tendereſt points of 
the prerogative, to make motions of creating peers in the 
houſe of commons. However at the ſame time, John Har- 
vey, who was of the oppoſite party, was created baron of Ick- 
worth in the county of Suffolk, by the intereſt of the ducheſs 
of Marlborough with the queen (a). The marquis of Nor- 
VVA manby 


(a) The ducheſs obſerves, in * I am very glad to find by 
the Account of her Conduct,“ © my dear Mrs. Freeman's, that 
p. 127, that ſhe obtained the * I was bleſſed with yeſterday, 
peerage for him, in ſpite of the that ſhe liked my ſpeech, but 
oppoſition of the Tories, and * I cannot help being extremely 
elpecially of the other four new concerned, you are ſo partial 
peers, who, for a while, refu- to the Whigs, becauſe I would 
ſed the peerage, if Mr. Harvey, not have you, and your poor, 
a Whig, was admitted to the © unfortunate, faithful Morley 
lame honour, The ducheſs differ in opinion in the leaſt 
brings this as an inſtance of her * thing. What I ſaid, when 1 


a a W 4.2 0a f c4. 2 


. differing from the queen in her * writ laſt upon this ſubject, 8 
0 notions about the Tories, to * does not proceed from any in- 
a which ſhe adds a letter from the finuations of the other party; 


queen, to the ſame purpoſe, —* but I know the principles of 
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Anne. manby was created duke of the fame name, to which the 
title of duke of Buckinghamſhire was afterwards added (b.. 
Alter the proceedings in the parliament, thoſe of the con. 
vocation, which was called with the parliament, are next to 

be related. Dr. Aldrich, dean of Chriſt-Church, was cho. 
At the firſt opening, there was a conteſt 
between the two houſes, that laſted ſome days, concernin 
The lower-houſe intended to ob 
ſome refleCtions on the late reign, in imitation of what the 
houſe of commons had done, and theſe reflections were ſo 
worded, as moſt of the biſhops were pointed At by them; 
but the upper houſe refuſing to concur, the lower houſe fe- 
ceded ; and both agreed at laſt in another addreſs, which 
was preſented to the queen, and in which they expreſſed 
their “ great ſenſe of the favour and goodneſs of God, in 
c ſetting her majeſty on the throne of her anceſtors, and 
«© making her the defender of that faith, of which ſhe had 
been ſo glorious an ornament. They thanked her ma- 


1702. 


Proceedings 
in the con- 
vocation, 
Burnet. 


an addreſs to the queen. 


Nov. 6, 


r , . 9. So 


Cc 
| 0 
; . 
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ſen prolocutor. 
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the Church of England, and 


I know thoſe of the Whigs, 


and that it is that, and no 


other reaſon, which makes me 
think as I do of the laſt. And 
upon my word, my dear Mrs, 


Freeman, you are mightily 
miſtaken in your notion of a 
true Whig : For the character 


you give of them, does not 
in the leaſt belong to them, 
but to the church. But I will 
{ay no more on this ſubject, 


only beg, for my poor ſake, 
that you would not ſhew more 
countenance to thoſe, you 
ſeem to have ſo much incli- 


nation for, than to the church 


party,” | | : 
(b) Other promotions were: 


The marquis of Caermarthen 
was made vice-admiral of the 
red; Grayden, vice-admiral of 
the white; Leak, vice-admiral 
of the blue; Byng, rear-admi- 
ral of the red ; Dilks, rear- ad- 


mont, rear admiral of the blue. 


On the 13th of March, three 


knights of the garter were in- 
ſtalled in St. George's chape! at 


Windſor : The elector of Hano- |} 


ver, by his proxy the lord Mo- 
hun ; the duke of Bedford, in 
perſon : and the duke of Marl- 


borough, by. his proxy, Sir | 


Benjamin Bathurſt, Two days 


after, the queen appointed the 


earl of Denbigh to be lord-lieu- 
tenant of the county of Leiceſter; 


the lord Guildford, of Eſſex; 


and the earl of Dyſert of suf. 
folk. On the 2oth of the ſame 
month the archbiſhop of York, 
the earl of Thanet, and the lord 


Guernſey, were admitted into 
the privy-council, The next | 
day Jervaſe Pierrepoint was cre- 


ated baron Pierrepoint of Ard- 
glaſs in Ireland; and, on the 
24th, the earl of Rutland was 
made marquis of Granby, and 
duke of Rutland; and Edward 


Harley was, by the intereſt of 
his brother, the ſpeaker, ap- 
miral of the white; and Beau- 


pointed auditor of the impreſt, in 
the room of Thomas Done, de- 
ale Wo 
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« jeſty for her many gracious aſſurances of her unmoveable Anne. 
« reſolution to ſupport and protect the church of England, 1702. 
« as by law eſtabliſhed, and to continue it to future ages, 
« by maintaining the ſucceſhon of the crown in the Pro- 
« teſtant line.” And told her majeſty, . That they pro- 
« miſed themſelves, that, whatever might be wanting to 
« reftore the church to its due rights and privileges, her 
« majeſty would have the glory of doing it, and of ſecurin 
« it to poſterity.” She told them in anſwer, ** That their 
« concurrence, in this dutiful addreſs, was a good preſage 
« of their union in all other matters, which was very de- 
« firable for her ſervice, and the good of the church.” But 
did not anſwer her majeſty's expectations. The for- 
mer conteſt was ſoon revived. Many days were not paſſed, 
before the lower houſe applied to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury and his ſuffragans, begging that the matters in diſpute, 
about which there had been difterences in two late convo- 
cations, concerning the manner of ſynodical proceedings, 
and the right of the lower houſe to hold intermediate aſſem- 
bes, might be taken into conſideration, and ſpeedily deter- 
mined, that ſo buſineſs might not be hindered, nor the order 
and peace of the Church diſturbed. _ i Kao ons 
The biſhops reſolved to offer them all that they could, 
without giving up their character and authority. They pro- Nov. 13. 
poſed, that, in the intervals of ſeſſions, the lower houſe 
might appoint committees to prepare matters, and, when 
bulineſs was brought regularly before them, the archbiſhop 


| would ſo order the prorogations, that they might have ſut- 


hcient time to fit and deliberate about it. This fully ſatis- 
hed many of that body: But the majority ſtill inſiſted on the 
right to hold aſſemblies, and continue to act as an houſe in 
the intervals of prorogations, and therefore renewed their re- Nov. 18. 
queſt, that ſomething might be offered more effectual to the 
purpoſe intended. \_ VS FELT PLS, © We „ 
On that day it was ordered by the houſe of commons, that 
Mr. Lloyd (ſon of the biſhop of Worceſter) ſhould be pro- 
ſecuted by the attorney- general, after his privilege as a 
* member of the lower houſe of convocation was out.” 
This being taken notice of by the lower houſe of convocation, 
they, on the 20th of November, ordered, that their prolo- 
cutor, and three of their members, ſhould wait on Mr. 
ſpeaker of the honourable houſe of commons, to return their 
humble thanks to him, and to that moſt honourable houſe, 
tor the great favour which they had on all occaſions been 


pleaſed to expreſs; And particularly for the great regard 


which 
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Anne. which they of themſelves, without ſuggeſtion or ſollicitation, bon, 


1702. 


Dec. 2. 
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were pleaſed to have to the privileges of their houſe, in th» 
caſe of one of their members, who had the misfortune to fil 
under their diſpleaſure. This was read to Mr. ſpeaker at hx nou! 
houſe, November 21, and the ſame day he read it in the 
houſe of commons ; who thereupon paſled a vote, by which 
it was reſolved, That the houſe would on all occaſom 


&« aſſert the juſt rights and privileges of the lower houſe q 4 
& convocation.” Which made ſome conclude, that now WW, Vc 
they ſhould certainly carry their point. But the archbiſho Wl. 5 
and biſhops, reſolving to ſtand their ground, the very nen 4 q 
day, November 22, made anſwer to the lower houſe, thx . 
they thought they had offered what was ſufficient towark . 0 
the ending the differences there had been between then, Wl« .. 
That they could not depart from the archbiſhop's right df 1] 
proroguing the whole convocation, with conſent of his ſuf. Wl la 
fragans, according to conſtant uſage. That, by the ſame WW 11 
act, by which the convocation is prorogued, the whole bu- tin 
ſineſs of the convocation is continued in the ſtate it is then 0 
in, to that farther day of the next ſeſſion. That they could 15 
not admit of their new claim; and that what had been of- 51 
fered, was ſufficient for the doing of any buſineſs to be done I dn 
in convocation. 1 VVV * 
Upon this the lower houſe, repreſenting it as not ſo re- Wil 3, 
ſonable, that either houſe ſhould be judge oven the other in de 
its own cauſe, propoſed to refer the controverſy to the bei 
queen's deciſion, and to ſuch as ſhe ſhould appoint to hear WI ;,, 
and ſettle it. ite cn LO gk we lol the 
Ihe biſhops anſwered, that they did not admire their af. | 
fecting to expreſs themſelves in a manner, that ſets the two Wl .1 


houſes on ſuch an equality, as was inconſiſtent with the epi- 


copal authority, and the archbiſhop's preſidency. That they bo 


reckoned themſelves ſafe and happy in the queen's protection. ¶ co 
and would pay all due ſubmiſſion to her orders; but could Na 
not think it proper to trouble her with the controverſy: And Wl m 


that it was not in their power to part with any of thole Bil 4 
Tights veſted in them by the conſtitution of the Church, and 1 


the laws and cuſtoms of the realm. Indeed it would have Wl m 
been a ſtrange ſight, very acceptable to the enemies of the c 
Church, chiefly to Papiſts, to ſee the two houſes of como: n 
cation pleading their authority and rights before a committee fe 
of council, that was to determine the matter. The lower Wl | 


houſe, perceiving that, by oppoſing their biſhops in ſo har : 


as well as unheard-of a manner, they were repreſented 25 t 


favourers of Preſbytery ; to clear themſclves of that imputa- 
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ton, addreſſed the upper houſe the ſame day, ſignifying 
heir concern to find themſelves aſperſed as ill affected to the 
Metropolitical and Epiſcopal rights: And therefore they 
hought themſelves obliged to make and ſign the declaration 
annexed, praying their lordſhips not to credit any ſuch evil 
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tc BY begeſtions, and to cauſe their declaration to be entered in 
88 
0 their books. | | 
1 The ſubſtance of their declaration was, Whereas they 
, have been ſcandalouſly and maliciouſly repreſented as fa- 
V « yourers of Preſbytery, in oppoſition to Epiſcopacy, they 
* now declared, That they acknowledged the order of bi- 
8 « ſhops as ſuperior to preſbyters, to be of divine apoſtolical 
( inſtitution, and that they claimed no rights, but what they 
% BY « conceived neceſſary to the very being of the lower houſe of 
. « convocation.” _ BO) : EE 
i The party, that voted together and kept their interme- 
K late ſeſſions, ſigned this declaration; and, in an additional 
* Wi 2ddreſs of the ſame day, deſired the biſhops to concur in ſet- 
ing the doctrine of the divine apoſtolical right of Epiſoo- 
7 pacy, that it might be the ſtanding rule of the Church. 
Tas was a plain attempt to make a canon or conſtitution, 


vithout obtaining a royal licence; which, by the ſtatute, 
confirming the ſubmiſſion of the clergy in Henry VIII's time, 
made both them and all who choſe them incur a præmunire. 


: refs to the archbiſhop, diſclaimed the Declaration, as appre- 

" WY benſive of the danger of ſuch a proceeding, though they did 

* dot object againſt the truth of their doctrine, praying, that 

f their deflent might be entered in their books. i © 
Whilſt the biſhops were conſidering of an anſwer to the Dec. 23. 
: adreſs and declaration, the lower houſe preſented a petition 

"WJ > the queen, ſhewing, that, after ten years interruption of 

) WH folding convocations, ſeveral queſtions aroſe in that in 1700, 

y concerning the rights and liberties of the lower houſe, and 

1 WW Pticularly about prorogations and adjournments. That, 

0 the upper houſe had refuſed a verbal conference. That, in 


t was expected they ſhould abſolutely ſubmit to their lord- 
lips judgment, though in their own cauſe. That in this 
convocation, they had applied to their lordſhips to ſuggeſt a 
method to ſettle the matter : But, not ſucceeding, had of- 


* 


A 2 alſo declined. 
and relief to her majeſty, begging ſhe would call the qucſ- 


o 15 9 5 DIS. 2 


tor this reaſon, many of the lower houſe, in a ſeparate ad- 


tie next convocation, the ſame queſtion took place, and that 


ered to ſubmit it to her majeſty's determination, which their 
They therefore fled for protection 


wn into her own royal audience, &, The queen promi- 
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was kept a ſecret. It was not doubted but they were againſt 


Mean while, the lower houſe looked on what they did in 
the matter of their declaration, as a maſter- piece; for, if the 


Jan. 20. 


dclauſe in the ſchedule, that continued all matters before the 


could be no intermediate ſeſſion, for a ſeſſion of the lower 


becauſe the anſwer muſt, according to the opinion of the 


anſwer, and that it ſhould ſeem to be forgot, than that ſuch 
a one ſhould be given, as would put an end to the debate, 


them, who would not come up to ſuch a poſitive aſſertion of 
the divine right of Epiſcopacy, paſs for ſecret favourers of 
Preſbytery. But the biſhops ſaw their deſigns, and therefore Wl ®* 

the archbiſhop ſent them for anſwer, that the preface to the 


miniſters from the apoſtles time, viz. biſhops, prieſts, and . 
deacons, to which they had ſubſcribed : But that he and his 


not authority to © attempt, enact, promulge, or execute, 
any canon,” &c. by whatever name it might be called, 
which ſhould concern either doctrine or diſcipline : And that ri 


| houſe: But that they took notice of their zcal for the Epit- 
copal order, and hoped the 
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ſed to conſider their petition, and ſend them an anſwer 3 
ſoon as ſhe could, By this means the matter was brougy 
into the hands of the miniſtry ; the earl of Nottingham w 
of their ſide, but confeſſed he underſtood not the controverſy 
'The judges and the queen's counſel were ordered to examine 
how the matter ſtood in point of law, which was thus ſtated 
to them: The conſtant practice, as far as there were books 
or records, was, that the archbiſhop prorogued the como. 
cation by a ſchedule z of this the form was ſo fixed, that it 
could not be altered but by act of parliament : There was: 


convocation, in the ſtate in which they were, to the day ty 
which he prorogued them: Hence it was evident, that there 


houſe could, by paſling a vote in any matter, alter the ſte 
it was in. What opinion the lawyers came to in this matter 


the pretenſions of the lower houſe. The queen made no an- 
ſwer to their addreſs; and it was believed, the reaſon was, 


lawyers, have been contrary to what the Jower houſe ex- 
pected : And therefore the miniſters choſe rather to give no 


which they intended to cheriſh and ſupport. 
biſhops concurred with them, they reckoned they gained pre 
their point; and, if they refuſed it, they reſolved to make WF" 
form of ordination contained a declaration of three'orders of 


brethren conceived, that, without a royal licence, they had 


this was the opinion of divers learned perſons in their own 

* would act agrecably to it in 

their future proecedingsͤ“· „ 1 
TT. | e 
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The lower houſe, on February 11, replied, That they Anne. | 

wondered at their lordſhips caution: That they would not ſo 1702-3. | 

much as ſatisfy the lower clergy, that they did not diſſent ——— 

om them, even in this point too. They took the freedom 8 

to tell their lordſhips, that they miſrecited the ſtatute of 

Hen. VIII. and ſignifying to them, that declaring their ſenſe 

concerning a truth in religion, ſpeculative only, and without 

requiring either aſſent or obedience, was not forbidden by | 

that act: And intimate their ſorrow, that the reflections of 9 | 

gnorant and malicious men, of which they complained to | 

their lordſhips, were rather likely to be confirmed by their 

brdſhips anſwer : And diſcover their reſentment of the clo- 

ing admonition, &c. After this reply, theſe matters were 

ta full ſtand, when the ſeſſion came to an end by the pro- 

vation of the parliament. | 5 
From thoſe diſputes in convocation, diviſions ran through Great divi- 

he whole body of the clergy, and, to fix theſe, new names son among 


wowed , the clergy, . 
were found out: They were diſtinguiſhed by the names of oe 


HGH CHURCH and LOW CHURCH. Al 
that treated the Diſſenters with temper and moderation, and 
xere for reſiding conſtantly at their cures, and for labouring 
dligently in them; that expreſſed a zeal againſt the prince of 
Wales, and for the revolution ; that wiſhed well to the pre- 
nt war, and to the alliance againſt France, were repre- 
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sd as ſecret favourers of Preſbytery, and as ill- affected to 
nde Church, and were called Low Church- men:“ It was 
e dd, that they were in the Church only while the law and 
d pcferments were on its ſide; but that they were ready to 
e e it up, as ſoon as they ſaw a proper time for declaring 
of Wh ftiemſelves : With theſe falſe and invidious characters did the 
of High party endeavour to load all thoſe, who could not be 
re bought into their meaſures and deſigns, _ A 


About this time the earl of Clarendon's hiſtory was put to Clirendon's 
of e preſs, after it had lain bye thirty years, it being thought a pub-. 
d proper ſeaſon to publiſh it. For it was now become faſhion- 

is de to caſt reproach on her parliamentary right, on purpoſe 

d v affront that of the late king, as well as the right of the 

e, N hoe of Hanover. To do it the more effectually, the queen's 

4, beicchip was traced down from Edward the Confeſſor, and, 
at a vilible proof of it, the queen was put upon curing the The queen 
Mn King's-Evil, according to the divine gift, deſcended on all _— | 
7g the hereditary kings from the Confeſlor. Care therefore was en 


in alen to inſert it in the public news- papers, in one of which 
Wa fad; + Yeſterday the queen was graciouſſy pleaſed to 
ne boch for the Kiny's- Evil ſome particular perſons in pri- 
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the thing the more ſerious, an Office is inſerted in the Ltur- 
gy, to be uſed on this occaſion (a). | ea 


Engagement 
between. 
Bembo and 
du Caſte, 
- Purchef, 


thirty guns, which had been a 


bow, giving him chace, and reſolving to fight him, diſpoſed 


| ſerving that the 


. * * f f 
gc 0 on, who had made this touch- _ Companions with a fleer: * Real- 
his life-time, till he became * it, if one had not ſecu k. 


found it a good perquilite, fol- 


C 
C 
. 
% 
- 
* queen's majeſty for the Evil, her majeſty commanded On 
0 
8 
c 
c 
c 
c 


ſailed from Port-Royal the 11th of July 1702, in order to 


14th, by the Colcheſter and Pendennis, who joined him that 
day, that du Caſſe was expected in thoſe ſeas, he went in 


Albuquerque to his government of Mexico, with a good 
number of troops on board, Bembow took and deftroyel 


capable of carrying fifty guns. The 19th of Auguſt, he 


bow, with captain Fogg ; the Greenwich, captain Cooper 


\ 
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vate: And, three weeks after, December 19, Peſter. 
day, about twelve at noon, her majeſty was pleaſed 9 
touch at St. James's about twenty perſons afflicted with the 
King's-Evil.” Again, Bath, October 6, A great num. 
ber of perſons coming to this place, to be touched by we 


Thomas Gardiner, her chief ſurgeon, to examine then 
all particularly, which was accordingly done by him; 
whom but thirty appeared to have the Evil, which he cer. 
_ tified by tickets as is uſual, and thoſe thirty were ll 
touched that day privately, by reaſon of her majeſty's not 
having a proper conveniency for the ſolemnity.“ To make 
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The beginning of the war in America proved unfſortunat 
through the loſs of vice-admiral Bembow. He was ſent into 
the Weſt-Indies with a ſquadron of men of war, and fta. 
tioned at Jamaica to watch the enemy in thoſe parts. He 
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join rear-admiral Whetſtone, But having advice, on the 
ſearch of him. Du Caſſe was carrying the Spaniſh duke of 


by the way eight or ten merchant-ſhips, and a man of way, 


diſcovered du Caſle with four args ſhips of war, a frigate af 
utch are a ſmall ſhip 
full of ſoldiers, with a ſloop and three ſmall veſſels. Bem- 


his ſhips in the following line, the Defiance, captain Richard 
Kirby; the Pendennis, captain Thomas Hudſon ; the Wind 
ſor, captain John Conſtable z the Breda, vice-admiral Bem- 


Wade; the Ruby, captain George Walton; and the Fa 
mouth, captain Samuel Vincent. Being uneaſy to ſee ſome 
of his ſhips ſo long in coming up, and in diſorder, and ob- 

Defiance and Windſor did not make anf 


| (a) Charles Barnard, the ſur- ved all difficulties by telling bi 
ing the ſubject of his raillery all * ly one could not have thought 
body-ſurgeon at court, and Oldm. II. p. 302. 
8. halle 
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haſte to come into their ſtation, he ſent to them to make Anne. 
more fail, The night approaching, the admiral ſteered 1702-3 
long fide of the enemy, and endeavoured to keep near them. 
though not with a deſign to attack them before the Defiance 

was a-breaſt of the headmoſt ſhip. But, before this was 
done, the Falmouth in the rear attacked the fly-boat, and 
the Windſor the ſhip a-breaſt of her, as alſo did the Defiance. 
Soon after, the admiral was obliged to do the ſame, having 
received the fire of the French ſhip a-breaſt of him. Ihe 
Defiance and Windſor, after they had received two or three 
broadſides from the enemy, broke from the line out of gun- 
ſhot. The two ſternmoſt ſhips of the French lay upon the 
admiral, which very much galled him, the ſhips in the rear 
not coming up as they ought. It was four o'clock when the 
engagement began, and it continued till it was dark. The 
admiral perceiving, that the French would decline fighting, 
if they could, reſolved to purſue them; and believing that if 
he led himſelf on all tacks, the other captains, for ſhame, 


0 WY vould not fail to follow his example, he ordered the follow- 
ein line of battle; the Breda, Defiance, Windſor, Green- 
uch, Ruby, Pendennis, and Falmouth. On the 20th, at 
n break of day, the admiral was within gun- ſhot of the enemy; 
ol Wi but the other ſhips, except the Ruby alone, which was up 
ol Wl with him, were three, four, and five miles a- ſtern. At two 
ei in the afternoon, the ſea-breeze riſing, the enemy got into a 
ine, making what ſail they could. The other ſhips not 
be coming up, the admiral, in the Breda, with the Ruby, plied 
of WY their chace-guns on them till night, when they left off, but 
vip WH kent them company all night. The 21ſt, at day-light, the 
m. aimiral, being on the quarter of the ſecond ſhip of the ene- 
(cv BY ny, and within point-blank ſhot, the Ruby being a-head of 
ad BY him, the French ſhip fired at the Ruby, which ſhe returned. 
n- The two French ſhips which were a-head, fell off, there 
m- keing little wind, and brought their guns to bear on the 
per Ruby. The Breda brought her guns to bear on the French 


bip, and ſhattered her very much, which obliged her to tow 
meg of. But the Ruby was likewiſe ſo much ſhattered in her 
ob- maſts, ſails, and rigging, that the admiral was obliged to 
au e by her, and ſend boats to tow her off. This action held 
«moſt two hours, during which, the rear-ſhip of the enemy 
Was a-breaſt of the N Ka and Windſor, who never fired 
gun, though within point-blank. At vight o'clock in the 
ming, a gale of wind ſpringing up, the enemy made what 
ll they Couid, and the admiral chaced them, in hopes to 
Ge up with eat. At two that afternoon, the admiral 
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got a- breaſt of two of the ſternmoſt of the enemy's ſhips, 
and in hopes to diſable them in their maſts and rigging, he 


began to fire on them, as did ſome of the ſhips a- ſtern; but, 


lying a-breaſt of them, they pointed wholly at him, which 


galled his ſhip much in her rigging, and diſmounted two or 


three of the lower tier guns. However, the admiral made 


what way he could after the French, who uſed all poſſibe 


ſhifts to avoid fighting. The 22d, at day-light, the Green- 


wich was about three leagues a-ftern, though the ſignal for 
the line of battle was never ſtruck night nor day. There 


of the ſhips were indifferently near, except the Ruby; the 


enemy being about a mile and a half a-head. At three in 


the aſternoon, the wind turned to the ſouthward, which he. 
fore had been eaſterly. This gave the enemy the weather. 


gage; but, in tacking, the admiral fetched within gun-ſhor 


Of the ſternmoſt of them, firing at each other; but, his line 


being much out of order, and ſome of his ſhips three miles 


a-ftern, nothing more could be done. In the night the ene- 
my was very uneaſy, altering their courſes very often be- 
tween the weſt and north. The 23d, about break of day, 
the enemy was about ſix miles a-breaſt of them; and the f- 
boat ſeparated from the enemy out of ſight. At ten o'clock 
the enemy tacked, the wind being at eaſt north-eaſt, but vn. 
riable. The admiral fetched within point-blank ſhot of two 
of them, paſſing broadſides at each other. Soon after he 
tacked, and purſued them what he could. The Ruby being 


_ ditabled, the admiral ordered her for Port-Royal. At eight 
that evening, the Engliſh ſquadron was about two miles di- 


{tant from the enemy, they ſteering ſouth-eaſt, and very 


little wind; then at north-weſt, and variable. The admiral 


ſteered after them, but all his ſhips, except the Falmouth, 
fell much a- ſtern. At twelve the enemy began to ſeparate, 
The 24th, at two in the morning, the admiral came up with- 
in call pf the ſternmoſt, and fired a broadſide, which the 
French returned. At three o'clock, by a chain-ſhot, Bem- 
bow's right leg was broke in pieces, and he was carried 
down; but this brave man preſently ordered his cradle on the 


quarter-deck, and continued the fight till day, when a- 


+ peared the ruins of a ſhip of about ſeventy guns. The Fal 
mouth aſliſted in this affair very much, but no other ſhyp. 


Soon after day, the admiral ſaw the other part of the enem 
comin 


g towards hin with a ſtrong eaſterly gale ; and at the 


ſame time theWindfor, Pendennis, and Greenwich, a-head of 
the enemy, came to leeward of the diſabled ſhip, fired then 
broadſides, pailed her, and ſtood to the ſouthward, 1h 
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1bled ſhip and fired part of her broadſide. The diſabled 1 
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je Defiance followed them, came alſo to leeward of the-diſ- Aung. 
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hip did not fire above twenty guns at the Defiance, before 
he ran away before the wind, lowered both her topſails, and 


nn to leeward of the Falmouth, which was then a gun- ſhot 
a o leeward of the admiral, knotting her rigging, without any 
mM rd to the ſignal of battle. The enemy ſeeing the other 
n 0 Engliſh ſhips ſtanding to the ſouthward, and expecting 
fo would have tacked and ſtood with them, they brought 
oof WJ to with their heads to the northward ; but, ſeeing theſe three 
the WY Lips did not tack, bore down upon the admiral, ran between 
de diſabled ſhip and him, and ſhot his main-top-ſail yard, 
de. ind ſhattered his rigging much; none of the other ſhips be- 
er. ing near him, nor N any notice of the battle- ſignal. 
be captain of the Breda fired two guns at thoſe ſhips a-head, 
ne nn order to put them in mind of their duty; and, on the 
le; WJ other hand, the French ſeeing this great diſorder, brought 
e. v, and lay by their own diſabled ſhip, manned her again, 
e. nd took her in tow. The Breda's rigging being much 
, ſhattered, ſhe lay by till ten o'clock, and being then refitted, 
dhe admiral ordered the captain to purſue the enemy, who 
uss then about three miles diſtance to leeward, having the 
1 Wh Giabled ſhip in tow, ſteering north-eaſt, the wind at ſouth 
„ ſouth-weſt. The admiral, in the mean time, made all the 
ze fall after them he could, the battle-ſignal being ſtill out: 
5 But, the enemy taking encouragement from the behaviour 
M of ſome of the Engliſh captains, the admiral ordered cap- 


| tain Fogg to ſend to the captains to keep their line, and to 


dehave themſelves like men. Upon this, captain Kirkby 
came on board the admiral, and preſſed him very carneſtly to 
&fift from any further engagement; which made the admi- 
ral deſirous to know the opinion of the other captains; and, 
accordingly, he ordered captain Fogg to make the ſignal for 
all the captains to come on board. Moſt of them concur- 
ting with captain Kirkby in his opinion not to fight, the ad- 
miral, not being able to prevail with them to come to any 
Vigorous reſolutions, thought it not fit to venture any further; 
though at this time he was a broad- ſide of the enemy, and 
had a fair opportunity of fighting them, the maſts and yards 
in a good condition, and few men killed, except thoſe on 
board the Breda. N | 


After this unfortunate action, admiral Bembow returned Four captain 


to Jamaica, where, on the 6th of October, he iſſued out a ue. 
commiſſion to rear-admiral Whetſtone, and ſome Captains, 
to hold a court- martial, for the trial of the captains, Kirkby, 
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Anne. Coaſtable, Wade, and Hudſon, who were charged with 

1702-3. cowardice, breach of orders, and negleCt of duty in the late 
engagement off Carthagena. The court-martial held four 
days, and, upon full proof, Kirby and Wade were ſen. 
tenced to be ſhot to death, but the execution to be reſpite 


till her majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known. Conſtable Way | 


cleared by his own officers and men of cowardice ; but the 
other crimes being proved againſt him, he was caſhiered 
from the queen's ſervice, with impriſonment during her plez. 

| ſure. And, as for Hudſon, he died ſome days before the 
trial. Captain Vincent, commander of the Falmouth, and 
captain Fogg, commander of the admiral's ſhip, were al{ 
tried for ſigning a paper with captain Kirkby and the ref 
againſt engaging the French, when there was ſo fair an op- 
1 with probability of ſucceſs. But, upon their al. 
ledging, that they did it only becauſe they were perſuaded, 
conſidering the cowardly behaviour of thoſe captains, that, 
upon another engagement, they would wholly deſert, and 
leave the admiral in the Breda, and the Falmouth, a prey to 
the enemy : And, upon the character given by the admiral 
and others, of their great courage and gallant behaviour in 
the battle, the court thought fit only to ſuſpend them from 


their employment in her majeſty's ſervice; and withal, that 


their ſuſpenſion ſhould not take place, till the high admiral's 
pleaſure ſhould be known. The queen confirmed the ſen- 
tence paſſed upon the captains Kirkby, Wade, and Con- 
ſtable, who were ſent to England in the Briſtol man of war; 
and, upon their arrival at Plymouth, on the 14th of April, 

1703, the two firſt were immediately ſhot to death. 
Bembow dis Admiral Bembow was very ſenſibly concerned at this dil- 
of bis wounds appointment, and, having languiſhed for ſome time, died at 
= = laſt, on the fourth of November 1702, of the wounds 
VII. which he had received in the engagement, being extremely 
; lamented, as one of the braveſt and moſt experienced ſea- 
_ efficcrs that England ever bred, He was born at Shrewſbury, 
in the county of Salop, and educated in the free-ſchool theie: 
And, though his family was of good rank, yet it had been 
ſ reduced, that he was bound apprentice to a waterman. 
He afterwards uſed the ſeas, and became a Privateer (as they 


_ themſelves called it) in the Weſt-Indies. In procets of time | 


he was made maſter of attendance at Deptford, where he 
continved ſeveral years. In the late war he was employes 
in bombarding St. Malo, and by quick gradations raiſed to be 
a flag-officer, and ſent admiral of a ſquadron to the Weſt- 
Indies. He was a man of remarkable temperance, and 5 
Feed AE os hae TAE turtall) 
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ney and jewels, However, the Engliſh party, which con- 
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wally charitable. As for his military virtues, he was bold Anne. 
ind daring, and undaunted in the midſt of dangers. In a 1702-3. 
ter to Fl wife, after the engagement, he tells her, that — Te | 
i the loſs of his leg did not trouble him half ſo much, as the 
i villainous treachery of ſome of the captains under him, | 
; which hindered him from totally deſtroying the French vB 
( quadron.* He was about fifty years old when he died. | 

Not long after, colonel Daniel arrived at Port-Royal from Succeſs ofthe 
Cuolina, and brought account, that colonel Moore, gover- 12 * 
wor of that plantation, marched from Charles-Town in Hing of ku- 
douth-Carolina, with five hundred men, in order to attack a rope, Vol. 
mlony of the Spaniards about three hundred miles diſtant, VIII. 
alled St. Auguſtin near the gulph of Florida: He ſoon 
wlleſſed himſelf of the town, the inhabitants retiring with 
their beſt effects into a ſtrong fort, ſurrounded by a very 
deep and broad moat (in which they had laid up proviſions 
enough to laſt them four months) where they defended them-. 
flyes very obſtinately. It being impoſſible to take this fort by 
form, colonel Moore cauſed it to be blocked up, and ſent 
colonel Daniel to Port-Royal, to borrow a mortar and ſome 
ſhells to bombard it, and doubted not that he ſhould, by 
that means, ſoon force them to ſurrender. If this expedi- 
tion had ſucceeded, it would have greatly contributed to the 
ſcurity of South-Carolina, there being no other place, from 
whence they could afterwards be diſturbed, except a ſmall 
ſettlement, which the French called the Palliſadoes, about 
two hundred miles farther in the country to the weſtward. 

But ſome French and Spaniſh galleons being arrived at St. 
Auguſtin before the return of colone] Danicl, Moore was 
obliged to raiſe the blockade, and to return to his govern- 
ment by land, after having burnt the ſhip in which he 
came, | a ge on ” 

dome time before, letters brought advice, that ſome fri- 
gates of Engliſh privateers attacked a place called Toulon, 
on the continent, about ten leagues from Carthagena, which 
ney took, plundered, and burnt. Thence they failed to 
Caiedonia, went up the river Darien, and fo conſorting with 
the Indians, were carried by them, in twelve days march, to 
the gold mines at Santa Cruz de Cana near Santa Maria. 

The ninth day of their march, they came to an out-guard 
of ten men, which the Spaniards had at ſome diſtance from 
the place, of whom they took nine; but the other eſcaping 
gave notice at the mines of their approach, upon which the 
ncheſt of the inhabitants retired from thence with their mo- 
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Anne. ſiſted of about four hundred men, being come up, took the 
1702-3. fort, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the mines, where there fe. 
mained about ſeventy negroes, whom they ſet to work, and 
continued there one and twenty days, in which the got 
above eighty pounds weight of gold duſt. They alſo found 
ſeveral parcels of plate, which the inhabitants had buried at 
leaving that place. The Engliſh, at their departure, burnt 
all the town, except the church, and returned to their fl 
bringing away the Negroes. Some went further up the river 
in their ſloops, having a deſign upon another gold mine, 
called Chocoa ; and two of the ſloops, commanded by Plow. 
man and Grandy, failing towards Cuba, landed near Tri- 
nidado ; and with an hundred and fifty men took the town, 
—_ a great part of it, and brought off a very conſiderable 
boot. „%ͤ;˙7ÜVf Tag ee 
| Codrington's On the 7th of March, colonel Codrington, governor of 
expedition a- the Leeward Iſlands in America, came with the and forces 
e under his command on board a ſquadron of men of war, 
Hifl. of Eur, with divers privateers, and other veſſels, before the iſland of 
vol. viii, Guadalupe, receiving ſeveral ſhot from the ſhore, though 
VMithout doing any other miſchief, than killing one man, and 
wounding a boy. The colonel ſtood off till the 10th, wait- 
ing for the Maidſtone, and the ſmall veſſels that carried the 
proviſion and ammunition, Upon the 12th, colonel Byam, 
with his own regiment, and two hundred of colonel Whe- 
tham's men, landed by break of day, at a place called Les Wl pre 
Petits Habitants, where they met with ſome oppoſition, but du] 
ſoon conſtrained the enemy to retire. About nine in the te 
morning, colonel Whetham landed in a bay to the north- cie 
ward of a town called La Bayliffe, where he met with a vi- 4 
gorous reſiſtance from all the enemy's forces, poſted in re 
good and advantageous breaſt-works, plying the Engliſ 
with their great and ſmall ſhot; yet, notwithſtanding all Et 
their fire, the Engliſh marched up to their intrenchments A 
with their muſkets ſhouldered, not firing a ſhot till they ac 
could lay the muzzles of their guns upon the enemy's breaſt- . 
works. Here the Engliſh had three captains killed, before 
they made themſelves maſters of the enemy's intrenchments; 
which they did about noon, and in an hour after, of La 
Bayliffe, and the Jacobines church, which the enemy had 
fortified, and of ten pieces of their cannon. About two the 
FEngliſh took a platform with three pieces of cannon; and 
the marine regiment attacked the Jacobine plantation and 
breaſt- work all along the Jacobines river, which the enemy 
quitted upon the firing of two vollies only of ſmall ſhot w_ 
Ire „ 5 oat | them, 


hem. The next day the Engliſh poſſeſſed themſelves of the Anne. 

great town called Baſſe- Terre, and forced the enemy to re- 1702-3. 

ire into the caſtle and fort, which they defended till the third * 

of April, and then, blowing them up, retired to the moun- 

nins. The Engliſh had now nothing to do but to ſend out 

arties to burn and deſtroy the enemy's houſes, works, ſugar- 

canes, and proviſions, to ravage the country, and to bring in 

what cattle and plunder they could find; after which t 7 

burnt the town to the ground, razed the fortifications, too 

the beſt of the guns on board, and made their retreat without 

the loſs of a man, and, reimbarking, returned to St. Chri- 

fopher's (b). But to return to Europe. 
Whilſt the queen was beſtowing her favours on the Alterations 

Church-party in England, ſome alterations were made in in Scotland, 

ſcotland, which were as advantageous to the Anti-revolu- oP 

toners and Epiſcopalians, as they were diſpleaſing to the 

Preſbyterians. The earl of Marchmont, lord chancellor; 

the earl of Melvil, preſident of the council; earl of Selkirk, 

lord regiſter ; Adam Cockburne, of Ormiſton, treaſurer- 

teputy ; Sir John Maxwell, of Pollock, juftice-clerk ; earl 

of Leven, governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh; and the earl 

of Hyndford, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, were all laid 

aide, On the other hand, the duke of Queenſberry, and 

the lord viſcount Tarbat, were made ſecretaries of ſtate; and 

the earl of Seafield, chancellor; the marquis of Annandale, 

preſident of the council; the earl of Tullibardin, (afterwards 

duke of Athol) lord privy-ſeal ; the lord Boyle, treaſurer- 

deputy ; Mr. Roderick Mackenzy, of Preſton-hall, juſtice- 

cerk ; Sir James Murray, of Philiphaugh, lord-regiſter ; 


(b) Father Daniel, though he 
mentions this deſcent of the 
Engliſh on Guadalupe, conceals 
all theſe circumſtances to their 
advantage, and pretends, that 
they were repulſed with loſs by 
the fieur Auger, governor of 


ſays, that monſieur Gabaret ar- 
wing at Fort St. Mary's with 
two fr 

ned barks, and ſeven hundred 
men for the aſſiſtance of the in- 
habitants, the Engliſh did not 
think themſelves a force ſuffi- 
tient to withſtand them, and 


tie iſland. Monfieur de Larrey 


igates, a flute, nine ar- 


therefore embarked: The au- 


thor of the Britiſh Empire in 


America, Vol. II. 187, aſſerts, 
That all the ſucceſſes of this 


expedition were rendered fruit- 
leſs by ſome unhappy diffe- 


rences among the commanders ; 


though ſomething muſt be im- 


puted to the vigorous defence of 
the French, and the ſickneſs of 


the Engliſh ſoldiers; which 


obliged the general to reimbark 
his men, after they were ſo 


ncar making a conqueſt of the 


u hole iſland. 


and 15 


Anne. and the earl of March, governor of Edinburgh-caſtle. And 
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702-3. though all theſe, except the earl of March, had, at or fince 
the revolution, been deeply engaged againſt the intereſt of 


king James and his family; yet the duke of Queenſberry and 
his two dependants, the lord Boyle and Sir James Murry, 
pretended to be quite of another mind: The marquis of An- 
nandale, earl Seafield, and viſcount Tarbat, valued them. 
ſelves upon having, once, oppoſed king William; and the 
marquis, every body believed, would, if kindly dealt with, 
go along with the prevailing party. But, before this change 
in the miniſtry was perfected, the ſcantineſs of the funds pro. 
_ vided by the faſt parliament, and the difficulties in collecting 
them, rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to call a new parlia- 
ment to fit in the ſpring of the year 1703. And therefore the 
ear] of Seafield, then ſecretary of State, came down from 
London to Scotland, to influence the elections, which, by a 
concurrence of ſeveral accidents were ſo managed, that a 
greater number of Anti-revolutioners were choſen than had 
been known in any former parliament. At the ſame time, 
duke Hamilton, and ſome others, who had been the greateſt 
perſecutors of the Preſbyterians, ſet up for patrons of the Epiſ- 
copal clergy, and obtained from the queen, a letter to the 
privy- council of Scotland, wherein, among other things, ſhe 
ſaid: We do, in the hiſt place, recommend to your care 
© the church now eſtabliſhed by law, in its ſuperior and in- 
ferior judicatures, ſuch as ſeſſions, Preſbyters, ſynods, and 
general aſſemblies ; as allo in the exerciſe of their holy 
functions, and in what concerns their perſons and benefices. 
We are informed, that there are many Diſſenters who, 
albeit they differ from the eſtabliſhed church in opinion, as 
to church government and form, yet are of the Proteſtant 
Reformed Religion, ſome of which are in poſſeſſion of bene- 
fices, and others exerciſe their worſhip in meeting- houſes. It 
is our royal pleaſure, that they ſhould be directed to live ſuit- 
ably to the Reformed Religion, which they profeſs, ſubmiſ- 
ſively to our laws; decently and regularly with relation to the 
Church eſtabliſhed by law, as good Chriſtians and ſubjects; 
and, in ſo doing, that they be protected in the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of their religion, and in their perſons and eſtates, 
according to the Jaws of the kingdom. And we recom- | 
mend to the clergy of the eſtabliſhed diſcipline their living 
in brotherly love and communion with ſuch Ditlea- 
wh VVV = FL | 
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Encouraged by theſe expreſſions and the queen's repeated Anne. 
furances, that ſhe would maintain the church of England, 1702-3. 
1nd even the leaſt member of it, in all their juſt rights and ——— 
mivileges ; the Epiſcopal clergy framed an addreſs, to which, _— ” 
| yith great pains and many indirect methods, they procured Epiſcopal 
many ſubſcriptions, and which was preſented to the queen, clergy. 
the 13th of March, by Dr. Skeen and Dr. Scot, introduced i* 4 ug 
by the duke of Queenſberry (who nine days before had been lll. 
pointed high-commiſſioner) and viſcount Tarbat (c). 1 
The queen, in her anſwer, aſſured them of her protection, The queen's 
ind endeavours to ſupply their neceſſities as far as conveniently pq 
he could, and recommended to them to live in peace and 


Chriſtian love with the clergy, who were by law inveſted 


WW 29 hs — FD bo. 


land, 33 
e) The addreſs was as fol- 


lows : 8 5 

We, your majeſty's moſt 
hamble, dutiful, loyal, and 
moſt obedient ſubjects, look on 
tas no ſmall bleſſing to have a 
| queen of our ancient race of 


attern of virtue, and a conſtant 
2 and owner of the true 
Reformed Orthodox Religion; 
and who, ſince her coming to 
| the crown of her illuſtrious an- 
eſtors, has ſhewn ſuch good 
and generous inclinations to 
make all her ſubjects live hap- 
ply, that we have preſumed 
moſt humbly to addreſs your 
majeſty to take into your royal 
conſideration the condition of 
the ſubjects of the Epiſcopal 
perſuaſion in this kingdom. 
s not unknown to your majeſty, 


razements they met with of late 
years, particularly thoſe of the 
Clergy, though they have always 
behaved themſelves (as their 


preme authority, _ 


kings, who has always been a 


It 


the hard meaſure and diſcou- 


principles oblige them to do) 
acc and ſubmiſlively to 


with the church- government in her ancient kingdom of Scot- 


May it therefore pleaſe your 
ſacred majeſty to take thoſe into 
your royal protection, and give 
liberty to ſuch pariſhes, where 
all or moſt of the heritors and 
inhabitants are of the Epiſcopal 
perſuaſion, to call, place, and 
give benefices to miniſters of their 


own principles, which the Preſby- _ 


terians themſelves can have no 
reaſon to complain of; for, if the 
plurality they pretend to, be 


true, by this act of Grace, nei- 


ther their churches nor benefices 
are in hazard: Which favour 


will oblige us more and more, 


out ef gratitude as well as duty, 
to od up our prayers to Al- 
mighty God, that the ſame good 
providence, which places your 
majeſty upon the throne, and 
has bleſſed the beginning of 
your reign with ſuch glorious 
ſacceſs, may preſerve your ma- 


jeſty for a bleſſing to thele 


lands; and that we may never 
want a true Proteſtant cf the 
ſame royal blood to govern us 
while ſun and moon endure.” 


: The | 


ment ot 
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Anne. The next thing, which the enemies of the revolution im. 
1702-3. proved to their advantage, was a proclamation of indemnity 


dn publiſhed by the queen, on the 6th of March, 1702-3. ft 


Proclamation was ſet up for a maxim by the new miniſtry, that all the Ja. 
indemnity. oobites were to be invited home; and therefore the proclams 
tion was of a very large extent, indemnifying all perſons for 
all treaſons committed before April laſt, without any limita- 
tion of time for their coming home to accept of this grace, 
and. without demanding any ſecurity of them for the future, 
Upon this, conſiderable numbers of Jacobites came over to 
Scotland from St. Germains and other parts of France, 
though they had forfeited their lives to the law by correſpond- 
ing with the enemy, and practiſing againſt the government 
in king William's reign. Some of them pretended to be ney 
converts, and together with others at home, who had ſtood 
out all king William's time, qualified themſelves to fit in par- 
liament by taking the oaths. The Anti- revolutioners, being 
proud of this acceſſion of ſtrength, thought themſelves in a 
condition to preſcribe terms to the government, and carried 

| matters to an unaccountable height. „ 
Proceedinss This was the poſture of affairs in Scotland, before and at 
in the parlia- the time, when the queen found 1 to ſatisfy the 
Scotling, Dation by calling a new parliament. The Epiſcopal party 
- thought themſelves ſo ſecure of a majority, that they every 
where gave out, they ſhould be able to vote down Preſbytery, 
and to reſtore patronages, or at leaſt to carry a toleration, 
ſo as their own clergy might be called to benefices, as wel! 


as the Preſbyterians. Nor did their confidence terminate in 


humbling the Preſbyterians of Scotland, but they flattered 

_ themſelves alſo with the hopes of mortifying the Revolution- 
party of the Church of England; and this they were promp- 
ted to expect by a north-country clergyman, turned out in 
1694 for refuſing the oaths to king William, whom they had 
ſince employed as their agent at London, and who, upon the 
death of that prince, in a letter to thoſe, who employed him 
in Scotland, expreſſed himſelf thus: The Church of Eng- 
land was ſo much out of order, during the late reign, that it 
vill take ſome time to put matters right, which her majeſty 
is firmly reſolved to ſee to with all convenient haſte.” Thus 
they endeavoured to ſpread the belief, that the queen Wi 
their friend, while the greateſt part of them not only refuſed 


to ſwear allegiance to her, but ſome of thoſe, who had taken 


the oaths, made no ſcruple openly to confeſs, © that they 
fſwole to her only as a Tutrix or Regent, during the mino: 
© rity of her ſuppoſed brother.“ By this it appears, rhe 
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whole kingdom of Scotland was in a ferment at the ſitting | Anne. 
own of the parliament. The country-party (which, took 1702-3. 


its riſe from the affair of Darien, and had diſputed the lega- 


lity of the continuance of the convention-parliament) of 


which duke Hamilton and the marquis of T weedale were the 
leaders, inſiſted upon the redreſs of thoſe grievances, which 


the country laboured under in the former reign. The Preſ- 


byterians in general, and others of revolution principles, who 


were headed by the duke of Argyle, were alarmed at the bold 
proceedings of the Anti- revolutioners, of whom the earl of 


Hume was chief. This divided the country party among 
themſelves ; for, moſt of that party in the late reign being 


Revolution-men, they were jealous of the new acceſſion of 


Anti-revolutioners ; and therefore it was not poſſible for them 
to concert meaſures together. Their jealouſies were heigh- 
tened by new diſcoveries, which the Anti- revolutioners had 
made of their ſentiments in council and elſewhere : That 
they were againſt ratifying the ſeveral ſteps of the revolution, 


and the proceedings of king William's parliament on that 
head; but thought beſt to pals it over as a thing extraordinary 


and out of courſe ; and alledged, that all parties might be ſafe 
enough under the ſhelter of her majeſty's general indemnity. 
The | Pr Was knowing well, that, according to the old 


conſtitution of the kingdom, general pardons granted out of 
paliament afford but little ſafety, when queſtioned in parlia- 


ment, deſpiſed the motion, and thought fit to leave thoſe 
to plead the indemnity, who believed they needed it, but 


| conceived themſelves not to be of that number, and therefore 


reſolved upon a parliamentary ratification of the revolution, 


This they judged to be the moſt effeCtual val to prevent 
after-blows from the oppoſite party, whoſe, deligns became 


more ſuſpicious by their inſiſting on a diſſolution of the gar- 
tiſon of Inverlochy, which was a great curb upon the Popiſh 
Highlanders, and rigid Prelatiſts of the north, the great 
ſtrength of the Anti-revolution party” © 

In this diſpoſition of affairs the parliament met at Edin- 


burgh, the 6th of May 1703, and the duke of Qucenſberry, 


her majeſty's commiſſioner, having taken his ſeat on the 


throne, the queen's letter was read, wherein ſhe recom- 


mended to them to raiſe a ſupply for the forces, to encourage 
trade, and to proceed with wiſdom, prudence, and unani— 
mity (d). Then the lord high-commiſſioner, and tne ear] 


VT of 
(d) See the account of the burgh, May 6, 1703, publiſhed 

Proceedings of the parliament in 1704, and alſo Lockhart's 

of dcotland, which met at Edin- Memoirs, cas 
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of Seafield, lord changellor, made ſpeeches, envarging upon BY nd ti. 


the heads of the queen's letter. This done, duke amilo Trat 


———— after a ſpeech proper to the ſubject, offered the draught of ; mel 


bill, for recognizing her majeſty's undoubted right and tile Wl mini! 
to the imperial crown of Scotland, according to the declan. Wl ſeem! 
tion of the eftates of the kingdom, containing the claim of WM the n 


right, which was received and read the firſt time, and a fe. ily: 


the queen's advocate, Sir James Stuart, offered an additions 
_ clauſe, “ That ir ſhould be treaſon to queſtion her majeſty; 
right and title to the crown, or her exerciſe of the 


could admit of no ſuch meaning, unleſs either the laſt part of 
the clauſe was altered thus, her being in the exerciſe of the | 
government.“ To this it was again anſwered, in behalf of 


| Heirs of her body, the right of ſucceſſion came to the queen; 
tail ſhe was to ſucceed © before any children' of his body. 
But that the exerciſe did never accrue to her till his actual 
death and her actual acceſſion ; and that therefore it was pro- 
ſanction of treaſon, To this it was replied by the duke of 


any other, than the apparent right of an heir before or aſter 
his immediate predeceilor's death; the firſt of which naturally 


cond reading unanimouſly ordered, the 15th of May, when 


« vernment from her actual entry to the ſame.” This clauſe 
being read, it was urged by ſome, that it was difhonourable 
to her majeſty, becauſe it implied, that the houſe were giving 
her majeſty an indemnity for the actings and exerciſe of he 
power ſince her acceſſion to the throne. It was anſwered, that 
the words meant only in general her majeſty's right to exerciſe 
her power. To which it was replied, that, whatever was the 
meaning of thoſe, who had offered the clauſe, yet the words 


the clauſe, That by the late queen Mary's death, without 


upon the proſpect of king William's death, ſeeing by the en- 


per, not only © to recognize her right to the ſucceſſion; but 
alſo © to recognize her actual exerciſe,” and to ſecure it by a 


Hamilton's friends, that theſe rights ſpoken of did not import 


vaniſhes upon the exiſtence of the ſecond, That the act, as 
at firſt ordered, fully recognized theſe and all manner of 


rights, which were or could be in her majeſty's perſon ; but 


that the clauſe now offered did moſt diſhonourably ſuperade 
a ratification and ſanction of her majeſty's exerciſe, ard muſt 


point at one of theſe three things: Firſt, either it ſuppoſed, | 
that there had been ſomething Lame and Defective in her 


majeſty's Right and title above-mentioned, which had been, 
ſince her Actual Succeſſion, ſupplied by her majeſty's acts of 


Adminiſtration and exerciſe, and therefore her exerciſe was 
_ propoſed to be ratified towards validating her infirm title. 
But, as there was nat the leaſt defect in her majeſty's right 
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md title, therefore this clauſe was unneceſſary and dangerous. Anne. 
ay That, in the ſecond. place, the clanſe inſinuated, that her £964, 
Ha meſty, fince her acceſſion, had Exerciſed ſome acts of ad. äñꝶͤnpͤ 
ite WY miniſtration 3 to indemnify which, a vote of this houſe 
C ſeemed neceſſary. That, whatever might be charged upon 


* 
of WT the miniftry, it was the higheſt indignity done to her ma- 
ſe. WY iefty, to expoſe her exerciſe of her royal power to the leaſt 
en {uſpicion by ſuch a clauſe. And, in the laſt place, no other 
1] reafon could be given for the tenaciouſneſs of the miniftry in 
7 promoting a clauſe ſo diſhonourable to the queen, but that 
0. they themſelves muſt be conſcious, that, contrary to law, 
fo they had been inftrumental in adviſing her majeſty, © to exer- 
le ©crſe ſome acts of adminiftration,” fuch as the calling toge- 
ſy ther the late parliament, which had continued during a}l the 
time of the late reign,” and promoting in it fome Commiſ- 
t fons, Laws, and powers, beyond the limitations, which de- 
e termined the being, and circumſcribed the power of that par- 
e lament : And, being fenfible, that their advice might very 
5 juſtly rebound upon themſelves, they ſhuffled in this difho- 
f nourable clauſe, hoping, under the name of her majeſty's 
: Wh © exercife,” to ſhelter themſelves : But that, whatever might 
f become of this clauſe at this time, it was hoped, that the 
t WH vidom of the houſe would, in due time, paſs a cenſure on 
; thoſe advices, which were like to diſcompoſe her majeſty's 


uiet, and endanger the welfare of the nation. The duke of 
Raben concluded with ſaying, That he had the honour 
© of offering this act for recognizing her majeſty's authority, 
| © right, and title; that he had been in hopes, that ſo dutiful 
n act would have paſſed the vote of this houſe with all 
© imaginable chearfulnefs; and that he was both ſorry and 
© {urprized to find any thing thrown in, which could create 
the leaſt demur in it; but let thoſe anſwer for it, who were 
the authors.“ After a long debate, it was again moved, 
that inſtead of the words her exerciſe of the government, | 
the following words might be added, © her being in the ex- 1,41 hare, 
* erciſe of the government.“ But, by the concurrence of the 
Cavaliers, it was carried by a conſiderable majority, that the 
clauſe brought in by the queen's advocate ſhould be added to 
the act, which, on the 19th of May, was touched by the 
ſceptre, and made a law (e); but, before that was done, 

1 | Bo Bol duke 


(e) The act ran thus: The rious memory, the crown and 
eſtates of parliament conſider- royal dipnity of this kingdom 1% 
ing, that, by the death of the by right devolved upon guern 

late king William of ever glo- Anne, qv? pretent gracious ſo- 
122 5 | 12 05 | | | voreivn 
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Anne. duke Hamilton deſired, © That it ſhould be remembered, bat 
1703. that, at paſſing this act, it was expreſsly declared, tha WM vnde 
— the meaning of the advocate's clauſe could affect only the ¶ the d 
© queen's exerciſe of her government, and not the aQtings of Wt | 
© her miniſtry: And that, therefore, whatever challens the d 
might be given afterwards to the illegality of the acting of Wh them 
< the late parliament, might not be conſidered as a violation v m 
of this act.“ . . %%%ͤͤ;ͤͤ quar 
After the act had received the royal aſſent, the earl of (ich 
Hume, who was one of thoſe, that had qualified him fince ninu 
king William's death, preſented the draught of an act for the Nude 
ſupply, but, before it was read, the marquis of Tweedale nd, 
ſaid, that he had an overture to make to the houſe, which he the 
hoped would, by reaſon of its importance, be preferred to all i of 
other buſineſs. After ſome debate, it was agreed, that the 20 
_ draught and overture ſhould both be read, provided, that no- 0 
thing ſhould be ſpoken to either. And accordingly the a& . iu 
for ſupplying was read, as was afterwards the marquis of WI* th 
Tweedale's overture for a reſolve of parliament, that, befor: WM bi 
all other bufineſs, the parliament might proceed to make ¶ cuul 
© ſuch conditions of government, and regulations in thecon- Wh i he 
© ſtitution of this kingdom, to take place after the deceaſe of Wl nil 
her majeſty and heirs of her body, as ſhould be neceſſary Wi the 
for the preſervation of their religion and liberty.“ Both thet 
which overtures were ordered to lie on the table. tha 
I he compliance of the Cavaliers with the court in the AQ be 
of Recognition was extremely cenſured by many of their Wi ven 
e party; but they were induced to gratify the queen in this Wi «| 
Lockhart, point, out of expectation of being intruſted with the admini- Wi is 
tration of affairs; for which reaſon it was likewiſe unani- har 
mouſly reſolved, in a full meeting, that the ear] of Hume bac 
ſhould the next day make the motion for a ſupply. And, th 


upon theſe accounts, the duke of Queenſberry renewed his bir 


engagement to ſtand firmly by them, and inform the * . 
e „ what 
W 


vereign, conform to the decla- 


ration of the eſtates of this king- 


dom; therefore the eſtates of 
. parliament for themſelves, and 
in the name, and behalf of the 
whole ſubjeRs of this kingdom, 


aſlert, recognize, and acknow- 


Tedge, her majeſty's undoubted 


right and title to the imperial 


crown of this kingdom, and 
her majeſty, with advice and 


into the {ame.? 


conſent of the ſaid eſlates of 


parliament, doth ſtatute and an 
declare, that it is, and ſhall be be 
high · treaſon in any of the fub- u 
jects of this kingdom, to dil- H 
own, quarrel, or impugn her h 
majeſty's right and title to the : 
crown of this kingdom, or ber , 
* exerciſe of the government 


© thereof, from her aQual ent!) 
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the duke's deportment induced many of the Cavaliers to ſuſ- 
his ſincerity. A writer of that party is of opinion, that 


them upon this occaſion. On the day the earl of Hume was 


wanted them of it; with which all agreeing, they adjourned 
vith a deſign to ſupport the earl of Hume's motion. A few 


they had been that morning with a conſiderable number 


tat ratifying the Revolution, and another the Preſbyterian 


thought fit to acquaint his grace with the deſign, and a 

| his concurrence.“ The duke begged them to forbear, be- 
cauſe he had now an opportunity of obtaining a ſupply; and, 
if be flipped that, he might never have another; and, pro- 
niſed, that, when this was over, he would go into whatever 
they propoſed. But the others refuſed to comply, being ra- 
ther willing, that there ſhould be no ſupply granted at all, 
than it ſhould proceed from the Cavaliers : and thus they left 
the high-commiſſioner in great perplexity, who durſt not 
ienture to puſh the act of ſupply, knowing, that the duke 
| « Hamilton and his party would join the duke of Argyle and 


had that morning intimated to him, That, if he ſupported 
the duke of Argyle in his deſigns, the Cavaliers would leave 


While he was in this ſuſpence, the duke of Argyle, who had 


ability of his ſucceeding by the methods, which he was then 
upon : and dexterouſly awakened his jealouſy of the duke of 


Yol, XV. - 


the duke was once ſeriouſly embarked with them, but left 


to move for a ſupply, his grace called a council, and ac- 


ninutes after, the duke of Argyle, marquis of Annandale, - 
ud earl of Marchmont, waited upon the high-commiſſioner, 
md, withdrawing privately with him, told him, That 


i of parliament-men, wherein it was reſolved to move for an 


government, and preſs to have them preferred to the act of 
ſupply, which they were certain to carry; but firſt ce 


bs friends, and fo the act would be rejected. On the other 
hand, he foreſaw, what Sir James Murray of Philiphaugh 


him; by which means his intereſt would be diminiſhed, and 
ie be obliged to depend on the duke of Argyle, marquis of 
Annandale, and other Revolutioners and Preſbyterians. 


nore intereſt with him than any other perſon, ſoon returned, 
and, in a private converſation, repreſented to him the impro- 


Hamilton, who, notwithſtanding what had happened of late, 

had more intereſt with the Cavaliers than any other, and 

Wo, as ſoon as they had gained their point, was likely to 

become their leader. This, together with the dread of be- 

g abandoned by the duke of Argyle and the marquis of An- 
3 | nandale, 
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hat ſignal ſervices they had done. But this good correſ- Anne. 
adence did not laſt long; for, within two or three days, 1703. 
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Anne. nandale, wrought ſo powerfully with the high-commiſſioner, 


1703. 


ſame time to diſſemble, as much as poſſible, with them, which 
„ he did not doubt but they were all convinced, that the 


„ Wherefore he deſired, that it might be now read; and 
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that, from that moment; he reſolyed to deſert the Cavalier; 
but, the better to carry on his deſign, he reſolved at the 


however availed him but little. RY | 
On the 26th of May, the commiſſioner from the throne 
informed the houſe, © That having ſate now twenty day 


c preſent ſtate of affairs required a competent ſupply for 
„ maintaining the army: That the act, offered a week he. 
fore for that purpoſe, had ever ſince lain upon the table: 


4 promiſed, that they ſhould have full time afterwards dl. 
<< lowed them to go upon other bulineſs,” Notwithſtanding 
this ſpeech, it was moved, that, before the ſupply, the mu- 


quis of T weedale's overture ſhould be taken into conſiden- ha) 
tion. Upon this the debate turned into a competition, Whether WM Pat 
the Act of Supply, or the Overture, ſhould firſt take place? WI © 
In behalf of the Overtuie, was urged the great importance of dir 
it; and in behalf of the Supply, the neceſſity of it, and the for 
commiſſioner's promiſe, that after the firſt reading of the Wl '* 
Supply-Act, there ſhould be time given for other buſineß. Wl 
To this a member anſwered, * That he had all the deference ©! 

c imaginable for the lord commiſſioner's aſſurances, ad 
e doubted not but the whole houſe had the ſame ; but he WI * 
<« doubted extremely, that his grace could be maſter of him- 

« felt in that point, Who knows (added he) but that, a- » 

d ter all his grace's good purpoſes, the treaſurer of England wn 
may cauſe to adjourn the houſe, when he ſhall think ft, WW me 
„ notwithſtanding all the aſſurances, which the miniſtry cn pe 

„ give. It is too well felt, that the influence of foreign 2 
s eounſels, from one corner of the world or other, have de- uf 
<« termined Scots affairs for theſe many years; and there Wl an 


à⁊ no appearance of diſcontinuing theſe practices.“ He con- bu 
_ cluded, + That from the matter of this Overture might ariſe int 


e ſuch ſettlements, as might make a Scots nation ſtand upon th 
«© a Scots bottom; and therefore it was fit to prefer the con- 


« ſideration of it to any other buſineſs whatſoever (a).“ 1 
ee Ea e | Aſter N . 

(a) Another member urged, reignty and independency d * 
vpon the point of the abrupt this nation, in the matter d 1. 


adjournment of the parliament, their late trading company, both 
„That it muſt ſtill be freſh in before their ſettlement in Da- if 
every man's memory, that in- rien by the legal actings of on 
| ſults were made upon the ſove- Scots parliament, anc T oy 
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After ſeveral warm ſpeeches and long debates, the houſe Anne. 
came to this reſolve, That the parliament will proceed to 1703. 
make ſuch acts, as are neceſſary or fit for ſecuring our re- —— 
« ligion, liberty, and trade, before any act for ſupply, or any Nj 28. 
© other buſineſs whatſoever.” Whereupon the marquis of 

« Athol offered, © an act for the ſecurity of the kingdom, in 

« caſe of her majeſty's deceaſe.” But, before it was read, 

the duke of Argyle offered his act, ratifying the late revo- 

Jution, and all the acts following thereupon ; Mr. Fletcher, 

of Salton, an act, containing ſeveral limitations upon the 
ſucceſſion, after the death of her majeſty, and the heirs of 

her body; the earl of Rothes, an act, that, after her ma- 

jefty's death, and failing heirs of her body, no perſon com- 

ing to the crown of Scotland, being at the ſame time king 

or queen of England, ſhould, as king or queen of Scotland, 

have power to make peace or war, without the conſent of 
parliament : the earl of Marchmont, an act for ſecuring the 

true Proteftant religion and Preſbyterian government; and 

dir Patrick Johnſon, an act, allowing the importation of all 

forts of wines, and other foreign liquors : All which acts 

were placed, and ordered to lie on the table. 

On the 1ſt of June, an act for toleration to all Proteſ- 

© tants, in the exerciſe of religious worſhip,” preſented bjß 
the earl of Strathmore, being read, a ſtrong repreſentation 
was offered againſt it, in the name, and at the appointment 


tain, that this had raiſed an in- 
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ſcandalous memorials given in 


by the Engliſh reſident at Ham- 
burgh, moſt falſely repreſenting 
the Scots company as private 
perſons, having no authority ; 


ulng threatening denunciations 
and expreſſions againſt the Ham- 
burghers, if they ſhould enter 


them : And likewiſe, after that 
com 

by their moſt barbarous and in- 
human execution of ſome pro- 


them. That, whether theſe moſt 
injurious ſtretches were calcu- 
lated really for the ſake of an 
intereſt altogether foreign to this 
land, it was not proper here to 
Cipute; but, that it was cer- 


as alſo, by the ſaid reſident's 


into any trading ſociety with 


any was ſettled in Darien, 


clamations iſſued out againſt 


iſland,” 
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ſuperable jealouſy in the Scots 


nation, which could not fail, 


ſome time or other, to break 


forth into conſequences dange- 
rous to both nations, 


And 
therefore he concurred . with 
thoſe noble and worthy mem- 


bers in promoting the overture, 


from which he ſhould expect, 
that ſome laws ſhould be enact- 
ed towards regulating the ad- 
miniſtration and government at 


home, as might deliver a Scots 


prince and miniſtry from foreign 


influence, and might thereby 


compoſe thoſe hurtful jealouſies, 


in all times coming, to the mu- 


tual peace and quiet of the whole 


| af 
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of the late general aſſembly, which concluded with theſs 
words: That they were perſuaded, that to enaQ a tole. 


—-——— ration for thoſe of the Epiſcopal way (which God of hi 


infinite mercy avert) would be to eſtabliſh iniquity by 2 


© law, and would bring upon the promoters thereof, and 
© their families, the dreadful guilt of all thoſe ſins and per- 


© nicious effects, that might enſue thereupon.” The pro- 
moters of the Toleration finding by this repreſentation 
that it was like to meet with great oppoſition, agreed not to 


| Infiſt upon it, leſt thereby they ſhould offend and loſe many, 


who at preſent ſided with them againſt the court. 

Thus, not only all the hopes of the Epiſcopal party for i 
Toleration (which they had made no doubt of carrying) 
were entirely Joſt, and every thing relating to the Church 
continued in the fame ſtate in which it was during the late 
reign, but the Preſbyterians got a new law in their favour, 
which gave them as firm a ſettlement, and as full a ſecurity 
as law could give. For, on the 3d of June, an act paſſed 


for preſerving the true reformed Proteſtant religion, and con- 


firming Preſbyterian church government and —— y 


Kirk ſeſſions, preſbyteries, provincial ſynods, and general 


[b) Lockhart, in his Me- 
moirs, ſays, many members ar- 
gued againſt it, but none with 

more ſpirit than Sir David Cun- 

ningham of Milcraig, who ur- 
ged, That it was uncharitable 


to affirm, as this act did, that 
* the Preſpyterian 
* was the only Church of Chriſt.” 


To this the marquis of Lothian 
replied, That the clauſe was 


© right, ſince he was ſure the 


© Preſbyterian government was 
the beſt part of the Chriſtian 
religion; which raiſed great 
mirth in the houfe. 
the act paſſed ; but it was evi- 
dent, that the Preſbyterian party 
was not ſo conſiderable as had 

been imagined ; and that, if the 
queen had been as Epiſcopal in 

Neotland as in England, ſte 


However, 


overnment 


ſemblies, as agreeable to the word of God, and the only 
88 of Chriſt's church within this kingdom (b). 
or was this all. For, on the 7th of June, the parliament 


Plo- 


might eaſily have overturned 


Preſbytery. For at this time the 


houſe conſiſted of about two 


hundred and forty members, 


thirty of whom voted againſt 
the act, and eighty-two were 


 Non-liquets, which laſt were all 


Epiſcopal, but choſe to be filent, 
either becauſe there. was not 
then a formed deſign againſt 
Preſbytery, or in order to pleaſe 
the court; ſo that, properly 


ſpeaking, there was not a plu- 
rality of above fixteen voices for 


the act; among whom ſuch, as 


the duke of Hamilton, the earl 
of Eglington, and many others, 
were no ways Presbyterians ; fo 
that, had the queen deſigned to 
introduce Epiſcopacy, it would 


not have been any hard tafk to 
have done it, 
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ding to conſider the duke of Argyle's act, which con- A 
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ſiſted of three clauſes: For ratifying and perpetuating the firſt 1 703. 


act of king William's parliament, that the three eſtates then 
met together were a lawful and free parliament: For decla- 


ring it high treaſon to diſown the authority of that parliament, 


or to endeavour, by writing, or ſpeaking, or other open act 
or deed, to alter or innovate the Claim of Right, or any ar- 
ticle thereof. The two firſt clauſes were agreed to without 
any oppoſition; but the third, relating to the Claim of 
Right, and tending to unhinge the preſent happy ſettlement, 
To which it was anſwered, © That there were ſtanding laws, 
« by which the authors of ſuch libels might be puniſhed ; 
but that the import of ſuch a general and peremptory clauſe 
{ would be of moſt dangerous conſequence : That it would 
fetter men in their common converſation, which, though 
never ſo innocent, might, by theſe words, © endeavour by 
« writing or ſpeaking, ' * all the ſubjects, whether in 


the miniſtry or not, into daily ſnares; and, in ſhort, that 
(it would bind up the government, and the wiſdom of the 
( nation itſelf, in all ſucceeding ages, from making ſuch al- 
' terations and reformations, as, in courſe of time, and va- 


' rious circumſtances of things, ſhould be judged neceflary.” 


To this purpoſe James Moore of Stennywood ſaid, © That 
' he was ſure, and every body knew, that the ſhire of Aber- 
deen, which he had the honour to repreſent, was of Epiſ- 


' copal perſuaſion ; and if, after this act was paſſed, his 
' countrymen ſhould, in diſcharge of their own conſciences, 
in a regular way addreſs the ſovereign or parliament (which 


by the Claim of Right is the privilege of every ſubject) for 5 


(a rectification of the preſent Preſbyterian eſtabliſhment, 
which, in his opinion, was neitherinfallible nor unalterable, 
* he defired to know, whether ſuch an addreſs ſhould im- 


port treaſon ?? To this, Sir William Hamilton, of Whit- 


low, anſwered, That indeed this act did not preclude ad- 


refing for a Toleration ; but he was of opinion, that if, 
fer it was paſſed into a law, any perſon ſhould own, that 
te thought Preſbyterian government a wrong eſtabliſhment, 


ad that Epiſcopacy ought to be reſtored, ſuch a perſon was 


guilty of high-treaſon. This occaſioned a long and warm 


hate, wherein the dangers that would ariſe from this act, 
both to the government and the ſubject, were fully laid open. 


However, the queſtion for approving the act was carried in 
te affirmative, though there were ſixty members againſt it, 
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Anne. and many Non-liquets [or ſilent members] and ſeveral gt 58 
the country party, who were Preſbyterians; but all the mi. 1 
niſtry and their dependants went into it, except the marquis 5 
of Athol, the lord juſtice clerk, the lord viſcount of Taha, 75 


and ſome of their and the lord-commiſſioner's friends, who, þ 
at this time, began to break with the court, and join in a pu- 
ticular correſpondence with the Cavaliers. 8 


By this act the Preſbyterian government acquired new * 
ſtrength; for the Claim of Right was not only confirmed f 


| Burnet, = 


tery) but it was declared high-treaſon to endeavour any al. 
teration in it. The late king, though it had been often pre. 
poſed to him, would never conſent that this ſhould paſs into 
an act. He ſaid, he had taken the crown on the terms d 


views, gave a fatal ſtroke to the Epiſcopal intereſt in Scot- 
land, to which king William would never give way. 

leration, and for the acts eſtabliſhing the Preſbyterian go- 
vernment, and ratifying the late revolution, they immedi- 


opinion in a meeting of the Cavaliers. Upon this it was 


Ogilvy of Boyne, to repreſent to him, how much they were 


K A R A 


A the court, or any other party, but to ſtand by themſelves firm 


(one article of which was againſt Epiſcopacy and for Preſby. 


that claim, and therefore would never make a breach on any 
part of it; but he would not bind his ſucceſſors, by making 
it a perpetual law. Thus a miniſtry that carried all matters 
relating to the Church to ſo great a height, yet, with other 


As ſoon as the Cavaliers perceived that the duke of Queenſ- 
berry's friends and dependants appeared againſt the act of To- 
ately concluded, that they were betrayed, and declared this 


reſolved to ſend four of their number, the earls of Hume and 
Strathmore, George Lockhart of Carnwath, and James 


ſurprized to find his friends behave after ſuch a manner; and 


that they hoped he would remember his yows and promiſes, WM bir 


and how they had ſerved the queen, He excuſed his con- Will «, 


duct, as neceſſary to pleaſe ſuch of the miniſtry as were ſo WI 1y 
 Inclined, left otherwiſe the queen's affairs ſhould ſuffer pre- 28 
judice; and then he renewed his former promiſes, with the Wl « / 
moſt ſolemn proteſtations. They replied, * That they be- i 


© lieved this would not ſatisfy thoſe, who had ſent them to of 


him; and that neither his grace nor the queen could blame WM 
them for looking to themſelves, ſince it was plain, he was mi 
embarked with a party, and entered into meaſures quite W ub 


_ contrary to the capitulation made and ageed to between WW |, 
him and them.” Having made a report to their conſtituents, fr 
it was unanimouſly reſolved not to enter into any concert wit WW bet 
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w one another, and jointly go into ſuch meaſures, as, when 
zropoſed by any party, ſhould be, by the majority of them- 


elves, eſteemed for the intereſt of their country. This en- - 
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gagement they all faithfully performed during this whole 


ein, except only the earls of Belcarras and Dunmore, who 
zthered to the court. Hitherto they had been firm to their 
party, eſpecially Belcarras, who had, after the revolution, 
deen ſome time in France, and, not many years before this, 
had obtained liberty to return home. 


The bill which occaſioned the longeſt debates in this re- The a& of 
markable ſeffion, was that for ſecurity of the kingdom, in ſecurity. 


caſe of her majeſty's deceaſe. From the gth of June to the 
zth, there was little done in relation to the public, except 
the reading this act, and reaſoning upon the ſeveral clauſes of 


it; for it was agreed, that it ſhould be conſidered paragraph 


by paragraph. When therefore, on the gth of June, the bill 
was taken into conſideration, many ſpeeches were made, 
recommending to the members to proceed in that matter 


with the utmoſt caution and deliberation. Among the reſt, 


the lord Belhaven made a deduction of the ſeveral projects, 


which, from Henry the Seventh's time, had been ſet on foot 


towards uniting the two kingdoms, with an enumeration of 


the inſtances of decay in the Scots nation, ſince their kings 
relided in England; and of the opportunities they had loſt of 
making good terms for themſelves, by the artful offers of an 


union made to them by their neighbours to lull them aſleep; 


concluding, that by this act they had it in their power to 


provide againſt any further diſappointments. 


After the houſe had entered upon the conſideration of fome _ 
clauſes of the act, it was repreſented, that it would be ne- 


ceſſary to reſcind the ſecond act of the third parliament of 


king Charles Il. © eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion of the crown in 
the next blood in the royal line, of whatſoever religion.“ 
Whereupon the queen's advocate took out of his pocket an 


act ready drawn, for reſcinding the ſaid act, ſo far as the 


© ſame was inconſiſtent with the Claim of Right, and the 
* preſent ſettlement made in king William's time Againſt 


this it was urged, that, by the Claim of Right, all Popiſh 


ſucceſſors being excluded, they ſhould by this clauſe deter- 


mine the ſucceſſion to be lodged in the family of Hanover, 


who were the neareſt Proteſtants of the royal blood. And 


though the generality of the Preſbyterians, and all the mini- 


ſry, except the marquis of Athol, viſcount T arbat, and the 
ord juſtice clerk, preſſed to have this act read the firſt time; 
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preliminaries, in caſe of a ſucceſſor not of the queen's ogg 
body, as ſhould ſufficiently ſecure the Scots nation again 
the misfortunes ariſing from the influence of foreign coun. 


after ſome debate, it was agreed, that the act ſhould be con- 


July, a clauſe was added, excluding Papiſts from being mem. 


ling yearly rent within this kingdom, ſhall have place and 
se vote in that meeting of eſtates.” Againſt this clauſe it 
was urged by the marquis of Athol, that the privilege of 
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yet it was carried by a conſiderable majority, that it ſhout 
lie on the table (c). | 30] | 
On the 1ſt of July, the act for the ſecurity of the king. 
dom being read, a member moved for inſerting in it ſuch 


ſels. This was ſeconded by a great many members ; and, 


ſidered paragraph by paragraph. The next day it was re. 
ſolved, that the eftates of the nation ſhould meet upon the 
20th day after the queen's deceaſe, and that the government 
ſhould be lodged in their hands on that day. The 5th of 


bers of the eſtates; and, on the th, another clauſe was of. 
fered, That no Engliſhman or foreigner, having a Scots 
<« title, and not having an eſtate of a thouſand pounds fter- 


peerage belonged to ſome by birth, and to others by imme- 
diate creation. That, in the firſt of theſe caſes, the private 


birthright of ſome noblemen might be injured ; and, in the 


other, the prerogative ſeemed to be impaired. To this it was 
anſwered, firſt, that this clauſe was no incroaching upon the 


property and birthright of thoſe peers, who were to be ex- 


_ cluded at that time, ſeeing the excluſion was for that time 
alone, at which there was an affair to be negotiated, which 
was purely a Scots concern, Viz. the chuſing a ſucceſſor for 


* 


cauſe they think that Popiſh ſuc- 
ceſſors being excluded by the 
claim of right, the next Proteſ. 


(e) The author of the pro- 
ceedings in this parliament ſays 
(p. 228.) This clauſe, for re- 


ſcinding the act of 1681 about 
the ſucceſſion, occaſioned great 
debates among the ſeveral par- 


ties upon very different views. 
The St. Germain's party were 


2gainſt reſcinding it totally, 
becauſe, being made in fa- 


vour of the duke of Vork, 
and the lineal ſucceſſion, they 


think it may ſtill give them a 


handle to bring in his pretended 
ſon. The Hanover party was 


againſt reſcinding it totally, be- 


too a 


ſcinded, but in ſo far only 2 
it might countenance a Popiß 


tant in the line ſucceeds of courſe, 
and the duke of Hamilton and 
the country-party were for re- 
ſcinding it totally, to cut of 
both thoſe pretenſions ; and, 
when it came to the vote, it was 
carried only by one, and that 
reat miniſter of ſtate, 
ould not be totally re- 


that it 
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te kingdom of Scotland. Secondly, That poſſeſſion and Anne. 
property is the true title for repreſentation; and, though 1703. 
the crown, which is the fountain of honour, be not reſtrained ———— 
todiſpenſe titles according to that rule, yet, in this very nice 
caſe, there could be no exception made againſt excludin 
thoſe from voting, who not only had no polleffon or intere 
in Scotland to repreſent, but who, on the contrary, had 

ſſeſſion and intereſt elſewhere, which might claſh with the 
intereſt of the Scots nation. Thirdly, That in the affair, 
which was to be the ſubject- matter of the conſideration of 
that meeting of the eſtates, the nominating a ſucceſſor, the 
Engliſh were already predetermined and pre- engaged in their 
own choice. And though it fhould prove to be the intereſt of 
Scotland, not to enter into the ſame nomination with Eng- 
land, yet thoſe predetermined peers, who had eſtates in Eng- 
land, would never riſque them, to give a fair vote for the 
| intereſt of Scotland, where they had no eſtate to loſe ; and 
therefore the clauſe was inſiſted on as proper. After ſome 
debate, the clauſe was put to the vote, and carried in the 
affirmative 3 but, before voting, the marquis of Athol pro- 
teſted, that this vote might not prejudice the undoubted 
right of all Scots Proteſtant peers : To which proteſt ſeveral 


S 
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ic other peers adhered. Then the marquis of Annandale, the 

duke of Argyle, and the earl of Kincardine alſo proteſted, 

ic WF that the vote might nat be prejudicial to the privilege of the 

. peers of Scotland, whether they be Scotſmen or Engliſh. 

ge On the 7th of July, it was moved, That ſuch limitations as 

h WH ſhould be thought neceſſary ſo be put upon the ſucceſſor, 

or might be conſidered; and particularly a clauſe was offered, 

be that the kingdom ſhould not be engaged in any war, but by 
the advice and conſent of the parliament. This clauſe being 

1 read, a long debate enſued, wherein it was urged, That 

he * the ſettling the limitations upon the ſucceſſor, was more 

l. proper to be done by that parliament or meeting of the 

e, « eſtates, which ſhould name the ſucceſſor; and that 


the whole Act of Security might perhaps be loſt, if it 
% ſhould be cramped by ſuch limitations.” Upon which, it 

was carried by a majority of twenty-ſix voices, Not to pro- 
| ceed to the limitations on the ſueceſſor in this act. Ho. 
ever, it was afterwards voted, that the act touching peace 
and war ſhould be conſidered, next after the act of ſecu- 

On the gth of July, upon a debate relating to the regen- 
ey, in caſe the ſucceſſor to be named were under age, it was 
feſolved to refer that matter to the wiſdom of the meeting = 
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Anne. the eſtates. Five days after, it was moved, that the clauſe, 


1703. empowering the meeting of the eſtates to declare a ſucceſiy 
— to the crown of the royal line and of the Proteſtant religion, 


* that by this means the family of Hanover would be exclu- 
* that the Engliſh had named that family for their ſucceſſor, 


e be in continual flavery, if they ſhould go into the ſame 


„ ſtruggles within theſe few days, that the miniſtry were in 
concert with the miniſtry of England, to continue the 
Scots nation under the ſame ſlavery as formerly; and there- 
I 
be other clauſe whatſoever, which might put the Scots na- 
tion under a diſtinCt government from that of England, 
c ſeeing they could not obtain ſuch reaſonable terms, as 
c might make them eaſy under one and the ſame ſucceſſor.” 


| previouſly concerted, paſſed and ratified by the parliaments 


queſtion was ſtated, either to add the words offered to the 
© clauſe,” or to © reſt upon the ſecurity by the coronation- 
_ © oath;* and it was carried for reſting on the coronation- 
OY. 8 OY AY os rs 


might receive the addition of theſe words, © of the true Prg. 
< teſtant religion, as by law eſtabliſhed, within this king. 
© dom.” Againſt which it was urged, That the coronation. 
oath was a ſufficient teſt to engage the ſucceſlor (being x 
Proteſtant) to maintain the church, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
To this it was anſwered, ** That ſince the wiſdom of this 
© houſe had thought fit to exclude Papiſts, who profeſſed the 
4 doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, from having any acceſsty 
c a Scots government; ſo he ſaw no reaſon why Lutherans, 
<< who profeſs the doctrine of Conſubſtantiation, ought not 
<< likewiſe to be excluded; and more eſpecially, conſidering 


«* ded, which was both proper and neceſſary, conſidering 
« For he ſaw plainly, that the Scots nation muſt reſolve to 
< nomination with England, unleſs they had ſuch condi- 
<< tions of government ſettled within themſelves, as might 


<« ſecure their liberty and trade; of which he ſaw no great 
« appearance at this time, ſince it was evident from ſeveral 


* 


fore he did ſecond that clauſe, and would ſecond any 


Upon this occation Mr. Grant informed the houſe, that he 
had inſtructions from the barons of the ſhire of Inverness, 
whom he repreſented, not to enter into any terms of ſucceſ- 
ſion, the ſame with England, unleſs firſt there ſhould be 
ſuch conditions of government, and terms of union of trade, 


of both kingdoms, as ſhould put the Scots nation upon an 
equal foot with their neighbours, After ſome debate, the 


On the 16th of July, 2 0 was offered by the earl of 


RNoxburg, © providing the ſucceſſor to be named by the 


meet 
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« cure the honour and independency of the crown of this 
« kingdom, the freedom, frequency, and power of parlia- 
« ments, and the religion, liberty, and trade of the na- 
« tion, from the Englith 


ucceſior, which had been by a former day's vote excluded 
out of this act. To which it was anſwered, That by this 
dauſe, there was no limitation deſigned to be brought into 


this act, but that the clauſe did only in general ſecure a ca- 


pitulation for ſome proper conditions of government to be 
ſettled in the ſeflion of parliament, © in caſe the nation 
* ſhould think fit to name the ſame ſucceſſor with England,” 
in the ſame manner as the other day's reſolve had made a 


capitulation for the act of peace and war in particular. It 


was again objected, That, as this clauſe was conceived, the 
making of the conditions of government was too peremptorily 
reſtrained to this ſeſſion of parliament ; and therefore it was 
moved, that, inſtead of © this ſeſſion of parliament,” it 


| ſhould be, © in this or any other ſeſſion of parliament.” To 


this it was anſwered, ** That whilſt the members were de- 


« ſigning to ſecure a capitulation for ſettling ſuch conditions 
« of government, as might anſwer no leſs important ends 


« than the honour and ſafety of the Scots crown, relieving 


e the nation from ſlavery, and thereby to extinguiſh the 


« jealouſies, which muſt, for all future ages, make both 
* nations uneaſy ; that, when ey were projecting ſuch. 
“ good things with all imaginable diſpatch in this parliament, 
« they were told of an expedient for a new delay, by turn- 
* ing them off to ſome future parliament ; which, upon the 
„ whole matter, aimed at nothing leſs than an intire diſap- 
« pointment of thoſe generous Lagos And therefore it 
«* was hoped, that the wiſdom of the houſe would enter im- 


% mediately into the clauſe, as at firſt offered.” The __ : 


tion being put, whether © to add the clauſe, or not,” ſome 
members threw in a great many new expedients, which oc- 


caſioned ſeveral warm ſpeeches ; and it being late, and the 


houſe in great heat and confuſion, ſeyeral members preſſed 
for a delay. The chancellor ſeconded this motion, adding, 
that this debate ſhould be reſumed the next ſitting, and, by 
the commiſſioner's order, adjourned the parliament for four 
days. This adjournment without a vote, in the midſt of a 
gebate, was immediately proteſted againſt as illogal, and -_ 


or foreign influence.” It was ur- 
ged _ the clauſe, that it imported limitations upon the 
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« conditions of government ſettled and enacted, as may ſe- ; 
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Anne. addreſs to the queen was framed and ſubſcribed by aboye ſo. 


" Roxburgh's clauſe ; but, after reading it, there was another 


, «© majeſty's deceaſe, without heirs of her body, the fame 


manner of deſign by that adjournment to encroach upon 
©. the privilege of the parliament ;” a ſtop was put to the 


both kingdoms of England and Scotland, unleſs a free 
* communication of trade, the freedom of navigation, and 


„ bliſhed by the parliament and kingdom of England, in fa 
and to the ſatisfaction of this or any enſuing parliament of 


Scotland, or the ſaid meeting. of eſtates.” _ 
clauſe was read, it was moved, that it ſhould be added to 


niſtry and their dependents. After a long debate, ſomeurg- 
ing, to have the clauſe offered relating to the Conditions of 


it was propoſed, that both the clauſes ſhould be joined, and 
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venty members; but, on the 20th of July, the next day e 
meeting, the chancellor declaring, © That there was ng 


addreſs. The next day, the houſe proceeded on the ear] of 
offered by the queen's advocate, providing, that, after her 


6 perſon ſhall in no event be capable to be king or queen of 


cc the liberty of the plantations be fully agreed to, and eſta 
* your of the kingdom and ſubjects of Scotland, at the fight 


35 


After this 
the Act of Security, inſtead of the clauſe offered by the earl 
of Roxburgh ; and this motion was ſeconded by all the mi- 


Government added to the Act of Security; others 1a 
to have the clauſe relating to Communication of Trade added; 


days 

"Ml ſhould be high-treaſon to ad- 
miniſter the coronation-oath, 
but by the appointment of the 


eſtates ; or to own any perſon 


as king or queen, after her ma- 
jeſty's deceaſe, till they take the 
FCoronation- oath, and accept the 


be no parliament at the queen's 
death, the adminiſtration ſhall 


privy- council laſt in being, 35 


added to the Act of Security, which, on the 26th of July, (0M 
Was, after a long debate, carried by a 3 of ſeventy- WI" 
two voices: But the marquis of Annandale, lord preſident, WW"? 
and the duke of Argyle, proteſted againſt it, to which ſeve- * 
ral others adhered. Other clauſes were afterwards offered, WW”" 
and, notwithſtanding the ſtrong oppoſition from the miniſtry, # 
added to the Act, which, on the 13th of Auguſt, was read, . 
and approved by a majority of fifty-nine voices (d). The a 7 
((d) The other clauſes were: terms of the claim of right, and 0 
That the eſtates ſhould not ſuch conditions as ſhall be ſet- 
nominate a ſucceſſor, till twenty tled in this or any enſuing 
after their meeting: That parliament : That, in caſe there NA 


be in the hands of ſuch mem 
bers of parliament, and of the 


ſhall be in Edinburgh, or come 
there before the 2oth day: TR 
| BY | «i 
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bore chearfully upon the matter of ſubſidies. And it was 
Ub repreſented, that the Negative to any act approved in 
prliament had never been aſſerted before the year 1660, 
ut the high-commiſſioner declined giving an anſwer till the 


hd received the queen's pleaſure, and was empowered to give 
be royal aſſent to all the acts voted in this ſeſſion, except 
mly the act for ſecurity of the kingdom.“ Upon this, it 


i treſs by twelve voices. Both before and after the commiſ- 
„er had refuſed to paſs the ſecurity- act, there were ſeveral 
ve Wimarkable motions and bills, particularly upon the ſubject of 


nont gave in an act concerning the ſucceſſion, which occa- 
loned very great heats in the houſe, becauſe he had named in 


rovoked to bring in this overture by the madneſs of the 


7 it, Germain's party, or by the jealouſy of ſome of thoſe of 
\ Whit Revolution, it appeared, that it was not done by concert, 
7 ud therefore gave a general diſguſt. After this, ſuch limi- 
d ons were offered, as almoſt turned the monarchy into a 

„ anmon-wealth, with the empty name of a king: For it was 
- vpoſed, that the whole adminiſtration ſhould be committed 
t, Nor council, named by the parliament, and that the legiſla- 
ue ſhould be entirely in the parliament, by which no ſna- 
|, No of power was left with the crown, and it was to be 

„ rely a nominal thing. But, after many warm debates, 
„ Wie matters were put off by a ſudden adjournment. How- 
ee, one act of limitation upon a ſucceſſor paſſed, which was 


ky's deceaſe, no king or queen of Scotland ſhould have 


nd juſtices of the peace, and of arms, for all the fencible men 
ul military officers above cap-. within their reſpective bounds, 


„ ans, hall, upon the queen's and diſcipline them once a 
g ceaſe, be void: That all Pro- month. | < | 


+ unt heretors and freeholders, 


pth of September, when he told them, in a ſpeech, that ge 


w moved, that the queen ſhould be addreſſed for her aſſent; 
ut, the queſtion being put, it was carried againſt this ad- 


Initations. On the 6th of September, the earl of March- 


tthe family of Hanover, and was therefore rejected by many, 
r contrary to the act of ſecurity. Whether the carl was 


«ſome importance. It was declared, that, after her ma- 


wer to make peace or war, without conſent of parliament. | 


il commiſſions of the civil of- and all burghs, ſhall forthwith 
1, except ſheriffs, ſtewards, provide themſelves with fire- | 
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the commiſſioner, that he would give the royal aſſent, 1703. 
nich, it was urged, would encourage the members to go the 
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An act alſo paſſed, allowing the importation of French wine Th 


and other liquors, which, as was pretended, were to he in ate 
ported in the ſhips of a neutral ſtate. The truth was, the re 3 
nue was ſo exhauſted, that they had not enough to ſupport iu 
overnment without ſuch help. Thoſe, who deſired to grin : 
laret, and all concerned in trade, ran into it, by which" 
means the bill was carried, though with great oppoſition reral 
The Jacobites were alſo for it, ſince it opened a free cone md 7 
ſpondence with France. It was certainly againſt the puble - 
intereſt of the government, in oppoſition to which private in quo! 
tereſt does often prevail. As there were acts in being, d oppo! 
made ſcandalous ſpeeches or writings puniſhable with death preju 
it was now enacted, that ſuch crimes ſhould be puniſhed x ratio 
cording to the demerit of the tranſgreſſion, by fining, imp. « th 
ſonment, or baniſhment. An act alſo paſſed in favour of tell vel 
company trading to Africa and the Indies ; and another, for ** 
a commiſhon concerning the public accounts. Moreoxer, K 
the parliament made void the commiſſion for treating of u 2 
union with England, and diſcharged any other commiſion coul. 
for that end, without their conſent. Notwithſtanding theſe, WW teri 
and the acts for ratifying the claim of right, and eftabliſhing Ml vey 
the Preſbyterian church- government: Since the duke of {co 
Queenſberry would not paſs the act for the ſecurity of the '*?" 
kingdom, nor ſuffer them to proceed in their limitations upon wa 
a ſucceſſor, they would give no ſupply ; and he was forced to = 
adjourn the parliament to the 12th of October, without ha. ;;. 
ving any ſubſidies granted. By this means the pay of the BW in 


army, with the charge of the government, was to run upon Wl « 
credit; and matters were like to come to extremities, for 2 p 
national humour of rendering themſelves a free and indepen- b 


ble of the moſt extravagant things that could be ſuggeſted to ln 


| te) The proceedings of the che conſideration of ſome ore: tag 


that the houſe ſhould go upon and liberty; and that ek” 
1 e e be ne 


dent kingdom had ſo inflamed them, that they ſeemed capa- ne 


— the 
Thu by 


parliament, after the 13th of tares for ſecuring che liberties mi 


Auguſt. when the act for ſecurity of the nation, conformable 10 WW mi 


of the nation was finiſhed, may the tenour of the grand reſolve WI he 


be ſeen in the following extract: entered into the 28th of May: pl 
When the parliament found the Againſt which it was urges, 1. 
commiſſioner would not give an that, according to the terms 0 ce 
anſwer to their inſtances for paſ- that reſolve, the houſe had al- b 
ſing the ſecurity- act, it was mo- ready made confiderable pro- BW of 
ved, on the 25th of Auguſt, greſs in the matter of religion a 
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Thus ended this famous ſeſſion of parliament, in which the Anne. 


greateſt part of the miniſtry had abandoned 


fert in order. Upon which ſe- 
reral acts for trade were offered 
and read, particularly, an act 
lowing the importation of all 
forts of wines and other foreign 
liquors. As this overture was 
oppoſed by ſeveral members as 
prejudicial to the trade of the 
nation, it was alledged by one 
of the miniſtry, that it was very 
well known, that the cuſtoms 
on wines was the chief fund for 
the Civil Liſt ; and unleſs the 
importation of French wines 
were reſtored, the government 
could not be ſupported, conſi- 
dering, that the funds were now 
very far deficient. This was 
ſeconded by another miniſter, 
repreſenting the great benefit 
which would ariſe to the king- 
dom in general, and to the 


towns in particular, by the 
and conclu- 


french trade; 
ding, That unleſs that act 


vas paſſed, the ſubjects might 


1 up their towns, and 
burn their ſhips.” To this a 
member anſwered, * That, 
ince he heard ſuch harſh expreſ- 
hons as theſe come from about 
the throne, for no other reaſon, 
but to amuſe and miſlead the 


boroughs with pretended advan- 
tages of trade, the members 


muſt take the liberty to tell their 
mind the more freely. That 
he did openly aver, that it was 


plain to all this houſe, that the 


nation was ruined in all its con- 
cerns both of liberty and trade, 
the moſt treacherous artifices 
of thoſe, who were in the mi- 
niltry. ' Upon this, ſome about 


notice of them, for they 


act. That u 


- Queenſberry, 


811 


the duke of 1703. | 


- . 


Remarks on 


this ſeſſion, 


the throne ſaid, that theſe ex- 


preſſions ought © to be taken no- 
* tice of.? To which the ſame 


member anſwered, ** That he 


heard it murmured about the 


throne, that his expreſſions 


ought to be taken notice of ; 
but he defied any body to take 


knew too well, that what he had 
ſpoken was a certain truth.” It 


all 


was again urged in behalf of the 


n farther en- 


quiry it would be found, that 


the trade with France was a 


trade beneficial to the nation, 


| becauſe the French took Scots 


goods in return for their wines,” 


So that, after a long and angry 
debate, the act was ordered to 


be marked a firſt reading. 


The Gth of September, the 
earl of Marchmont deſired leave 


of the houſe to withdraw an 


act, containing ſome limita- 


© tions upon the ſucceſſor,” 
which had been lately preſented 
by him, but had not yet been 


as ſoon as his lordſhip 


read. His deſire veing grand» | 
ad with- 
drawn that act, he begged leave 


to preſent another in its room,. 
which he deſired might be read. 


This was an act to“ ſettle the 


ſucceſſion on the houſe of Ha- 


nover;' and, as his lordſhip 
had not ſignified what the im- 


port of it was, no body oppoſed | 


his motion for the reading of it; 


but when the clerk came to that 


paragraph, where it ſubſtitutes 


the princeis Sophia, &c. no 


ſooner were thoſe words out of 
his mouth, but the whole houſe 


Was 
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Anne. Queenſberry, and particularly the earl of Seafield, lord chag. 
cellor, the marquis of Athol, lord privy-ſeal, and the lor 


was in à flame. Some moved 
to have the overture burnt; and 


others to have the earl, who of- 
tered it, called to the bar, and 


Others to have him ſent to the 
'_ eaſtle. After the houſe had 
ſhewed a general diſſatis faction 


through; and the earl of March- 


ce a firſt reading, and was ſe- 


againſt the thing, at length the 
chancellor procured ſilence, and 
the clerk was ordered to read it 


mont defired it might be mark - 


conded by the marquis of Lo- 
thian and another member. But 
they were ſo warmly oppoſed, 
that there was not a vote de- 
manded; and the earl of March- 
mont propoſed only, that the 


the minutes, expreſſing the im- 


overture might be marked in 


port of it, urging, That the 
minutes ought always to record 
the matter of fact as paſſed in 


parliament.“ This was warmly 


oppoſed by a member, who 
ſaid, That though it is both 


cuſtomary and proper, that 


every thing, which is moved in 
the houſe, be marked in the 


minutes; yet the act now of- 


fered by the earl of Marchmont 


ought to be diſtinguiſhed by 


ſome particular mark of indig- 
nation from this houſe, ſeeing 
the generality of the members 
had ſuſſiciently ſhewn their ſen- 
timents, in relation to the no- 


ſo frequently in this ſeſſion de- 


mination of a ſucceſſor, and had 


clared it to be their opinion, 
that the nation was at preſent in 
a very improper ſtate for nomi— 


nating a ſucceſſor the ſame with 
England: And therefore the 


beſt he could ſay, in behalf g 
buried in oblivion, and not mat. 


an act offered, which ſeemed to 


with the Act of Security, which 


' Viſcount 


this moſt unreaſonable overtre, 
was to move, that it might he 


ed in the minutes.” Another 
member ſaid, ** That he head 


contain ſome things inconſiſtent 


had lately paſſed the vote of the 
houſe ; and it was not unlikely, 
that the jealouſy, which the 
members had contracted, that 
this act of ſettlement was not to 
receive the royal aſſent, promp- 
ted them to find out new acts to 
ſupply it. That he very plauly 
foreſaw, that this would pro- 
mote the jealouſy, which this 
nation had already contrafted 
againſt their neighbours ; and 
therefore he moved, that the 
lord chancellor might, as the 


mouth of the houſe, addreſs her 


majeſty's repreſentative to give 
the royal aſſent to that act. 
This motion was ſeconded by a 


great many members ; and, the 


earl of Marchmont till inſiſting 
to have his act marked in the 
minutes, as a privilege naturally 
due to all overtures, the queſtion 
was ſtated, whether to mark the 
overture in the minutes, or not? 
And it was carried 1n the nega- 


tive by fifty-ſeven votes. 


On the gth of September, it 
was repreſented by a member, 


That this parliament had now 


ſate very long, and, after a vak 


expence of money, time, an 


pains, had at length paſſed an 
act for the Security of the na- 
tion; and as it would be ſome 
recompence to the members to 
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iſcount Tarbat, ſecretary of ſtate, with all who depended Anne. 


n them; yet upon the concluſion of the ſeſſion, the 


be that act receive the royal aſ- 
ent, ſo it would, no doubt, be 
rery ſatisfactory to the nation. 
And therefore he begged, that 
er majeſty's commiſſioner would 


jive the royal aſſent to the act. 
This was ſeconded by a great 


nany members ; and, at length, 
z motion was made, that the 
houſe ſhould * addreſs her ma- 
' jeſly to give the royal aſſent.” 
Againſt this it was urged, That 
de parliament had already done 
deir part, by voting the act, 
ad what remained to be done, 
uns the queen's part; and that 


there was no need for addreſſing, 


ſeeing it was notified to the 
queen, that the parliament had 
rated the act. To this it was 
uſwered, That, no doubt, 
t was made known to her ma- 
jlty by her miniſtry, that this 
it had paſſed the vote of the 
touſe : But that every body 


[ knew very well, that courtiers 


terer fail to repreſent the black- 
ide of things; and therefore he 


concurred in that motion of ſe- 
tonding the former vote of the 


touſe, by a dutiful addreſs to 
ter majeſty,” After ſome fur- 
her debate, and ſeveral warm 
leeches, it was repreſented by 
ne marquis of Tweedale, that 
t was ſomewhat too haſty to 
Kireſs her majeſty for her aſ- 
ſat, until the houſe knew from 
tie commiſſioner, whether he 


Ws already inſtructed for that 
purpoſe ; and therefore he beg- 


ped, that the commiſſioner would 


are his intentions. A great 
many members ſeconded this 


notion, and preſſed, that the 
Vor. XV. : bean 5 


5 


mar- 
quis 


commiſſioner would give the 
houſe ſo much ſatisfaction, as to 
let them know, whether or no 
he was inſtructed to paſs this act. 
But his grace did not think fit 


to give any anſwer in the mat- 


ter. Thereupon another mem- 
ber, Mr. Fletcher of Salton, 


ſaid, „That he had ſeldom 


ſeen any benefit from addreſſes, 


and for that reaſon he was very 
little concerned, whether this 


houſe did at preſent addreſs her 


majeſty, or not. That he 
thought, that the acts, which 


the houſe had voted, were but 
very ſlender fences for the ſecu- 


rity of the nation: That the 
nation's caſe was deſperate, and 


the proviſions muſt be ſuitable. 


That he found ſome people were 
too forward in promoting the 
ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hano- - 


ver, and others that of the 
prince of Wales; and that they 


were both contented to ſacrifice 


their own and their nation's li- 


berty, rather than not accom- 
pliſh their deſigns. That he did 
conſider it as a very melancholy 


proſpe& for this nation, that 
they were not to expect either 


of thoſe two ſucceſſors, but at 
the rate of being ſlaves, not to 


their Princes, but to their neigh- 


bours, for ſuppoſing, that, 


upon the one hand, this nation 
ſhould ſubmit either willingly, 


or by commiſſion, to the ſuc- 


ceſſor of . ee without ſuch 


conditions of government within 
as ſhould ſecure 
them againſt the ſole influence 


themſelves, 


of the Englith miniſtry upon 


their joint prince, in that caſe 
„„ 
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ſovereign q 
and conſent of the eſtates of 
_ parliament, ſtatutes and ordains, 


. PHE HELFTORNY 
Anne. quis was made a duke, and the lord Tarbat earl of Croma: 
1703. Which looked like rewarding them for their oppoſition, Th, 


they were no better than ſlaves: 
Or, if on the other hand, the 
Scots ſhould force their ſucceſ- 
ſor upon the Engliſh, without 
ſecuring to themſelves the con- 
ditions before-mentioned, they 


muſt ſtill reſolve to be under the 


ſame dependance, when con- 


gquerors, as when conquered, 
Ard therefore, that it was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for them to 
ſeitle ſuch conditions of govern- 
ment, as might place them in a 
reaſonable ſtate of freedom and 
ſecurity, whoſoever might be 


the ſucceſſor; and that to this 


purpoſe he offered an act, which 


might anſwer thoſe ends. The 
firſt 3 ran thus: Our 
ady, with the advice 


that, after the deceaſe of her 


majeſty (whom God long pre- 


ſerve) and failing heirs of her 


body, no one ſhall ſucceed to 
the crown of this realm, that is 
likewiſe ſucceſſor to the crown 
of England, but under the limi- 
tations following; which, to- 


gether with the coronation-oath 


and claim of right, they ſhall 


ſwear .to obſerve : 'That all 


places and offices, both civil and 
military, and all penſions for- 
merly conferred upon our kings, 


ſhall ever after be given by par- 


— Jrament: That a new parla- 
ment ſhall be choſen every Mi- 
chaelmas head court, to tit the 
iſt of November thereafter, and 

adjourn themſelves from time to 
time till next Michaelmas; and 
that they chuſe their own preſi- 

dent: That a committee of 


5 


every circumſtance, excepting 


might go to work and paſs this 


that, let each party try their 
ſtrength, and let the ſtrongeſt 
up the blank, 3 to the 


his opinion, That he had rather 


Proteſtant without them.“ 


marquis 


thirty-ſix members, choſen þ 
and out of the whole parliamen, 
without diſtinction of eſtas, 
ſhall, during the intervals gf 
parliament, under the kin 
have the adminiflration of the 
government, be his counci, 
and accountable to parliament; 
with power, on extraordinary 


occaſions, to call the parliament com 
r alen 

After the act was read, the ven 
member ſaid, That he hd s 


not in this act made any nomi- fact 
nation of a ſucceſſor ; and it Fu 
was his opinion, that this m. ben 
tion was not, at preſent, in a pet 
condition for ſuch a nomination; re, 
but ſeeing there was a great 
zeal amongſt ſome for promotin 

the ſucceſſion of Hanover, 1 
no leſs among others for promot- 
ing that of the prince of Wales; 
therefore, to ſatisfy both, be 
had another act ready to offer, 
but which he need not read, 
ſeeing it was the very ſame with 
what was already offered in 


only that it had a blank in it for 
nominating a ſucceſſor. That 
he moved, that the members 


act; and, immediately after 


carry the Nomination, and kill 


mind of the plurality. That thus 
far he begged leave to declare 


concur in nominating the molt 
rigid Papiſt with thoſe condition 
of government, than the truek 
This 
mouon 
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marquis of Douglas, though under age, was likewiſe made a Anne. 


duke; the viſcounts of Stair and Roſeberry were created earls 


notion was ſeconded by ſeveral 
nembers; but others urged 
zpainſt it, That the houſe was 
' now in the middle of an act of 
trade, which ought to be fi- 
© niſhed, before any other buſi- 
' neſs.” After ſome debate, and a 


commiſſioner, to give the royal 
afent to the Act of Security, a 
nember ſaid, That he found 
this houſe was to get no fatis- 
action from her majeſty's com- 
niſſioner at this time; and it 
ſeemed, the nation was to ex- 
pect as little good; and there- 
fore, the next beſt clauſe was to 
prevent damage as much as poſ- 
üble. That it was to be noted, 
that there were lately ſome 
neetings betwixt ſome ſubjects 
of both kingdoms, in which 
ſeveral matters were agitated, in 
xlation to an union between the 


e two nations. That he ſhould 


not deſcend to an inquiry into 
tie nature of the powers, by 


treaty. That thoſe things might 
be ſpoke to in due time; but at 
preſent he humbly conceived, 
tere were two things worthy 
the conſideration of this houſe : 
The one was, that, ſeemg ſuch 
a treaty had been entered upon 
dy ſome of the ſubjects of this 
nation, it ſeemed ſtrange, that 


dothing of that ſort had all this 
ſeſlon of parliament been laid 


defore this houſe ; and there- 
fore he moved, That it be now 
laid before the houſe, to be con- 
idered by the members. The 
Cher thing was, that, ſeeing 


great many new inſtances to the 


ntue of which the ſubjects of 
deotland did meet upon ſuch a 


there were a great many things 
to be ſaid in relation to that 
treaty, which might be more 
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ſeaſonably taken notice of at 


another time, therefore he mov- 
ed, that a ſtop might be put to 


any further proceedings in that 
matter.“ This motion was ſe- 
conded by a great many mem- 


bers; and, after ſome debate, 


there was a motion made and 


acquieſced to without a vote, 


That the progreſs, and ad- 
vances made in the ſaid treaty, 
might be laid before the parlia- 


ment next Sederunt, and de- 


clared by a vote of parliament, 


that the commiſſion granted for 
the ſaid treaty was determined 
and extinct; and that there 
ſhould be no new commiſſion for 
treating of any Union betwixt 
the kingdoms of Scotland and 
England, without conſent of 


parliament.” After this was 


over, a great many members 
preſſed the commiſſioner to give 


the royal aſſent to the Act of Se- 


curity; but no anſwer was made 
At length a 
member ſaid, That, ſeeing ſo 
much had been ſaid without an 


from the throne. 


anſwer, it was better to leave 


the commiſſioner to his reflec- 


tions; that, perhaps, he would 


be ready to comply againſt next 


day; and that, therefore, he 


moved the houſe ſhould proceed 


upon, put to the vote, and ap- 
proved, 9 8 


to finiſh the act againſt the ex, 
portation of wool (Which had 
been marked the firſt reading) 
and this was accordingly gone 


lh he next day 1 September 10, 


K k 2 


| the Ne 


Y . 


Stuart of Bute, earl of Bute; Charles Hope of Hopton, ea 


the commiſſioner made the fol- 
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of the ſame name; the lord Boyle, earl of Glaſgow ; Tame, 


lowing ſpeech : 


, d fon 


ry * oY WT Th a * K @ Aa 


My lords and gentlemen, 


It was with great uneaſineſs 
to me, that I was forced to be 
ſilent yeſterday, when ſo many 
did appear earneſt, that I 
ſhould ſpeak. I have all the 
inclinations in the world to 
give you full ſatisfaction; but 
I thought, that I ought not to 
be preſſed to give the royal 
aſſent, or to declare my in- 
ſtructions in parliament, which 


I had made known to many 


noble and worthy members, 
beſides the queen's ſervants. 


No that theſe inſtances are 


let fall, and that you have 
proceeded to other buſineſs, to 
teſtify how willing I am to 
give you contentment in any 


ching, that is in my power, I 


tell you freely, that I have re- 


ceived her majeſty's pleaſure, 


and am fully impowered to 
give the royal aſſent to all the 
acts voted in this ſeſſion, ex- 
cepting only that act, intitled, 


an act for the ſecurity of the 
„ kingdom.” You may eaſily 


* 


0 


. 
6 
« 
« 
5 
I 
« 
4 
o 
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believe, that requires her ma- 
jeſty's further conſideration. 


At the ſame time her majeſty 
expects you will mind your 
own ſafety, in making neceſ- 
_* ſary proviſions for the troops 
upon the preſent eſtablith- 
ment; and that you will put 


the trade and cuitoms on that 


« foot, that the Civil Liſt may 
© be ſupported, 


And I intreat 


your lordiliips to kniſh theſe as 
quickly as poliible, that this 


of 


* ſeſſion may be put to a ſpeedy 
and happy concluſion,” 


The commiſſioner having end. 
ed his ſpeech, a member (aid, 
That, had it been ſpoke in 
the beginning of the ſeſſion, i: 


might have ſaved a great deal 


of labour and expence ; for this 


was plainly to tell the parlia. 


ment, that all their bufinef 


© was to raiſe a ſubſidy for the | 


army, and cuſtoms for the 
civil liſt; and that then the 
« ſeſſion ſhould be happily con- 
* cluded by an adjournment.” 
This was followed by a debue 
concerning the queen's negative, 
It was urged, © That the third 
act of the firſt ſeſſion of the fiſt 


parliament of king Charles II. 


(which is the only act, upon 


Which the negative 1s founded) 


was only made to obviate a 


practice, which had been uſurp- | 


ed by the eſtates in the time oi 
the late rebellion, of making 
laws by their own. vote, and 
promulgating ſuch votes, as hav- 
ing the authority of laws, with: 
out the Royal aſſent: And 
therefore by the faid act it! 


declared, That the Royal 4. 


« ſent is neceſſary and eſſental 
* to give the force of a law to 


the vote of the houſe; bu! 
from thence it could not be in- 


ferred, that the aſſent could be 
refuſed to an act offered, and 


ſolemnly paſſed the houſe ; 2 
that, till of late, the negauie 


had never been interpoſed ard 
that but in very few caſes. At- 


ter ſome debate, a motion . 
made to addreſs her 


majelty, 


« 114 
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of Hopton 3 John Crawford of Kilbiruce, viſcount of Gar- Anne. 


zock ; and Sir James Primroſe of Carrington, viſc 


That ſhe would pleaſe to gra- 
«tify the houſe in giving the 
«royal aſſent to the act: But 
the queſtion being put, Ad- 
dreſs or proceed to other bu- 
© fineſs;? it was carried, Pro- 


ceed to other buſineſs, by 


twelve voices. After this, Mr. 
Pringle, who had been ſecretary 
to the treaty of Union, was or- 


dered to lay the minutes of that 
treaty before the houſe at their 


next fitting. „ 

On the 13th of September, it 
was moved, that, ſeeing the 
royal aſſent had been refuſed to 
the Act of Security, therefore it 
was proper to go upon other 
overtures for the ſecurity of the 
nation upon the event of the 
queen's demiſe. Againſt this it 
was urged, that the houſe had 


concluded by a late reſolve to go 


pon overtures for trade: T'o 
which it was anſwered, That 
this laſt reſol ve had been entered 
into, after the Act of Security 
had paſſed the vote of the han: 
and whilſt it was not doubted, 
that'the royal afſent would be 


given to it; but that now, the 


royal aſſent being refuſed, the 
houſe did naturally recur to the 
fate of their firſt grand reſolve, 
entered into the 28th day of 
May. To this it was again re- 
plied, That the Act of Security 
was indeed now laid aſide, but 
perhaps it might aſterwards re- 


ceive the royal aſſent, when her 


majeſty had farther conſidered of 
it; and that, beſides this Act of 
Security, there were ſome other 
very valuable acts paſſed in con- 
ſequence of that grand reſolve ; 


trade. 


To procee 


ſuch as the a& * ſecuring Preſ- 


* byterian government, the act 


* ratifying the claim of right, 


« &c.' to which acts the royal 


_ aſſent was now promiſed by her 


majeſty's commiſſioner ; and 
therefore it was high time to 
go upon ſome further acts for 
After a long and warm 
debate, the 1 being put, 


* a& for limitation, or upon 
© overtures for trade? It was 


carried for the latter by a majo- 

rity of eleven voices. This vote 
being over, the act for im- 
© porting wine' was read, and 
the queition for approving it be- 


ing inſiſted on, the marquis of 


Tweedale ſaid, That, ſeeing no 
arguments could prevail with 


ſome people to part with this 
« ſcandalous and pernicious act, 


he thought it was very proper, 


that ail honeſt men, who wiſhed 


well to the trade of their coun- 
try, and the honour of their 
queen, ſhould clear themſclves 
of the leaſt aſſent to it: And 


therefore, before the act was 


put to the vote, he entered a 


proteſtation for himſelf, and in 
the name of ſuch as ſhould ad- 


here to it, That this act, al- 

importation of 
and brandy, 

ought not to paſs, as being diſ- 


lowing the 
Frenc wines 


honourable to her majelty, in- 


conſiſtent with the grand alli- 
ance, wherein ſhe was engaged, 


and prejudicial to the honour, 


ſafety, intereſt, and trade of 


this kingdom.” He deſired, 
that this proteſtation might be 


marked and inſerted in the re- 


Kk3 _ cords 


either upon the 
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of the ſame name; the lord Boyle, earl of Glaſgow ; Jang 


Stuart of Bute, earl of Bute ; Charles Hope of Hopton, eat 


the commiſſioner made the fol- 
lowing ſpeech : 


My lords and gentlemen, 
© It was with great uneaſineſs 


ſilent yeſterday, when ſo many 
did appear earneſt, that 1 
ſhould ſpeak. I have all the 
inclinations in the world to 
give you full ſatisfaction; but 
| thought, that I ought not to 
be preſſed to give the royal 


ſtructions in parliament, which 
I had made known to many 
noble and worthy members, 
beſides the queen's ſervants, 
No that theſe inſtances are 
let fall, and that you have 
proceeded to other buſineſs, to 
teſtify how willing I am to 
give you contentment in any 


EEG d Pp 8 
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tell you freely, that I have re- 
ceived her majeſty's pleaſure, 
and am fully impowered to 
give the royal aſſent to all the 
acts voted in this ſeſſion, ex- 
cepting only that act, intitled, 


— oY * «a K ar 


an act for the ſecurity of the 


„kingdom.“ You may eaſily 
believe, that requires her ma- 
jeſty's further conſideration. 


own ſafety, in making neceſ- 
{ary proviſions for the troops 


the trade and cuſtoms on that 


be ſupported. And ] intreat 


K K . 


+ quickly as polhble, that this 


to me, that I was forced to be 


atlent, or to declare my in- 


thing, that is in my power, I 


At the ſame time her majelty 
expects you will mind your 


upon the preſent eſtablith- 
ment; and that you will put 
foot, that the Civil Liſt may 


your lordſliips to tiniſh theſe as 


of 


* ſeſſion may be put to a ſpeedy 
* and happy concluſion,” 


The commiſſioner having end. 
ed his ſpeech, a. member ſaid, 
That, had it been ſpoke in 
the beginning of the ſeſſion, i 
might have ſaved a great ded 
of labour and expence ; for this 
was plainly to tell the pal. 


ment, that all their bufineh 


was to raiſe a ſubſidy for the 
* army, and cuſtoms for the 
* civil liſt; and that then the 


ſeſſion ſhould be happily con- 


* cluded by an adjournment, 


This was followed by a debate 


concerning the queen's negative. 
It was urged, That the third 


act of the firſt ſeſſion of the ki 


parliament of king Charles Il. 
(which is the only act, upon 
which the negative is founded) 
was only made to obviate a 


practice, which had been uſurp- 


ed by the eſtates in the time aſ 
the late rebellion, of makin 
laws by their own vote, and 


promulgating ſuch votes, as has. 


ing the authority of laws, wick. 
out the Royal aſſent: Ard 


therefore by the faid act it! 


declared, That the Royal a 


ſent is neceſſary and eflentu 
to give the force of a Jaw! 


the vote of the houſe; bit 
from thence it could not be Ut: 
ferred, that the aſſent could bt 
refuſed to an act offered, 20 
ſolemnly paſſed the houle ; 3 
that, till of late, the negau 
had never been interpoſed , 4 


that but in very few caſes.” 4 


ter ſome debate, a motion 4 


made to addreſs her 12 10 


That ſhe would pleaſe to gra- 
etify the houſe in giving the 
royal aſſent to the act: But 
the queſtion being put, Ad- 


© fineſs ;* it was carried, Pro- 
ceed to Other buſineſs, by 
twelve voices. After this, Mr. 
Pringle, who had been ſecretary 
to the treaty of Union, was or- 
dered to lay the minutes of that 
treaty before the houſe at their 
next ſitting. 


was moved, that, ſeeing the 


the Act of Security, therefore it 
was proper to go upon other 
overtures for the ſecurity of the 
nation upon the event of the 
queen's demiſe. Againſt this it 
was urged, that the houſe had 
concluded by a late reſolve to go 
pon overtures for trade: T'o 
which it was anſwered, That 
this laſt reſolve had been entered 
into, after the Act of Security 
had paſſed the vote of the houſe, 
and whilſt it was not doubted, 


given to it ; but that now, the 
royal aſſent being refuſed, the 
houſe did naturally recur to the 


entered into the 28th day of 
May. To this it was again re- 
plied, That the Act of Security 
was indeed now laid aſide, but 
perhaps it might aſterwards re- 


ceive the royal aſſent, when her 


majeſty had farther conſidered of 
it; and that, beſides this Act of 
Security, there were ſome other 
very valuable acts paſſed in con- 
ſequence of that grand reſolve ; 


«dreſs or proceed to other bu- 


On the 13th of September, it 


royal aſſent had been refuſed to 


that the royal aſſent would be 


tate of their firſt grand reſolve, 
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of Hopton; John Crawford of Kilbiruce, viſcount of Gar- Anne. 
nock; and Sir James Primroſe of Carrington, viſcount of 


Primroſe. 


ſuch as the act ſecuring Preſ- 
* byterian government, the act 
* ratifying the claim of right, 


* &c.' to which acts the royal 
aſſent was now promiſed by her 


majeſty's commiſſioner; and 


therefore it was high time to 
go upon ſome further acts for 
After a long and warm 


trade. 
debate, the 


; gr being put, 
To procee 


either upon the 


act for limitation, or upon 
* overtures for trade?“ It was 


carried for the latter by a majo- 


rity of eleven voices. This vote 
being over, the act for im- 


« porting wine* was read, and 


the queſtion for approving it be- 
ing inſiſted on, the marquis of 
Tweedale ſaid, That, ſeeing no 


arguments could prevail with 


ſome people to part with this 


* ſcandalous and pernicious act, 
he thought it was very proper, 
that ail honeſt men, who wiſhed 


well to the trade of their coun- 


try, and the honour of their 
queen, ſhould clear themſelves 
of the lealt aſſent to it: And 
therefore, before the act was 


put to the vote, he entered a 
proteſtation for himſelf, and in 
the name of ſuch as ſhould ad- 
here to it, That this act, al. 
lowing 
French wines and brandy, 


the importation of 


ought not to paſs, as being diſ- 


honourable to her majeſty, in- 

conſiſtent with the grand alli- 
ance, whercin ſhe was engaged, 
and prejudicial to the honour, 


ſafety, intereſt, and trade of 


this kingdom.” He deſired, 

that this proteſtation might be 

marked and inſerted in the re- 
„ 
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Anne. Primroſe. 


170 


: 


tives for ſhires, and twenty-one 
_ repreſentatives of boroughs ; 
and then, the clauſe being put 


rie 
conded by many members, the 
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cords of parliament; and the 
ſame was adhered to by twenty 
peers, forty- three repreſenta- 


to the vote, it was carried in 
the affirmative. The next day, 


September 14, a clauſe was of- 
fered, That no Scots ſhips 
© ſhould trade directly with 
_ © France now in time of war; 


but, ſeveral members objecting 
againſt it, the act was carried by 


a vote without it. | 


On the 15th of September, it 


Was urged by a member, That 


this had been a very tedious 
and expenſive ſeſſion of parlia- 


ment: That moſt part of it had 
been employed in adjuſting the 
Act of Security of this nation 
after her majeſty's deceaſe: 
That, ſeeing this Act of Secu- 
rity was now laid aſide, it was 
therefore high time for the houſe 
to employ themſelves in makin 
new conditions. 
was an act now lying upon the 
table, offered by Mr. Fletcher, 
which he moved might be the 


That there 


ſtandard of future deliberations, 
as that formerly offered by the 
marquis of Athol had been the 


foundation of the Act of Secu- 


”, 


This motion. being ſe— 


lord treaſurer repreſented, that 


the parhament had ſate a lon 
time without providing funds for 
the army, whick muſt of neceſ- 
tity be ſupported, both for 


maintaining the peace at home, 


and for defending the nation 


againſt invaſions from abroad: 


ſupply at this time, when the 
ſecurity of the nation ; it bein 


granted; though, for his pan, 


_ themſelves fruſtrated of all their 


in particular, and on the ſtate of 


g from it, he urged, * "That it 


That by this act the 


Soon after, the queen reſolved to revive 
the order of the 'Thiftle, which had bcen raiſed 


by her 
father, 


That there was an act now upq 

the table, which had been long 
before preſented for that pur. 
pole: And, he moved, that it 
might receive a firſt reading, 
This was oppoſed by a member, 
who ſaid, © That it ſeemed 
very unſeaſonable to propoſe a 


houſe had ſo much to do for the 


well known, that this patlia- 
ment ſhould have no time al- 
lowed them after the ſupply was | 


he faw no body unwilling to go 
upon the ſupply in due time, 
yet he thought it was very litle 
encouragement for the nation to 
granta ſupply, when they fourd 


labour and expence for theſe ſe- 
veral months, and when the 
whole nation ſaw, that the ſup- 


plies ſerve for no other uſes, | be 
but to gratify the avarice of o 


ſome inſatiable miniſters.” Thus : 
occaſioned a long debate, and k 
many warm ſpeeches were made * 
in behalf of Mr. Fletcher's at T 


the nation in general; and at j 
length, Mr. Fletcher himſelf 
ſpoke in favour of his own act, 4 
entering into the detail of it. 
Among the many arguments 
for promoting it, and the good 
contequences which would ariſe 


would ſave a great ſum, which 
was yearly expended by ſuch as 
went to court to look after 
places. That this ſum might 
terve for a good itock for trade. 
nation 
would 
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ather, but was let fall by the late king. It was to be carried | Ame: 
n 2 green ribbon, as the George is in a blue, and the glory 


would be free from the influ- 


ence of Engliſh miniſters, by 
having their own places be- 
towed by a Scots parliament, 
That ſuch an eſtabliſhment 
would not turn the form of the 
Scots government into a com- 


monwealth, ſince there are pre- 


cedents for it in ſome of the 


noſt abſolute monarchies in the 


world, particularly China, where 
il offices are beſtowed by the 


_ upon recommendation 


rom his ſeveral councils in the 
ſeveral parts of his kingdoms : 
Nor would the prerogative be 
impaired by it ; for, as to the 
prince's concern, it was only 
changing hands betwixt the ad- 
rice of an Engliſh miniſtry and 
that of a Scots parliament. That 
a Scots parliament muſt know, 
who are perſons fit for the ſer- 
rice of their prince and nation, 
better than Engliſh miniſters, 


who, through their being unac- 
quainted with the Scotſmen and 


dcots affairs, might commit 
miſtakes hurtful to both nations. 
That the Engliſh would be 
gainers by this act, as well as 


their prince, ſince all the advan- 
tage they had by the preſent 


eltabliſhment, was to have the 
vanity of directing Scots affairs 
by che humour of a few of their 
own miniſters, who (as ap- 
peared of late) had very much 
miſtaken the intereſt of Eng- 
land, in ſome directions they 
gave relating to the Scots af- 
fairs. That by theſe means 
Scotland was impoveriſhed, and 
rendered incapable of giving 
that joint-aſſiſtance againſt the 


Was 


common enemy, which other- 


wiſe they might, if they were 


allowed to manage their own 


trade and buſineſs to the beſt 
advantage. That theſe difficul- 
ties muſt certainly make the na- 
tion uneaſy in their preſent con- 
dition, and would certainly diſ- 
poſe them to lay hold on any 
opportunity of amending their 


condition, though to the ruin of 


their neighbours. 855 
The chancellor made an an- 


ſwer to this ſpeech, repreſenting 
the act as laying a ſcheme for a 
commonwealth, and tending to 


innovate the conſtitution of the 


monarchy. And then the mi- 
niſtry offered a ſtate of a vote 
for giving a firſt reading either 
to Mr. Fletcher's act, or to the 


act of ſubſidy. There were 


many of the country party, who 


had no mind to go to the full 


extent of Mr. Fletcher's act, but 


were withal reſolved to go upon 


the conſideration of overtures 


for the liberty of the nation. 
Theſe urged another ſtate of a 
vote, viz. * overtures for ſubſi- 


dies, or * overtures for li- 
© berty?” But the miniftry 
| prog the firſt ſtate of the vote. 
Upon which Mr, Fletcher al- 
ledged, That he had the ho- 
nour to offer an act for ſecuring 
the liberties of the nation againſt 


Engliſh influences. That it was 


1703. 


his opinion, that the condition 


of the nation was ſo far gone 
into ruin, that the proviſions in 
this act were abſolutely neceſſary 
for its relief. That he doubted 
not to make this appear by rea- 
ſons unanſwerable; but that he 
e 


und 
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found ſome people very ready 


to pervert the meaning of good 


defigns : and, leſt any ſuch bad 


handle ſhould be made of an 
overture, which he had fin- 


cerely defigned for the good of 


his country, he begged leave to 


withdraw his overture; ” add- 


ing, That he ſhould be very 
ready to gointo ſuch overtures as 
the wiſdom of the houſe ſhould 


judge moſt proper for the ho- 
nour and ſafety of the nation.“ 

Then the other ſtate of the vote 
was offered, overtures for li- 
| © berty,' or overtures for a 


ſubſidy. Here the miniſtry 
were at a loſs, for they knew, 


that overtures for Liberty would 


be carried; and, by Mr. Fletch- 
er's withdrawing his act, they 
were obliged to look out for 
another ſtate of a vote. This 


put them to a conſultation about 
the throne, durin 
the members called from all 
| ſides of the houſe for a vote upon 
the queſtion, as ſtated, Liberty, 
or Subſidy, and a great many 
warm expreſſions were thrown 
cout againſt the miniſtry from 
people of all ranks. After ſome 
time ſpent in this manner, du- 
ring which ſeveral uncertain 
and imperfect overtures of dif- 


which time 


fering ſtates of queſtions were 


made; the commiſſioners moved 
from the throne, That, if the 


houſe would agree to allow a firſt 
reading to the ſubſidy-act, he 


did promiſe, that it ſnould not 
be heard of for three enſuing 
ſeſſions.“ To this a member 
anſwered, That he believed, 
that thoſe about the throne did 


demand it with their ſwords 
in their hands.“ Whether or 


field 
twel 
field 

that 
not expect, that this oy ſet 5 
would ke in the houſe - Tho thoſ 
the import of it was plainly th; WM favo 

that the act for a Subſidy ſhoud WI 
get a firſt reading now; then Wl adhe 
the houſe ſhould have three ſhon Wl to | 


ſittings for the Liberties of the 
nation; and the fourth ſhoul4 
compleat the Subſidy : After 
which, the houſe was ſure to be 
adjourned : But, that he wy 
certain the houſe was better ac. 
quainted with the artifices of 
the miniſtry, than to be miſled 
by ſuch overtures.” Another 
member urged, *©* That it wa 
now plain, the nation was to 
expect no other return for their 
expence and toil, than to be 
put to the charge of a Subſidy, 
and to lay down their necks un- 
der the yoke of ſlavery, which WM « 
was prepared for them from WM liz; 
that throne.” A third member ore 
ſaid, ** That he infifted upon fo 
having a vote upon the queſtion, Wl the 
which had been put. That he ing 
found, that, as the liberties Ml ov; 
were ſuppreſſed, ſo the privile- s: 
ges of parliament were like to 
be torn from them; but that he n. 
would rather venture his lie WM x 
than it ſhould be ſo ; and ſhould | 
rather to © die a freeman, than m 
live a ſlwe.“ Some preſſed e 
for the vote, and particularly n 
the earl of Roxburgh, who add- Ml be 
ed, That, if there was 0 Ml 
other way of obtaining ſo natu- n 
ral and undeniable a privilege o 
of the parliament, * they would 


no the commiſſioner had infor- 
mation, that the houſe would 
a ig adhere 
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field were the firſt who had it, the number being limited to Anne. 
tweive. ES 1703. 


ſet matters right there. 


To ſuch a height did the diſorders in that kingdom riſe, 
that great ſkill and much ſecret practice ſeemed neceſſary to 
The averſion and jealouſy towards 


thoſe, who had been moſt active in the laſt reign, and the 
favour ſhewn to thoſe, who were in king James's intereſt, 


adhere to what they propoſed 


to be done, it 1s Certain, that 


the foot-guards were ordered to 
be in readineſs, and that, for 


ſeveral days before, a grand- 
guard was ſet upon the Nether- 


bow Port; and heutenant-gene- 


ral Ramſay was heard to ſay in 
his cups, That means would 


de found to make the parlia- 
How-. 


ment calm enough. 
ever, the commiſſioner, per- 
ceiving he ſhould be torn in 
pieces, if he withſtood the for- 
midable oppoſition he ſaw a- 
gainſt him, ordered the chan- 
cellor to acquaint the nouſe, 
that it was yielded the par- 


lament ſhould proceed upon 


orertures for liberty next ſeſ- 


hon,” Upon which aſſurance 


the members met the next morn- 


ing, in order to prepare an 


overture for their purpoſe, which 
was in ſubſtance as follows: 


That the elective members 


ſhould be choſen for every ſeat 
tt the Michaelmas head courts : 


That there ſhould be a parlia- 


ment held once in two years at 
leaſt ; That the ſhort adjourn- 


ments © de die in diem' ſhould 
the parliament 


be made by 
themſelves as in England, That 


no officer of the army, cuſtoms, 
or exciſe, or gratuitous pen- 
loner, ſhould fit as an elective 
If ſuch an act had 


member.“ | 
received the royal allent, the 
country-party had retolved in 
dying a ſupply ; but the com- 
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miſſioner was not inſtructed to 
pot age it at that rate; and, 

aving notice of what paſſed, 
he called for ſuch acts as he was 
impowered to paſs, and, having 


given the royal aſſent to them, 


made the following ſpeech to 


the parliament : 


My lords and gentlemen, 2 


We have now paſſed ſeveral 


N goon acts for our religion, li- 
C which, 1 
hope, will be acceptable to all 
© her majeſty's good ſubjects. 1 
* with you had alſo given the 


erty, and trade, 


A 


ſupplies neceſſary for the main- 
taining of her majeſty's forces, 
and preſerving the peace and 
ſafety of the kingdom, . But 


befides ſome queſtions and dif- 


probability, you can have no 


time to determine; and that 


withal, it is fit her majeſty 
ſhould have time to conſider 


been laid before her; and, 
that we may know her mind 
therein more perfectly, a ſhort 
receſs appears at preſent to be 
neceſſary, and that this parlia- 


time. 


ſince, I hope, this may yet be 
done in due time, and that 


ficulties are fallen, that, in all 


upon ſuch things, that have 


ment be adjourned for ſome 
And therefore I have 


ordered my lord chancellor to 
* adjourn this parliament until 


the 12th of October next.“ 
Which the lord chancellor did 
accordingly. | | 


had 


Anne. had an appearance of bringing matters out of an exceſs to z 
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temper; and it was much magnified by thoſe who intended 
to flatter the queen, or deſign to ruin her. Though the ſame 
meaſures were taken in England, yet there was leſs danger in 
following them there than in Scotland. Errors might be ſooner 
obſerved, and eaſier corrected, where perſons are in view, and 
are watched in all their motions; but this might prove fatal at 
a greater diſtance, where it was more eaſy to deny or pal. 
liate things, with greater aſſurance. The duke of Queenſ- 
berry's engroſſing all things to himſelf, increaſed the diſguſt 
at the credit he was in. He had begun a practice of drawing 
out the ſeſſions of parliament to an unuſual length; by which 
his appointments exhauſted ſo much of the revenue, that the 
_ reſt of the miniſters were not paid; which will always create 
_ diſcontent. He truſted entirely to a few perſons, and his 
conduct was liable to juſt exceptions. Some of thoſe, who 
had the greateſt credit with him, were believed to be engaged | 
in a foreign intereſt ; and his paſſing, or rather promoting the | 
act, which opened a correſpondence with France, was conſi- 
dered as a deſign to ſettle a commerce there; and, upon 
that, his fidelity or his capacity were much queſtioned, | 
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Fairs in Ireland. — Afßairs at ſea go 1M]. Graydons 


expedition to America. — A fleet ſent into the Mediter- 
ranean.— Inſurredtion of the Cevennois.— A reſolution 


to ſupport them. — Archduke of Auſtria declared king 
of Spain. — Complaints about the fleet. — Preparations 


for the campaign. — Death of the marquis of Blandford. 
Battle of Scardigen. —Elefor of Bavaria takes poſ- 


ſeſſion of Ratiſhon. —Bonne taken. —Tongeren taken by 


the French and abandoned. Battle of Eckenen.—Bat- 


tle of Spirebach. A war in Hungary.—The duke of 


Savoy comes into the grand alliance. —A treaty with 


the king of Portugal. ——T he great ſtorm. —The new 
king of Spain comes into England. Affairs of Poland. 


Abe ſecond ſeſſion of queen Anne's firſt parliament. — 


The bill againſt occaſional conformity revived, — A plot 
diſcovered. — Diſputes between the two houſes in adareſ- 


ſes to the queen. — Proceedings upon the plot. — The 


caſe of Ajtby and White, — I he queen gives the firſt 
fruits and tenths for the augmentation of ſmail livings, 


Inquiry into the fleet — A bil for examining the 
public accounts let fall Alt for recruits. — Seſſion 
ends with a ſpeech from the throne. — Proceedings af 


the convocation. 


to that government, becauſe he came after the earl of Ro- 
eſter, till it appeared, that he was in all things governed 


dy him ; and that he purſued the meaſures, which that earl 


had began to take, of raiſing new Civiſions in that kingdom; 


for before that time, the only diviſion in Ireland was that of 
Engliſh and Iriſh, Proteſtants and Papiſts. But now an 


aimoſity came to be railed there, as in n England, between 


Whig | 


HILST thi6ss were in this 3 in Seotlen t Affairs orf 
there were alſo high diſcontents in Ireland, occa- Ireland, 
Loned by the behaviour of he truſtees for forfeited dos 28 
The duke of Ormond was the better received, when he went e 


ſt, of 
pe. 
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oppoſe this all they could, and to proceed with temper an; 
moderation. The parliament was opened at Dublin, on th- 
21ſt of September, with a ſpeech by the duke to both hoy. 
ſes, importing, That it were to be wiſhed, they were in: 


condition to provide for ſuch fortifications, as would mug 


conduce to the ſafety of the kingdom, and particularly a 
Limerick, and for building the barracks ; but that, which 
her majeſty expected from the commons at that time, wy 
only, that the public debts be diſcharged, and the rey. 
nue made equal to the expence of the government; which 
was much increaſed by the charge of the barracks ; and 


country, that they ought not to be neglected.” He aſſurel 


both houſes, © That ſince the queen had done him the bo. 


nour to place him in that ſtation, as his duty and gratitude 
obliged him to ſerve her majeſty with the utmoſt diligence 
and fidelity; ſo his inclination and intereſt, and the exam- 
ples of his anceſtors, were indiſpenſible obligations upon 
him to improve every opportunity, to the advantage and 
proſperity of this his native country: And that, ſince he 
had no other deſign, than what they all aimed at, the 
queen's ſervice, and the good of their country, he only - 
commended to them, that they might unite and agree in 
the ſame meaſures, and purſue them with wiſdom and tem- 
per.“ The commons being returned to their houſe, made 


choice of Allen Brodrick, the queen's ſollicitor-general, to 
be their ſpeaker. The firſt thing both houſes went upon wa 


the framing addreſſes, both to the queen and the lord-lieute- 


nant, which carried the compliments to the duke of Ormon! 


ſo far, as if no other perſon, beſides himſelf, could have given 


them the ſettlement they expected from his government. 


| The truſtees of the forfeited eſtates had raiſed a ſcandal upon 
the Iriſh nation, as if they deſigned to ſet up an indepet- 


AA A 


dence upon England; fo that the commons, in their addr 


to the queen, ſaid, They could not, but with the deepet 
concern, take notice to her majeſty, that her enemies, If 


many groundleſs and malicious calumnies, had miſrepre- 
ſented them; the ſad and ſevere effects whereof they to- 
ſenſibly felt; and eſpecially, as if they thought themſelves 
or defired to be, independent of the crown of England. 
That therefore, to vindicate themſelves from ſuch foul 2nd 
unworthy aſperſions, they declared and acknowledged, thi 
the kingdom of Ireland was annexed and united to the in. 


© perial crown of England.“ The commons, on all oct 


+4: ma 


they were found ſo uſeful, and ſo great an eaſe to the 
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lions, expreſſed their hatred of the truſtees, and of their pro- Anne. 


ceedings ; yet they would not preſume to meddle with any 
thing they had done, purſuant to the act that had paſſed in 


England, inveſting the truſt in them. Accordingly, on the 
25th of September, they reſolved, that all the Proteſtant 


freeholders of that kingdom had been falſely and maliciouſly 
miſrepreſented, traduced, and abuſed, in a repreſentation of 
them made in a book, intitled, © The report of the com- 
« miſioners, appointed to inquire into the Iriſh forfeitures ;* 
in which were theſe words: * And indeed it does appear, 


© © that the freeholders of this kingdom, through length of 
« time, and by contracting new friendſhips with the Iriſh, 


« or by interpurchaſing with one another, but chiefly 


« through a general diſlike of the diſpoſitions of the for- 


« feitures, are ſcarce willing to find any perſon guilty of the 
&« late rebellion, even upon full evidence.” And it appear- 
ing to the houſe that Francis Anneſly, member of it, and 


John Trenchard, Henry Lanford, and James Hamilton, 
were authors of that book; it was reſolved that they had 
ſcandalouſly and maliciouſly repreſented and traduced the 


Proteſtant freeholders of that kingdom, and endeavourcd to 


create a miſunderſtanding and jealouſy between the people of 
England and the Proteſtants of that kingdom. Upon which 


1703. 


Anneſly was expelled the houſe, with this particular mark 


of diſgrace, that no warrant ſhould be iſſued this ſeſſion to 
elect a new member for Down-patrick in his room. Hamil- 
ton being dead, no queſtion was put about him; and T ren- 


chard was got ſafe into England. 1 


The truſtees haſtily finiſhed their affairs before the meet- 
ing of this parliament; and ſome London merchants un- 


derſtanding there were good pennyworths to be had, ſent 
agents over to Dublin, to purchaſe, in a lump, what was 


left unſold. To do it as a corporation, they examined the 


powers in the charters of ſeveral companies in London, that 


they might purchaſe under one, by which the company was 
Impowered to buy lands without ſtint, or, at leaſt, a very 
large one; ſuch was the charter to the Sword-Blade com- 


pany, erected and incorporated to ſet up that manufacture in 
Cumberland, or one of the neighbouring counties, for the 


uſe of the army, on the breaking out of the firſt confederate 
war. They were enabled to purchaſe lands, to build mills 


upon the rivers, and to provide for the reception and enter- 


tainment of a great number of manufacturers from Germany; 


which not turning to account, the Sword-Cutlers {old their 
3 ) 7 ; | x 3 
charter to thoſe London merchants, who purchaſcd about 


tWent y 
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Anne. twenty thouſand pounds a year of the forfeited eſtates, and ſome 
1703. of the beſt of thoſe eſtates, for a ſum not much greater than i 
Vas ſaid the grantees, or thoſe that held of them, offered, with. 
out putting the public to a penny charge: and theſe mer. 
chants, by the ſtile of The governor and company fax 
making Sword-blades in England,” prayed, * That head 
of a bill might be brought in, for enabling them to take 
. © conveyances of lands in Ireland.“ But the parliament wer 
ſo little diſpoſed to guaranty the bargains of the truſtees, thx 
their petition was ordered to lie upon the table; and there 
lay with others that had no better ſucceſs (a). 
The commons expelled Mr. John Afgill (who was at the 
ſame time member of the houſe of commons in England) 
for a ſtrange book he had publiſhed, to prove out of Sci. 
ture, that a true Chriſtian ought to have ſo great a ſtock of 
faith, as to be tranſlated to heaven without dying. He had, 4 
as agent to the forementioned Sword-blade company, offered WM bad 
to lend money to the public in Ireland, at fix per cent. on Ml n 
condition the parliament would pafs an act to confirm their ny 
purchaſe of the forfeited eſtates ; but the company diſownei I ©. 
him in that offer, and being ſummoned to appear before the * 
houſe, to anſwer for his prevaricating with them, he pleaded I cee 
his privilege as a member of parliament in England. Be. opii 
ſides his expulſion, he was voted incapable of ever fitting in ¶ cou 
any parliament in Ireland. ) oe ple Ole 
Ihe commons purſued the truſtees of the forfeited eftates et 
ſtill farther, For, in a repreſentation of the ſtate and prie- tac 
vances of the nation, which they agreed to offer to the MW. 5 
queen, they begin with complaining, 4+ That whereas ber 
„ majeſty's royal predeceſſors, of bleſſed memory, had al- för 
„Ways had the glory of being kings and queens of a free ¶ auf 
« people, diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of Europe by the em the: 
cc nent privilege of being governed by their own laws, and ep. 
of enjoying their liberties under the dominion of a fove- e 
ce rcign prince, according to the moſt equal and juſt model wh 
« of government, that ever was framed; yet the conſtitution 
of that kingdom of Ireland had been of late greatly ſhaken, 
the lives, liberties, and eſtates of the ſubjects thereof be- rer 
ing called in queſtion, and tried in a manner unknown to hae 
their anceſtors. That when they conſidered the charge, ¶ aut 
« which the ſubjects of that kingdom had been unnecellarily I int 


| (a) The Sword-blade com- who had them cheap enough u 
pany fold their eſtates after- have made a quick and a good uf 
warde to Mr. John Edward, market. Oldmix, II. 308. 
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« put to by the late truſtees for the forfeited eſtates, in de- 
« fending ſuch their juſt rights and titles, as had, after many 
« and expenſive delays, been allowed by the ſaid truſtees, 
« had excceded in ny the current caſh of that kingdom 
« they had but too great reaſon to believe, that this had 
« been principally occaſioned through falſe and malicious 


« reports and miſrepreſentations made of the Proteſtants of 


« that kingdom, by deſigning and ill-meaning men, in or- 
« der to create a miſunderſtanding between England and 


Ireland, and to promote beneficial employments for them- 


« ſelves” (b). | | 


b) The reſt of the repreſen- 
tation was as follows: 


aſſure them, that nothing of 
that kind had made any im- 


prejudice, yet they were very 
ſenſible, that that nation had ex- 
ceedingly ſuffered thereby in the 
opinion of England. That they 


grief of heart, refle& upon the 
great decay and loſs of their 
trade. That the kingdom be- 


and themſelves hindered from 
earning their liveliheod, and 
from maintaining their own ma- 
zufactories, their poor were 
thereby become very numerous, 
epecially the induſtrious Pro- 
teltants, who, in a country, 
wherein the number and power 
of the Papiſts is very formidable, 
ought, as they humbly con- 
ceived, to be encouraged. That 


very many Proteſtant families 


had been conſtrained to remove 
gut of that kingdom, as well 


into Scotland, as to the domi- 


nions of foreign princes and 


lates, That their foreign trade 


and its returns, were under ſuch 
tfiftions and diſcouragements, 


« For, although her majeſty 
had been graciouſly pleaſed to 


preſſion on her majeſty to their 


could not, without the greateſt 


ing almoſt exhauſted of its caſh, 


'The 


as now to become in a manner 
unprofitable, altho* that king- 


dom had of late, by its blood 
and treaſure, contributed to ſave 


the Plantation-trade to the peo- 


ple of England. That the want 


of holding frequent parliaments 
in lrelan 


had been a 
couragement 


eat en- 
to evil-minded 


men, who intended nothing but 


their own gain, though accom- 
panied with the ruin and op- 
preſſion of her majeſty's good 
ſubjects. That many civil of- 


ficers were arrived at ſuch a 
pitch of corruption, through 


hopes of impunity, as was al- 
moſt inſupportable, thereby get- 
ting vaſt eſtates in a ſhort time, 


in a poor country; That others 


in conſiderable employments, 


dwelt and reſided for the moſt 
58 out of the kingdom, there- 

y neglecting the perſonal at- 
tendance on their duty, whilſt, 


in the mean time, their offices 


(which in effect were made mere 


dine Cures) were but indiffe- 


rently executed, to the preat 


detriment of her majeſty's good 
ſubjects, and the great failure of 
juſtice; ſo that they were fully 
convinced that nothing but ſre- 
quent parliaments, with per- 


mitſion for them to fit, and do 


the buſineſs of the nauion, could 


prevent 
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The commons offered the neceſſary ſupplies, and granted 
150,000]. to make good the deficiency of the neceſſary 


— branches of the eſtabliſhment, for the ſupport of the govern. 


ment for two years, ending at Michaelmas 1735. But, 
though the commons granted the ſupplies, they took excey. 
tions to the accounts that were laid before them, and obſerved 


| ſome errors in them. This begot an uneaſineſs in the duke 


_ preſentation had been charged as a debt upon the nation, 


of Ormond ; for, though he was generous, and above al 
ſordid practices, yet, being a man of pleaſure, he was much 


in the power of thoſe who acted under him, and whoſe inte. 


grity was not ſo clear. A committee having been appointed | 
to inſpect the public accounts, they had the thanks of the 


houſe, for ſaving the kingdom 103,3681. which by miſte. 


and were ordered to examine what perſons were concerned 
in repreſenting ſuch a ſum, over and above the funds granted 


prevent, or reform ſo great and 


notorious abuſes. That they of- 


fered to her majeſty's princely 


conſideration this their moſthum- 


ble repreſentation, with hearts 


full of a ſenſe of their miſerable 
l condition, yet ſu ported with 


the hopes they had from the au- 


ſpicious reign of her moſt ſacred 


majeſty; not doubting her ma- 


jeſty's care and protection of 


them. For it was from her ma- 


jeſty's gracious interpoſition a- 
lone in their favour, that they 


propoſed to themſelves relief 


from theſe their manifold groans 
and misfortunes. And that they 
could not deſpair of her good- 


neſs extended towards them in 


ſuch a prudent and gracious 


manner, as might afford them 
relief according to the exigen- 
cies of their condition, by re- 
ſtoring them to a full enjoyment 
of their conſtitution, or by pro- 


moting a more firm and ſtrict 
union with her majeſty's ſubjects 
of England; which would be 
to the advantage of that king- 


dom, nothing being a more cer- 


tain truth, than that whatever 


riches Ireland can acquire, muſt 
at laſt neceſſarily center in the 


ſeat of the government.” Con- 


cluding with theſe wiſhes, © May 
the choiceſt bleſſings of the great 
creator and preſerver of all 
things conſtantly attend your 


moſt ſacied majeſty ; May you | 
long continue to be the choice 


blefling of your people, and the 
aſſerter of the liberties of Eu- 


rope: And may we, your poor 


ſubjects of Ireland, be an emi- 
nent inſtance of your majeſiy's 


having a juſt right to that moſt | 


glorious title, that we may 


heartily join with the ret of 


mankind in proclaiming, that 
your moſt excellent majeſty is 
not only the greateſt, but the 
beſt and juſteit princeſs that 


ever reigned.” 


On the 25th of October, Mr. 
Southwell, ſecretary of ſtate, 
acquainted the houſe of com- 
mons, That their repreſenta- 
tion was a matter of the high- 


eſt conſequence ; and that his 
grace would take ſuch care of 
it as might moſt conduce to the 


ſervice of the nation. 


by 
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The commons likewiſe voted ſeveral penſions, amounting to 
above 17,0001. a year, to be unneceſſary branches of the 
eſtabliſhment, and voted a proviſion for all the half-pay offi- 
cers (a). They enacted the ſucceſſion of the crown to fol- 
low the pattern ſet them by England, in every particular, 


making it high-treaſon in Ireland, by word or writing, to 


impeach the ſueceſñon, as limited by ſeveral acts. But the 


great deſign of the commons was, to break the power of 


opery, and the intereſt that the heads of the Iriſh families 
had among them. To this end they paſſed an act to prevent 
the growth of Popery ; and, to make it the more ſolemn, 
the ſpeaker, attended by the houſe of commons, preſented a 


bill, on the 23d of November, to the lord-lieutenant, and 


made a ſpeech on the occaſion to the following effect: 
* That they looked on this bill to be of ſuch importance to 
« their future well-being, that they had begged leave to 
« attend his grace in a body with it, and not ſend it, as 
« in caſes of leſs weight is uſual, by particular members. 
« That the oppoſition conſtantly made in England by the 


« Papiſts of Ireland, againſt whatever might tend to the 
« ſecurity of her majeſty's Proteſtant ſubjects, induced the 


« commons to lay theſe heads of a bill in this ſolemn manner 
« before his grace. That they thought it now more par- 


« ticularly neceſſary, being well informed, and fully con- 
« vinced, that great ſums of money had been lately raiſed 


© among them, to oppoſe the paſſing a bill of this nature in 


England; yet they doubted not, but the weight of the 


« thing, and the juſtice of their deſires, would be fo effec- 


6 tually laid before her majeſty by his grace, that all ob- 


« ſtacles would be ſurmounted, and an opportunity given 


| (a) The firſt penſion taken off 


was 12001. a year to the Pref- 
byterian miniſters of Ulſtergran- 
ted by patent from king Charles 


II. for their loyalty and good 


ſervices to the crown. Amon 
the reſt was a penſion of e 
to the counteſs of Dorcheſter, 
king James the ſecond's miſtreſs; 
another of 1600 l. during the 


liſe of the earl of Rocheſter, to 


George Rodney Bridges; to the 


duke of St. Albans, one of 
| | af 9% 


© VOL. XV. 


800 l. and to the lord St. Al- 


bans another of 1642 l. moſt of 
the others had been granted to 


Papiſts, probably in conſide- 


ration of ſome demands upon 


the grants of their eſtates. A- 


mong the penſions was reckoned 
that of the half-pay officers of 
238141. who were to be other- 
wiſe provided for. The whole 


of the penſions, voted unneceſ- 


ſary, amounted to juſt 17,6344. 


os. Odd. a year, 


them 
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FH 
ec them of aſſenting to the paſſing into a law, what the 
e conceived would be the greateſt ſecurity to the Proteſtant 
cc religion and intereſt there“ (b). 

This © bill to prevent the growth of Popery,” was ſome. 
what like that, which had paſſed in England three years 
before *, but with ſome more effectual clauſes, for the want 
of which no advantage had been received in England from 
that act. The main difference was that, which made it lock 
leſs invidious, and yet was more effectual for breaking the 


dependence on the heads of families: For it was provided, 
that all eſtates ſnould be equally divided among the children 


That they had alſo framed and they had been induced to be- 
agreed to heads of a © bill for * lieve they ſhould have on their 


to, and care of, her diſtreſſed 
people of that kingdom, that 


they had framed an humble 
© addreſs to her majeſty, and 


of Papiſts, notwithſtanding any ſettlements to the contrary, 


_ unleſs the perſons, on whom they were ſettled, qualified 


themſelves by taking the oaths, and coming to the commu. 
nion of the Church. This ſeemed to carry no hardſhip to 
the family in general, and yet gave hopes of weakening that 


_ Intereſt ſo conſiderably, that the bill was thus ſolemnly offered | 
to the duke of Ormond. Accordingly it was ſent over to 


England warmly recommended by him; but it was as warm- 


ly oppoſed by thoſe, who had a mind to have a ſhare of the 
preſents, that were ready to be made by the Papiſts, who 


Had raiſed a conſiderable ſum for that Purpoſe, The pre- 
tence for oppoſing it was, that, while the queen was ſo 
Ee 1 . deeply 


(b) At the ſame time was ; gracioully to interpoſe in thei; 
preſented alſo a bill, to encou- * favour with the gre” of 
rage the linen- manufacture, with England, that ſuch freedom 
an addreſs to the queen: Upon might be allowed them, as 
which bill the ſpeaker added, one of the encouragements 


*« the improvement of the linen. * going into the linen trade, by 
6% manufacture,” which they the addreſs of the lords and 
* conceived might in time become commons of England.” Which 
© uſeful to that kingdom, if li- addreſs they prayed his grace 


© berty ſhould be given them to to lay before her majeſty. 


* tranſport the linen-manufac- Thereupon the Iord-lieutenant 
© tures thereof directly to the aflured them, That he would 


© Plantations, but would other- take care to tranſmit theſe two 


£ wiſe be deſtructive to the ſame. bills, which were ſo much for 
© 'That, to obtain ſuch liberty, the intereſt of the nation, and 
recommend them in the moſt 
effectual manner, according 
© relied on her great goodneſs. 
was in his power to prevent 


the growth of Popery.' 


„„ a6. 6:6 


* her majeſty would be pleated ; 
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OF ENGLAND. 631 
deeply engaged with the emperor, and was interceding for Anne, 
favour to the Proteſtants in his dominions, it ſeemed not 1703. 
ſeaſonable, and was ſcarce decent, to paſs ſo ſevere a law 
againſt thoſe of his religion. This pretence had the leſs 
ſtrength, fince it was very evident, that all the Iriſh Papiſts 
were in the French intereſt, and therefore there was no rea- 
ſon to apprehend, that the emperor would be much con- 
cerned for them. The parliament of England was fitting 
when this bill came over, and people were very intent upon 
the iſſue of it, ſo that the miniſtry Judged it was not ſafe to 
deny it ; but a clauſe was added, which they hoped would 


hinder its being accepted in Ireland. The matter was car- 
: ried fo ſecretly, that it was known to none but thoſe who 
were at the council, till the news of it came from Ireland 
upon its being ſent thither. The clauſe was to this purpoſe, 
That none in Ireland ſhould be capable of any employment, 
; or of being in the magittracy in any city, who did not qua- 
; lify themſelves by receiving the ſacrament according to the 
: teſt-a&t paſſed in England; which before this time had never 
) been offered to the Iriſh nation. It was koped, that, on ac- 
. count of this clauſe, thoſe in Ireland who promoted it moſt, 
5 would now be the leſs fond of it, when they found it thus 
clogged. The greateſt part of Ulſter was poſſeſſed by the 
Scots, who adhered ſtiffly to their firſt education in Scot- 
: and: and they were ſo united in that way, that it was be- 
F lieved they could not find a ſufficient number of men, who 
would qualify themſelves, purſuant to this clauſe, to maintain 
s the order and juſtice of the country. Yet, upon this occa- 
O lion, the Triſh parliament proceeded with great caution and 
. wiſdom: They reckoned, that this act, ſo far as it related to 
8 Papiſts, would have a certain and great effect for their com- 
/ mon ſecarity ; and that, when it was once paſſed, it would 
never be repealed ; whereas, if great inconveniencies did 
f ariſe to the Proteſtant Diſſenters upon this new clauſe, it 
7 would be an eaſier thing to obtain a repeal of it in a ſubſe- 
it quent parliament, either of England or Ireland. The act 
d was therefore paſſed, and thoſe who thought they had ma- 
0 naged the matter with a maſter- piece of cunning, were out- 
/ witted by an Iriſh parliament. However, this artifice, and | 
q ſome other things in the duke of Ormond's conduct, put 
, them into ſuch an ill humour, that the ſupply was clogged 
4 and leſſened by many clauſes e,, ni 
N On the 26th of November, the Iriſh houſe of commons 


Voted a book, printed and publithed by Brocas and Maloane, 
intitled, „The Memoirs of the late king James 11, &c. ſe- 
8 — TE. pon ditious, 
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Anne. ditious, and ordered it to be burnt by the hands of the com- 


mon hangman ; and Brocas the printer, Maloane the book. 
ſeller, and one Euſtace (who brought theſe Memoirs from 
England, and gave them to Maloane to print) to be proſe. | 
cuted. It is remarkable, that, when the motion was made 
for burning the book, and proſecuting the printer, a member 
repreſented the great danger the Proteſtants were in, in ſome 
parts of Ireland, particularly in the county of Limerick, 
where the Iriſh were beginning to form themſelves into bo- 
dies, and to plunder the Proteſtants of their arm's and mo. 
ney ; adding, that the diſaffected there, held a correſpon- 
dence with thoſe in England, and were not out of hopes of | 
reſtoring the pretended prince of Wales. Whereupon the 
| houſe reſolved, © That it appeared to them, that the Papiſts 
in that kingdom ſtill retained hopes of the coming in of the 
__ © perſon, who went by the name of the prince of Wales, in 
the life-time of the late king James, and now by the name | 
of James III.” But the ſame day Mr. ſecretary Southwell, 
by command of the lord lieutenant, acquainted the houſe, 
that it was his grace's pleaſure, that they ſhould adjourn till 
the rith of January following, which was according] 
done (c). By this ſudden adjournment, when the book 
was exerting itſelf with great zeal againſt Popery, the ſeſſion 
ended in ſo much heat, that it was thought the parliament 
would meet no more, if the duke of Ormond (who was ſe— 
verely reflected upon) was continued in the government. 
Thus the perts of the government that were thought the 
moſt eaſily managed, Scotland and Ireland, had of late been 
put into to much diforder, that it might prove no eaſy work 
to ſet them again in order: The government was every 
where going, as it were, out of joint: Its nerves and 
ſtrength ſeemed to be much flackened: The truſting anc. em- 
ploying, not only violent Tories, but even known Jacobites, 
as it brought a weakneſs on the management, fo it raiſed a 
_ jealouly, that could not be eaſily cured. Stories were con— 
_ hdently vented, and by ſome eaſily believed, that the queen 


A „ 0 


(c) Beſides the act mentioned, piſh prieſts coming into the 
I. AR for an additional ex- 4. Act for ſecuring the liber- 
ciſe on beer, ale, and other li- ty of the ſubject, and for pre- 
V vention of impriſonment beyond 
2. Act for encouraging the the ſeas. 7 
importation of iron, and pipe- 5. AR for naturalizing all 
ſtaves. %% Proteſlant ſtrangers. 

3. Act to prevent Popim . 55 1 
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was convinced of the wrong done her pretended brother, and Anite. 
that ſhe was willing to put affairs in the hands of perſons, 1703. 
who favoured his ſucceſſion : It was alſo obſerved, that our ——— 
court kept too cold civilities with the houſe of Hanover, 
and did nothing that was tender or cordial looking that way : 

Nor were any employed, who had expreſſed a particular zeal 

for their intereſts. Theſe things gave great jealouſy : All 

that was ſaid in excuſe for truſting ſuch perſons, was, that it 

was fit once to try if good uſage could ſoften them, and bring 
them entirely into the queen's intereſts : And aſſurances were 

given, that, if, upon a trial, the effect hoped for did not 

follow, they ſhould be again diſmiſſed. 5 | 

It is time now to turn to the operations of the war. The Affairs at ſea 

affairs at ſea this year were ill deſigned, and worſe executed. Barnet. 
The making prince George our lord high-admiral proved, in 
many inſtances, very unhappy to the nation : Men of bad 

defigns impoſed on him, he underſtood thoſe matters very 

little, and they ſheltered themſelves under his name, to 

which a great ſubmiſſion was paid; but the complaints roſe 
the higher for that : Our main fleet was ready to go out in 

May, but the Dutch fleet was not yet come over; ſo Rooke 

was ſent out, to alarm the coaſt of France; he lingered long 

in port, pretending ill health; upon that Churchill was ſent 
to command the fleet; but Rooke's health returned happily 

for him, or he thought fit to lay aſide that pretence, and 

went to ſea, where he continued a month; but in ſuch a 

Ration, as if his defign had been to keep far from meeting 
the French fleet, which ſailed out at that time; and to do 

the enemy no harm, not ſo much as to diſturb their quiet, 

by coming near their coaſt : At Jaſt he returned, without 

baving attempted any thing 

In March 1702-3, vice-admiral Graydon, a man brutal Grydon's 
in his way, and not well affected to the preſent ſtate of af- 22 . 
fairs, was ſent to the Weſt-Indies with a ſquadron of men indess. 
of war, conſiſting of the Reſolution, the Montague, Non- Burner: 
ſuch, and Blackwall, and ſeveral tranſports, with brigadier Burchet. 
Columbine's regiment, ſome ſtore-ſhips and merchant- men. 
The defign was, to gather all the forces that were ſcattered 
throughout the plantations, and with that ſtrength, to take 
Placentia, and drive the French out of the Newfoundland 
trace, But the ſecret of this was fo ill kept, that it was 
commonly talked of before he failed; and the French had 
timely notice of it, and ſent a greater force to defend the 
place, than he could bring together to attack it. He ſet fail 
trom Plymouth on the 13th of March, and, five days after, 


an. 
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Anne. met with four French men of war under monſieur du Caſte, 


1703. ſailing towards Breſt, and viſibly foul, and in no condition 


to make any reſiſtance... Captain Cleland, who commanded 
the Mountague, engaged the ſternmoſt for ſome time ; but, 
upon his firſt firing, the vice-admiral made a ſignal to call 
him off, being under orders not to loſe any time in this 

« paſlage, by chacing or ſpeaking with any ſhips whatſoever, 
the contrary winds having kept them in Plymouth much 

© longer than was intended, and the ſervice, upon which 

| © he was bound, very much required his preſence, and the 
© regiment, that was with him.“ Upon this the French 
men of war got ſafe into Breſt, They were afterwards 


known to be monſieur du Caſſe's ſquadron, which had eſcaped 


Bembow about ſeven months before, and was now bringing 
treaſure home from Carthagena, and other parts of the Weſt 
Indies, reported to be four millions of pieces of eight. But 
though by this means a rich booty was Joſt, yet ſo careful 
was the prince of Denmark's council to excuſe every thing 
done by a man of war of their own party, that they ordered 
an advertiſement to be inſerted in the Gazette, to juſtify 
Graydon; in which it was declared, that, in purſuance of 
his orders, he had not engaged the French ſquadron. The 


orders were indeed ſtrangely given; but the admirals had 


never thought themſelves fo limited by them, but that, upon 


grcat occaſions, they might ſtretch beyond their private in- 


ſtructions, eſpecially where the advantage was viſible, as it 


Was in this caſe ; for, ſince they were out of the way of new 
orders, and new occafions might happen, which could not be 


known when their orders were given, the nature of the ſer- 


vice ſeemed to give them a greater liberty, than was fit ta be 


allowed in the land- ſervice. When the vice-admiral came 
to the Plantations, he acted in ſo ſavage a manner, as if he 
had been ſent rather to terrify than to protect them. Wien 


he had drawn the forces together, that were in the Planta- 


tions, he went to attack Placentia; but he found it ſo well 


defended, that he did not think fit ſo much as to make any | 


attempt upon it. Thus this expedition ended very inglo- 
_  rioufly, and many complaints of Graydon's conduct were 
„ ſent after him. 95 p . 

A fleet ſent 

5 8 ſend a ſtrong fleet into the Mediterranean. This fleet was 


| Hiſt. of Not ready till the end of June, and the arders were to come 


\ Europe, cout of the Streights by the end of September. Every thing 


Burnet, 
gs that nothing ſhould be done by it, beſides the convoying our 


merchant ſhips, which did not require the fourth par 1 


After Sir George Rooke's fruitleſs cruize, it was reſolved 


__ was ſo ill laid in this expedition, as if it had been intended 
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ſuch a force. Sir Cloudeſly Shovel was to command, who, Anne. 


when he ſaw his inſtructions, repreſented to the miniſtry, 
that nothing could be expected from this voyage, However, 
he was ordered to go, and he obeyed his orders. He failed 


from St. Helen's, the iſt of July, with a fleet of thirty-five 


him, the vice-admirals Fairborne * and Lake +, and rear- * Ns the 


Engliſh, and ſeventeen Dutch men of war. He had under 


1703. 


admiral Bing | The Dutch were commanded by admiral] + Of the 


Allemonde, with two other flags. They had a great num- 


ber of merchant-ſhips of both nations under their convoy, | "a the 


The fleet appearing off Liſbon Rock, the 24th of July, 
diſpelled the fears of the Portugueſe, of being inſulted by a 
French ſquadron. Sir Cloudeſly Shovel ſent Sir Stafford 


Fairborne to Liſbon, with compliments to the king and 
queen-dowager of England, by whom he was received 
with great marks of reſpect and eſteem. After the fleet got 
through the Streights, on the 12th of Auguſt, and water 
began to be wanted, the admiral having ſtretched over from 
Cape de Gat to Cape Hone, in Barbary, ſent a boat with a 


flag of truce, to acquaint the Moors with his deſign of wa- 


tering there; but they anſwered his meſſage with a muſket- 
ſhot, killed one of the boat's crew, and mortally wounded 
the lieutenant of the Tartar, who commanded the boat, 
and died two days after. The want of water daily in- 


creaſing, it was reſolved in a council of war to put into Al- 
tea, on the coaſt of Valentia, in Spain. The Eagle, com- 


manded by the lord A ibald Hamilton, and the Hampton- 
| Court, were ſent befor. : But the governor fired upon them 


with two guns planted on a tower, which however were ſoon 
uſmounted by theſe two men of war. In the mean time, 
the whole flect came in fight of the place, on the 31ſt of 


Auguſt, and the Flamburgh was ſent cloſe to the ſhore to 


cover the deſcent of the regiments of marines, who, to the 


number of two thouſand five hundred men, landed under 
brigadier Seymour without any manner of confuſton, and 
were drawn up in order upon the ſhore, before half the fleet. | 


was come to their anchors. Theſe land- forces formed a 


camp near the place, and a meſſage was ſent to the governor, 


that they did not come as enemies, but friends; to which he 
anſwered, That he had a great eſteem for the Engliſh ; 


but, however, he was ſorry he was not in à condition to 


* oppoſe their landing: That he would write to the viceroy 


of Valentia, and if his orders were ſuch, the admiral mult 

not take it ill, if he ſhould fire upon his men.“ At the 

lame time the admirals Shovel and Allemonde cauſed in their 
5 FT of os names 


red. 
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d to the good ſubjects of Spain, but to protect ſuch of them, 


N A a a. a 


This Manifeſto had no other effect but that the Spaniards, 


THE HISTORY 
names a ſhort manifeſto to be publiſhed and diſperſed amon 
the Spaniards, containing in ſubſtance, * That, purtuant t, 
the orders of her majeſty of Great-Britain and the States. 
General, they did not deſign to give the leaſt diſturbance 


who, remembering their ancient obligations to the houſe gf 
Auſtria, ſhould ſwear allegiance to their lawful monarch, 
the archduke Charles, and endeavour to throw off the yoke 
of France. And, as they would give their aſſiſtance ty 
thoſe of the Spaniſh nation, that ſhould regard their duy 
and true intereſt, ſo they ſhould deſtroy the perſons, houſes 
© and goods of ſuch, as ſhould oppoſe the efforts which 
© ſhould be made for the deliverance of that valiant and glo- 
© rious nation from the tyranny and oppreſſion of France. 


ſeeing no injury was offered them, brought plenty of all re. 
freſhments and proviſions, for which they were paid in ready 


money. They profeſſed a great hatred to the French, ap- the 


peared very well diſpoſed to the houſe of Auſtria, and drank me 


to the proſperity of the archduke. The fleet being watered, Uf 
failed on the 3d of September for Leghorn, where they ar- tw 
rived on the 19th, Ten days before, captain Jumper, with thi 
the Lenox, Ipſwich, Hampſhire, and Dover, ſailed off For- ha 


tion in F rance, it will! be proper to inſert here a brief ac- 
Count of that affair. 3 8 | 
Inſurrection 

on the Ce- 


vennois. 


Hiſt. of Eur. 


| Cavalier's 
Memoirs, 


danger, to which they expoſed themſelves, had conſtantly 
pPlreached amongſt them. Their numbers, and the advan- 
tageous ſituation of their country, giying the court of France 
more jealouſy than of all the other Proteltants in the king- 


any of the reſt, and, by continual vexations, to put it out 


tainous country in the ſouth part of Languedoc in France, 


the yoke of Popery, and returned to their former faith, by 


montera, with the Turkey fleet under his convoy, As one bi 
deſign of this expedition was to endeavour to give ſome relief hc 
to the Cevennois, who, the laſt year, had raiſed an infurrec- tc 


The Cevennois, or inhabitants of the Cevennes, a moun- 
were moſtly of the reformed religion, before the general per- 
ſecution jn the year 1685, to the violence of which they 
were obliged to yield; but moſt of them had ſince thrown off 


means of ſome zealous miniſters; who, notwithſtanding the 


dom, care was taken to curb and oppoſe them more than 


of their power to recover their liberty. Monſieur de Baſvile, | 
intendant of Languedoc, and count Broglio, commander ot 

the troops in that province, left no means untried to ruin 
them, by their extortions and military executions, The Pro- 


teſtant? 
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teſtants aſſembling often in the woods to perform their reli- Anne. 
ious exerciſes, thoſe two perſecutors poſted troops in ſeveral 1703. 


places, with orders to fire upon all ſuch as they ſhould find 
in thoſe aſſemblies, and to burn the houſes of thoſe whom 
they could not ſeize. By this means a great part of the Ce- 
vennois was entirely ruined, and whole villages laid waſte, 
The Abbot of Cheilat, ſub-delegate of the intendant Boſvile, 
was likewiſe very ſevere againſt thoſe, who attempted to 
eſcape out of the kingdom for religion, having invented a 
rack to torment them, which was a beam flit in two with 
vices at cach end. Every morning he uſed to ſend for his 


priſoners, in order to examine them; and, if they refuſed to 
confeſs what he deſired, he cauſed thefr legs to be put into 


the ſlit of the beam, and ſqueezed them till their bones 
cracked, and tied their toes with ſtrings, and turned them 
with wheels till they were out of joint. But monſieur Eſprit, 


one of the preachers among the Proteſtants, having heard of 


theſe cruelties, marched at the head of about ſixty young 


men to the abbot's houſe, and demanded the priſoners. 

Upon his ordering the guard to fire upon them, by which 
two of them were killed, and others wounded, they forced 
the guard, broke open the priſon, releaſed the priſoners, and, 


having wounded the abbot in the thigh, as he was making 


his eſcape. out at a window, allowed him a quarter of an 


hour to prepare for death, then ſhot him dead, and ſet fire 
to his houſe. This done, they formed a deſign of greater 


importance, and going through the towns and villages, bran- 


diſhing their ſwords cried out, Liberty, Liberty; and, in 
na little time, drew a great many other young men after 


them, and formed a body of three or four hundred. The 


intendant being informed of what had happened to the abbot 
of Cheilat, immediately ſent orders for the ſeizing the rioters ; 
but the troops that were commanded upon that ſervice meet- 
ing with oppoſition, the intendant thought this a favourable _ 


opportunity to inrich himtel;, by converting to his own uſethe 


pay of the troops, ard quartering them at diſcretion upon the 
villages where the murder had been committed; and, to 


carry on this ſcheme for his own profit the longer, he neglected 
to acquaint the French court with this inſurrection. The 


malecontents, having by this means gained time to ſtrengthen 


themſelves, increſed to the number of two thouſand, who 


divided themſelves into four bodies, and became ſo formida- 


ble, that they began to make excurſions into the plain, 


burnt churches, and put to the ſword the Popiſh prieſts, and 
ul their former perſecutors, leaving the reſt unmoleſted. 


Upon 
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infamous for his apoſtacy from the Proteſtant religion, with 


repeated informations of the progreſs of the Cevennois, made 


— eight regiments, to reduce the malecontents; but, theſe 
forces not being able to ſtem a torrent which daily increaſed, 
marſhal de Montrevel was ſent into Languedoc with an arm 
of ten or twelve thouſand men, and directions to uſe all the 


methods he ſhould think moſt effectual to quell the inſurrec. 
tion. The marſhal had not been long in Languedoc, he. 
fore he publiſhed a declaration, whereby he committed all 


prieſts, eccleſiaſtics, and churches, to the care of the ney | 


converts and communities; and declared, that, if any acci- 
dent ſhould befall them, the communities ſhould be anſwer. 
able for them, and that they ſhould be burnt and entirely de. 
ſtroyed. This impolitic declaration, together with ſeveral 
ſhocking cruelties exerciſed by that commander, exaſperated 


the malecontents, and increaſed their numbers, ſo that the 


French king's troops, after having been ſeveral times de- 
feated, were obliged to keep within the walled towns. The 


the ſovereigns in alliance againſt France attentive to that in- 

ſurrection ; and the general concern which the Engliſh na- 
tion expreſſed for a people, who fought for the Proteſtant 
cauſe, together with the. ſollicitations of the marquis de 


Miremont, and other eminent French refugees in their fa- 
vour (d), moved the qucen, and prince George, to propoſe 


[d) Colonel Cavallier, in his 
Memoirs of the wars of the 
Cevennes, p. 172, tells us, 
that the marquis wrote them a 


letter, wherein he obſerved, 


*© That the queen being inform- 


ed of their deplorable con- 


dition, was reſolved to fend 


them ſome ſuccours, and that 


he would come himſelf to help 


them; defiring them in the 


mean time to behave them- 


of their affairs, and in a ſhort 
time after, they received a ſe- 
cond letter, which confirmed. 
what he had written before; 
and afterwards ſent them an ex- 


* ſelves with prudence till his 
arrival.“ Upon this they 
{ent him an account of the ſtate 


the 


preſs, called Fletar, to know 


what meaſure he could take to 
come and ſuccour them. Hav- 
ins conferred together, they 


ſent back the expreſs with all 


the neceſſary inſtructions, who 
arrived ſafe in England. and 


gave the queen an exact account 


of his journey; and they were 
aſſured by a third letter of 
ſpeedy relief, which proved very 


prejudicial to them afterwards; 
for it was then they were be- 


ginning to get ground, and their 


remiſſneſs gave their enemies 
time to take meaſures to ſtop 


their progreſs: © I do not pre. 
„tend (ſays colonel Cavalier) 
© to blame the marquis's flow- 
« neſs; for I believe it was not 


his 
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be relieving of them in council. The earl of Nottingham Anne. 


5 Lefentzd the dangerous conſequence of aſſiſting rebels 1703. 

| Lainſt their natural prince; but the reſult of ſeveral con- — 

\ LItations was, that, ſince all ways to relieve the Cevennois parrot of 
IG: 85 75 | TY ngland re- 

ö | Were ſolves to af- 

4 fiſt them. 


bis fault, he being much in- © to the place we were in, I 


*clined to come and ſupcour us; 
bat, being unexperienced in 
ſuch affairs, and under a ne- 


know) what to reſolve upon. 


who acted with more regard 
to their own intereſt than the 


* but the great preparations 
* England was making for our 
" afitance ; as if I ſhould de- 


* himſelf, that I had a mind to 
* kill, and in the mean time 
bid him not be afraid; that I 
* would do him no hurt. For 
Hall the projects of monſicur 
Miremont were as well known 
in the court of France as in 
England; and all this by 
means of the perſons, whom 


happens to princes, Who com- 
municate their ſecrets to ſe- 
veral perſons, 
* of France, being well infor- 
med of every thing, took 
* ſuch effetual meaſures, that 


„ Rt was impoſſible for us af- 


* terwards to have any correſ- 


pondence with foreign coun- 


tries, ſo that all hopes of the 
fair promiſes the marquis had 


made us from the queen, va- 
niſhed after a delay of eigh- 
teen months. I believe it 


was not his fault, as I ſaid 
before; for had he been able 
to fly with ten thouſand men 


ceſſit7 of taking advice, it 
« was very difficult for him to 


« He had perſons about him, 


public good. They talked of 
nothing in the court of France 


«fire a man to take care of 


the marquis had choſen for 
* his adviſers, This generally 


For the court 
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two marſhals of France. 
the reader will ſeriouſly con- 


am ſure he would have no 
quarter to his relation's troop. 
The truth is, I believe France 


had then emiſſaries in Eng- 


land, as it uſually has, which 


put a ſtop to the project of 


monſieur Miremont, and pre- 
vented the queen and her al- 
lies from making uſe of ſo 


favourable an occaſion to ruin 


France, which might have 
been effected in leſs than two 
years; for, being maſters of 


the ſea, they might eaſily 
have ſent us ſuccours, atleaſt 


ſome arms and money. For 
had they ſent us but twenty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, we 
would ſoon have made up a 
body of fifty thouſand men. 
But, as I ſaid before, they 
looked on this war as a ſud- 
den blaze, which ſoon va 
niſhes away, and therefore 


lief. It is wonderful how we 
could reſiſt for ſo long a time 


* twenty thouſand men, and 


lt 


ſider the advantage the allics _ 


had by our war, he will {oor 


be perſuaded, that, if the 
twenty thouſand men, who _ 
were ſent directly againſt us. 

had been employed, either in 
Italy, Germany, or Spain, 
they would have put a ſtop 
to the progreſs of the allies, . 
eſpecially, againſt his royal 
highneſs the duke of Savoy, 

or in Spain againſt the Por- 


1 7 
„ tugueſe.“ 
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Anne. were ſhut up by land, the fleet, that was to go into the Me. 
1703. diterranean, under the command of admiral Shovel, ſhy 
— — endeavour to carry them a ſupply of arms, ammunition, ang 


money: Which reſolution was no ſooner known, than un. 


verſally applauded, And indeed, though it be neither Jawf 
nor ſafe for princes to encourage inſurrections in one anothe-; 
dominions ; yet this maxim cannot take place in time gf 
war, when any way, by which the enemy can be annoyed, 
is allowable; nor,. in particular, with regard to the French 


king, who at this very juncture, had armed part of the em- 


pire againſt the empire itſelf, and countenanced a deſign of 
an inſurrection in Scotland, and other ill practices in Eng- 
land; which, in the month of May, were diſcovered, by the 
ſeizing in Kent of two or three perſons coming from France, 


and having about them ſeveral letters directed to Papiſts and 


_ diſaffected perſons. 


'The better to ſucceed in the enterprize of relieving the 
Cevennois, who were alſo called Camiſars, ſeveral French 


refugees were ſent by land into France, to acquaint them, 


or made palley-ſlaves. Beſides the perſons ſent by land to the 
tales, captain la Billiere, and Mr, Tempie, commiſſioned to 
and be witneſſes of all that paſſed. 
men, being ſent for to a council of war of all the Engliſn and 
Dutch flag-officers, held on board the Triumph, on the 29th 
of Auguſt, when the fleet was at Altea, wherein, among 


<<. ſon being ſo far advanced, and the gulphs of Norbonne 


hazard her majeſty's fleet in a coaſt unknown, and which 


both with the queen's good intentions, and with the ſignals, 


which the Engliſh ſhips would make, that they might anſwer 
them by other ſignals, and concur in the endeavours that 
| ſhould be uſed towards their relief. The only perſon, who 


had the good fortune, either to penetrate into, or return from 
the Cevennois, was Mr. David Flatan, who was ſent by the 
marquis de Miremont, The others were taken at the paſſage 
of Pont St. Eſprit, and others broke alive upon the wheel, 


Cevennois, there were three other French refugees, Mr. Por- 


go on board the Engliſh fleet, to aſſiſt in this undertaking, 
The firſt of theſe gentle- 


other things, it was debated how to put that enterprize in 
execution, Sir Cloudeſly Shovel told him,“ That, the ſea- 


* and Lyons ſo dangerous, they did not think it prudent to 


had ever been fo dreadful to the Engliſh ſeamen, that, in 
« order to avoid it, they often choſe to go an hundred 


«© leagues out of their way: That he was very ſorry he 
„could not perform himſelf ſo great a ſervice to the brave 
„ Cevennois; but that, purſuant to the reſult of their con- 


e ſultation, 
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« filtation, he would order two men of war to go upon that A 


« attempt, with a good quantity of arms, ammunition, and 1703. 


money; and that, if they had the good fortune to ſpeak 
« with their friends, and to deliver them thoſe things, it 
« would be eaſy for them to concert meaſures with the Ce- 


« yennois for their farther ſupply and relief.” Accordingly, Sept. 4. 


the day Shovel failed from Altea, he diſpatched the Pem- 
broke, captain Harris, and the Tartar, captain Cooper, 
to enter the gulph of Narbonne, having the three refugee 
gentlemen on board, and two French pilots beſides. The 
next day they took a French tartane, e. maſter of 
which they underſtood, that marſhal de Montrevel, hav- 
ing intelligence of their deſign, had already taken the ne- 
ceſſary meaſures to diſappoint it. The Pembroke and Tar- 
ur entered the gulph of Narbonne, and, being come be- 


ween Port Cette and Pequai, they made the ſignals, as di- Sept. ry, : 


reed from court under the earl of Nottingham's own hand; 
but, not being anſwered from the ſhore, they did not think 
it ſafe to continue in that dangerous ſea any longer, and ſo 
made the beſt of their way to the general rendezvous at Leg- 
horn-road, where they arrived, the 23d of September, four 
days after the fleet (e). 05 „„ 


Count Lamberg, the imperial ambaſſador at Rome, came The arch- 
en board the admiral in the road of Leghorn, on the 28th of duke pro- 


ſeptember, and acquainted him with the archduke of Auſtria 
having been declared and proclaimed king of Spain atVienna, 
1 name of Charles III. on the 12th of that month, N. 8. 

pon this, every ſhip in the Engliſh ſquadron fired fifteen 


. claimed king 
S of Spain, 


(ce) The next morning aſter 
dir Cloudeſly's arrival, the town 
ſaluted him with five guns, of 
witch he took no notice, as not 
being a ſufficient ſalute for a 


royal fleet, and refuſed to ac- 


cept the ordinary preſent, that 
was ſent him by the governor. 
The latter having ſent to know 
the reaſon of it, Sir Cloudeſl 

made him ſenſible of his mil. 
take, and at the ſame time ſent 


2 meſſage to the grand duke of 
Tuſcany, inſiſting upon a royal 


lalute, as having the union-flag, 


the moſt conſiderable in Eng- 


land, After ſome diſputes, his 


nean. 


royal highneſs was obliged to 


order, that the town ſhould ſa- 


lute with eleven guns, which 
was accordingly performed, and 
which Sir Cloudeſly anſwered, 
and was afterwards complimen- 
ted by ſeveral perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, and received the extraordi- 
nary preſents. which had been 
prepared for the count de Thou- 

louſe, admiral of France, wo 
was expected there before the 
Engliſh fleet, but who never 
durſt come out of the harbour of 
Toulon, as lon 
remained in the Mediterra- 


guns, 


as the latter 


| 
| 


| 
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guns, and his Catholic majeſty's health was drank. Con 


Lamberg having ſent a gentleman, with one of Sir Cloud TI 
Shovel's ſecretaries, to notify the archduke's acceſſion to +l ot tr 
Spaniſh throne to the Dutch admiral Allemonde, he was ſome Ther 
what ſurprized, that the imperial miniſter ſhould not pay hin reſpe: 

aà viſit on that account, as he had done the Engliſh admins « 
However, he ordered all his ſhips to fire alſo fifteen guns on nale 

| ber after, and then count Lamberg went to ſee him det t! 
board. el | N of th 
The arrival of the fleet at Leghorn ſeemed to be of great thin 


_ conſequence, and the allics began to take courage; but they dare 
were ſoon diſappointed of their hopes, when they underſtood, als 


Burnet, 


that, by Sir Cloudeſly's orders, he could only ſtay a few days WM duc « 


great an expedition could be, or why ſo much money waz 
our enemies, while it provoked our friends, who might juſc 
ſo great a force with ſo wretched a conduct, as neither to 


hurt their enemies, nor protect their friends by it. The fleet, 
_ Purſuant to orders, failed from Leghorn, the 2d of October. 


there. Nor was it eaſy to imagine, what the deſign of { 


othe 
ſervi 
(er, 
cond 


thrown away on ſuch a project, which made us deſpiſed by 


think they could not depend upon ſuch an ally, who managed 


reg 
On the 6th, the Pembroke, Exeter, 'Tartar, Flamborough, 45 
and one fireſhip, were detached to go to Tunis and Tripoli, WM ad 
to renew the peace with thoſe governments, and thence to N that 
proceed to Scandaroon to join captain Jumper. On the 18th, Fra 
rear-admiral Byng was ſent with another ſquadron to Algiers, 1 \ 
to renew the peace with that regency ; and, on the 12th, the N vas 
fleet met with a dreadful ſtorm, but did not ſuffer much da- |uf 


mage, by reaſon it did not laſt long. Ten days after, dir Wl or 


Cloudeſly, with the remainder of the fleet, came into Altea- WW qui 


bay, where ſeveral Spaniards openly declared for Charles III. No. 


king of Spain, and offered themſelves to ſerve on board the W the 


; fleet, which was accepted. Having, on the 27th, paſſed the ¶ the 


Streights-mouth, the admiral ordered Sir Thomas Hardy, W lon 


with the Bedford, Somerſet, and Lizard, to Tangier ; and, Wl id: 
on the goth, the Dutch parted from the Engliſh, making the WW wa 
| beſt of their way home. "The ſame day Sir Cloudeſſy ſent Wl 


five ſhips under the command of Sir Andrew Lake to Liſbon, WT! 


and thence to Oporto, Viana, &c. to take under his con Wl the 
thoſe merchant-ſhips, which were bound for England; and, ¶ au 


having a fair wind, and good weather in his paſſage, arrived E 
in the Downs on the 17th of November. The Orford, Neo 


_ Varſpight, and Litchfield, which parted from him ſix days Mr: 
before, met ſoon after with a French man of war of fiſty-tv9 WB: 


£ uns and five hundred men, coming from Newſoundland, 
Mom 
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whom they engaged and took, after an obſtinate fight of nine Anne. 
hours. [4 1703. 


Theſe fruitleſs as well as expenſive ſea-expeditions wereü ?? 1 
ot the only ſubject of complaint, with regard to the fleet. Complaints 
There were many other great complaints, particularly with _ one 
reſpect to the victualling; many ſeamen were loſt, who, as Burnet. 
was ſaid, were poiſoned by ill food; and, though the vic- 
tuallers were moſt complained of before the fleet went out, 
ret there was not ſuch care taken to look into it, as a matter 
of that conſequence deſerved : The merchants did alſo com- | 
lain, that they were ill ſerved with convoys, and fo little — = 
care had been taken of the Newcaſtle fleet, that the price of | 
coals roſe very high: It was alſo ſaid, that there was not a | 
due care had of our ſeamen, that were taken by the priva- 
ters; many of them died by reaſon of their ill uſage, while 
others, to deliver tliemſelves from that, went into the French 
ſervice. Thus all our marine affairs were much out of or- 
ler, and theſe diſorders were charged on thoſe, who had the 
conduct of them; every thing was unproſperous, and that 
vill always be laid heavily on thoſe, who are in the manage- 
ment of affairs : It is certain, that, in the beginning of this 
rign, all thoſe, who hated the late king and his government, 
or had been diſmiſſed the ſervice by him, were fought out, 
aid invited into employments ; ſo it was not to be expected, 
that they could be faithful or cordial in the war againſt 
trance, It is time now to turn to the operations at land. _ 

When the ſeſſion of parliament was at an end, the court Preparations = 
vas wholly taken up with the preparations for the campaign. = the cam- 

Juſt as the duke of Marlborough was going abroad, he had 1 

great domeſtic affliction, the loſs of his only ſon, the mar- Broderick. 

quis of Blandford, a graceful perſon, and a very promiſing Hift, of 8 

youth, He died, February 20, 1702-3, at Cambridge, of II 

the ſmall-pox. This, as may be imagined, touched his fa- the ducheſs 

ther very deeply, and delayed his paſſing the ſeas ſome days 1 

longer than he had intended. Upon his arrival on the other 

ide, the Dutch brought their armies into the field, and it 

was relolved to begin the campaign with the ſiege of Bonne. 

In the mean time, all mens eyes were turned towards Bavaria. 

The court of Vienna had given it out all the winter, that 

they would bring ſuch%a force upon the elector, as would 1 

quickly put an end to that war, and ſeize his whole country. e — 

Put the lowneſs of that court appeared on this, as it had _ 5 

ne on all other occaſions ; for, though they brought two + - 

mies into the ſield, they were not able to deal with the "oe or 

Bavarian forces. On the contrary, the French having * | 
5 ” miſc 
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miſed the elector of Bavaria, in whom they repoſed grey 
confidence, ſuch powerful reinforcements, as would cf, 


——= tually break all the meaſures of the imperial court; marſh; 


* 


Villars, who lay with an army of thirty thouſand men 21 
Straſburgh, had orders to join the elector. He palled the 


Fort Kohl Rhine, and inveſted fort Kehl, over-againſt Straſburgh t) 


French. 


taken by the which was defended by a numerous garriſon, but not well 
| provided with ammunition and proviſion ; ſo that, when, on 


the gth of March, the French were 8 for a genen 


ſtorm, the ſieur Enſberg, the governor, deſired to capitulxe, 


and the place was ſurrendered upon honourable terms, In 


Stirum de- N | 


Feats the 
Bavarians, 


takes News- 
mark, 


und Amberg. 


purſuance of the articles, the garriſon, conſiſting of tuo 
thouſand four hundred men, were conducted to Philip(. 
„„ © . ; 5 | | 

Theſe proceedings alarming the councils at war at Viennz, 


count Schlick was ordered to enter Bavaria on the fide of 
Saltzburgh with one army, and count Stirum, on the ſid: 
_of Newmark, with another. 


Stirum, having defeated a 
party of the Bavarians, marched on to Newmark (g), where 


the Bavarian governor, with a garriſon of fourteen hundred 
men, made a ſhew of ſuſtaining a fiege ; but, the citizens 
ſeeing count Stirum's batteries ready to play upon them, they | 


mutinied againſt the governor, and obliged him to ſurrender, 
Upon this, the city of Amberg (h) ſent their deputies to 


count Stirum, offering whatever he could reaſonably exact 


from them, provided he would forbear attacking their city. 
But the general refuſed to accept the regency's offer; and, as 


ſoon as he had ordered the town to be ſummoned in the em- 


peror's name, he cauſed the place to be inveſted, which ſur- 


rendered after a very ſhort reſiſtance. 


(f) Kehl is an important fort | 


but taken by the Imperialiſs, 


in Germany, upon the eaſt-ſide 


of the Rhine, over- againſt Straſ- 
burgh. It was ſurrendered by 


the French to the Imperialiſts, 


buy virtue of the treaty of Ryſ- 


wick in 1697, and retook by 


5 (g) Newmark is a city of 


the French this preſent cam- 
paign.. * 


Germany, in the circle of Bava- 
ria, and territory of Nortgow. 


It ſtands on the river Sultz, near 


jeck to the elector of Bavaria, 


the confines of Franconia, ſub- 


this preſent e It ſtands 


twenty-one miles {o.th-caſt uf 
Nurenberg, and thirty - thre: 


north-weſt of Ratiſbon. 


(h) Amberg is a fine city of 


Germany, in the circle and Up- 


der Palatinate of Bavaria (0! 
Nortgow) ſubje& to the elect! 
of Bavaria, but taken by the 


Imperialiſts this campaign. | 


ſtands on the river Wills, thir- 


two miles eaſt of Aurenbutz, 
and twenty-cight north of Ra- 
VVßñů ß 


Oa 
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On the other hand, count Schlick, having drawn together Anne. 
an army of twenty thouſand men in the upper Auſtrria, broke 1703. 
into the Bavarian lines by way of Saltzburgh, defeated the — 
militia that guarded them, and made himſelf matter of Reidt, 
and ſeveral other ſmall places. To put a ſtop to theſe pro- 
ceedings, the elector of Bavaria aſſembled his army near 
Brenau, and (to deceive count Schlick) reported, that he 
was going to beſiege Paſſau. General Schlick, confidering 
the importance of that place, advanced with the greateſt part 
of his infantry to cover it, leaving his cavalry and all his ar- * © 
: | b | 3 | geng 
tillery behind him. The elector being informed of theſe 
motions, paſſed over Scarding Bridge with twelve thouſand 
men, and advanced towards the village lienbern, where the 
regiments of Schlick and Hanover were poſted. He attacked 
them, and drove them to their main body, where they ranged 
themſelves together in order of battle, reſolving to receive 
the elector, who, taking the advantage of his ſuperiority, re- 
rewed the charge, and, after a bloody engagement, forced 3 
them to quit the field of battle, and purſued them as far as 
the country would permit. Immediately after this, the elec- 
tor being informed, that the head quarters of the Saxon 
troops, with the artillery, were not above two leagues fur- 
ther, he directly marched towards them, and attacked them 
Þ vigorouſly, that they quitted their cannon, and at length 
vere intirely defeated. In this action, the imperialiſts Joſt The impe. | 
ſyentcen or eighteen ſtandards, four pieces of heavy cannon, ee — 
four mortars, and all their ammunition and baggage. The 
Bavarians, in a few days after, took Newburg on the Inn, 
by capitulation, and the garriſon was conducted to Paſſau. 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, general Schlick was 
relolved to penetrate into Bavaria; and, having overcome 
ſome of the enemies troops, that guarded the woods and paſ- 
ſes near Paſſau, he made himſelf maſter of Wiltzhoven, and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the country adjacent. Count Stirum was 
ao in motion, and took Vryſtadt, Newſcaſſel, and ſeveral 
other ſmall places in the Upper Palatinate. The elector ob- 
ſerving the progreſs of that genera], marched with a deſign 
to make himſelf maſter of Ratiſbon. Upon that, the count 
ncamped between Newmark and Ambery, reſolving to give 
the elector battle the firſt opportunity. In order to this, he 
ſent the young prince of Brandenburgh Anſpach with eight 
j ouſand horſe, to open the paſs of Wiltz, which was guar- 
„by the Bavarians. He very courageoully effected the de- 
„s, and diſpoſſeſſed them of a very important poſt; but, be- 
0; willing to purſue them, he was attacked by the elector in : 


ei. XV. - Mm perſon 
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Anne. perſon near Burghenfeldt, with a body of four thouſand men, 


Prince of 
Branden- 


bdurgh An- 


ſpach ſlain. 


The elector 
of Bavaria 


comes be- 


fore Ratiſ- 
bon, 


where, after making a glorious reſiſtance for ſome hours, he 
was at laſt unfortunately wounded by a muſket-ſhot, of which 
he died the next day, much lamented for his great braven, 
and other extraordinary qualifications. The Imperialiſt 


hereupon thought fit to retreat, which was performed in very 


ood order. 
Though the elector of Bavaria gave the moſt ſolemn eſſu- 


rances, that he would not moleſt the city and dyet of Ratiſ- 


bon (a), yet contrary to all expeCtations, on the 6th of 


April, having taken up his quarters in the caſtle of Weiks, 


very near that city, and poſted his army on both ſides thei. 


ver Danau, he gave notice by his miniſter to the director of 


Mentz, that he would have the bridge over the Danube, and 


the gate, which leads to it, delivered up to him, provided 


count Stirum's declaration, that he would conform himſelf to 
the concluſion of the dyet, in not attempting to paſs through 


the town, did not arrive in twenty-four hours. The next: 
morning the dyet aſſembled, but, not immediately complying 
with his demands, he poſted his army near St. Emeran's gate, 


where he began to raiſe a battery. The burghers took up 


arms, planted their cannon upon the ramparts, and put them- 


ſelves in a poſture of defence. But, the Bavarians advancing 


as far as the moat of the town, in order to bombard the place, 


the cardinal and the other miniſters, thinking it not prudent 
to ſtay till the utmoſt extremity, deſired, that they might 
treat with the elector about the bridge the next morning; 
and, at the ſame time, the burghers were expreſly forbid to 


fire a gun upon the Bavarians, ſo that all things were quiet 


that night. At the time appointed, the magiſtracy ſent ſome 


of their own number to wait on the elector, but were inſot- 


med, that he not only demanded poſſeſſion of the bridge, but 


that two battalions of his men ſhould be admitted into the 
city, and that he allowed them but three hours to conſider of 


(a) Ratiſbon is a very large, 1704, ſoon after the action of 
rich, and ſtrong city of Ger- Schellenberg near Donawert. I 
many, in the circle and duke- has a very fair ſtone-bridge over 
dom of Bavaria. A biſhopric the Danube, one thouſand and 

under the archbiſhop of Saltz- ninety-one feet long, and thin) 
burg. It is free and imperial, two feet broad, ſupported bf 
famous for the general dyets of pillars, and adorned with three 
the empire; although it was towers. Here is alſo a mag 
ſerzed by the eleQor of Bavaria ficent old cathedral, and ately 

this campaign, he loſt it (as caſtle, where the imperial dj 


well as his own dominions) in are commonly held. 


3 
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it, This cauſed an extraordinary debate; but they, ima- Anne. : 


gining that the city was not in a condition to make a long de- 
fence, and that they could not obtain ar ſeaſonable relief, = 
at laſt agreed, that the bridge and gate ſhould be delivered 

up to the Bavarians, which was done, on the 8th of April, at 


night. In return, the elector ſigned an inſtrument, whereby aud takes 


he obliged himſelf effectually to withdraw his battalions, as IE 
ſoon as the emperor's ratification of the concluſion of the dyet 

for the neutrality of the city, and his general's declaration in 
that matter, ſhould arrive: and, in the mean time, to leave 
all things in the ſame condition as he found them; and that 
the public miniſters, with their families, ſhould enjoy all poſ- 
ſible freedom and ſecurity. Having thus ſecured that poſt, 
he decamped with his army, and marched to oppoſe general 
Schlick, who, being informed thereof, quitted Wiltſhoven, 
and retired to the woods, expecting a reinforcement of three 
thouſand Hungarians, who were arrived in the upper Au- 


ria. 5 | 


The empire being thus in a ens. condition, the Villars at- 
French king ſent poſitive orders to the marſhal de Villars to <5 the 


break through the prince Lewis of Baden's lines at Stolhoffen, 7 


and join the elector of Bavaria at all events; and count Tal- repulſed, 


ld was likewiſe commanded to reinforce him with his flying 
amp. Prince Lewis (the beſt part of whoſe army had been 
called away to the war in Bavaria) foreſeeing the danger he 
vas in, wrote a letter to the States-general, wherein he in- 
formed them, that he had neither men nor cannon ſufficient 


| to withitand ſo numerous an army, or to oppoſe ſo large an 


atillery, as Villars and Tallard were bringing againſt him. 
The States, upon this intelligence, immediately ſent him a 
rinforcement of eight regiments, under the command of 
major-general Goor ; who, marching with all poſſible expe- 
diuon, reached the lines at the ſame time that Villars ap- 
peared before them. 2 „ 8 
The French attacked the prince with an army more than 
double his number; but his men, chiefly the Dutch batta- 
lons, received them with ſo much coutage, that the French 
vere obliged to retreat with great loſs, and bent their march 
owards Offingen. VN 2 
Villars, notwithſtanding this unſucceſsful attempt, upon 
epeated orders reſolved not to abandon the elector, who, af- 
ter all his advantages, was like to be overpowered with num- _ 
ders, if not timely relieved. The Plack Foreſt was thought 
mpracticable in that wet ſeaſon. This was too much truſted 
0, ſo that the paſſes were ill guarded ; and therefore Villars 
ee Mm 2 overcame 
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overcame all difficulties, and at laſt joined the eleQor near 


Dutling. Upon this junction count Stirum decamped, in 
order to march to prince Lewis of Baden ; but, being at- 
tacked near Schwemmingen, he retired under the cannon of 
Norlingen. 5 
Whilſt the French ſucceeded thus in Germany, the affairs 


of the confederates upon the Lower Rhine, and in Flander, 


were in a more proſperous ſituation. Rhinburg, which hag 


deen blocked up by count Lettum, general of the Prufſzy 


April 24. 


forces, ſurrendered. After this, count Lettum blocked yy 
Gueldres; and the duke of Marlborough cauſed Bonne (0 


to be inveſted by the Pruſſian and Lunenburg cavalry, under 


lieutenant-general Bouleau. The next day, general Fagel 
arrived with the foot; after him, the duke of Marlborough 
and baron Obdam ; and the day following, lieutenant-general 
Cochorn. The generals, having held a council of war, or- 


dered the town to be attacked in three places; one was 
againſt the fort on the other ſide of the Rhine, and the other 


two againſt the city and the outworks that ſecured it. The 
firſt of theſe attacks was commanded o eneral Coehorn; 
the ſecond by the hereditary prince of He 


e-Caſſe]; and the 
third by lieutenant-general Fagel. Twelve regiments were | 
ordered to each of theſe attacks, who took their poſts accord- 


ingly. On the 3d of May, the trenches were opened in all 
the three attacks, and the beſiegers continued their approaches 


with extraordinary diligence, and inconſiderable Joſs. On 


the 8th, the batteries being ready, the cannon and mortars 


played . againſt the town and fort; and the ſame 
day the chain, which held the flying bridge (by means of 


which the fort communicated with the town) was broke by 


a cannon ſhot, and the wi carried away, notwithſtanding 


the enemy uſed their utmo 
loſs of ſeveral men killed and wounded. But, in the evening, 
a very unhappy accident happened in major-general Dedem's 


endeavours to ſave it, with the 


attack, where an hundred and fifty bombs, and as many 


bb) Bonne is an ancient and the French intereſt ; and wa 
very ſtrong city of Germany, in reduced by the confederate arm) 


the circle of the Lower Rhine, this campaign, under the com- 


and archbiſhopric of Cologn, mand of the duke of Marlbo- 


anciently imperial, and now rough. It ſtands on the river 
ſubject to this prince, and his Rhine, fourteen miles almoſt 


uſual ſeat: Taken from the 
French in the year 1689; but, ſouth-eaſt of Juliers, fifty fue 
in the beginning of the preſent almoſt north-eaſt of Triers, and 
War, it ſtood by its elector for fixty north-weſt of Mentz. | 


ſouth of Cologn, twenty-four 


grenadors 
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grenadoes, took fire and were deſtroyed, together with a Anne. 
eutenant and five workmen. However, the batteries at 1703+ 


that attack, as well as thoſe at the other two, began to play, 
on the gth, in the morning; and, the beſiegers having in- 
telligence that the garriſon of that fort was not numerous, 
and the battery, which played upon it, making a very wide 
breach, they reſolved to ſtorm it in the evening, which was 
executed by four-hundred grenadiers, ſupported by four bat- 
ulions. During this attack, the enemy ſet fire to all the 
barracks and other buildings, that they might retire into the 
city by favour of the ſmoke; but molt of them were ſo cloſely 
zurſued into the ravelin, that they had not time to effect their 
leſign. Some, who were taken priſoners upon this occaſion, 
reported, that fifty men remained in a redoubt within the 
fort; whereupon the beſiegers immediately ſcaled the ram- 
rarts, and took that redoubt ſword in hand, after a ſhort re- 
iſtance ; moſt of thoſe, who defended it, being killed on the 
ſpot, and ſeveral made priſoners, as they were endeavouring 


to eſcape in a boat. The commander of the fort and three 


other officers were alſo taken priſoners, while on our ſide 
there were but three ſoldiers killed and five wounded. 
The confederates having thus made themſelves maſters of 


the fort, they ſoon after cauſed a new battery to be erected 
wainſt the town, of ſeventy pieces of heavy cannon and eigh- 
teen mortars, which began to play on the 12th, in order to 
make two breaches, with a deſign to aſſault the place. On 
the 13th about noon, the beſieged, with about a thouſand 
ot, ſupported by all their horſe and dragoons, made a _ : 
won general Dedem's attack, who at firſt were put into diſ- 


order ; but, after ſome reſiſtance, the enemy were repulſed 
wounded, beſides a major and three captains taken priſoners z 
amount to above half that number. All things being now 


Heſle's fide, in order to make a lodgment, the attack was 
begun the ſame evening; and the prince, being there in per- 


tion, that, in leſs than an hour's time, they drove the enemy 


major-general Tettau, who commanded, was wounded, 


lach, the beſiegers made ſuch a terrible fire from their artil- 


vith the loſs of about an hundred men killed, and as many 


whereas the loſs on the fide of the confederates did not 


my for aſſaulting the firſt counterſcarp on the prince of 


lon, animated the ſoldiers with ſo much courage and reſolu- 
from their works, and made their lodgment. In this action 
with ſeven- or eight inferior officers, and one hundred and 


bfty ſoldiers killed and wounded, together with the engineer 
Who commanded in the works. The next day, May the 


[1 


| 
| 
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lery, that, at three in che afternoon, the marquis d' Alegre, 
the governor, cauſed a parley to be beat, and at fix the hofta. 
ges were exchanged. The next day, the duke of Maribo. 
rough having agrecd to the capitulation, it was ſigned and 
exchanged on the 16th, and three days after the gartiſon 
marched out, and were conducted to Luxemburgh, 

_ Whilſt the greateſt part of the confederate army was em- 
ployed at Bonne, the French king, reckoning that city 
would make a longer reſiſtance, ſent orders to the marſhal; 
BouMers and Villeroy to undertake the ſiege of the town and 


_ caſtle of Liege. But the marquis d'Alegre having acquainted 


thoſe generals, that he could not defend Bonne many days 
longer, they made a motion towards Maeſtricht, pretending 


to ſurprize the confederate troops, that were aſſembled there, 


Tongeren 
taken by 


the French, 


and to bombard the town. So that, on the 5th of May, 


they advanced on a ſudden into the neighbourhood of Tonge- 


ren with an army of forty thouſand men. The confederates, 
who were marching with a deſign to have. poſted themſelves 


in that place, were, upon this motion, obliged to retreat 


with ſpeed under the cannon of Maeſtricht. In the mean 
time, the enemy fell upon Tongeren (c), where the batta- 


Tions of Elliot and Portmore were quartered ; who, having 


made a reſiſtance of twenty-eight hours with extraordinary 


bravery, were forced at laſt to ſurrender at diſcretion. After 
this, the enemy advanced forwards, with a deſign to have 


forced the confederate cavalry to repaſs the Maeſe at Nime- 


guen, and the foot to retire under the outworks of Maeſtricht, 


and there to have played upon them with their bombs; but, 


contrary to their expectations, they found the confederate 


army drawn up in order of battle, under the command of 


monſieur Overkirk, advantageouſly poſted, and ready to re- 


ceive them, though they were much ſuperior in number. 
The two marſhals being fruſtrated in their deſigns, and ha- 


ving made ſeveral motions to no purpoſe, they thought it not 


proper to attack the confederates, and ſo marched back the 


3 (e) Tongeren is a town of joined the army of the States, 


the Low Countries, in the bi- May 13, 1506, being juſt ten 
ſhopric of Liege, and county of days before the glorious victory 
Lortz, ſubject to this prince, of Ramillies ; to which the con- 
and poſſeſſed by the confede- federates owe the reduction of 
rates in 1702. The French the Netherlands. It ſtands on 
(after a ſharp engagement) took the river Jecker, eight miles al. 


it this campaign; but ſoon after moſt weſt of Maeſtricht, 


abandoned it. It was here, thirteen north-weſt of Liege. 


ſame 
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ame way they came to Tongeren, leaving to monſieur Anne. 


Overkirk all the honour of that day. : 
Soon after the ſurrender of Bonne, the duke of Marlbo- 


cough returned to the confederate army in the Netherlands, 


conſiſting of a hundred and thirty ſquadrons, and fifty- nine 
battalions, and ſet forwards towards Liege, with a pin. 
not only to ſecure that place, but to force the enemy to de- 
camp from Tongeren, where they ſeemed to be very advan- 
tageouſly poſted. This gave a new face to the affairs of the 
French army, and altered the plan of their deſigns ; for the 
allies having then a powerful army, being reinforced with the 


troops, that had formed the ſiege of Bonne, made ſeveral 


motions, in order to oblige Villeroy to a battle, who con- 
ſtantly declined it: So that, on the 25th of May, the duke 


of Marlborough having paſſed the river Jecker, advanced to 


Houtin, where the enemy intended to have foraged that 
morning; but, upon notice of the confederates approach, 
they marched with great precipitation to Boekwern, not 
thinking fit to ſtand the hazard of a battle. They likewiſe 


1703. 


abandoned Tongeren, after they had blown up the walls and who aban- 


the tower. The duke purſued them with all poſſible dili- 


gence, and advanced within half a league of their camp; 


and although the Jecker parted the two armies, and the Marlbo- 
enemy had ſecured all the bridges and paſſes of the river, yet w. 


they imagined themſelves not ſecure enough, but retreated to 
arora os ſo that the allies marched to Thys, and there in- 
The French drew up in order of Battle, and ſent 


campe 
away their baggage, as if they intended to have come to an 


engagement; but their courage failed them, and they imme- 


diately retired before the contederates. Go 
The duke of Marlborough, finding it impoſſible to bring 


the French to a battle, took a reſolution to force them in "gy 
their intrenchments; in order to which baron Spaar was ap- lines. 


pointed to command ſome troops, that were to act near Ste- 
ken; and general Cochorn, with another detachment, paſſed 
over the Scheld, to make an attack near Liefkenſhock ; and 


general Obdam, with the reſt of the army, ſtaid on this fide 


the Scheld, to make an attempt on the lines before Antwerp. 


The French had at that time two flying camps; one com- 


manded by the marquis of Bedmar, and another about Bru- 


es by count de la Motte. Baron Spaar, on the 27th of 
* in the morning, perceiving, that the count obſerved 
him diligently, to deceive him, feigned a march towards 
Bruges ; but, returning, advanced directly to the lines, and 
attacked them in the country of Waes near Steken ; where, 


don it at the 
approach of 
the duke of 


The allies _ 
force the 
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— baron »paar's detachment were killed aud wounded, amone 


F 
after a very bloody and obſtinate diſpute, he forced them 


ſword in had. Upon this occaſion, twelve hundred men of 


who'.: were fevers! officers of diſtinction, particularly tuo 
brigadier generals wounded, and monſicur de Vaſily, gover- 
nor of Sas-Van Ghent, killed. Baron Spaar had alſo x 


flight wound, and his purſe which had only one piſtole in 


It, ſaved his thigh, About the ſame time, general Coehorn 


attacked the enemies lines at the point of Callo, which were, 


of Eckeren, 


after a ſhort reſiſtance, forced ; the redoubt on-the point of 
St. Anthony was alſo attacked, which the enemy ſeemed at fuſt 


reſolved to defend; but at laſt they ſurrendered at diſcretion, 
The battle 


 Theforcing of the French lines occaſioned no ſmall joy at 
the Haguc, and in the corifederate army, who imagined, 
that Antwerp would ſoon fall into their hands. For, on the 


28th of June, at two in the morning, the troops commanded 


by general Obdam broke up, and marched towards Eckeren 


(d), which was intended for their head-quarters, with a de- 


| ſign to ſhew themſelves that day before the lines of Antwerp, 


| ſuppoſed diſaſter. But theſe commiſſioners, in their way to- 


to alarm the enemy on that fide, and hinder them from ſend- 


ing any detachment over the bridge of Antwerp into Flanders, 
But their expectations ſoon vaniſhed, upon receiving an ac- 
count from general Obdam from Breda, wherein he ac- 


quainted the States- general, that the French had ſurrounded 


the body of the forces under his command, and, having 


marched from Lillo to Eckeren, had put them to a total rout; 


and that himſelf had made his eſcape to Breda with only 
thirty horſe, and could give no further account of their army. 
This threw the States into a very great conſternation ; the 


met immediately, and, after they had fate in conſultation till 


one in the morning, diſpatched away monſieur Geldermanſen, 


with two deputies more, with ney and inſtructiors, to 
prevent, as much as might be, the ill conſequences of this 


ward the frontiers, met with a courier diſpatched by mon- 


ſieur Hop, treaſurer-general to the States, and their deputy 
in that army, with a leter to the States, which they opened; 
and, hnding in it a quite contrary account, they immediately 


(a) Eckeren is 2 village in 1703. It 102 ſix miles and 2 


the Netherlands, in Spaniſh half almoſt eaſt of Liſte, four 
Brabant, in the county of Ryem, miles north of Antwerp, twenty- 


at which there was a ſharp and three miles ſouth ſouth-weſt of 


bloody battle between the Breda, and ſixteen ſouth ſouth - 


French and the confederate eaſt of Bergen-Op-Zoom, 5 


troops under general Obdam in 


returned, 


— 
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returned to the Hague. It ſeems, after Obdam's flight, the Anne. 


Dutch rallied again, and maintained their ground with ſuch 
firmneſs, that the French retired little to their honour ; for, 
though they were much ſuperior in number, yet they let the 
Dutch recover out of their firſt ſurprize, and keep their 
ground though forſaken by their general. | 1 


7 


Hop's account was, the next day, confirmed by another 


letter from count Slangenburg to the States- general; both 


which agreed, in the main, with a relation printed by the 
French themſelves at Namur. But though it is certain, that 


the lois was pretty equal on bath ſides, and amounted to 


about three thouſand men killed and wounded on each; yet 


the French king was by his flatterers perſuaded, that' his 
troops had gained the victory; upon which he cauſed Te 


Deum to be {ung in the cathedral church of Paris. The pre- 


tence, which the French had for their triumph, was the 


fight of general Obdam ; to excuſe which, he wrote a letter 


to the States from Lilloo, wherein he acknowledged, That 
he made too haſty a judgment upon the imminent danger 
« the whole army was in; and that the enemy, preſſing on 
« with an irreſiſtible ſuperiority, within piſtol- yyot of the 
„place where he was preſent, and where no Tuccour could 
come up to enable him to keep his ground, induced him to 
e retirez adding, that he would have reaſſumed the com- 


mand of the army, and that the geuerals and other officers 
made no ſeruple to obey his orders; but that, finding him» 


« ſelf leſſened in the general eſteem, and looked upon as un- 


« worthy to command the forces of the States, he had begged 
leave of their deputies to go to the Hague for a few days, 


«in order to clear himſelf before their high mightineſfles, 
from the imputations he lay under.” Accordingly, gene- 
ral Obdam arrived at the Hague; and ſhortly after, by a Jul 


command of the States-general, he delivered to them in wri- 


ting his apology for himſelf, which was much to the ſame 
purpoſe with his letter, and turned upon this diſtinction, 
That he did not what he would have done, but the beſt he 
could do,” On the 12th of Auguſt, ſeveral officers of 
that army, which was now commanded by Slangenburg, 
wrote a letter to Obdam, importing, That underſtanding. 
there was a report in Holland, that ſince the accident, 
that befel him of being intercepted from the army at the 
battle of Eckeren, they had ſcrupled to ſerve under his 
orders, which was far from their thoughts; they therefore 
* took a reſolution to aſſure him, that they ſhould be ex- 


"6 tremely glad to ſee him at the head of the army again. 
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On the other hand, marſhal Boufflers's conduct, in this 
action, was likewiſe ſo much cenſured, that it was thougkt 
this finiſhed his diſgrace, for he was no more put at the head 
of the French armies. Nor was the duke of Marlborough 


without ſome ſhare of cenſure on this occaſion ; ſince it was 


pretended, that he ought to have ſent a force to ſupport Oh. 


dam, or have made an attempt upon Villeroy's army, when 


it was weakened by the detachment ſent with BouMers. But 
Whoever was in the fault, the States thought proper to cover 


the diſgrace with rewards and thanks to the officers and ſol. 


diers, as well as to general Slangenburg; but, by reaſon 
of a miſunderſtanding, that aroſe on this occaſion, between 


the duke of Marlborough and that general, Slangenburg waz 

diſmiſſed, ſome time after, from his attendance on the camp. 
The allies, being willing to repair the diſadvantages they 

ſuſtained in the action at Eckeren, joined all their forces to- 


gether, with a deſign to come to an engagement with Vi]. 
leroy, who, encamping near St. Job, gave out, that he re- 


ſolved to ſtay there for the duke of Marlborough. The duke 


and general Overkirk, in expeCtation of this, marched with 


the army under their command to Hoogſtraat, about half 2 


decamped from Lillo, marched all night, and arrived early 


league from the enemy's camp, who, to all appearance, 


made great preparation for a vigorous action. Slangenburg, 


in the morning between Eckeren and Capelle, to attack 
them on that ſide; and the duke of Marlborough, with his 


The bond 


derates view 


the French 


lines. 


July 27. 


army, advanced in a great plain over-againſt the enemy, and 
cauſed four pieces of cannon to be diſcharged for a ſignal to 
Slangenburg to begin the attack. But, as he advanced, 
marſhal Villeroy declined the engagement, and, having ſet 


fire to his camp, ordered his army to retire within their lines, 


The duke, thus finding it impoſſible to bring the French to 


an engagement, marched with a conſiderable guard to view 


the enemy's lines; in which motion a detachment of the En- 
gliſh royal regiment of dragoons happened to fall in with one 


of the enemy's out- guards of forty horſe, who, after one diſ- 


charge, retired, and were chaced by the Engliſh to the very 
barrier of their intrenchments; which afforded a very ſeaſon- 


able opportunity to the confederate-generals to have a perfect 


view of the enemy's lines. From that day the duke of Marl- 


| borough laid a ſcheme to force the French lines; and, ac- 
cordingly, after having inveſted Huy (e), he held a grand 


Coun- 


(le) Huy is a conſiderable with four churches and a caſile, 
town in the Low Countries, It was garriſoned by the French 
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council of war, where the queſtion in debate was, What Anne. 
would be moſt proper to be done, after Huy ſhould be in 170g. 
their poſſeſſion ? The ſiege of Limburg being propoſed, the : 
duke of Marlborough, and ſome other Pepe were of opi- By 
nion, that attacking the enemy's lines between the Mehaigne | | 
and the Leuwe might be an enterprize, that would contribute 

much more to the glory and advantage of the confederate 

arms. But this propoſal, though ſupported by very ſtrong _ 
reaſons, was oppoſed by the deputies of the States and the 
Dutch generals, who would not conſent to hazard their 

troops in an action, which, they ſaid, was at beſt very du- 

bious, and, if attended with ſucceſs, would yield no further 
advantage, than to find the enemy retired into their fortified 

towns; whereas, on the contrary, ſhould the French get 

the victory, the United Provinces would remain expoſed to 

their incurſions. Upon this, the project for attacking their 

lines was laid aſide, and a reſolution taken to proceed to the 

ſiege of Limburg, as Toon as Huy ſhould ſurrender. Huy 

was taken three days after, and Limburg (f) was accordingly, an 
inveſted, which the duke of Marlborough took with no loſs, Limburg 
but that of ſo much time as was neceſlary to bring up a train taken, 
of artillery. For, having made a wide breach, the confede- 

rates intended a general ſtorm the next day, which the 
enemy perceiving, ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war to 
the number of one thouſand four hundred men. Guelders, nd gue. 
which had been blocked up by the Pruſſians, ſurrendered ders. 
alſo, on the 17th of December. 55 
After the taking theſe places, the duke of Marlborough 
held daily conſultations, and uſed all poſſible ſtratagems to 
bring them to a deciſive battle; but they were contented to 
ſtand upon the defenſive. Thus the Lower Rhine was ſecu- 
0 red, and all that country, called the Coudras, was intirely 


\ 
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= 

| 

| | 
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in 1702, and taken by the con- 
federate army under the duke 
of Marlborough this campaign. 


It was retaken by the French in 
1705, and again re- poſſeſſed by 


the confederates that ſame year, 
in whoſe hands it now conti- 


nues. It ſtands on the river 


Maeſe, fourteen miles almoſt 


ſouth of Liege, and ſeventeen 


almoſt north-eaſt of Namur. 
(f) Limburg, is a ſtrong, but 


no very large city of the Low 


Countries, the marquiſate of he 
dukedom and territory of Lim- 
burg. taken by the confederates 


this campaign, on the behalf of 


king Charles III. It is fituated 


upon a rock, among ſhady 


woods on the river Weſdret, 
ſixteen miles ſouth weſt of Aix 


la Chapelle, nineteen almoſt eaſt 


of Liege, forty-three almoſt 
_ ſouth-weſt of Cologne, fifty 
four north of Luxem urg, and 
ſeventy almoſt eaſt of Bruſſels. 


reduced: 
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reduced: This was all that our troops, in conjunction with 
the Dutch, could do in Flanders: We had the ſuperior 
army, but what by reaſon of the cautious maxims of the 
States, what by reaſon of the factions among them, which 
were riſing very high, between thoſe, who had been of the 


late king's party, and were now for having a captain-general, 
and thoſe of the Loveſtein party, who were for governing all 
by a deputation from the States, no great deſign could be un- 


| Succeſs of 
the French 
on the Da- 
nube. 


dertaken by an army ſo much diſtracted. 


In the upper Rhine matters went much worſe. - Villars, 


after his junction with the elector of Bavaria, lay for ſome 
time on the Danube, while the elector marched into Tyrol, 


and poſſeſſed himſelf of Inſpruck, the capital of that country, 


The emperor's forces were fo broken into ſmall armies, that 
he had not one good army any where. He had none in 
Tyrol, and all that the prince of Baden could do, was to 
watch Villars's motion; but he did not venture on attacking 
him, during this ſeparation. Many blamed his conduct: 


Some called his courage, and others his fidelity, in queſtion; 


_ while many excuſed him, ſince his army was both weak, and 
ill furniſhed in all reſpects. The duke of Vendoſme had or- 
ders to march from the Milaneſe to Tyrol, there to join the 
elector of Bavaria: Upon which HD; the ruin of the 


| houſe of Auſtria would have pro 


ably followed : But the 


boors in Tyrol roſe, and attacked the elector with ſo much 
reſolution, that he was forced to retire out of the country with 
_ conſiderable loſs, and was driven out before the duke of Ven- 


doſme could join him, ſo that he came too late. Vendoſme 


ſeemed to have a deſign on Trent, but the boors were now 

ſo animated with their ſucceſſes, and were ſo conducted and 
ſupported by officers and troops fent them by the emperor, 

that he was forced to return back, without being able to ef- 
„ . 3 


| Little done 
in Italy. 


Nothing paſſed this ſummer in Italy: The Imperialiſts 


were too weak, and too ill ſupplied from Germany, to be 
able to act 1 * And the miſcarriage of the deſign 
upon Tyrol loſt the 


'rench ſo much time, that they under- 
took nothing, unleſs it were the ſiege of Oſtiglia, in which 


they failed. The ſtrong fortreſs of Barſello (g), after a long 


blockade, 5 


I8g ) Barſello is a fortreſs of It received a German garriſon 
very good ſtrength, in the du- in 1701, and ſtands at the con- 
chy of Reggio, and properly flux of the Lenza and the Po, 
| ſubject to the duke of 1 odena, twenty eight miles welt of Mi- 


randola, 
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blockade, was forced to capitulate, and, by that means, the Anne. 


The elector of Bavaria having been thus forced to quit his 


acquiſitions in Tirol, except Kuffſtein, retired into his own ' 


country, upon information that general Raventlau had en- 
tered it by the way of Paſſau. Irritated at theſe diſgraces, the 
elector ſent orders to general Santini to make himſelf abſo- 


French poſſeſſed themſelves of the duke of Modena's coun- 1703. 


late maſter of Ratiſbon, which, in great meaſure, was in his 


poſſeſſion before. After this, to make himſelf amends for his 
ill ſucceſs in Tirol, he reſolved to ſeize the imperial city of 
Auſburg (h), but was prevented by prince Lewis of Baden, 


who, upon information of the elector's deſign, marched with 


the utmoſt ſpeed, and incamped near the city. Upon which 
the Bavarians divided themſelves in two bodies, the eleQtor 


and marſhal Villars marching towards Donawert, and count 


d'Arco, general of the elector's forces, retreating over the 
Lech to Fe 

to the imperialiſts. 85 . 
_ While theſe things were in agitation, prince Lewis of 
Baden ordered count Stirum to paſs the Danube, and en- 


deavour to oblige the elector to quit an advantageous poſt, e 


which he poſſeſſed upon the left. The elector and marſhal 


riedberg ; which place was ſoon after ſurrendered 


Battle be- 
tween Sti- 
rum and 


Villars, having intelligence of count Stirum's motions, re- 


ſolved to attack him; and, to that end, ſent to the marquis 


d'Uſſon, who was left in the camp at Lavingen, to come 


forth on a certain ſignal, and fall upon the imperialiſts in the 
tear, whilſt they charged them both in front and flank. The 
preliminaries to the action being thus adjuſted, the elector 

and the marſhal paſſed the Danube at Donawert, and, diſ- 


charging ſix guns, were anſwered with two from the mar- 


quis. Count Stirum, who knew the meaning of the ſignal, 


inſtantly marched and attacked the marquis before the elector 


randola, twenty- eight ſouth-weſt the preſent king of the Romans 
of Mantua, and thirteen north 


of Reggio. 


(h) Auſburg is a large, and 
one of the moſt celebrated citics 


of Germany, adorned with mag- 
nificent churches, palaces, ma- 


gazines admirably well provi- 


_ ted, and ſeveral excellent hoſ- 


pitals, It is famous for ſeveral 
imperial diets that are uſually 
held in it; and it was here, that 


ders of Bavaria. 


ſtet, in Auguſt 1704. It ſtands 
on the river Lech by the bor- 


and 


was choſen and crowned, Anno 
1689. The elector of Bavaria 
in vain attempted the taking of 
it, in Auguſt 1703; but made 
himſelf maſter of it, the latter 
end of the ſame year. Though 
he was forced to abandon it af- 
ter the glorious battle of Hock- 
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and marſhal could come up. And, obſerving that the may. 
quis's horſe were ſeparated from the foot, he advanced with 


ſome ſelect ſquadrons, and charged the enemy ſo well, that 
they were intirely broken and defeated, having loſt twent 


ſtandards, and ſeveral hundreds ſlain. The marquis d' Uſſon, 


finding his cavalry totally defeated, marched with his foot 


with great precipitation to his camp at Lavingen, ſo that all 


His men were in danger of being either killed or taken pri. 


ſoners, had not the elector and marſhal come up ſeaſonably, 


and charged the imperialiſts at the ſame time. General Scuy. 


lemberg, commander of the Saxons, ſtood the firſt ſhock 


with admirable bravery and reſolution ; but a regiment of 


Bareith giving ground, and the enemy being much ſuperior 


in number, count Stirum retreated in good order to Nord. 


lingen. The fight continued from fix in the morning till 
four in the afternoon, when the French and Bavarians, being 


no leſs weary of an obſtinate reſiſtance, gave over the com- 


bat, and let the imperialiſts march off without much mo- 


by the 
French. 


leſtation, who had loſt in the battle, beſides their cannon 
and baggage above twelve thouſand men. 
Briſac taten 


The imperialiſts, being thus employed in driving the 
elector of Bavaria out of his dominions, and watching the 


motion of Villars, count Tallard and the duke of Burgundy 


projected the ſiege of Old Briſac (i), where Vauban, the 


famous engineer, aſſiſted. Upon the 22d of Auguſt, N. S. | 


at night, the line of circumvallation being finiſhed, the 


| trenches were opened, and the beſieged made a vigorous de- 
--- fence; Hough with the loſs of a conſiderable number of men. 


But the beſiegers being provided with a train of an hundred 


pieces of cannon and thirty mortars, with plenty of all other 
materials, and the confederates not having a ſufficient num- 
ber of men to attempt the relief of the place, the governor 
- thought fit to ſurrender it, after a ſiege of fourteen or fifteen 


days. For which ſlender defence, the governor was con- 
demned in a council of war to be beheaded, and all the of- 
ficers, who ſigned the capitulation, were puniſhed, 


(i) Briſac is a very conſide- are filled with earth, faced with 


rable city and caſtle of Germany, brick, and ſecured by a large 
and efteemed one of the ſtrongeſt broad ditch full of water: And, 
places in Europe; whether its it will require (in time of war) 
ſituation upon a high hill be con- eight or ten thouſand men to 
ſidered, or what art has con- defend it. It ſtands on the river 
tributed to render it regular. Rhine, twenty-ſix miles north 


The fortifcation is a French of Baſil, and thirty ſouth of 
league in compats, the baſtions Straſburg, | The 


e „ 
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The duke of Burgundy, having left a numerous garriſon 
to ſecure this conqueſt, returned triumphantly to Verſailles; 


and, the emperor's affairs being in a declining condition ſince 
count Stirum's defeat, Tallard was ordered to beſiege Lan- 


dau“. The confederates, knowing of what importance the 
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Landau 
taken alſo 
by the 


preſervation of that place would be to the common cauſe, French. 
ordered the hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel to attempt the Oc. 17. 


raiſing of the ſiege. He ſet forwards from the Netherlands, 
and having joined the count of Naſſau Weilburgh, general 
of the Palatine forces, near Spires, within four leagues of 


* See p. 
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Landau, they concerted meaſures for relieving the place. 


diligent in his march, that he joined marſhal Tallard before 


The French having intelligence of their proceedings, ordered 
monſieur Pracontal, with a body of ten thouſand men, to © 
follow the prince with all poſſible expedition ; and he was fo 


the confederates had any notice of it. All things being pre- 


pared to attack the French in their lines, count Naſſau came 


riding to the prince of Heſſe's quarters, and told him, that 


the enemy was very near, marching directly to attack him, 


and deſired him to command the right wing to their arms. 


This was very ſurprizing news to the prince, becauſe the 


count had conſtantly afſured him, that Tallard was not in a 


condition to come out of his lines. However he mounted 
immediately; and, obſerving the Palatine quarter-maſter- 


general had ranged the army in a very diſadvantageous place, 
where they lay expoſed in flank to the enemy, he diſpatched 


his aid-de-camp to the count, to defire him to march ſlowly, 


that he might join him with his right wing. But, before 
the meſſenger could return, count Naſſau had engaged the 


enemy, and at firſt had the advantage; but the enemy re- 


newing the charge, fell on with ſo much fury upon the foot, 
that they were forced to retire in great diforder, before the 
right wing, commanded by the prince of Heſſe, could come 
up to their relief. By this means, the left wing being in 


great confuſion, the enemy poured all their force upon the 


right wing, which was defended for ſome time with a great 


deal of bravery. But, the defeat of the left having opened a 


way for the _ to attack the Heſſian foot in front and 


flank, they were forced to retreat, after an obſtinate and 


bloody reſiſtance, which continued from one in the afternoon 


performed all that could be expected from a brave and ex- 


till night. The prince of Heſſe, during the whole action, 


perienced commander, having three horſes killed under him, 


and flew a French officer with his own hand. In this action 


ſeveral perſons of diſtinction fell on both ſides, par ticularly : 


mon- 


360 e ere 
Anne, monſieur Pracontal, who commanded the French, beſide; 
1703. ſome thouſands of private men. But that which was the 
—— greateſt conſequence of this victory, was the enemy's return- 
ing to the camp before Landau, where the count de Frize, 
governor of the place, deſpairing of any farther relief, ſur- 
rendered that important fortreſs, upon the ſame conditions 
that were granted the year before to monſieur de Melac, 
the French governor, The enemy valued themſelves very 
much upon the ſucceſs both of the battle and the ſiege; and 
count Tallard could not have concluded the campaign with 
more glory on the French fide, and with greater diſgrace to 
the allies, whoſe officers were many of them drinking and 
_ celebrating the emperor's birth-day at Spires, when the 
enemy unexpectedly ſurprized them, which unfortunately 
_ occaſioned the loſs of the battle, and the furrender of the 
| Aufirg There was nothing more this year very remarkable in 
3 Germany, but the taking of Auſburg by the elector of Ba- 
Bavaria, varia, which was inveſted on the 6th ef December. During 
the ſiege, a letter directed to general Bribrack, the gover- 
nor, was intercepted. The clector, finding by the con- 
_ tents of it, that the governor was adviſed to take ſuch mea- 
| ſures, as he ſhould think moſt expedient for the preſervation 
of the garriſon, and the city from being deſtroyed, but that 
there was no probability of his being relieved, ſent the letter 
by the ſame meſſenger, from whom he had taken it, and 
ordered him to let the governor know, that if he did not im- 
mediately deliver up the place, he would lay it in aſhes, and 
put all the garriſon to the ſword, Whereupon a capitulation 
Was agreed on, and they were allowed to march out with four 
pieces of cannon, and other marks of honour, and to be con- 
„„ . nn 9 7 | 
A war be- The emperor's misfortunes were not occaſioned alone by 
gun in Hun- the junction of the French and Bavarians, but were heighten- 
% ed by an inſurrection in Hungary, where cardinal Calonitz 
and Eſterhaſi had the government intruſted chiefly with them, 
Calonitz was ſo cruel, and the other fo ravenous, that the 
Hungarians took advantage of this diſtraction in the empe- 
ror's affairs, to run together in great bodies, and in many 
places, ſetting prince Ragotzki at their head. They de- 
manded, that their grievances ſhould be redreſſed, and their 
privileges reſtored, They were animated in this by the prac- 
tices of the French and the elector of Bavaria's agents, Some 
ſmall aſſiſtance was ſent them by the way of Poland. I hey 
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were encouraged to enter upon no treaty, but to unite and 
fortify themſelves ; aſſurances. being given them, that no 
peace ſhould be concluded, unleſs they were fully reſtored to 


all their ancient liberties. | 
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The court of Vienna was greatly alarmed at this, fearing Diſorders in 
it might be ſecretly ſet on by the Turks ; though that court the empe- 


gave all poſſible aſſurances, that they would maintain the 


peace of Carlowitz moſt religiouſly, and that they would in 


no ſort encourage or aſſiſt the malecontents. A revolution 


ror's court, 


happening in the Ottoman empire, in which a new ſultan | 
was ſet up, raiſed freſh apprehenſions of a breach on that 


fide ; but the ſultan renewed the aſſurances of maintaining 
the peace ſo ſolemnly, that all thoſe fears were ſoon diſſipated. 
There was a great faction at the emperor's court, and amon 


his miniſters ; and it did not appear that he had ſtrength of 


nius enough to govern them. Count Mansfield was much 
ſuſpected of being in the intereſts of France. The prince of 
Baden and prince Eugene both agreed in charging his con- 
duct, though they differcd almoſt in every thing elſe; yet 
Mansfield was ſo poſſeſſed of the emperot's favour and con- 


fidence, that it was not eaſy to get him ſet aſide. At laſt, | 
he was advanced to an high poſt in the emperor's houſe- 


hold, and prince Eugene was made preſident of the council 
of war. Ge V 5 

During theſe proceedings, the French king had diſcovered 
the duke of Savoy's inclinations to the confederacy. The 
duke began to ſee his own danger, if the two crowns of 
France and Spain ſhould come to be united. He ſaw alſo, 
that, if the French king drove the imperialiſts out of Italy, 


The duke of 
Savoy comes 


in'o the 
grand alli. 
anc, 


and became maſter of the Milaneſe, he muſt lie expoſed to 


his mercy, His alliance with France was only for one year, 
which he had renewed from year to year; fo he offered now 
to enter into the grand alliance. Hl 

he did in the former war *, ſhewed, that he maintained the 
character of his family, of changing ſides as often as he 


is leaving the allies, as 


* 65 p. 
328. 


could expect better terms by the new turn; yet his intereſt lay 


ſo viſibly now on the ſide of the grand alliance, that it was 
very reaſonable to believe, he was reſolved to adhere firmly 
to it. And therefore all his demands were granted, as will 
hereafter appear. The duke, having thus ſecretly agreed to 
enter into the alliance, did not declare it, but continued ſtill 
to deny it to the French, that, when the duke of Vendoſme 
ſhould ſend back his troops at the end of the campaign, he 
might more ſafely own it. But his deſigns are ſaid to be 
diſcovered by an intercepted letter. The French had reaſon 
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to ſuſpect a ſecret negotiation, but could not penetrate into 
it, ſo they took an effectual, though a very fraudulent me- 
thod to diſcover it, which was told biſhop Burnet ſoon after 
by the earl of Pembroke. They got the elector of Bavaria 


to write to him, with all ſeeming fincerity, and with great 


ſecrecy, for he ſent it to him by a ſubject of his own, ſowell 


_ diſguiſed and directed, that the duke of Savoy was impoſed 


on by this management. In this letter, the elector com- 


- plained bitterly of the inſolence and perfidiouſneſs of the 


French, into whoſe hands he had put himſelf : He aid, he 


ſaw his error now, when it was too late to ſee how he could 


correct it; yet, if the duke of Savoy, who was almoſt in a; 
bad a ſtate as himſelf, would join with him, ſo that they 


might act by concert, they might yet not only recover them- 


ſelves, but procure a happy peace to all the reſt of Europe. 


The duke of Savoy, miſtruſting nothing, wrote him a frank | 
anſwer, in which he owned his own deſigns, and encou— 
raged the elector to go on, and offered all offices of friend- 
ſhip on his behalf, with the reſt of the allies : The French, 


who knew by what ways the Savoyard was to return, ſeized 
him, without ſo much as acquainting the elector with the 


diſcovery they had made. Upon this, the French king or- 


dered the duke of Vendoſme to ſeize and diſarm the troops of 


Savoy (being twenty-two thouſand men) that were in his 


army; to demand withal the fortreſſes of Verceil, Verjur, 


and Suſa, and other places; and, to inſiſt, that the duke of 


Savoy ſhould reduce the number of his troops to the eſta- 
- bliſhment ſtipulated in the treaty of 1696, that his moſt 
_ Chriſtian majeſty might ſecure the communication of his ter- 


ritories with thoſe belonging to the crown of Spain in Italy, 


and reſtrain the duke of Savoy from giving him any diſtur- 
bance. Ihe duke, provoked at theſe demands and inſults, 
Immediately commanded ſeveral French officers, who hap- 


pened then to be at Turin, and even the French ambaſſador 


| himſelf to be put under confinement. That miniſter, fur- 


prized at this order, arrogantly told the captain' of the guard, 


_ who was ſent to ſeize him, That the duke being in the 
„s king his maſter's pay, his majeſty might as lawfully, and 


„ of right, not only ſeize his forces, but alſo the perſon of 


the duke himſelf, for his treachery, That his maſter 


K 


« would alſo be revenged, and not only harraſs him with a 


foreign war, but raiſe inteſtine broils in the heart of his 


7,7 


% dominions.” Theſe haughty expreſſions being reported 


: by the ear to the duke, he went with him into his anti- 
0 


amber, which was crouded with nobility and gentry, . 


== — &@ 2 2 2 2. ug 
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| what importance the duke might prove towards the redueing 
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made him repeat theſe inſulting words two or three times. Anne. 
The whole court reſented the affront to that degree, that 1703. 
they unanimouſly promiſed to live and die with their ſove- - — 
reign, On the other hand, the French king ordered the my 
duke of Vendoſme to invade the frontiers of Savoy, and to \ 
ſend the following letter to the duke : 9 8 


2043; 5 

« (AINCE neither religion, honour, intereſt, alliances, g 
60 nor even your own hand- writing, are of any force 9 
« between us, I ſend my couſin, the duke of Vendoſme, at | 


« the head of my armies, to make known to you my inten- 
« tions. He will allow you but four and twenty hours to 
« reſolve what you have to do.” wi e 


The duke of Savoy remained unmoved by this menacing 
letter, which he ſoon after anſwered by a manifeſto againif 
France. In the mean time he ſent the count de Tarini to 
Vienna, with the treaty concluded between him and count 
GAverſberg (who was come to Turin incognito for that pur= - 
poſe) and, having acknowledged the archduke as king of 
Spain, by the name of Charles III. gave notice of all his 
8 to the queen of Great- Britain and the States of 

the United-Provinces; and ſoon after ſent envoys into Eng- 

land and Holland, to ſollicit the aſſiſtance of thoſe two main 
ſupports of the confederacy. Queen Anne, well knowing of 


the exorbitant power of France, immediately aſſured him of 
her friendſhip and protection; and, ſoon after, ſent Mr. Hill 
to Turin, to concert meaſures with him againſt the common 
enemy. The States, to ſecond the queen's good intentions 
in favour of the duke, diſpatched Vandermeer to him; and 
both theſe miniſters ſet out together on their embaſſy. 
Count Staremberg, being ſenſible of the diſadvantages, 
which the duke of Savoy muſt neceſſarily be under at this 
time, ſent him a detachment of fifteen hundred horſe, com- 
manded by Viſconti ; who, notwithſtanding all the diligence 
and ſecrecy he could uſe in his march, was attacked by a 
body of the French under the duke of Vendoſme, in Uh 
mountains of St. Sebaſtian ; and, after a ſharp engagement, 
eſcaped with the loſs of his baggage, about a hundred and - 
hity men, and ſeveral horſes. Soon after, Staremberg him- Remarkable 
ſelf (according to the poſitive orders he had received from the marchof Sta- 
imperial court, to attempt a junction with the duke of Savoy) Mrs: = 
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began his march for Piedmont, with an army of fifteen thou. 
ſand men, from the Secchia through the enemy's country. 
This march is, by military men, ſaid to be the beſt laid, 
and the beſt executed, of any in the whole war: He marched 


from the Modoneſe, in the worſt ſeaſon of the year, through 


ways that, by reaſon of the rains that had fallen, ſeemed 
impracticable, having in many places the French both he. 
fore and behind him : He broke through all, and, in con- 


dluſion, joined the duke of Savoy at Canelli, by which mean 
the duke was ſafe in Piedmont. The French king, per. 
_ ceiving that the breach between him and the duke of Savoy 

was irreconcileable, reſolved to declare war againſt him, 


A treaty 
with the 
king of Por- 
tugal. 

Burnet. 


* 


which was accordingly publiſhed on the fourth of Decem- 


ber. | 


Since the beginning of the war, all the confederates had 
ſollicited the king of Portugal to enter into the grand al. 
liance, as his own intereſt led him, it being evident, that, 


as ſoon as Spain was once united to the crown of France, he 
could not hope to continue long in Portugal. The Almi- 


rante of Caſtile was believed to be in the intereſts of the 


houſe of Auſtria; and therefore, to ſend him out of the way, 


he was appointed to go ambaſſador to France. He ſeemed 


to undertake it, and made the neceſſary preparations ; but 


he ſaw this ambaſly was intended for an exile, and that it 


Put him in the power of his enemies. After he had therefore 
_ raiſed what was neceſſary to defray his expences, he fecr:tly 
changed his courſe, and eſcaped with the wealth he had in 
his hands to Liſbon, where he entered into ſecret negotia- 


tions with the king of Portugal and the emperor ; and gave 


great aſſurances of the good diſpoſitions, in which the people 


and grandees of Spain were, who were grown weary of their 
new maſters. The riſk which he himſelf ran, ſeemed a 
very full credential. He affirmed, that the new king was 
deſpiſed, and the French about him univerſally hated ; and 


that the Spaniards would not bear the being made a province, 
either to France or to the emperor. He therefore propoſed, 


that the emperor and the king of the Romans ſhould re- 


nounce all their pretenſions, and transfer them to the arch- 


duke, and declare him king of Spain; and that he ſhould be 
ure ſent thither; for he aſſured them, that the Spa- 
d 


niards wou 
till they ſaw another king, who claimed his right; and, in 


not revolt from the king, who was in poſſeſſion, 


that caſe, they would think they had a right to adhere to the 
king they liked beſt. The king of Portugal likewiſe de- 


manded an enlargement of his frontiers, and ſome _ ac- 
F : | cCeſliom 
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ceſſions to his crown, which were reaſonable, but could not Anne. 


be ſtipulated but by a king of Spain. So 
In the treaty, which the emperor had made with king 
William and the States-general, one article was, that they 


ſhould be at liberty to poſſeſs themſelves of the dominions, 
which the crown of Spain had in the Weſt-Indies ; and he 


veſted in them the right, which their arms ſhould give them 
in theſe acquiſitions : Upon which the king had deſigned to 
ſend a great fleet, with a land army, into the bay of Mexico, 
to ſeize ſome important places there, with a deſign of re- 


ſtoring them to the crown of Spain, upon advantageous ar- 
ticles for a free trade, as ſoon as the Spaniards ſhould re- 


ceive a king of the houſe of Auſtria, This deſign was now 
laid aſide, and the reaſon which the miniſters gave for it, 
was, that the Almirante had aſſured them, that if we poſ- 


ſeſſed ourſelves of any of the places in the Welt-Indies, the 


whole nation would by that means become entirely French ; 
they would never believe our promiſes of reſtoring them ; and 


ſeeing they had no naval power of their own to recover them, 
they would go into the French intereſt very cordially, as the 


only way left to recover theſe places. An intire credit was 


given to theAlmirante; upon whichqueenAnneand the States- 
general agreed to ſend over a great fleet, with a land- army of 
twelve thouſand men, together with a great ſupply of money 
and arms to Portugal, that king undertaking to have an army 
of twenty- eight thouſand men ready to join them. In this 


treaty between the emperor, the queen of Great-Britain, the 


| king of Portugal, and the States-general (which was ſigned 


at Liſbon, and brought to London on the 24th of May, and 


of which the ratifications paſſed the great ſeal on the 14th of 


July) an incident happened, that had almoſt ſpoiled the 
whole. The king of p 

fag, and the other reſpects to be paid by the Engliſh admiral, 
when he was in his ports. The earl of Nottingham de- 
clared, that it was a diſhonour to England to ftrike even in 


another king's ports. This was not-demanded of the fleet 


Which was ſent to bring over queen Katherine; ſo that, 
though Methuen, the Engliſh ambaſſador, had —_ to this 
article, he preſſed the queen not to ratify it. Methuen, in 
his own juſtification, ſaid, that he had conſented to the ar- 
ticle becauſe he ſaw it was inſiſted on ſo much, that no treaty 


could be concluded, unleſs that point was yielded. The 
low ſtate of affairs in Portugal in the year 1662, when the 
protection of England was all they had in view for their pre- 


ſetyation made ſuch a difference between that and the pre ſent 
| | Na 3 | I time, 


ortugal inſiſted on demanding the 
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time, that the one was not to be ſet up for a precedent to go. 
vern the other. Beſides, even then, the matter was much 
conteſted in their councils, though the extremities to which 
they were reduced, made them yield it. The lord Godolphig 
looked on this as too inconſiderable to be inſiſted upon; all 
the affairs of Europe ſeemed to turn upon this treaty, and 
ſo important a matter ought not to be retarded a day for ſuch 
punctilio's, as a ſalute or ſtriking the flag; and it ſeemed 
reaſonable, that every ſovereign thould claim this acknow- 
ledgment, unleſs where it was otherwiſe ſtipulated by expreſ 
treaties. The laying ſo much weight on ſuch matters, 


greatly heightened jealouſies; and it was ſaid, that the ear] 


of Nottingham and the Tories ſeemed to lay hold on every 
thing that could obſtruct the progreſs of the war, while the 


round proceeding of the lord Godolphin reconciled many to 
| him. The queen confirmed the treaty, upon which the 
court of Vienna was deſired to do their part. But that court 


proceeded with its ordinary ſlowneſs. The mildeſt cenſure 


paſſed on theſe delays was, that they procceded from an un- 
reaſonable affectation of magnificence in the ceremony, which 
could not be performed ſoon nor eaſily in a poor but haughty 


court. It was done at laſt, but ſo late in the year, that the 
new- declared king of Spain could not reach Holland before 


the end of October (a). A ſquadron of our fleet, under 


Sir George Rooke (who was appointed to conduct him to 
Liſbon) was = there to bring him over, ſuch as uſed to 


convoy king | 
miniſters of the king of Spain thought it was not ſtrong W 
enough, pretending, that they had advertiſements, that the 


The great 
ſtor m 3 Nov. 
27. 


illiam, when he croſſed the ſeas. But the 


French had a ſtronger ſquadron in Dunkirk, which might 
be ſent out to intercept him, ſo that an additional ſtrength 
was ſent. This loſt ſome time and a fair wind. It had like 


to have been more fatal ; for, about the end of November, 


(a) In his Journey from Vi- his majeſty took it from his ſide, 
enna to the Hague, when he and, giving it into the duke's 
came to Duſſeldorp, he was met hand with a graceful air, ſaid in 
by the duke of Marlborough, French, I am not aſhamed to 


Who, in the name of the queen, * ſay, I am but a poor prince, 
- congratulated him on his ac- *< Je n'ay que la 8 K & Vepee, 


ceſſion to the Spaniſh crown. I have only my cloke and my 


The king, having had notice of ſword ; the latter may be of 


the duke's coming, put on a * ule to your grace, and [ hope 


fine rich ſword, with which he you will not think it the work 


| preſented his grace in a very for my wearing one day. The 
obliging manner; for, while king arrived at the Hague the 


they were both in dijcourſe, zd of November, 
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the weather grew very boiſterous, and broke out, on the 27th, Anne. 
in the moſt violent ſtorm, both by ſea and land, that had 1703. 
ever been known in the memory of man. The city of ——— 


London was fo ſhaken with it, that people were generally 
afraid of being buried in the ruins of their houſes, ſome of 
which fell and cruſhed their maſters to death (b). Great hurt 
was done in the ſouthern parts of England, little happening in 
the north, where the ſtorm was not ſo violent. The beſt part 
of our navy was then at ſea, which filled all people with 
great apprehenſions of an irreparable Joſs. And indeed, 
if the ſtorm had not been at its height at full flood and in a 
ſpring tide, the loſs might have proved fatal to the nation. 
It was ſo conſiderable, that fourteen or fifteen men of war 
were caſt away, in which one thouſand five hundred ſeamen 


periſhed, Few merchant-men were loſt; ſuch as were 


driven to ſea were ſafe; ſome few only were overſet, 


Our 


ſquadron, which was then in the Maeſe, ſuffered but little, 


and the ſhips were ſoon refitted, and ready to ſail (c). 


(b) Dr. Richard Kidder, bi- 
ſhop of Bath and Wells, and 
his wife, were killed by the fall 


of part of the en palace 


at Wells. In like manner was 
killed at Horſeley in Suſſex, the 
biſhop of London's ſiſter, the 
lady Penelope Nicholas. The 


damage in the city of London 


only was computed at near two 
millions ; . 

two hundred thouſand pounds. 
(e) Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, juſt 
returned from the Mediterra- 


nean, was at anchor in the Gun- 
fleet with two ſecond rate, and 


fix third rate men of war, four 
of which drove from their an- 


chors, and were in the utmoſt _ 


danger. One of them, the Aſ- 


fociation, on board of which 
Sir Stafford Fairborne had his 
flag flying, got into Gotten- 


burgh on the 11th of Decem- 


ber. It fared much worſe with 


the ſhips in the Downs, where 
rear-admiral Beaumont, whoſe 


flag was flying in the Mary, 


at Briſtol, about 


The 


par- 


periſned with his own and ſe- 
veral other ſhips. 


The liſt of all that were loſt 
there and elſewhere is as fol- 
lows: FW, 
Vanguard, a ſecond rate, nine- 

ty guns, ſix hundred and forty. 

men, loſt in Chatham har- 

bour, no men nor guns a- 

board. N 
Northumberland, captain reen- 
Way, a third rate, four hun- 

dred and forty-ſix men, ſe- 
venty guns, loſt on the Good- 
win-Sands, no men ſaved, 
Sterling-Caſtle, captain John- 
ſon, a third rate, four hun- 
dred and forty-fix men, ſe- 


venty guns, loſt on the Good- 


win-Sands, fixty-three men 
ſaved, with the captain, three 
| lieutenants, and chaplain, 


Reſtoration, captain Emms, a 


third-rate, ſour hundred and 
forty-lix men, ſeventy 144 
e 


Nn4 
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Anne. parliament being then ſitting, the commons, on this diſma} 
1703. occaſion, preſented an addreſs to the queen, © expreſſing the 

great ſenſe the houſe had of the calamity fallen upon the 
kingdom by the late violent ſtorm, and that they could 


(e 


6 not ſee any diminution of her D navy, without 


making proviſion to repair the ſame : 


herefore they be- 


* ſought her majeſty, that ſhe would immediately give di- 
& rections for repairing this loſs, and for building ſuch capi 
<< tal ſhips as her majeſty ſhould think fit; and to aſſure her 
wy majeſty, that, at their next meeting, the houfe would ef- 


4 * fe 


ually make good that expence; and would give diſ- 


6 patch in raiſing the ſupplies already voted, for making 
good her majeſty's treaties with the king of Portugal, — 
“ all her majeſty's other allies, and would conſider of ef- 


Joſt on the Goodwin-Sands, 


no men ſaved. 8 


KReſolution, captain Liſle, a chird 


rate, four hundred and forty- 
ſix men, ſeventy guns, loſt 


on the coaſt of Suſlex, all the 


men ſaved, 
Mary, rear-admiral Beaumont, 


captain Edward Hopſon, a 
fourth rate, three hundred 


and forty- ſix men, ſixty- four 


4 e loſt on the Goodwin- 


Sands, captain and purſer 
aſhore, and but one man more 


ſaved. 


Vork, captain Smith, a fourth 


rate, three hundred and thir- 
ty-two men, ſixty guns, loſt 


at Harwich, all the men ſaved 


but four. 


fourth rate, two hundred and 


ſeventy- four men, fifty- four 


guns, loſt at Spithead, the 
Carpenter and twenty-three 
men more ſaved. 

Reſerve; captain Anderſon, a 
fourth rate, two hundred and 


twenty-ſix men, forty-eight 


guns, loſt at Yarmouth, the 


captain, ſurgeon, and twenty- 


one more ſaved. 


the men face. 
885 Eagle, advice - boat, captain Bo- 
Newcaſtle, captain Carter, a 


« fectual 


Lichfield Prize, captain Cham- 
berlain, a fifth rate, a hun- 
dred and fifty-five men, thir- 
ty-two guns, loſt on the coaſt 
of Suſſex, all the men ſaved. 


Arundel, captain Deering, a 


fifth rate, a hundred and for- 
ty-five men, thirty-two guns, 
loſt at Briftol, all the men 
ſaved. | | 


Mortar bomb-ſhip, captain Ray- 


mond, a ſixth rate, fixty-five 

men, twelve guns, loſt on the 
_ Goodwin-Sands, all the men 
_ drowned. Sh | 


Suffolk, hoſpital, captain Wat- 


kins, a fixth rate, eighty men 
ten guns, loſt at Briſtol, all 


| ſtock, a ſixth rate, fifty-four 
men, ten guns, loſt on the 


coaſt of Suſſex, all the men 


ſaved. 


Veſuvius, fire-ſhip, captain Pad- 
don, a fixth rate, forty-five 
men, eight guns, loſt at Spit- 
head, all the men ſaved. | 
Canterbury, N captain 

forty men 


Blake, a ſixth rate, | 
eight guns, loſt at Briſtol, 


' thirteen men ſaved. _ 


OF ENGLAND. 
} Wl « fetual ways for promoting of trade, for managing her 
e 60 majeſty's navy royal, and for encouraging the Garten,” 
e 
i 


The queen's anſwer was ſuitable to the addreſs, and two or 
three days after was iſſued a proclamation for a general faſt, 
t which was obſerved throughout England on the 19th of Ja- 
; nuary enſuing, with great ſigns of devotion and fincerity ; the 
terror, the tempeſt had left on the people's minds, contribu- 
ting much to their affectionate diſcharge of that religious 
duty. | py | 5 
About the end of December, the king of Spain landed at Kd - of 
Portſmouth. The dukes of Somerſet and Marlborough were Spain cones 
ſent by the queen to receive him, and bring him to an inter- to England. 
view, which was to be at Windſor, Prince George went — . 
and met him on the way, and the king was treated with 
great magnificence. The court was very ſplendid and much 
thronged. The queen's behaviour towards him was very 
noble and obliging. The young king charmed all who were 
preſent. He had a gravity beyond his age, tempered with 
much modeſty. His behaviour was in all points ſo exact, 
that there was not a circumſtance in his whole deportment, 
that was liable to cenſure. He paid an extraordinary reſpect to 
the queen, and yet maintained a due greatneſs in it. He had 
an art of ſeeming well pleaſed with every thing, without ſo _ 
much as ſmiling once all the while he was at court, which 
was only three days. He ſpoke but little, and all he ſaid was 
judicious and obliging. All poſſible hafte was made in fitting 
out the fleet, ſo that he ſet ſail in the beginning of January, 
and for five days he had a fair wind, with good weather; but 
then the wind changed, and he was driven back to Portſ- 
mouth, where he lay above three weeks, and then he had a 
very proſperous navigation, The forces, which were or- 
dered to go over to his affiſtance, were by this time got ready 
to attend on him, ſo that he ſailed, on the fourth of January, 
with a great fleet, both of men of war and tranſport-ſhips. 
The fleet was commanded by Sir George Rooke, and the 
land-forces by the duke of Schonibiry: lately made knight of 
the Garter, When they came within ſixty leagues of Cape 
Finiſterre, a violent ſtorm enſued, which ſo damaged the 
ſhips, that Sir George was forced to return to Spithead. He 
could not ſail again till the 13th of February, when the wind 
was ſo favourable, that in ten days the king of Spain happily _ 
arrived at Liſbon, where he was reccived with all the out- 
ward expreſſions of joy and welcome, and at an expence, in 
a A vain magnificence, which that court could not well bear; 
but a national vanity prevailed to carry this too far, by Eee : 
he E 33 " other. 
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Anne. other things, that were more neceſſary, were negleQeg. 
1703. That court was then very melancholy; for the young infantz, 
whom the king of Spain was to have married, as had been 
agreed, died a few days before his arrival. | 


The affir In Poland the ſcene was now more embroiled than ever. 
Burat. There was ſome appearance of peace this ſummer, but i 
went off in the winter. The old fierce cardinal aſſembled ; 
dyet at Warſaw, wherein it was declared, that their king 
had broken all their laws. Upon which they, by a formal 
ſentence, depoſed him, and declared the throne vacant. 
This was done in concert with the king of Sweden, who la 
with his army at ſome diſtance from them in the neighbour— 
hood of Dantzick, which alarmed the citizens extremely, It 
Was believed, that the dyet deſigned to chuſe Sobieſki, the 
_ eldeſt ſon of the late king, who then lived at Breſlaw in Sile- 
ſia, and, being in the emperor's dominions, he thought him- 
ſelf ſafer than he proved to be. The king of Foland retired 
into Saxony in ſome haſte, which made many conclude, that 
he reſolved to abandon Poland; but he laid another deſign; 
Which was executed to his mind, though in the ſequel it pro- 
ved not much to his advantage. Sobieſki and his brother 
were in a correſpondence with the party in Poland, that op- 
poſed king Auguſtus; upon which they ought to have looked 
to their own ſecurity with more precaution. But they 
ſeemed to apprehend nothing, where they then were, and ſo 
_ diverted themſelves at hunting and otherwiſe in their uſual 
manner. Upon this, ſome perſons, ſent by the king of Po- 
land, took them both priſoners, and brought them to Drel- 
den, where they were ſafely kept; and all the remonſtrances 
which the emperor could make upon ſuch an act of hoſtility, 
had no effect. This for ſome time broke their meaſures at 
Warſaw; many forſook them, while the king of Sweden 
| ſeemed implacable in his oppoſition to king Auguſtus, whoſe 
chief confidence was in the czar. It was ſuſpected, that the 
French had a management in this matter; ſince it was cer- 
_ tain, that by the war in Poland, a great part of that force 
was diverted, which might otherwiſe have been engaged in 
the common cauſe of the grand alliance. 
The duke of Marlborough, at the end of the cam- 
paign in Flanders, returned to England, the thirtieth of 
October. The queen and prince, having been at the Bath 
| ſeven weeks, came back to Windſor, the gth of the ſame 
month, JJ Ee i Dy 


| Thus 


* chearful concurrence, ſince you cannot but be ſen 
* that on the ſucceſs of it depends our own _— and ww N 


OF ENGLAND: 


Thus ſtood affairs both at home and abroad, when a new Aon 
ſeſſion of 1 was e by the queen, with we fol- 
lowing ſpeech : 


« My Lords and Gee 


HAV E called you together as ſoon as I thought you the Ca 
„ could conveniently come out of your counties, that ſeliion of 
no time might be loſt in making our preparations for car- f 


crying on the preſent war, in which I do not doubt o e poly 


« pineſs, and that of all Europe. 


I hope I have improved the confidence you repoſed i in me, 


“ laſt year, to your ſatisfaction, and the advantage of us and 
our allies, by the treaty with the king of Portugal, and 
« the declaration of the duke of Savoy, which, in great 
e meaſure, may be imputed to the chearfulneſs, with which 
„you ſupported me in this war, and the aſſurance, with 
* which you truſted me in the conduct of it. And we can- 
* not ſufficiently acknowledge the goodneſs of Almighty 
6 God, who is pleaſed to afford us fo fair a proſpect, as we 
_ mor have, of bringing it to a g'orious and ſpeedy conclu- 
*. eon 5 
I muſt therefore deſire you, gentlemen of the houſe ofcom- 
“ mons, to grant me ſuch ſupplies, as ſhall be requiſite to de- 


* fray the neceſſary charge of the war in the next year, with 


“regard not only to all our former engagements, but parti- 


* cularly to our alliance lately made with the king of Por- 
_ © tugal, for recovering the monarchy of Spain from the houſe 


of Bourbon, and reſtoring it to the houſe of Auſtria ; 
which treaty, being in itſelf of the higheſt importance 
imaginable, and requiring all poſhble dil) patch in the exe- 
cution of it, has neceſſarily occaſioned a great expence, 
even in this preſent year; though not ſo much as it will 


«K require, and for which, I hope, we ſhall be amply recom- 
8 


penced in the next. 
The ſubſidies, which will now be immediately required 


for the aſſiſtance of the duke of Savoy, will likewiſe occa- 
„ ſion a farther neceſſary charge. | 


“ I muſt take notice to you, that no articular Aa? TH 


e was made in the laſt ſeſſion, either for the charge of our 
_ © preſent expedition to Portugal, or for that of the augmen- 
e tation troops deſired by the States- general; yet the funds 
„ given by parliament have held out ſo well. and the produce | 
of the e has proves ſo conſiderable, that you will 


_ find. 
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ce find the public will not be in debt by reaſon of either of 
c theſe additional ſervices  _ | 1 


— II may further obſerve to you, that, though the funds 


be for the civil government are diminiſhed by the war, ! 
« have, in conjunction with the States-general, contributed 
« out of my own revenue towards ſome public ſervices, and 


ce particularly the ſupport of the circle of Swabia, whoſe fim 


„ adherence to the intereſt of the allies, under the greateſt 


_ <<. preſſures, did very well deſerve our ſeaſonable aſſiſtance. 


„ And ] ſhall ſtill be careful not to engage myſelf in any un- 


„“ neceſſary expence of my own, that I may have the more 


«© to ſpare towards the eaſe of my ſubjects. 


% My Lords and gentlemen, 5 


<« I heartily wiſh ſome eaſy and leſs chargeable method 
c could be found out for the ſpeedy and effectual manning 


„ of the fleet. | 


] muſt alſo recommend to you, to make ſome regulation 
<« for preventing the exceſſive price of coals. I have exami- 


c ned this matter, and taken particlar care to appoint con- 


_ © voys for that ſervice; but the price has not been in the 


* leaſt abated, notwithſtanding a very conſiderable quantity 
« has been imported ſince that time. This gives great 


ground of ſuſpicion, there may be a combination of ſome 
e perſons to enrich themſelves by a general oppreſſion of 
s others, and particularly the poor. It will deſerve your 
© conſideration, how to eng this great inconvenience. 


“And, in all your affairs, I muſt recommend as much 


* diſpatch, as the nature of them will admit. This is neceſ- 


7-5 th ſary to make our preparations early ; on which, in great 


«© meaſure, depends the good ſucceſs of all our enterprizes. 


« I want words to expreſs to you my earneſt deſires of ſeeing 


all my ſubjects in perfect peace and union among them- 
<« ſelves. I have nothing ſo much at heart, as their general 
* welfare and happineſs. Let me therefore deſire you all, 
that you would carefully avoid any heats or diviſions, that 
„ may diſappoint me of that ſatisfaction, and give encou- 
© ragement to the common enemies of our church and 
"PS. eee Wo, e 


The concluſion of the queen's ſpeech, wherein ſhe ſo 
ſtrongly recommended peace and union to all her people, was 
_ underſtood as an intimation of her deſire, that there ſhould 
be no further proceeding in the bill againſt occaſional confot- 

mity. Addreiles, full of reſpect, were made to the queen, 


2 
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in return to her ſpeech. The commons, indeed, to the A 


73 - 


nne. 


queen's earneſt deſire of union, ſaid only, they would care- x 703. 


fully avoid any heats or diviſions, that might give encourage- 
ment to the common enemies of the church and ſtate : But 
the lords, in their addreſſes, expreſſed themſelves more fully, 


and aſſured her majeſty, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that, 


purſuant to her moſt earneſt deſire, they would not only 
avoid, but oppoſe whatever might tend to create any diſquiet 
or diſſention among her ſubjects. However, nothing could 


lay the heat of a party, which was wrought on by ſome who 
had deſigns that were to be denied or diſguiſed, till a proper 
time for owning them ſhould appear. And therefore, not- 


withſtanding the queen (who had been informed that the 


occaſional bill had alarmed a great part of her ſubjects, wha 
were otherwiſe well affected to her government, and no leſs 
able and zealous to aſſiſt her in carrying on the war) had en- 


deavoured, by the warmeſt expreſſions, to diſſuade the par- 


liament from this meaſure, yet that bill was again revived 
(d). As this had been foreſeen by the moderate party, 


Is 


(d) It is obſervable, that * brought in;* but, at the 
though the queen had been pre- * ſame time, that I think him 
vailed with to expreſs a deſire, very much in the right not to 


that the parliament would avoid ! vote in it, I ſhall not have the 
meaſures tending to create divi- * worſe opinion of any of the 


ſions (meaning the occaſional lords that are for it; for, 
conformity bill) yet it appears, * though * I ſhould have been 
by the following letter, how © very Flac it had not been 


much ſhe leaned to the Tories, © brought into the houſe of 


prince does not intend to go 


and even to thoſe meaſures ſhe 
would have diſſuaded them from, 
and which ſhe only thought un- 
ſeaſonable at that time. 


Friday morning. 1 


I T give my dear Mrs. Free- 
* man many thanks for her 


long letter, and am truly ſen- 
* fible of the ſincere kindneſs 
you expreſs in it; and in re- 


turn, to eaſe your mind, I 
muſt tell you, Mr. Bromley 


will be difappointed, for the 


„to the houſe, when the bill 


of occaſional conformity is 


* commons, becauſe I would 
* not have had any pretence gi- 


ven for quarrelling ; I cannot 


help thinking, © now it is as 
60 good as pa there, it will be 


& better for the ſervice to have 
« it paſs the houſe of lords too.? 


* I muſt own to you, that I ne- 


ver cared to mention any thing 
e 


on this ſubject to you, becau 


* I knew you would not be of 
my mind; but, ſince you have 
given me this occaſion, I can- | 
not forbear ſaying, that *I ſee 
„ nothing like perſecution in 


« this bill, You may think it 


„ js a notion lord Nottingham 
apts ES. 
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Anne. Dr. Davenant (who now ſeemed to have forſaken his pa 
1703. -; the encouragement, and with the approbation of the lord 
— — Hallifax, publiſhed a book, entitled, © Eſſays upon peace at 
home and war abroad,” wherein he inforced what her ma. 
jeſty had lately recommended from the throne; and endes. 
voured to bring all ſorts of men to lay aſide their heats and 
animoſities, and to unite in their own defence, againſt the 
common danger, with deſign to diſſuade the bringing in of 
the occaſional bill. At the ſame time Sir Humphry Mack. 
worth publiſhed a ſmall treatiſe, in defence of the proceed. 
© ings of the commons in relation to the conformity bill; 
which pamphlet, however, contained little beſides the argy- 
The bill ments uſed a year before on the ſame ſubject. At length, 


A ,xainſt oc · about a fortnight after the meeting of the parliament, a mo- befo 


. 1 tion was made in the houſe of commons, for bringing in 2 oug 


Sid © bill againſt occaſional conformity.” Great oppoſition was il b 
| Burnet, made to it; the court was againſt it; but it was carried they 
_ Hit. of Fu- a great majority, that ſuch a bill ſhould be brought in. 4 Th. 


rope. 


new draught was accordingly formed. Though it was the I the 
_ fame in ſubſtance with the preamble, which was in the for- affe 
mer bill, yet in ſeveral things it differed. The preamble cell 
againſt © perſecution for conſcience only,” was now left out. , 
Ihe former bill began, with mentioning the act of indul- reſt 
© gence,” ſaying, That © that act ought inviolably to be ob- I bur 
© ſerved;* whereas, this takes not the leaſt notice of it. This I dan 
bill began with mentioning the corporation and teſt-ads, of 
which it ſays, © manifeſtly intended that all perſons to be ad- ber 
< mitted into ſuch offices and employments, ſhould be, and lor 
always remain conformable to the Church of England, as the 

_ © by Jaw eſtabliſhed ; which acts (it ſays). have been noto- 2 
< riouſly eluded, &c.“ And in the © enaCting part,” whereas 6 
the former bill allowed but four beſides the family where a Iſl 0 
conventicle was held, this allowed nine, and inflicted no pu- - 
niſhment, unleſs there were ten or more, beſides age” + f 


and beg ſhe would never let 
difference of opinion hinder | 
us from living together, as we P. 
uſed to do. Nothing ſhall th 
Albar ever alter your poor, unfortu- I fe: 
* fore will ſay no more now, but * nate, faithful Morley, who WW la 
* will anſwer your letter more at will live and die, with all 
large ſome other time; and truth and tenderneſs, yours. 
only promiſe, my dear Mrs, Conduct of the ducheſs of Marl 
* Freeman, faithfully, I will borough, p. 154. 
de book ie ſent ... 


<« has put into my head, but 
upon my word it is my own 
thought.“ I am in hopes, I 
_ © ſhall have one look before you 
© 20 to St. Albans, and there- 


„„ 


* 
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The Penalty in the former bill was one hundred and five Anne. 
pounds for every day that the perſons concerned continued 1703. 


afterwards in office : But now it was brought down to a for- 
feiture of fifty pounds. There were alſo ſome other dif- 
ferences. "Theſe were artifices, by which it was hoped 
upon ſuch ſoftenings, to carry the bill on any terms; an 
when that point was gained, it would be eaſy afterwards to 


carry other bills of greater ſeverity. There was now ſuch a 


diviſion upon this matter, that it was fairly debated in the 
houſe of commons ; whereas before it went there with fuch a 


torrent, that no oppoſition to it could be hearkened to. Thoſe 


who oppoſed the bill, went chiefly upon the ground, that the 


bill put the Diſſenters in a worſe condition than they were in | 


before; and that it was a breach upon the Toleration, which 
ought not to be made, fince they had not deſerved it by any 
ill behaviour of their's, by which it could be pretended, that 


they had forfeited any of their benefits deſigned by that act. 


That things of this kind could have no effect, but to imbroil 


the nation with new diſtractions, and to diſguſt perſons well- 


affected to the queen, and her government. That it was ne- 


ceſſary to continue the happy quiet, that the nation now en- 
joyed, eſpecially in this time of war, in which even the ſeve- 


reſt of perſecutions made their ſtops, for fear of irritating ill 


bumours too much. The old topics of hypocriſy, and of the 


danger the Church was in, were brought up again on behalf 


of the bill, which paſſed the commons on the 7th of Decem- 


ber, by a great majority, and was ſent up to the houſe of 
lords, where it occaſioned a debate of many hours, whether 
the bill ſhould be entertained or read a ſecond time, or thrown 


out. The prince of Denmark appeared no more for it, nor 
did he come to the houſe upon this occaſion. Some who had 
voted for it in the former ſeſſion, kept out of the houſe; and 
others owned, that they ſaw farther into the deſign of the 
bill, and ſo voted againſt it. The biſhops were almoſt 
equally divided: There were two more againſt it than for it. 
Biſhop Burnet diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſpeech againſt the 
bill. He gave the lords an account how the teſt- act had 


been carried, and mentioned the many practices of the Pa- 


piſts, in order to ſet the Church againſt the Diſſenters, and 


the Diſſenters againſt the Church, by turns, as it might 


ſerve their ends. He ventured to ſay, that a man might 
lawfully communicate with a church, which he thought had 


a doctrine and a worſhip uncorrupted, and yet communicate 


more frequently with a church, which he thought more per- 


tet; and that he himſelf had communicated with the 


churches 
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churches of Geneva and Holland, and yet at the ſame ting 
communicated with the Church of England: So that, thou 
the Diſſenters were in a miſtake as to their opinion, which 
was the more perfect church, yet, allowing them a toleratic 
in that error, this practice might be juſtified. Several of the 


temporal lords ſpoke alſo againſt the bill, particularly the; 


lord Haverſham, the duke of Devonſhire, the earl of Pen. 


broke, the lord Mohun, the lord Ferrars, and the lor 
Wharton. The laſt of theſe, to ſhew the unſeaſonablene; 
of any thing, that led to perſecuting their Proteſtant br. 
thren, took notice of the diſtracted ſtate of Scotland, and of 


the inſolence of the Papiſts in Ireland ; adding, that the 
houſe ought rather to imitate the parliament of Ireland in 
their zeal againſt Popery, than to frame laws to increaſe diy. 


ſions here. Nor did the lord Mohun tick to ſay, . Thatif 
they paſled this bill, they had as good tack the pretended 


„ prince of Wales to it.” Upon the whole matter, it was 


carried by a majority of twelve not to give it a ſecond read- 


ing, but to reject it. The clergy over England, who were 
generally inflamed in this matter, could hardly forgive the 
queen and the prince the coldneſs, which they expreſſed en 
this occaſion. The lord Godolphin did ſo poſitively declare, 


he thought the bill unſeaſonable, and had done all he could 


to hinder its being brought in, that, though he (as well az 


the duke of Marlborough) not only voted for a ſecond read- 


party were exaſperated againſt him, and ſet up the earl of, 
ocheſter, as the only man to be depended on, and who ds | 


The com- 
maons vote 


the neceſſary 

ſupplies. 

Pr, H. C. 
1 


ing, but alſo entered their diſſent againſt the rejecting it; the 


ſerved: to be the prime miniſter. - 5: ed 91 

Notwithſtanding theſe diviſions, the commons gave all the 
ſupplies that were neceſſary for carrying on the war. Some 
indeed tried to tack the bill againſt occaſional conformity to 
the bill of ſupply ; but they had not ſtrength to carry it. On 
the 19th of November, Mr. ſecretary Hedges laid before the 


houſe the copies of ſuch treaties, as were not laid before them 
the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, among which was © the defen- 

| © ſive and offenſive treaty with Portugal.“ Theſe treaties 
having been examined in the committee of the whole houſe, 
it was reſolved, on the 27th, That the forty thouſand men, 
* which were raiſed to act in conjunction with the forces of 


the allies, and the additional troops, conſiſting of ten thou- 


“ ſand men, ſhould be continued for the year 1704. That 
e the proportion of land- forces, to act in conjunction with 


3 


* 


the forces of Portugal, ſhould be eight thouſand men, 


AQ : 


conſiſting of one thouſand horſe and dragoons, and wy 
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« thouſand foot. And, that the ſum of one million eight Anne. 
« hundred one thouſand and fix pounds, fifteen ſhillings, be 1703. 
granted for maintaining theſe forces, and the guards and _ 
« oarriſons of this kingdom, the payment of invalids, and _ 
« diſcharging the ſubſidies payable to her Majeſty's allies,” 
Two days before the commons reſolved, That forty thou- 
« ſand men, including five thouſand marines, be employed 
for ſea- ſervice for the year 1704; and that a ſum of four 
« pounds a man per month, for thirteen months, be al- 
« lowed for maintaining the forty thouſand men, including 
« the ordnance for ſea- ſervice.“ The laſt day of that month, 
Mr. ſecretary Hedges acquainted the houſe, ** That their 
« addreſs, relating to the continuance of the ſtop of all cor- 
% reſpondence with France and Spain, having been pre- 
« ſented to the queen, her majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer, 
« that © ſhe thought the continuance of the ſtop of all poſts, 
« © letters, trade, and all other correſpondence with the 
| & © enemies, ſo neceſlary for the public good, that ſhe would 
« © forthwith give orders to her miniſter at the Hague, to in- 
« © fiſt upon it, with the States-general, as the commons 
« © defired.”” The ſame day, the commons voted an addreſs 
to her majeſty, aſſuring her, That they would provide for 
the making good ſuch alliances, as ſhe had made, or ſhould 
make with the duke of Savoy. _ = 5 
The ſeaſonable diſcovery about this time of the il] deſigns 4 oo ag 
of the Jacobites and French emiſſaries in Scotland, juſtified pr. I. I. 
the lord Wharton's taking notice, in his ſpeech againſt the II. 71. 
occaſional conformity-bill, of the diſtracted ſtate of that Burnet. 
kingdom. The court of St. Germain's perceiving the divi- 
ſions in Scotland, and the great oppoſition made in the parlia- 
ment of that kingdom, had been encouraged to ſet all their 
agents there at work, in order to engage both the chief of 
the nobility, and the ſeveral tribes in the Highlands, to be 
ready to appear for them. Simon Frazer of Beaufort, lord _ 
Lovat, had gone through the Highlands the year before, and 
n. from thence went to France, where he pretended, that he 
e: had authority from the Highlanders to undertake to bring to- 
gether a body of twelve thouſand men, if they might be aſ- 
ſe, 3 n . 
iſted by ſome force, together with officers, arms, ammuni- 
of ton, and money, from France. After he had delivered this 
7 meſlage to the queen at St. Germain's, the recommended 
at bim to the French miniſters, of whom he had ſome audiences, 
b He propoſed, that five thouſand men ſhould be ſent from 
n; Dunkirk, to land near Dundee, with arms for twenty thou- — - 
en fand men; and that five hundred ſhould be ſent from Breſt, "LY | 
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Anne, to ſeize on fort William, which commanded the great paſz 


in the Highlands. The French hearkened to all this, but 
would not venture much upon flight grounds, and therefore 
ſent him back, with ſome others, in whom they confide{ 
more, to ſee how much they might depend on, and what the 
ftrength of the Highlanders was. They were alſo ordered to 
try, whether any of the great nobility of that kingdom woul( 
engage in the deſign. When theſe came over, Frazer got 


himſelf ſecretly introduced to the duke of Queenfberry, to 


whom he diſcovered all that had been already tranſacted; 
and undertook to diſcover the whole correſpondence between 
St. Germain's and the Jacobites. He named alſo many of 
the lords, who oppoſed the duke moſt in parliament, and 
ſaid, that they were already deeply engaged. The duke 
| hearkened very willingly to all this, and gave him a paſs to 
go through the Highlands again, where he found ſome were 
ſtill very forward, but others were more reſerved. At his 


return, he reſolved to go back to France, and promiſed to 


make a more intire diſcovery. He put one letter into the 
duke of Queenſberry's hands, from the queen at St. Ger— 
main's, directed on the back, but by another hand, to the 
marquis of Athol. The letter was writ in ſuch general 
terms, that it might have been directed to any of the great 
nobility ; and probably he, who was truſted with it, had 
power given him to direct it to any, to whom he found it 
vuvould be moſt acceptable; for their was nothing in the letter, 
that was particular to any one perſon or family; it only men- 
tioned the promiſes and aſſurances ſent to her by that lord. 
This Frazer had been accuſed of a rape, committed on a ſiſter 
of the marquis of Athol's, for which he was convicted and 

_ outlawed ; fo that it might be ſuppoſed, that he, to be re- 
venged on the marquis, who proſecuted him for that crime, 
might put his name on the back of the letter. Tt is certain, 
that the others, who were more truſted than Frazer, and 
were ſent over with him, avoided his company, fo that he 

| was not made acquainted with that proceeding. He came up 
to London in winter, and had ſome meetings with the prac- 
tiſing Jacobites about the town, to whom he diſcovered his 
_ negotiation, He continued ſtill to perſuade the duke of 
Queenſberry of his fidelity to him. His name was not told 
the queen; for, when the duke wrote to her an account of 

the diſcovery, he added, that, unleſs ſhe commanded it, he 
had promiſed not to name the perſon, for he was to go back 
to St. Germain's to compleat the diſcovery, The queen did 


not alk his name, but had more regard to what he ſaid, be- 


_ cauſe 
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cauſe, in the main, it agreed with the intelligence, that her 
miniſters had from their ſpies at Paris. The duke of 
Queenſberry procured a paſs for him to go to Holland, but 
by another name, for he opened no part of this matter to the 
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earl of Nottingham, who gave the paſs. The Jacobites in 


London ſuſpected Frazer's correſpondence with the duke of 
Queenſberry, and gave advertiſement to the marquis of Athol, 
and by this means the whole matter broke out. About this 
time Sir John Maclean, a Papiſt, and head of that tribe or 
clan in the Highlands, and weſtern ifles of Scotland, came 
over from France in a little boat, and landed ſecretly at Folk- 
ſtone in Kent. He brought his lady with him, though ſhe 
had been delivered of a child but eleven days before. He was 
taken and ſent up to London; and it ſeemed, by all circum- 


ſtances, that he came over upon ſome important deſign. He 
pretended, at firſt, that he came only to go through England 


into Scotland, to take the benefit of the queen's general par- 
don there, But, when he was told, that the pardon in Scot- 
land was not a good warrant to come into England, and that 


it was high treaſon to come from France without a paſs, he - 


was not willing to expoſe himſelf to the ſeverity of the Jaw, 
and was prevailed upon to give an account of all that he 


knew concerning the negotiations between France and Scot» - 


land. Some others were at the ſame time taken un upon his 


information, and ſome upon ſuſpicion. Amongſt those there 


was one Keith, whoſe uncle was truſted "by the court of 
St. Germain's, and whom they had ſent over with Frazer, to 


bring them an account of the temper the Scots were in, upon 


which they might depend. Keith had been long at that 


court; he had free acceſs both to that queen and the pre- 


tended prince of Wales, and hoped they would have made 


him under ſecretary for Scotland. For ſome time he denied, 


that he knew any thing; but afterwards he confeſſed, that he | 


was made acquainted with Frazer's tranſactions, and he un- 
dertook to deal with his uncle, to come and diſcover all he 
knew, and pretended there was no other deſign among them, 
but to lay matters ſo, that the prince of Wales ſhould reign 
after the queen. Ferguſon offered himſelf to make great diſ- 


coveries ; he ſaid, that Frazer was employed by the duke of 


Queenſberry, to decoy ſome into a plot, which he had framed 


and intended to diſcover, as ſoon as he had drawn many into 
the guilt, He affirmed, that there was no plot among the 


Jacobites, who were glad to ſee one of the race of the Stuarts 
upon the throne ; and they deſigned, when the ſtate of the 


war mipht diſpoſe the queen to a treaty with France, to get 


\ 
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ſuch terms given her, as king Stephen and king Henry VI. 
had, to reign during her life. When biſhop Burnet heard 


— — this, he recollected what the marquis of Athol had ſaid to 


him ſoon after the queen's acceſſion to the crown; when, 


upon the biſhop's ſaying, 'Fhat he hoped none in Scotland 
thought of the prince of Wales; the marquis anſwered, He 


knew of none that thought of him, as long as the queen 


lived. The biſhop replied, That, if any thought of hin 


after that, he was ſure the queen would live no longer, than 
till they thought their deſigns for him were well laid. But 


the marquis ſeemed to have no apprehenſion of that. The 


biſhop immediately told the queen this, without naming the 
perſon ; and ſhe anſwered him very quick, There was no 
doubt of that. But, though the biſhop could not but reflect 


often on that diſcourſe, yet, ſince it was ſaid to him in con. 
fidence, he never ſpoke of it to any one perſon, during al 
the enquiry that was now on foot. Ferguſon, ever ſince he 


had left the place which had been given him at the revolu- 
tion, had been the boldeſt and moſt active man of the Jaco- 


bite party. He pretended, that he was now for High-church, 
but many believed him a Papiſt. There was matter of tres 


ſon ſworn both againſt him and Keith, but there was only 
one witnels to it. 


At the ſame time Lindſey was taken up, who bad been 
| under-ſecretary, firſt to the earl of Melfort, and then to the 
earl of Middleton, He had carried over from France the 
letters and orders, that gave riſe to the ear] of Dundee" | 


breaking out the year aſter the revolution; and he had been 


much truſted at St, Germain's. He bad a ſmall eſtate in 


Scotland, and he pretended, that he took the benefit of the 
queen's pardon, and had gone to Scotland to ſave his eſtate; 


and, being ſecured by this pardon, he thought he migit 


come from Scotland into England; but he could pretend no 


colour for his coming to En gland; ; and, therefore, it wi 


not doubted, but that he came hither to manage their cor- 


reſpondence and intrigues. He pretended, that he knew ol 
no deſigns againſt the queen and her government; and that 
the court of St. Germain's, and the earl of Middleton in 


particular, had no deſign againſt her. But, when he wi 
ſhewed Frazer's commiſſion to be a colonel, ſigned by the 


pretended king, and counterſigned Middleton, he ſeeme! 


amazed at it: He did not pretend it was a forgery, bit 


he ſaid, that things of chat kind v were Never communicate 


5 f to nim. 
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At the ſame time that theſe were taken up, others were 
ſeized on the coaſt of Suſſex. One of theſe, Boucher, was 
a chief officer in the duke of Berwick's family, who was then 
going to Spain; but it was ſuſpected, that this was a blind 
to cover his going to Scotland. 

During the height of the debates about the bill againſt Oc- 
caſional Conformity, the carl of Scarborough produced a 
letter from his brother, acquainting him, that ſeveral ſuſ- 
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pected perſons, retainers to the duke of Berwick, were come 
over and ſeized. Upon this the earl of Nottingham, ſecre- 


tary of ſtate, told the houſe, That this matter was al- 


« ready before the queen, and would, in a few days, be laid 
« before both houſes.” Nevertheleſs, the majority of lords, 
either out of zeal for the ſafety of the queen's perſon and 


government, or becauſe they did not think it prudent to 
leave the inquiry into fo important an affair in the hands of a 


perſon, whoſe affection to the Revolution Settlement had 
been queſtioned, reſolved to appoint a committee of ſeven of pee, 13. 


their own members to examine into it, and ordered, that Sir 


John Maclean be brought to their houſe the next day. The 


lord ſteward having, on that day, acquainted the houſe, by 


e Sir 


her majeſty's command, That the examination relating to 
3 Maclean, was a matter of that nicety and great 


« importance, that ſhe thought it would be inconvenient to 


* take it out of the method of examination it was now in, 


* it to the houſe,” their lordſhips acquieſced, and ordered 
the lords, with the white ſtaves, to attend the queen, to de- 


and that her majeſty would, in a ſhort time, communicate 


lire her, that Sir John Mac'ean might be committed to ſuch 


ſafe cuſtody, as that no perſon be permitted to ſpeak to him 


without her leave, and that he neither write nor receive any 
letters or papers from any perſon, without the like permiſ- 


hon from her majeſty : Which was complied with. 8 

On the 17th of December, the queen came to the houſe 
of peers, and having paſled the * act for a land- tax for the 
year 1704,” made a ſpeech to both houſes, wherein ſhe 


acquainted them, That ſhe had unqueſtionable informa- 


The queen's 
peech on 
account of 
the plot, 


tions of very il] practices and deſigns carried on in Scot- 
land by emiſlaries from France, which might have proved 
** extremely dangerous to the peace of theſe kingdoms ; as 


* they would ſee by the particulars, which ſhould be laid 


before them, as ſoon as the examinations could be fully 
** perfected and made public without prejudice : And that, 


in the mean time, ſhe doubted not but by this ſeaſonable 


* diſcovery, ſhe ſhould be able to give ſuch directions for 
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fans & their ſecurity as would effectually prevent any ill conſe 


* quences from theſe pernicious deſigns.” 


ihe day following, the lords proceeded by ballotirg 9 
the choice of their ſelect committee; which fell on the like 


of Somerſet and Devenſhire, the earls of Sunderland and 


Scarborough, and the lords dommers, Townſhend, and 


Dec. 20. 


Wharton. Then the lords, in an addreſs, thanked the. 
queen for communicating to them her informations, of the 
practices of her enemies in Scotland; and, the ſame day, 
the like addreſs was preſented alſo by the commons. 


Difputes be The commons, being in an ill humour againſt the Jords, 


tween the 
two houſes 
in addreftles 


were glad to find occations to vent it. They thought the 
lords appointing a Select Committee, to examine the perſons 


to the queen, ſuſpected, to be an encroachment on the royal prerogative, 


Dec, 23. 


or, at leaſt, a reflection on ſome of the miniſters, and 


therefore they N the following addreſs to the 


„ bled, beg leave humbly to lay before your money the 


Guns - 


e Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


60 W E your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal lubjecz 


« the commons of England in parliament aſſem- 


6 great and juſt concern we are under, to ſee any violation 


& of your royal prerogative. 
& Your faithful commons believe the 8 of 


£ * the government beſt ſecured, when it is left to your ma- 


« jeſty, as the law has Tae it: and have ſo firm a de- 
ce pendence upon your majeſty's affection to your people, 
& and your great wiſdom, that they can never apprehend ſo 
little danger from any conſpiracy, as when the examina- 
c tion thereof is under your majeſty's direction. 
« We are therefore ſurprized to find, that, wheh ſeveral 
ce perſons, ſuſpected of treaſonable practices againſt your 


«© majeſty, were taken into cuſtody by your meſſengers, in 
order to be examined, the lords, in violation to the known 
«© laws of the land, have wreſted them out of your majeſty's 


4% hands; and, without your majeſty's leave or knowledge, 


in a moſt extraordinary manner, taken the examination of 


them ſolely to themſelves, whereby a due enquiry into the 


evil practices and deſigns againſt your majeſty's perſon and 


„ government may, in great meaſure, be obſtructed. 


e Your loyal commons do therefore moſt earneſtly de- 
c ſire your majeſty to ſuffer no diminution of that prerogs 
66 tive, which, ; (Rang your mae 8 reign, they are ww 
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&« dent, will always be exerted for the good of your. Anne, 


people. | 

« And we humbly beg leave to aſſure Jour majeſty, that, 
« as we are reſolved, by timely and effectual ſupplies, to 
« enable your majeſty to carry on the war, which you have 
« ſo gloriouſly begun; ſo we will, to the utmoſt of our 
« power, ſupport your majeſty in the exerciſe of your juſt 


« prerogative at home, and the aſſertion of it againft all in- 


« vaſions whatſoever.” 


In anſwer to which the queen ſaid, © That ſhe had the 


« ſatisfaction to find, that the matter, which might have 


« occaſioned this addreſs, was now at an end: That ſhe. 


« returned them many thanks for the concern they ex- 
« preſſed for her prerogative, and for their ried aſſu- 
« rances of making the ſupplies effectual, which would be 
“ greatly to the honour and advantage of the kingdom: 


«© And that ſhe would be careful not to give way to any in- 
« vaſions of the prerogative of the crown, or of the rights 


© and liberties of the people.” | | 


The addreſs of the commons againſt the lords was a pro- 
ceeding without a precedent : The parliamentary method 
was, when one houſe was offended with any thing done in 
the other, conferences were demanded, in which matters 
were freely debated. But to begin an appeal to the throne 
was new, and might be managed by an ill-deſigning prince, 
ſo as to end in the ſubverſion of the whole conſtitution. 


And it was an amazing thing, to ſee an houſe of commons 


1703. 


» 


afirm, in ſo public a manner, and ſo poſitively, that the _ 


lords taking criminals into their own cuſtody, in order to an 


examination, was without warrant or precedent, when there 
was ſo many inſtances freſh in every man's memory, eſpe- 


cially ſince the time of the Popiſh plot, of precedents in both 


houſes, that went much farther, of which a full ſearch had 
been made, and a long liſt of them read in the houſe of lords. 


That did not a little confound thoſe among them, who were 


believed to be in a ſecret correſpondence with the houſe of 
commons; they were forced to confeſs, that they ſaw the 


lords had clear precedents to juſtify them in what they had 
done, of which they were in great doubt before. 


It ſeemed ſurprizing to many, that the commons, whoſe 


proper province it is to take care of the liberties of the ſub- 


ject, ſhould now appear ſuch zealous aſſertors of the royal 
prerogative, in oppoſition to the houſe of lords, who are the 
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Anne. natural defenders of it, But this was intirely owing to: 
1793. party-pique ; the Tories, or High-church-party, who were 
| — the ſtrongeſt in the houſe of commons, laying hold of all op- 
pPortunities, both to ingratiate themſelves with the queen, 
and to oppoſe the Whigs, who bad the majority in the houſe 
of lords. Beſides, the Tories received no ſmall encourage. 
ment from ſome perſons in high ſtations, who were ready me! 

enough to countenance thoſe who endeavoured to ſtifle the 

Scots conipiracy, which made the Whig lords the moe 

eager to examine into it. 1 55 PE uti: ( 

1703-4. The houſe of lords highly reſented the reflection caſt upon 
| them by the commons in this addreſs; and therefore, to Ml * 
vindicate their honour, and aſſert their privileges, they de- 
Jan, 12, 13, Clared, ** That, by the known laws and cuſtoms of par. 


„ liaments, they had an undoubted right, whenever they ful 

« conceive it to be for the ſafety of her majeſty and the ſpi 
kingdom, to take examinations of perſons charged with MW ja 

_ & criminal matters, whether they be in cuſtody or not; and Wl ſel 

to order, that perſons to be examined be takeninto cuſtod fit 

| * of her majeſty's ſworn officer attending their houſe.” And ap 

Jan. 17. four days after, they reſolved, “ That the addreſs of the a 
commons is unparliamentary, groundleſs, without prece- le 


« dent, and highly injurious to the houſe of peers, tending hi 


« to interrupt the good correſpondence between the two e 

_« houſes, and create an ill opinion in her majeſty of the ti 
& houſe of peers, and of dangerous conſequence to the liber- c 
<« ties of the people, the conſtitution of the kingdom, and I; 
cc ; 


privileges of parliament.” This done, they preſented, 
the next day, a Repreſentation to the queen, in which they 
complained of the ill uſage they had met with from the houſe 
of commons : They uſed none of thoſe hard words, that 
were in the addreſs made againſt them by the houſe of com- 
mons, yet they juſtified every ſtep they had taken, as found- 
ed on the law and practice of parliament, and no way con- 
trary to the duty and reſpect they owed to the queen. The 
behaviour of the commons was ſuch, on this occaſion, as if 
they had no mind that plots ſhould be narrowly looked into. 
No houle of parliament, and indeed no court of judicature, 
did examine any perſon, without taking him into their own 
cuſtody during ſuch examination; and, if a perſon's being 
in cuſtody muſt reſtrain an houſe of parliament from exa- 
mining him, here was a maxim Jaid down, by which bad 
miniſters might cover themſelves from an inquiry into their 
ill practices, only by taking the perſons, who could make 
diſcoveries, into cuſtody. The lords alſo ſet forth the il 
ops ,,, Fd Ts a 
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conſequences that might follow upon one houſe of parlia- Anne. 


ment carrying their complaints of another to the throne, 1 


without taking firſt the proper method of conferences. This 
repreſentation was drawn with the utmoſt force, as well as 
beauty and decency of ſtile, and was reckoned one of the 
beſt pieces of its kind, that were in all the records of parlia- 


ment (a). 


(a) It was in theſe words: 


« May it pleaſe your moſt ex- 
cellent majeſty, 


We your majeſty's moſt duti- 
ſul and loyal ſubjects, the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal in par- 


liament aſſembled, find our- 


ſelres under an unhappy neceſ- 
ſity of making this our humble 
application to the throne, upon 
an occaſion of an addreſs pre- 
ſented to your majeſty by the 
houſe of commons, the 23d day 


of December laſt, and ſince that 


time publiſhed to the whole na- 
tion in print; by which the houſe 
of lords is charged with the vio- 
lation of your royal prerogative, 
and of the known laws of the 
land, with wrefting perſons ſuſ- 
pected of treaſonable practices, 


and taken into cuſtody by meſ- 
ſengers, out of your majeſty's 


hands without your leave or 
knowledge, and in a moſt ex- 


traordinary manner taking the 


examination of them ſolely to 
tiemſelves, whereby a due in- 
quiry into the evil practices and 

eſigns _ your majeſty's 
perſon and government might in 


great meaſure be obſtructed. 
And they conclude their addreſs 


by moſt earneſtly deſiring your 


_ majeſty to ſuffer no diminution 
of your prerogative, and pro- 


miſe to ſupport you in the aſ- 


ſerting it againſt all invaſions 


The 


whatſoever. It is not poſſible 
for us to remain ſilent under 


this heavy charge, ſo unjuſtly, 


and without the leaſt ground or 
colour, endeavoured to be fixed 


upon the whole body of the 
pzers, which, tending directly 
to create an ill opinion of us in 


vour majeſty, puts us under an 
inevitable neceſſity of vindica- 


ting both the legality and duti- 
ful manner of our proceeding. 


The expreſſions in the addreſs 


of the houſe of commons are 
ſo very harſh and indecent, 
that we may truly affirm the like 
never were uſed of the houſe of 


peers in any age, not even by 
that aſſembly, which, under the 


name of the houſe of commons, 
took upon them, not. only to 


aboliſh the houſe of lords, but 


to deſtroy the monarchy. We 
ſhall carefully avoid making re- 


turns of that kind: We conſider 
too much what we owe to our- 
ſelves, and we know too well 
the profound reſpect due to your 


royal perſon, to let any provo- 


cation tranſport us ſo, as to uſe 


words unfit to be offercd by us 
to our ſovercign. 

The matter of this addreſs is 
no leſs injurious to us than the 
terms. There was not the leaſt 
occaſion for a juſt objection to 
any part of our conduct in that 
buſineſs, to which the addreſs 


relates. The proceeding was 


ſtrictly juſtifiable by the known 


laws 
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The queen in her anſwer declared, That ſhe was ſo 
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laws and cuſtoms of parliament: 
It was carried on with the ut- 
moſt reſpect to your majeſty, 
and with true zeal for the ſafety 

of your perſon and government. 
All that was done, was agreed 
to by the concurrent opinion of 


the houſe, without the leaſt ob- 


jection from any of our mem- 


bers, who have the honour of 
ſerving your majeſty in your 
| _ wards the oppreſſing or enſlay. 


great offices and employments. 
We humbly repreſent to your 
majeſty, that, by the known 


Jaws and cuſtoms of parhaments, 


the houſe of peers has an un- 
doubted right, in caſes where 


they conceive it to be for the 
good and ſafety of your majeſty. 


and the kingdom, to take exa- 


minations of perſons charged 


with criminal matters, whether 
ſuch perſons be then in cuſtody 
or not; and alſo to order the 
_ Perſons ſo to be examined to be 
taken into cuſtody of your ma- 
jeſty's ſworn officers attending 
the houſe during ſuch examina- 
tion, or to commit them to any 
other ſafe cuſtody that they ſhall 
think proper, and to reſtrain o- 


thers, if they ſee cauſe, from 


having acceſs to, or communi- 
cation with them. 'The houſe 
of lords has exerciſed this right 
from time to time, as occaſions 
| have required, without objec- 
tion. Our records are filled 


with precedents, which warrant 
our claim in every part of it; 


and we preſume to affirm to 
your majeſty, that the drawing 
this right into queſtion, at any 


time, cannot but be of dange- 
Tous conſequence to the liberties 


1702-4. for any miſunderſtandings, that happen between the tud 


© houſes 


and ſafety of the people, and tg 
the conſtitution of the govern. 


ment, as tending to avoid, or | 
render in great meaſure inef. 


fectual, the enquiries of parlia. 
ments, which are ſo abſolutely 


neceſſary, eſpecially where ma. 


ny and great perſons are enga- 
ged in dangerous deſigns againſt 
the government, or where ill 
miniſters abuſe their favour to. 


ng of the people. Your ma- 
jeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs 


make us ſecure at preſent againſt 
all influences of that kind; and 


we unanimouſly and heartily 
may we may long enjoy the 
wlefliing of your reign. But, if 


it happens in future time, that 


ill men ſhould gain too great a 
degree of favour with our prin- 
ces, how eaſily would it be for 


them to ſtifle or defeat all par. 


liamentary enquiries into their 
crimes? For if the being in 


priſon, or in the hands of a 


meſſenger, will protect men 
from being examined in the 


houſe of lords, or from being 
put into the cuſtody of the pro- 


per officers of the houſe, durin 
the examination, and deb 
from converſing with others; it 
will certainly be always in the 
power of favourites to cauſe 


thoſe, who can be witneſſes a- 
gainſt them, as well as the ac- 
complices of their deſigns, to be 
taken into cuſtody. And, if 


perſons in cuſtody are out of the 
reach of the houſe of lords, who 
are the hereditary counſellors 
of the crown, and in whom a 
judicial power is lodged by way 
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« houſes of parliament, which was fo inconvenient for the Anne. 
« public ſervice, and ſo uneaſy to her, that ſhe coul 


conſtitution, it 15 not to be ima- 
gined, that the commons can 
pretend to a greater power of 
examining, committing, or re- 
ſtraining them. „ 
No houſe of commons till 
now has given countenance to 
this dangerous opinion, which 
does fo directly tend to the ren- 
dering 11] miniſters ſafe from the 
examination of parliaments. 
And we are perſuaded no houſe 
of commons hereafter will af- 
ſert ſuch a notion, becauſe they 
are not wont eaſily to part with 
a power they have aſſumed; 
and it is certain, that they have 


ſeveral times taken upon them 
to exerciſe an authority like 


that which they have ſo ſeverely 
reflected on in their addreſs. 
This conſideration gave us 
the greater aſtoniſhment, to find 
our proceeding repreſented in 
the ttrange terms of wreſting 
priſoners out of your majeſty's 
hands, and taking the exami- 
nation of them ſolely to our- 
ſelves. We believe, the order- 
ing perſons to be examined in 
that high court, where your 
majeſty 1s always preſent in con- 
ſideration of law, and in that 
great council, where you may 
be preſent in your royal perſon 
as often as you pleaſe, will ne- 
ver be thought an excluſion of 


your majeſty from the exami- 
nations, if that was intended to 
be inſinuated, by ſayiog, we 
bad taken the examinations 
ſolely to ourſelves. | 


Having thus laid before your 


majeſty what it is we claim, and 


muſt inſiſt on, as the indiſputa- 


d not 1 
ec but 


ble right of the houſe of peers, 
which was never thought in the 
time of your royal anceſtors to 
be prejudicial to the juſt prero- 
gatives of the crown, and which 
is manifeſtly neceſſary for the 


ſecuring the liberties of your 


people, whereof we are aſlured 
your majeſty will have an equal 
care; we humbly beg leave to 


lay before you a ſhort ſtate of 


the particular matter of fact re- 


lating to theſe priſoners, not 


doubting, but, when the whole 
proceeding is known to your 
majeſty, it will be approved, 
not only as lawful, but every 
way reſpectful to your majeſty. 

On Tueſday the 14th of De- 
cember, the houſe of lords was 
informed, that ſeveral perſons 


had been ſeized by the cuſtom- 


houſe officers on the coaſt of Suſ- 


ſex, as they came from France; 


and that amongſt them there was 
one Boucher, who was capable 
of making conſiderable diſco- 

veries, having been in arms in 
the French ſervice for man 
years, and gentleman of the 
horſe and aid-de-camp to the 


late duke of Berwick, who 5 


ſtands attainted of high-treaſon, 
and who had been ſecretly in 
England ſeveral times before : 
That it was probable, if he was 
ſtrictly examined, he might be 


brought to confels, ſince he ſa n 
his life in apparent danger; but 
that he was a bold man, and 


likely to attempt an eſcape on 


that very account, if he was not 


carefully looked after. And the 
houſe was alſo told, that there 
was a general remiſſneſs both i : 
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Anne. but take notice with ſatisfaction of the aſſurance their 


the earl 


1703-4. * lordthips gave her, that they would carefully 


the N ſearching, and look- 
ing to ſuch priſoners, which did 


afterwards appear very evident 

in the examinations that were 

taken. LED this information 
0 


ate, acquainted the houſe, that 
be had not heard of Boucher's 
name particularly, but had ſent 


meſſengers to bring one Ogilby, 


and the other priſoners who had 
been apprehended by the cuſ- 


tom-houſe officers, to town; 
and that he believed the meſſen- 
gers would do their duty, but 


* he would not be anſwerable 


for them. 5 
After this account of the pri- 


ſoners, and of what had been 


done in order to ſecure them, 
the houſe thought themſelves 
obliged in duty to your majeſty, 
and for the public ſafety, at a 
time when the kingdom is en- 
gaged in an open war with 
France, and that there are too 
juſt grounds to apprehend the 
dangerous practices of French 


emiſſaries, to make an humble 


addreſs to your majeſty, that 
particular care might be taken 
for ſecuring the perſon of Bou- 
cher, and of thoſe who were 
taken with him; and that none 


might be ſuffered to ſpeak with 
them till they were examined, 


The next day your majeſty's 


gracious anſwer to this addreſs 


Was reported to the houſe, that 


care had been taken to ſecure 
the priſoners; and that your ma- 


jeſty would give orders, that no 
body ſhould ſpeak with them till 
. they Were examined. There- very dangerous perſon, as Was 


Nottingham, your 
majeſty's principal ſecretary of 


avoid all 
© occs. 


upon the lords entered into ; 
farther conſideration of the in. 


portance of this matter, and, 


conceiving nothing to be more 
likely to bring priſoners, who 
had forfeited their lives, to ; 


full diſcovery of the truth, than 


to find themſelves under the in. 
quiry of a parliament, they 
thought it would be of public 
ſervice for them to take exami- 
nations of theſe perſons ; and 


accordingly an order was made, 


that no perſons ſhould ſpeak 


with the priſoners, till they had 
appeared at the bar of the houſe, 


On the 16th day, the earl of 


Nottingham informing the houſe 


of lords, that the priſoners were 
brought to town, the uſher of 
the black rod was ordered to 


take them into his cuſtody, in 
order to their examination, and 
to keep them ſeparate and in 


cloſe cuſtody, as your majeſty 
had before directed. And, u 


being thought moſt proper, from 


the nature of the thing, that the 


examination ſhould be by a com- 


mittee of lords, rather than by 


the whole houſe, it was reſolved. 


accordingly. 5 
We beg leave to mention to 
your majeſty a matter of fact, 


which ſatisfied the lords, that 
their reſolution to take the ex- 


aminations of Boucher, and the 


perſons apprehended with him, 


was neither unknown nor dil- 


agreeable to your majeſty. _ 


On the ſame day, when that 


was ordered, being the 15th of 


December, the lords reſolved to 


examine Sir John Macleane, 3 


Te 
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« occaſion of them. She thanked them for the concern Anne. 


« they expreſſed for the rights of the crown and 


repreſented to the houſe, who 
then ſtood committed in the 
hands of a meſſenger ; and for 
that purpoſe ordered him to be 
brought to the houſe the next 
day, having, as they then 
thought, very good grounds to 
| believe it might prove of great 
ſervice to your majeſty. Sir 
John Macleane was brought to 
the houſe according to the order; 
but your majeſty being pleaſed 
ſo far to take notice of this or- 
| der, as to ſignify to the houſe 
by the lord-ſteward, that Sir 
John Macleane had been in part 
examined already, and that your 
majeſty thought it not proper to 
have that buſineſs taken out of 
the way of examination it was 
then in, but that your majeſty 
would in a ſhort time commu- 
nicate it to the houſe ; the lords 
immediately acquieſced in your 


majeſty's opinion, and ſent back 


Sir John Macleane to the place 
from whence he was brought. 
It was with this diſpoſition of 
mind the lords acted in this 
whole matter; and, if your 
majeſty, who no doubt had the 


ſame notice of both orders, 


bad thought any other method 
of the examination of Boucher, 
and the perſons taken with him, 
more proper than of the lords, 
they had reaſon to conclude, 
your majeſty would have inti- 
mated it at the ſame time, and 
moſt certainly the houſe would 
have had a like deference for 
your royal judgment iu that in- 
ſtance alſo. R 
The lords committees ap- 
pointed to examine the pri- 


ſoners proceeded with all poſſi- 


ble diſpatch, and made their re- 


or to the houſe on the 21ſt of 
ecember. 


Boucher to the priſon of New- 
pure for high-treaſon ; and the 


ords committees having ſub- 


mitted to the judgment of the 
houſe, whether ſeveral parts of 


the examinations, referred to in 
their report, ſhould be laid open 


Upon conſidera- 
tion of the report, the houſe 
found it requiſite ta commit 


to the houſe, or put into any 


other way of being farther in- 
quired into 'or proſecuted ; the 


houſe, out of a full aſſurance. 


they had, that, when the mat- 


ter of fact ſhould be laid before 
your majeſty, you would cer. 
tainly give ſuch orders there. 


upon, as were every way ſuit- 
able to your royal prudence, and 
tender care of the public ſafety, 


did unanimouſly reſolve, with- 


out ſo much as 2 


parts of the report to be laid 


open to the houſe, that an hum- 
ble addreſs ſhould be made from 


the houſe to your majeſty by the 
lord-ſteward and the duke of So- 
merſet (two of the lords com- 
mittees, to whom the examina- 


tion had been referred) * 
before your majeſty the whole 


report, with all matters relating 


thereto, and humbly deſiring 


your majeſty to give orders, 
that Boucher ſhould be proſe- 


cuted by Mr. Attorney-general 


for high-treaſon; and that, as 


to the commitment, proſecution, 
or diſcharge of the other pri- 
ſoners, mentioned in the report, 
give 


you would be pleaſed to 
ſuch 
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& liberties.“ 


Anne. “ rogative, which ſhe ſhould never exert ſo willingly, 2; 


4. for the good of her ſubjects, and the protection of their 


ſuch directions, as ſhould ſeem 
moſt proper to your royal wiſ- 
dom. Thus as the whole af- 
fair was entered upon out of 
zeal for your majeſty's preſerva- 
tion, and the ſafety of the king- 
dom, and was carried on and 
concluded with all poſſible re- 


ſpe& to you; ſo we had the 
comfort to reſt aſſured, that our 


behaviour was no leſs graciouſly 
accepted by your majeſty, from 
the anſwer you were pleaſed to 
make the ſame day to our laſt 
addreſs on this iubje&t, and 
which was reported to us, on 
the 22d of December, by the 
duke of Somerſet, whereby your 
majeſty was pleaſed to ſignify to 
the houſe with your accultomed 
goodneſs, that you would pive 
order for every thing, as the 
lords had defired., 
Madam, This is a true and 
Juſt account of our proceedings, 


which have been fo ſtrangely. 


miſrepreſented, and to which no 
exception can poſſibly be taken 
by any perſons rightly informed. 
For, as we had your royal ap- 
probation of all that was done, 


ſo the houſe of commons could 
have had no pretence of objec- 


tion, if they had taken the uſual 
parliamentary methods of deſi- 
ring to be informed of what we 


had done, and of the grounds of 


89 


our , proceedings, before they 
had approached your majeſty 
with ſuch a repreſentation of 
them. Ms eng re 
Their carrying this unprece- 
dented addreſs to your majeſty, 
in ſo haſty a manacr, gives us 


But 


almoſt as great trouble as the 
hard uſage we fd by it. | 
The ancient, known, and 
indeed only effectual method f 
preſerving © good correſpon- 
dence between the two houſes of 
parliament, has been by conſe. 
rences. If at any time either 
houſe conceived they had a rea- 
ſonable ground to object againſt 
the proceedings of the other, 
conferences have been defired, 
and the matter 1n debate be- 
tween them fairly diſcuſſed, and 
thereby miſtakes have been clea- 


red for the moſt part, and a good 


underſtanding cultivated, and a 


mutual reſpect preſerved, which 
is always highly requiſite in the 
nature of our conſtitution, but 
more eſpecially in this time of 


war and danger. | 


Had the houſe of commons 


thought ft to have purſued this 
method upon this occaſion, we 
ſhould have been able to have 
given them intire ſatisfaction, 


not only of the lawfulneſs of all 
we had done, but of the juſt and 
weighty grounds, upon which 
we took the examinations of 


theſe perſons into our own hands; 


or, at leaſt, if they could have 
convinced us of any miſtake, 
we ſhould have given them any 


reaſonable ſatisfaction. 


But. without making any 
ſuch previous ſtep, the houſe of 
commons have made an appeal 
directly to the throne againſt the | 
| houſe of lords, and charged 
them, though moſt unjuſtly, 


with attempts of the higheſt na- 


ture. Nothing like this was 
e e | ever 
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ever done before; and, out of 
our hearty concern for the pre- 
ſervation of our happy conſti- 
tution, we hope the ſame thing 
will never be done again, We 
know your royal heart is un- 
moveably fixed on preſerving 
the liberties of your people, and 
tranſmitting them entire to po- 
ſterity. But if in after times the 
houſes, of parliament ſhould be 
appealing againſt one another 


to the crown (for, if ſuch a 
courſe be juſtifiable in the houſe 


of commons, the ſame method 
may be taken by the lords) as 
your majeſty is now ſenfible, 
how great difficulties it neceſſa- 
rily brings upon a good prince : 
ſo it is eaſy to foreſee (and we 
cannot think of it without ter- 
ror) how fatal the conſequences 


may be in the reign of an ill- 


deſigning prince, and what ad- 
vantages may be taken from it 


| for utterly ſubverting the beſt 


ordered form of government in 
the world, There are exam- 
ples abroad, where proceedings 
of this kind have ended in the 


overthrow of the liberties of the 


people, which makes us the 
more apprehend the beginning 
of them among ourſelves. Vour 
majeſty's great judgment cannot 
but readily diſcern, whitlier it 
does naturally tend ſor one houſe 
of parliament to be exciting and 


to exert a real or ſuppoſed pre- 
rogative againſt the other houſe. 
It is not ealy to imagine, what 


the commons could expect of 


your majeſty from ſuch an ap- 


Plcation, The lords have ne- 


ver entertained a thought of 
uſing this dangerous method, 
whatever Lows aa may have 
been given within the compaſs 
of late years. And we promiſe 


your majeſty, we will always 


endeavour to preſerve a good 
underſtanding with the houte of 


commons, and ſhall never think 


it too dear to procure that union 
at any rate, unleſs that of de- 
livering up thoſe rights and 
powers, which are lodged in us 
by the law, and without which 
the conſtitution cannot ſubſiſt. 

We ſhall never be guilty of 

the preſumption of preſcribing 


to your majeſty, when or againſt 


whom, you ſhould exert your 


prerogative; but we will be al- 
ways ready to aſſiſt you in the 
ſupport of all the juſt rights of 
the crown, as well as in the 


maintaining the liberties of the 
ſubject, which we know are no 


leſs dear to your majeſty, 
lt may with modeſty and 


truth be affirmed, that the lords 
have in all times been the ſureſt 


and moſt natural bulwark of the _ 


arp. gag of the crown, they 
being (as your royal grand- 
father, of ever bleſſed memory, 
was pleaſed to expreſs it) an 
excellent ſcreen and bank be- 


_ tween the prince and the people, 
to aſſiſt each againſt any incroach- 
ment of the ther. 
earneſtly defiring the ſovereign _ 
any act of ours, to the diminu- 


We will never contribute, by 


tion of the rights of the crown, 


nor, as far as we are able, will 


ſuffer it in others. We cannot 


act otherwiſe, without hurting . 
ourſelves in the higheſt degree, 


„ being 
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and that, having made ſome attempt to 5btain a paſs, when 


1702-4, that was denied him, he choſe rather than to live alway; 
JO3-4« | , 1 
. abroad, to come and caſt himſelf upon the queen's mercy; 


it did not ſeem reaſonable to believe this; ſo the lords made 


an addreſs to the queen, that he might have no hopes of pu- 


being thoroughly convinced, 
that the preſervation of the le- 

al prerogative 15 not only the 
ſureſt way to ſecure our own 
privileges, but of abſolute ne- 


ceſſity for the happy and right- 


ful adminiſtration, of the go- 
vernment. And we hope, the 
houſe of commons will, in all 
times to come, ſpeak and act 
with that regard to the preroga- 


tive, which they ſcem to have 


taken up lately. 3 
There remains one particular 
more, which we will only name 
to your majeſty, becauſe we reſt 
ſatisfied, it cannot have any 
Weight here, that is, the inſinu- 
ation in the addreſs, as if the 
examination of theſe priſoners 
by the lords was in order to ob- 
ſtruct the inquiry into the deſigns 
againſt your majeſty's perſon and 


government; or, at leaſt, that 


it was likely to produce ſuch 
an effect. Our dutiful zeal for 
your majeſty's government, and 
our warm concern to diſcover 
all deſigns, and oppoſe all prac- 
tices againſt it, are too well 
known to the world, that any 
ſuggeſtions of that fort ſhould 


make the lealt impreſſion to our 
diſad vantage; and, we are very 
ſure, it was no ſuſpicion of that 


nature, which gave the true riſe 
to this very ſharp addreis. It 
is eaſy to determine, whether a 
hearty and forward undertaking 
to ſearch into the deſigns of 
your enemies, and the ſceking 
occaſions to obje&t to and in- 
terrupt ſuch endeavours, be moſt 


don, 


likely to obſtruct the diſcovery 


of the pernicious practices f 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, 

We moſt humbly aſk pardon 
for preſuming to give your ma. 
jeſty the trouble of this long re- 
preſentation, which has pro- 
ceeded from the paſſionate con- 
cern we have to ſtand, not only 
acquitted, but intirely approved 
in the judgment of ſo excellent 


a queen, and fo juſtly beloved of 
all her ſubjects. 


We depend upon your juſtice, 
as well as your goodnels, that 
nothing can do us prejudice, 
from whatſoever hand 1t comes, 
in your royal opinion, while we 
continue to act in that ſtation, 
where we are placed by the 
form of the Engliſh government, 
according to the laws and cul- 
toms of parliament, with all 
imaginable reſpe& and duty to 
yourſelf, and all poſſible zeal 
for the ſafety and happineſs of 
your kingdom. OD. 

Give us leave to conclude this 
our humble addreſs with this 
firm promiſe, that no danye!, 
no reproaches, nor any artthces 
whatſoever, ſhall deter or di- 
vert us from uſing our utmok 
endeavours from time to time 
in diſcovering and oppoſing 
all contrivances and attempts, 


agaiuſt your royal perſon and 


government, and the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, as by law eftabliti- 


ed 2? 
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feſſed his crime, and was condemned, but continued ſtill 


denying that he knew any thing; few could believe this; 


yet there being no ſpecial matter laid againſt him, his caſe 
was to be pitied ; he proved, that he had ſaved the lives of 
many priſoners, during the war of Ireland; and that, during 
the war in Flanders, he had been very careful of all Engliſh 
priſoners : When all this was Jaid before the lords, they did 
not think fit to carry the matter farther; ſo he was reprieved, 
and that matter ſlept. He died at laſt in Newgate, without 
making any diſcovery, at leaft, that ever came to public 
knowiedge: 8 = 


O 
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don, till he was more ſincere in his diſcoveries ; and they Anne. 
prayed that he might be proſecuted on the ſtatute : He con- 1703-4. 


About the end of January, the earl of Nottingham ac- Jan. 29. 


quainted the houſe of lords, That the queen commanded 
„ him to lay before them the papers, which contained all 
te the matters hitherto diſcovered of the conſpiracy in Scot- 


« land; but that there was one thing, which he was alſo 


« commanded to let their lordſhips know, was not yet pro- 
per to be communicated to the houſe ; becauſe the making 


« jt public might prevent a farther diſcovery of matters of 
&« greater importance; but that their lordſhips ſhould be 
©& acquainted with this alſo, ſo ſoon as it could be done 


« without prejudice to the public ſervice.” Upon this the 
lords reſolved to addreſs her majeſty, That the whole 
matter, and all papers relating to the Scots plot, might 
be laid before them with all convenient diſpatch, that this 


| © houſe might not want an opportunity, before the end of 


« this ſeſſion, of enquiring into, and diſcovering the wicked 


* defigns and conſpiracies of her enemies.” To this addreſs Feb. 2. 


the queen anſwered, <©* That having ſo lately acquainted 
„ them, that ſhe had communicated to them all the parti- 
* culars relating to the deſign againſt Scotland, which 
could yet be made public without prejudice to the ſervice, 


ger majeſty did not expect to be preſled upon that matter, 


before it was ſcarcely poſſible that the ſtate of it could be 
altered; and that her majeſty made no doubt, but before 
the end of the ſeſſion, there would be a proper time to 
communicate that which could not now be made public 


* without great inconveniency.” Two days after, the earl 


of Nottingham delivered to the lords ſeveral papers relating 


to the Scots conſpiracy, which being ſealed up as the former 
were, it was ordered, that all the papers ſhould be opened 


on Tueſday the 8th of February, and all the lords ſum- 
moned to attend. ; JFC Ss 
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Anne. 


Jan. 18. 


by (a) The ſubſtance of this me- 
morial was as follows: © That, 


THE HISTORY 
By this time, all poſſible endeavours had been uſed to flife 
the plot, and tv prepoſleis the queen and the public, that the 
whole was a contrivance of the duke of Queenſberry, in order 


to ruin the dukes of Hamilton and Athol. The duke of 


Athol drew up a plauſible memorial for that purpoſe, which 


he read in the Scotch council in the preſence of the queen (a), 


on the 25th of November Jaſt, 
there was a diſcovery. made to 


his grace, that one captain Si- 


mon Frazer, who was a decla- 


red rebel, outlawed in Scotland 


and that he had come from 
St. Germain's in May or June 
laſt; and, after having flaid 


for a moſt barbarous rape, and 
other crimes, had been in Lon- 
don about a fortnight before ; 


ſome time in London, had gone 


to Scotland, and there had met 
with the duke of Queenſberry 


at Edinburgh, at the time of 


the fitting of the parliament ; 


and, having got from the duke 


of Queenſberry a protection and 


paſs, he, with them, travelled 


to ſeveral places in Scotland, 


particularly Argyleſhire, where 


in this manner he ſeduced and 


he produced the ſaid paſs, as 


alſo a commiſſion and inftruc- 


tions ſigned by king James, and 


trepanned ſeveral of her ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects. That after this, 


and about the end of September, 
He returned to London, where 


he again met privately with the 
duke of Queenſberry, who pro- 
cured a pals to the ſaid Frazer, 


and three of his accomplices 


from the earl of Nottingham, 


under falſe names. Upon which 
Firazer went to Holland in his 
way to St. Germain's, in order 
to give an account of his nego- 


tiations in Britain. That Mr. 


Thomas Clarke 


By 
Robert Ferguſon was the fit, 
who, by a gentleman he ſent to 
his grace, informed the duke of 
Athol of captain Frazer's having 
been at London, and gone to 


St. Germain's with ill deſigns 
_ againſt her majeſty ; and that 
the duke of Queenſberry inten. 


ded by him and his accomplices 


to ruin him, the duke of Athol, 


and ſeveral perſons of quality in 
Scotland. That on the 27 ch of 
November, the earl of Notting. 


ham acquainted his grace, that 


the duke of Queenſberry having, 


by a note, deſired a paſs for 


four perſons (viz. captain Sea. 
ton or, Campbel, — Monro, — 
Dickſon, and—Forbes) he had 
given the ſaid paſs. I'i at there- 


upon the duke of Athol waited 
on her majeſty, and acquainted. 


her with what information he 
had got; and afterwards further 
informed the earl of Notung- 
ham, that the duke of Cucenl- 
berry had delivered the ſaid pals 
to Colin Campbel of Glende- 
roul, an officer in the army in 


Scotland; and that he delivered 
it to Thomas Clarke, an apo- 


thecary in Watling-ſtreet, 2: 
whoſe houſe Frazer had lodged, 
and who delivered it to him at 


Graveſend, That the dehive- 
_ ries of the ſaid paſs were con- 


firmed by the examinations 
and Colin 


Campbel. That on the zoth of 
November, his grace acquainted 
the ear] of Nottingham, 2 5 
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By this memorial it manifeſtly appeared, that the duke of Anne. 
Athol, though one of the principal perſons ſuſpected, had ei- 1703-4. 
EY : . ther 


the accomplices of captain Fra- 
zer were to direct the letters 


from hence to him beyond ſea, 
and how Frazer directed his let- 
ters to his correſpondents here: 
Upon which ſeveral pacquets of 
letters were intercepted, which 
diſcovered Frazer's correſpond- 
ence, particularly Colin Camp- 
bel, Mr. Keith, John Murray, 
and captain Macleod, an officer 
in the guards in Scotland. That, 
it appeared, that one Corbou- 
ſien, a merchant in London, 
had given a bill of one hundred 
and fifty guineas to captain Fra- 
zer, and that Frazer had writ- 
ten to the duke of Queenſberry, 


under cover, to Colin Campbel; 


and that there was alſo a letter 
intercepted from Frazer to the 
earl of Leven. That, on the 
6th of December Mr. Keith ac- 
quainted his grace, that, the 


| firſt time he met captain Frazer 


| in London he dehred him to 
* try if the duke of Athol would 


* pardon the injury he had done 
his family, he being penitent, 


as he pretended. That, his 
grace having inquired of Keith, 
why he did not acquaint his 
grace With it ſooner, he an- 


ſwered, That he knew it would 
be to no purpoſe for him to 


* undertake ſuch a meſſage from 
captain Frazer, whoſe deſign 


he believed was to trepan his 


* grace.” And that Mr. Keith 


acquainted the earls of Seafield 
and Nottingham with what he 


had told his grace. That, by 
the means of Colin Campbel 
and Mr. Clarke, were found 


«reral papers belonging to Fra- 


ver, and left by him before he 
went from London, particularly 


a commiſſion for his being a co- 


lonel, ſigned by the pretended 
king James. That, by the de- 
clarations of Colin Campbel 
and Sir John Maclean, and 


others, and by Frazer's letters, 


it appears, that, beſides the de- 


ſign of an invaſion, there was 
another wicked contrivance, to 


bring ſeveral of her majeſty's 
good ſubjects and ſervants into a 
plot, in order to ruin them and 


their families. Wherefore his 


grace humbly begged her ma- 
jeſty would be pleaſed to order 
the duke of Queenſberry to give 
his reaſons; 1. Why he met 


with, employed, and gave two 


hundred guineas to captain 
Frazer in Scotland, with whom, 


as being an intercommuned re- 


bel, it was treaſon; by the law 


of that kingdom, to converſe, 
2, How the duke of Queenſberry 


came to give a paſs or protec- 
tion to a rebel, whoſe buſineſs 
in the Highlands of Scotland 


wes to tempt her majeſty's ſub- 
jects into à rebellion, 3. For 


what purpole the duke of 
Queenſberry ſent captain Frazer, 


and three perſons with him, ſo 


carefully and privately to France, 


and what ſervices he expected 


her majeſty would reap by their 


going thither, ſince it appeared 


by the letters and declarations, 
that Frazer's main deſign was 
to engage the French king to 
proſecute his deſign of an inva- 
ſion.“ In a ſubſequent addition 
to this memorial, the duke of 
Athol obſerved, in his own vin- 
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1703-4: 


Dec. 17. 
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Anne. ther the peruſal or information from the ſecretary of ſtate, 


of the contents of the letters, declarations and examing- 
tions relating to the Scots conſpiracy, before they were 
communicated to the houſe of lords; a convincing cir- 
cumſtance, that the accuſed were more countenanced than 
the accuſers : ſo that it was no difficult matter for them to 
put a flur upon the plot. There were two other circum- 


| ſtances which ſeemed to reflect on the earl of Nottingham; 
his giving ear to the information of Ferguſon, whom the ſuf- 


pected perſgns made uſe of, to clear them of the treaſon they 
were in danger of being charged with; and his diſcharging 


an officer in king James's army, who had been ſeized by the 
governor of Berwick. This being complained of in the 


houſe of commons, a long debate enſued, which ended at 


laſt in a reſolve, That the earl of Nottingham, one of her 
<4 majeſty's principal ſecretarics of ſtate, for his great ability 


e and diligence in the execution of his office, for his unque- 


e had repoſed in him.” 
ordered, that the ſpeaker ſhould lay this reſolution before her 
_ majeſty, when the ſaid addreſs ſhould be preſented to her: 


leod, and by what a lord had 
publicly ſaid, that there had 
been a deſign to accuſe his grace, 
and ſeveral others, of corre- 
ſponding with St. Germain's.” 
Secondly, ** That the ſaid de- 
clarations were made by thoſe, 


<« ſtionable fidelity to the queen and her government, and 
< for his ſteady adhering to the Church of England, as by 
<< law eſtabliſhed, had highly merited the truſt her majeſty 

The commons, at the ſame time, 


Which being done accordingly, the queen was pleaſed to ſay, 


dication, Firſt, “ That he ſaw grace ever ſpoke to. Conclu- 


by Frazer's letters, and the de- ding, that his grace, as well as 


clarations of Colin Campbel of 


Glenderoul, and captain Mac- 


who were guilty of correſpond- 
ing with Frazer, aud who were 


employed by the duke of 


Queenſberry in his ſecret affairs 


with him.” Thirdly, „ That 


what theſe perſons alledged was 
only upon a hearſay from Fra- 


zer, viz. that his grace deſigned 


to ſend Glengary and captain 


James Murray to St. Germain's, 


neither of which two perſons his 


the duke of Hamilton, were men- 
tioned by Sir John Maclean, the 


laſt perſon who came over from 


St. Germain's, and ſaid, he had 
inſtructions to ſound or try both 
their graces : But that this was 
rather a vindication'; for fince 
they were to be ſounded, they 
were not engaged, or had cor- 
reſpondence there. By all which 
the world might judge of the 
reſt of the malicious calumnies 
of his grace's enemies, and how 
eaſy a matter it would be for bis 
grace to refute them, when pub- 
le, eſpecially the inconſiſtent 
ſtory of a letter ſaid to have been 
ſent from St. Germain's to b 


grace.” 3 
i « That 
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« That ſhe was glad to find they were well ſatisfied with the Anne. | 
« earl of Nottingham, who was truſted by her in ſo con- 1703-4. 
« ſiderable a poſt.” . e i | 
The examinations of the priſoners being allo ſent to the | 
houſe of commons, they heard them read, but paſſed na 14 
judgment upon them, nor did they offer any advice to the | 
queen upon this occaſion; they only ſent them back to the | | 
queen, with thanks for communicating them, and for her wi 
wiſdom and care of the nation : It was thought ſtrange, to 
ſee a buſineſs of this nature treated ſo ſlightly, by a body that 
had looked, in former times, more carefully to things of this 
kind; eſpecially, ſince it had appeared, in many inſtances, 
how dextrous the French were in raiſing diſtractions in their 
enemy's country : It was evident, that a negotiation was 15 | | 
begun, and had been now carried on for ſome time, for an 
army that was to be ſent from France to Scotland ; upon 
this, which was the main of the yy; it was very ama- 
zing to ſee, that the commons neither oftered the queen any 
advice, nor gave her a vote of credit, for any extraordinary 
expence, in which the progreſs of that matter might engage 
her; a credit ſo given might have had a great effect, towards 
defeating the "lata when it appeared how well the queen 
was furniſhed to reſiſt it: This coldneſs, in the houſe of 
commons, gave great and juſt ground of ſuſpicion, that thoſe 
who had the chief credit there, did not act heartily, in order 
to the defeating all ſuch plots, but were willing to let them 
o on, without check or oppoſition. But the lords, on the 
day appointed, reſolved to take the plot into conſideration, and 
examine the whole matter fully. They began with reading 
the papers laid before them, the moſt material of which was 
drawn up by the earl of Nottingham, intitled, An account 
© of the conſpiracy in Scotland. It was an abſtract of all the 
examinations the council had taken (b). Some took great 
e e VNN excep- 


L 
J 
g 
; 
1} 


(b) This paper more at large municate theſe matters to his 
was: That the earl of Not- grace, that, by comparing them 
tingham had information of ſome together, her majeſty might the 
ns of an infurreQion in better judge of them. This the 
Scotland, to be ſupported with earl did, and the duke ſaid, that 
money, arms, e men from the accounts, which he had 


France, with which he ac- read, were much of the ſame 
quainted the queen, who, ha- kind; and added, that his in- 
ving received the like informa- former was come from France, 
Vvons from the duke of Queenſ- but his name he was obliged to 

berry, commanded him to com- conceal, and was ſo forward and 
ED by = 3 zealous _ 
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of his coming. That, Sir John 
being accordingly ſent for in 
cuſlody, and examined, he ſaid, 
© That he had long deſired to 

come home, and had often 
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Anne. exceptions at it, as drawn on deſign to make the affair appex 
1703. 4. more inconſiderable than they believed it to be. The ſub. 


| zealous in doing ſervice to her 


majeſty, that he was willing to 
go again into France, and to 
ſend from time to time, or even 
to bring intelligence of the fur- 


ther progreſs of the French de- 


ſigns, with which he was ſure 


he ſhould be truſted, as he had 


been formerly. That his grace 


ſaid, he accordingly deſigned to 
ſend him; which the earl of 
Nottingham approved, and ac- 
quainted the queen with this 


converſation with the duke of 
Queenſberry. That, on the 
1oth of November 1703, the 
earl of Nottingham had an ac- 
count, that Sir John Maclean, 


with others, were in cuſtody at 
Folkſtone, as coming out of 
France without leave; and that 

the ſame day he received a let- 


ter, as did alſo the earl of Cro- 
marty, from Sir John Maclean, 
intimating, that at his landing 


he had ſurrendered himſelf, and 
deſired he might be brought be- 


fore the earl, to give an account 


* aſked leave by his friends, 


without ſucceſs ; but now, 
| © hearing of the indemnity 


© Scottiſh ſubjects, he gladly 
laid hold of it, being weary 


of the hardſhips he endured in 
© France, where he could not 


«© ſubſiſt with his allowance. 
That he never had any poſt, 


© either in court or army, and 
© he reſolved to live quiet at 


ſtance 


home, in hopes of ſome favou 
from her majeſty, in conſide. 


ration of tbe ſufferings of hi; - 


family for their loyalty,” By 
being told, that, though thi, 
was a very ſpecious repreſents. 
tion of his caſe, -yet it was in. 
poſſible to believe, that this va 


all, or the true deſign of hi 


coming, fince he had delayed 
coming many. months after he 
knew of the indemnity; Sir 
John Maclean, upon this, pre. 
tended ſickneſs, and that he 
now came in ſo much haſte, that 
he brought his wife who had 


lain- in but eleven days; addin 


© that an Engliſh fiſher- boat had 


been diſcharged by order of 


* the court of France (a thing 
never done before): Without 
© ranſom or exchange, on pur: 

* poſe to bring him to England. 


That, this increaſing the earl; 
ſuſpicion, Sir John „Maclean 


was told, that however indem- 
nified he might be in Scotland, 


he was ftill liable to the act of 
parliament in England, which 


made it treaſon to come hither 
from France : And that he mul 
expect the rigour of the law, 
being ſo juſtly, from the above- 
mentioned circumſtances, to be 
ſuſpected of ill deſigns. Tbat 
thereupon he ſaid, He would 
tell the earl all he knew, upon 


© aſſurance. of his pardon, and 
being treated like a gentleman, 


* ſo as not to be required to ap- 
* pear in public, as an evidence 


* againſt any, perſon: of which, 


by the queen's orders, he being 


aſſured, he then told the carl 
of Nottingham, © That, in July, 


1702, 
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tance of the whole was, that there were many meſſages be- Anne. 
twcen the courts of St Germain's and Verſailles, with rela- 1703-4. 


© 1702, the lord Lovat came to 


France, and told Sir John 


« Maclean, that he had matters 
« of great importance to com- 
* municate to the queen at St. 
« Germain's, but required a pro- 
© miſe from her, not to reveal 
any thing of what he ſhould 
« ſay to any of her miniſters. 
That, this being granted, Sir 
John Maclean, carried him to 


« the queen, as he did after- 


« wards by her direction, to 
« monſieur Torcy, to whom, as 


before to the queen, he ſaid, 


« that he was come from the 


he, had diſcourſed with many 
heads of clans, particularly 
Stewart of Apin, Sir Ewin Ca- 
meron, Sir Daniel Macdonal, 
and others, from whom he 


I 0... a c h . 


aſſiſted from France with mo- 


pore them. That monſieur 


red him that his maſter would 
furniſh them with money and 
arms, and alſo men, ſo ſoon 
as his affairs would admit of 
the laſt, And the number 
agreed on was five thouſand, 
which were to be tranſported 


march was ſhort and eaſy to 


which, if need were, they 
might retreat, and, in the 


„ % a ns _ecu_ eco můãʒh ̃ g” .. awe m t 


* oppole any of the queen's 


Highlands of Scotland, where 


brought aſſurances, that they 
would riſe in arms with ten 
thouſand men, if they were 
"ney, arms, and troops to ſup- 


Torcy, after communicating 
this to the French king, aſſu- 


from Dunkirk, and landed at 
Dundee; from whence the 


the foot of the Highlands ; to 


mean time, make a ſtand, and 
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forces, that might be ſent 


againſt them, and give time to 
the Highland clans to aſſem- 


ble and come to them, and 
form and increaſe the army, to 


be ſuperior to all the queen's 


forces in Scotland. That, to 


facilitate this deſign, five hun- 
dred men were to be ſent from 
Breſt, to ſeize the fort of Inver- 


lochy, which could not reſiſt 
cannon, being commanded by 


hills near it; and that this 


would give ſecurity to ſhips 
coming into the river, and E 
a means to convey ſupplies of 
all kinds, as there ſhould be 
occaſion. That the execution 


of this project was delayed, 


partly becauſe the French king 


could not ſpare his troops, 
partly becauſe his fleet was not 
in a condition to oppoſe the 
not entirely rely on the lord 
Lovat's information and aſſu- 
rances, and partly, that he 
might ſee the event of the 


Scottiſh parliament, by which 


he might judge of the diſpo- 


ſition of the Scots, as well as by 
ſome farther enquiry, which 
5 


he intended to make. 
therefore Lovat was ſent back 
in May laſt, with captain 


© Frazer and captain John Mur- 
ray, who had long been in the 
French ſervice, with orders to 
come back, as ſoon as the 
Scots parliament was ended, 
with an account of the inclina- 
tions of the people, and What 
numbers might be relied upon 


to join with the French. That, 


beſides theſe, one James Mur- 


Engliſh ; partly becauſe he did 
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willing to ſend an 1 to Scotland, but the 
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Anne. tion to the affairs of Scotland; the court of Verſailles waz 


deſired to be 


well aſſured of the aſſiſtance they might expect there; in or- 


der to which, ſome were ſent over, according to what 
France had told the duke of Queenſberry; ſome of the pa. 
pers were writ in gibberiſh, ſo the lords moved, that a re- 


ward ſhould be offered, to any who ſhould decypher theſe, 
When the lords aſked the earl of Nottingham, if every thing 
was laid before him, he anſwered, That there was only one 
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his 
him diſpoſed to her ſervice, 
then, and not otherwiſe, to 


ray was alſo ſent to Scotland; 


with orders to ſpeak with duke 
Hamilton (to whom one Bell 


was ſent before with like di- 


rections, and died in Holland) 
and to engage him in the 


intereſt of France, for the ſup- 


port of the prince of Wales. 


That there had been other 
meſſages ſent to him, but the 


queen told Sir John Maclean, 
ſhe had no anſwer, and there- 


fore ordered Sir John to ſound 
grace, and, if he found 


communicate to him this pro- 
ject; which he was alſo to do 


to the duke of Athol and earl 


Mareſchal. And that Stephen- 


ſon, a banker, formerly ſent 
to duke Hamilton, was, at his 
return, put into the Baſtile; 


which was thought to be occa- 


ſioned by the duke's not truſt- 


ing him, and to prevent a diſ- 
covery, there being ſo many 
faQions at St. Germain's, that 
nothing was kept a ſecret.” 


That afterwards, upon a further 


examination, 


Sir John Mac- 


| lean recollected the names of 


upon, when he gave account to 


the perſons, and the men they 


could bring into the field, which 
Lovat, alias Frazer, reckoned 


the court of France of the Scots 


readineſs to riſe, if the Frenen 


particular kept from them; becauſe they were in hopes of z 


would ſupport them. That, the 


queen having commanded the 


earl of Nottingham to acquaint 


the duke of Queenſberry with 
what Sir John Maclean had 
diſcovered, his grace thereupon 
told the earl, that this Frazer 


was the perſon, who diſcloſed to 


him ſome matters of this nature, 
with which he had acquainted 
the queen, but that he had not 
told her majeſty his name, being 


under a ſolemn engagement to 
conceal it. 


That this Frazer 
was brought to him by the late 
duke of Argyle and the earl of 


Leven, who were privy to all 


his proceedings with them. That 


Frazer was gone to France, and 


had promiſed to ſend an account 


of all the French deſigns, and 


would come back, whenever any 
thing of moment i or 
that his grace ſhould require 


him. Whereupon the duke f 


Queenſberry was deſired to call 
him back, for he was more 


likely to do harm than good, by 


an intelligence, that could be 


expected from ſo ill a man.” 
This account contained, in 
the next place, the duke of 


Athol's proceedings with the 


earl of Nottingham, with the 
ſubſtance of Campbel's, Clarke's, 
Keith's, 


s, and Ferguſon's exami- 
nations. 55 
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of it, which was Keith's endeavours to perſuade his uncle 
(who knew every ſtep that had been made, in the whole 
progreſs of this affair) to come in and diſcover it, when they 
were told there was no more hope of that, the lords ordered 
the committee, which had examined Boucher, to examine 
into all theſe diſcoveries. Upon this the commons, who ex- 


preſſed a great uneaſineſs at every ſtep the lords made in thad 
matter, went with a new addreſs to the queen, inſiſting on 
their former complaints, againſt the proceedings of the lords, 


as a wreſting the matter out of the queen's hands, and the 
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taking it wholly into their own; and they prayed the queen 


to reſume her prerogative, thus violated by the lords, whoſe 


proceedings they affirmed to be without a precedent. 


The ſeven lords went on with their examinations, and 
after ſome days, they made a report to the houſe; Maclean's 


confeſſion was the main thing; it was full and particular; he 


named the perſons that ſate in the council at St. Germain's ; he 
ſaid, the command was offered to the duke of Berwick, which 
he declined to accept, till trial was made whether duke Ha- 


milton would accept of it, who, he thought, was the proper 


perſon ; he told likewiſe, what directions had been ſent to 
| hinder the ſettling the ſucceſſion in Scotland; none of which 

particulars were in the paper, that the earl of Nottingham. 
had brought to the houſe of his confeſſion. It was further 
obſerved, that all the reſt, whoſe examinations amounted to 
little, were obliged to write their own confeſſions, or, at 
leaſt, to ſign them: But Maclean had not done this; for, 


after he had delivered his confeſſion by word of mouth to the 


carl of Nottingham, that lord wrote it all from his report, 
and read it to him the next day; upon which he acknow- 
ledged, it contained a full account of all he had ſaid. Mac- 
| lean's diſcovery to the lords was a clear ſeries of all the coun- 
ſels and meſſages, and it gave a full view of the debates and 
opinions in. the council at St. Germain's, all which was 
omitted in that, which was taken by the earl of Nottingham, 
and his paper concerning it was both ſhort and dark; there 

was an appearance of truth, in all that Maclean told, and 
_ a regular proceſs was ſet forth in it, V 
Upon theſe obſervations, thoſe lords, who were not ſatis- 

hed with the earl of Nottingham's paper, intended to have 
{ Paſled a cenſure upon it, as imperfect. It was ſaid, in the 

| debate that followed this motion, either Maclean was aſked, 

who was to command the army to be ſent into Scotland, - 
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he was not. If he was aſked the queſtion, and had anſwered 


it, then the earl of Nottingham had not ſerved the queen, or 
uſed the parliament well, ſince he had not put it in the paper. 


If it was not aſked, here was great remiſſneſs in a miniſter, 


when it was confeſſed, that the ſending over an army was in 


conſultation, not to atk who was to command the army, 


Upon this occaſion, the earl of Torrington made ſome re. 


flections, which had too deep a venom in them. He aid, 


That the earl of Nottingham did prove, that he had often 


read over the paper, in which he had ſet down Maclean' 


confeſſion, in his hearing, and had aſked him, if all he had 


confeſſed to him was not fully ſet down in that paper; to 


which he always anſwered, That every thing he ſaid was 
contained in it. Upon this the earl obſerved, that Sir John 


Maclcan having, perhaps, told his whole ſtory to the earl of 


Nottingham, and finding afterwards, that he had writ ſuch a 


_ defective account of it, he had reaſon to conclude, (for he 


believed, had he been in his condition, he ſhould have con- 


cluded ſo himſelf) that the earl of Nottingham had no mind, 
that he ſhould: mention any thing, but what. he had writ 


down, and that he deſired, that the reſt might be ſup- 
preſſed. That he could not judge of others but by himſelf: 


If his life had been in danger, and if he were interrogated by 
a miniſter of ſtate, who could do him either much good or 
much hurt, and if he had made a full diſcovery to him, but 


had obſerved, that this miniſter, in taking his confeſſion in 
Writing, had omitted many things, he ſhould have under- 
| ſtood that as an intimation, that he was to ſpeak of theſe 


things no more; and ſo he believed he ſhould have ſaid it was 


all, though, at the ſame time, he knew it was not all that 
he had ſaid. It was thereupon moved, That Sir John Mac- 
- lean might be ſent for and interrogated, but the party was 


not ſtrong enough to carry any thing of that kind; and, by a 
previous vote, it was carried by a majority of eleven voices, 


to put no queſtion concerning the ear] of Nottingham's pa- 


„„ ow gd e 


(e) On the 24th of March, her majeſty and the people, and 
the Lords, after ſome debate, to provide for his ſubſiſtence.” 
came to a reſolution, * That, And then the order of the loids, 


Sir John Maclean having made for the cloſe confinement of Sir 


an ingenuous confeſſion to the John Maclean in the Tower of 


Lords committces, her majeſty London, was diſcharged. Upon 
_ ſhould be addreſſed to give him this recommendation, Sir John 


23 full and compleat a pardon, Maclean received a conſidera- 


as may conſiſt with the ſafety of ble pention from the 8 | 
e N theugd, 
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.. The lords were highly offended with Ferguſon's papers, Anne. 
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and paſſed a ſevere. vote againſt thoſe lords who had received 1 
ſuch ſcandalous papers, and had not ordered him to be pro- 


ſecuted, which they directed the attorney - general to do. But 


Ferguſon never received the leaſt puniſhment. bet 4 
It was apparent, that there was a train of dangerous nego- 


tiations, that paſſed between Scotland and St. Germain's, 
though the lords could not penetrate to the bottom of them. 
And the deſign of Keith's bringing in his uncle, who knew 
every ſtep, that had been made, and the whole progreſs of 
tbe affair, to diſcover the whole ſcheme of it, was managed 
ſo remiſsly, that it was generally concluded, that it was not 


in earneſt deſired it ſhould ſucceed. During the debates, one 


very extraordinary thing happened; the earl of Nottingham 


affirmed, upon three or four occaſions, that ſome things had 


been ordered in the cabinet-council, which the dukes of So- 
merſet and Devonſhire, who were likewiſe of that council, 
did not agree with him in. After all theſe examinations and 
debates, the lords concluded the whole matter with voting, 
That there had been dangerous plots between ſome in Scot- 


land and the courts of France and St. Germain's ; and that 


the encquragement of this plotting came from the not ſettling 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland in the houſe of Hano- 
ver. Theſe votes they laid before the queen in an addreſs, 


and promiſed, when the ſucceſſion was thus ſettled, they 


would endeavour to promote the union of the two kingdoms, 
upon juſt and reaſonable terms. To their addreſs the queen 
anſwered, ** That ſhe had ſome time fince declared her in- 
« tentions, of endeavouring the ſettlement of the Proteſtant 
« ſucceſſion in Scotland, to her ſervants of that kingdom, as 
the moſt effectual means forſecuring their quiet oy our own, 


and the readieſt way to the intire union betwixt both king- 


„ doms, in r of which, it was very deſirable no 


“ time ſhoul 


* 


„ 


long and vigorous addreſs, or ſecond repreſentation in 


anſwer to that which the commons had made againſt them; 
wherein they obſerved, how uneaſy. the commons had been 
at the whole progreſs of their inquiry into the Scots conſpiracy, 


and had taken methods to obſtruct it all they could; which 


did not ſhew that zeal for the queen's ſafety, and the preſer- 


* T? « *\.Þ 
nnn 


: though | in, his | heart, in | the intereſt, of the Pretender, and 


queen's time, and openly after died in the rebellion againſt king 


her death, he continued in the George I. in 1715. 


4 
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The lords, after this concluſion of the affair, made à March 31. 
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Anne. vation of the nation, to which all men pretended. They 
1703-4. annexed to this addreſs a liſt of many precedents, to ſhey 
>—— — What good warrants they had for every ſtep they had made; 
that they had not taken the examination to themſelves, ſo az 
to exclude others, who had the ſame right, and might have 
done it as well as they, if they had pleaſed ; and that their 
oceeding had been regular and parliamentary, as well a, ' 
full of zeal and duty to the queen. They made ſevere obſer. 
vations on ſome of the proceedings in the houſe of commons, 
; nanny on their not ordering writs to be iſſued out for 
ſome boroughs to proceed to new elections, when they, upon 
4 of corruption, had voted an election void ; which 
ad been practiſed of late, when it was viſtble, that the elec. 
tion would not fall on the perſon they favoured. They 
charged this as a denial of juſtice, and of the right, that 
1 5 fuch boroughs had to be repreſented in parliament, and as an 
Burnet. arbitrary and illegal way of proceeding. This addreſs was 
drawn with great force and beauty by the lord Sommers, 
who likewiſe penned the other add reſſes, which had a great 
impreffion on the body of the nation; for the difference, that 
was between theſe addreſſes, and thoſe publiſned by the com- 
mons, was ſo viſible, that it did not admit of any compariſon, 
and was confeſſed even by thoſe, who were the moſt partial 
to the commons. In anſwer to this laſt addreſs, the queen v 
ſaid, That ſhe hoped none of her ſubjects had any deſire I 
<< to leſſen the prerogative, ſince ſhe had no thoughts of ma- 2 
6 =_ uſe of it, but for their protection and advantage: f 
1 
] 
f 
| 


And that ſhe looked upon it as a great misfortune, when 
* any miſunderſtanding happened between both houſes of 
& parhament, which could not be without fo much prejudice 
4 to the public, that ſhe ſhould never omit any thing in her 
„power to prevent the occaſions of them.. 
| The cafe oo Theſe differences between the two houſes were ſtill heigh- 
| Aſhby and tened by the lords interpoſing in an affair, the cognizance of 
| White, which the commons pretended to belong ſolely to them- 
1 ſelves. There had been great complaints long made, and 
II. 308, theſe had increafed within a few years, of great partiality and 
Fr. HL, injuftice in the election of parliament-men, both by ſheriffs in 
 H97. counties, and by the returning officers in boroughs: In 
_ Ayleſbury. in Buckinghamfhire the return was made by four 
conſtables; and it was believed, that they had made a bar- 
gain with ſome of the candidates, and then managed the 
matter fo, as to be ſure, that the majority ſhould be for the 
_ perſon, to whom they had engaged themſelves. They can- 
voaſſed about the town, to know how the voters were ſet, and 
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they reſolved to find ſome pretence for diſabling thoſe, who 


pere engaged to vote for other perſons than their friends, 1703-4. 


that they might be ſure to have the majority in their own 


hands. BE | + 508; | 
And, when theſe matters came to be examined by the 
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houſe of commons, they gave the election always for him, 


who was reckoned of the party of the majority, in a manner 
ſo barefaced, that they were ſcarce out of countenance, when 
they were charged for injuſtice in judging elections. It was 
not eaſy to find a remedy againſt ſuch a crying abuſe, of 
which all ſides in their turns, as they happened to be depreſ- 


ſed, had made great complaints; but, when ey came to 


be the majority, ſeemed to forget all, that they had before 
exclaimed againſt. Some few excuſed this on the topic of 


retaliation, alledging, that they dealt with others as they 
dealt with them or their friends. At laſt an action was 
brought againſt William White, and the other conſtables of 
Ayleſbury, by one Matthew Aſhby, who had been always 


admitted to vote in former elections, but was denied it in the 
laſt election. This action was tried at the aſſizes, and it was 


found there by the jury, that the conſtables had denied him a 


right, of which he was undoubtedly in poſſeſſion, ſo that they 
were caſt with damages. But it was moved in the Queen's 


Bench to quaſh all the proceedings in that matter, ſince no 


action did lie, or ever had been brought upon that account. 


The judges Powel, Gould, and Powis, were of opinion, that 
no hurt was done to Aſhby; that the judging of elections be- 


longed to the houſe of commons: That, as this action was 


the firſt of its kind, ſo, if it was allowed, it would occaſion 
an infinite number of ſuits, and put all the officers, concerned 


in that matter, under great difficulties. Chief juſtice Holt 
alone differed from the reſt. He thought this a matter of the 
greateſt importance, both to the whole nation in general, and 


to every man in his own particular. He made a great dif- 


5 ference between an election of a member, and a right to vote 
in it. That the houſe of commons were the only judges of 
the former, whether it was rightly managed or not, without 


bribery, fraud, or violence; but the right of voting in an 


election was an original right founded either on a freehold of 


forty ſhillings a year in the county, or on burgage-land, or 

preſcription, or by charter, in a borough. Theſe were all 
legal titles, and, as ſuch, were triable in a court of law. 
Acts of parliament were made 3 them, and, by 
| reaſon of theſe, _—_ thing relating to thoſe acts was triable 


in a court of Jaw. 


e ſpoke long and learnedly, and wit 
%%% le any — 
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ſome vehemence, upon the ſubject; but he was one againft | 


three, and therefore the order of the Queen's Bench was gi. 
ven in favour of the conſtables. The matter was upon that 
brought before the houſe of lords by a writ of error; the caſe 
was very fully argued at the bar, and the judges were ordered 


to deliver their opinion upon it, which they did very.co. - 


piouſly. Chief juſtice Trevor inſiſted much on the authority, 
that the houſe of commons had to judge of all thoſe elections. 
From that he inferred, that the commons only could judge, 


who were the electors. Petitions were often grounded on 


right; ſo that in ſome caſes the commons were the proper 
Judges of this right, and, if they had it in ſome caſes, they 


this, that in a poll ſome were admitted to a vote, who had 
no right to it, and that others were denied it, who had 2 


muſt have it in all. From this he inferred, that every thing 


relating to this matter was triable by them, and by them only. 


If two independent juriſdictions might have the ſame cauſe 


brought before them, they might give contrary judgments in 
it; and this muſt breed great diſtraction in the execution of 


thoſe judgments. _ Es | 
To all this it was anſwered, that a ſingle man, who was 
wronged in this matter, had no other remedy but by bring- 


ing it into a court of law; for the houſe of commons could 


not examine the right of every voter : Tf the man, for whom 
he would have voted, was returned, he could not be heard to 
complain to the houſe of commons, though in his own parti- 


_ cular he was denied a vote, ſince he could not make any ex- 
ceptions to the return, and therefore muſt bear his wrong 
without a remedy, if he could not bring it into a court of 


law. A right of voting in an election was the greateſt of all 


the rights of an Engliſhman, ſince by that he was repreſented 
in parliament. The houſe of commons could give no relief 


to a man wronged in this point, nor any damages; they 
could only ſet aſide one, and admit of another return. But 
this was no redreſs to him, who ſuffered the wrong; it made 


him the leſs conſidered in his borough, and that might be a 
real damage to him in his trade. Since this was a right in- 
herent in a man, it ſeemed reaſonable, that it ſhould be 
brought, where all other rights were tried, into a court of 
law. The abuſe was new, and was daily growing, and it 
was already ſwelled to a great height. When new diforders 
happen, new actions mult lie, otherwiſe there is a failure in 
Juſtice, which all laws abhor. Practices of this fort were 
enormous and crying; and if the rule made in the Queens 
Bench was affirmed, it would very much increaſe theſe diſ- 
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orders by this indemnity, that ſeemed to be given to officers, Anne. 
who took the poll. | 5 | EX OY | 1703-4. 

After a long debate, it was carried by a great majority to 
ſet aſide. the order of the Queen's Bench, and to give judg= 
ment according to the verdict given at the aſſizes. This gave 
great offence to the commons, who looking on theſe pro- 
ceedings as incroachments on their privileges, after having 
inſpected the lords journals, reſolved, © 1. That, according Jan. 26. 
« tothe known laws and uſage in parliament, it is the ſole 
« right of the commons of England, in parliament aſſembled 
« (except in caſes otherwiſe provided for by act of parlia- 

“ ment) to examine and determine all matters relating to 
« the right of election of their own members. 2. That nei- 
« ther the qualification of any elector, or the right of any 
« perſon elected, is cognizable or determinable elſewhere 
« than before the commons. 3. That the examining and 
« determining the qualification or right of any elector, or any 
« perſon elected to ſerve in parliament, in any court of law, 
« or elſewhere, than before the commons, will expoſe all 
« mayors, bailiffs, and other officers, who are obliged to 
« take the poll, and make a return thereupon, to multipli- 
« city of actions, vexatious ſuits, and inſupportable ex- 
« pences, and will ſubje& them to different and independent 
« juriſdictions, and inconſiſtent determinations in the ſame 
“ caſe, without relief. 4. That Matthew Aſhby, having, 
e jn contempt of the juriſdiction of this houſe, commenced 
e and proſecuted an action at common law againſt William 
« White and others, the conſtables of Ayleſbury, for not 
ce receiving his vote at an election of burgeſſes to ſerve in 
« parliament for that borough, is guilty of a breach of the 
« privileges of this houſe. 5. That whoever ſhall preſume 
c to commence or proſecute any action, indictment, or in- 
formation, which ſhall bring the rights of the electors, or 
e perſons elected to ſerve in parliament, to the determination 
« of any other juriſdiction than that of the houſe of commons 
« (exceptin caſes ſpecially provided for by act of parliament) 
e ſuch perſon or perſons, and all attornies, ſollicitors, coun- 
ſellors, and ſerjeants at law, ſolliciting, profecuting, or 
* pleading in any ſuch caſe, are guilty of a high breach of 
_ © theprivilege of this houſe.” And they ordered theſe reſo- 
lutions to be fixed upon Weſtminſter-Hall-gate, ſigned by 
the clerk. However, they did not think fit to ſend for Aſhby, 
who had ſued, or rather, in whoſe name the ſuit was carried 
on, but let the matter fall as to him, under a ſhew of mode- 
Tation and pity, and reſted it upon the general votes. te 
e 9 "I 
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the other hand, the lords appointed a committee to draw y 
was plaintiff, and William White and others, defendant, 


which committee having made their report, their lordſhip; 
reſolved, “ 1. That, by the known laws of this kingdom, 


* every freeholder, or other perſon having a right to give . 


cc his vote at the election of members to ſerve in parliament, 
& and being wilfully denied or hindered ſo to do by the gf. 
& ficer who ought to receive the ſame, may maintain an 


. action in the queen's courts againſt ſuch officer, to aſſen 
* his right, and recover damage for the injury. 2. That 


<< the aſſerting, © That a perſon: having a right to give his 


© vote at an election, and being hindered ſo to do by the 


e officer who ought to take the ſame, is without remedy for 


„ ſuch wrong, by the ordinary courſe of law,“ is deficuQive 
of the property of the ſubjects, againſt the freedom of 


elections, and manifeſtly tends to encourage corruption 


and partiality in officers, who are to make returns to 
% parliament, and to ſubject freeholders, and other electon, 
to their arbitrary will and pleaſure. 3. That the de- 


cc 


„ claring Matthew Aſhby guilty of a breach of privilege of 


the houſe of commons, for proſecuting an action againſt 
the conſtables of Ayleſbury, for not receiving his vote at 
an election, after he had, in the known and proper me- 


the judicature of parliament, and is, in effect, to ſubje& 
the law of England to the votes of the houſe of commons. 


actions in the ordinary courſe of law, when they are de- 
* prived of their right of voting, and terrifying attornies, 

ſollicitors, counſellors, and ſerjeants at law, from ſolli- 
citing, proſecuting, and pleading in ſuch caſes, by vo- 
ting their ſo doing to be a breach of privilege of the houſe 
of commons,” is a manifeſt aſſuming a power to controul 
„the law, and hinder the courſe of juſtice, and ſubject the 
<< property of Engliſhmen to the arbitrary votes of the houſe 


« of commons.” The lords likewiſe ordered the lord- 


| keeper to ſend a copy of the caſe, and of their reſolutions, 
to ail the ſheriffs of England, to be communicated to all tne 
| boroughs in their counties. The commons were highly 


provoked with this, but they could not hinder it. The 
thing was popular, and the lords got great credit by the 


judgment given by them, which let the people of England 
lee, how they might be redreſſed for the future, if they 
ROT GR wee 


thods of law, obtained a judgment in parliament for te- 
covery of his damages, is an unprecedented attempt upon 


And, 4. That the deterring electors from proſecuting 
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fhould meet with the injuſtice, the partiality, and other ill Anne. 
practices, that had appeared of late in elections, even be- 1703-4. 
yond the examples of former times (a). . "a 

The anniverſary of the queen's birth-day falling this year The queen 
on a Sunday, the ſolemnizing of it was deferred till the next fies the rt 
day, when ſhe ſent a meſſage to the houſe of commons by «i, yg 
Mr. ſecretary Hedges, importing, That her majeſty, hav- awgment 
“ ing taken into her ſerious conſideration the mean and in- ſmalllivings, 
« ſufficient maintenance belonging to the clergy in divers ili. * 
<« parts of this kingdom, to give them ſome eaſe, had been Burnet, 
“ pleaſed to remit the arrears of the tenths to the poor clergyz 
“ and, for an augmentation of their maintenance, her ma- 


: — — 
* — 


(a) Another affair alſo gave in the county of Vork, is 


the houſe of commons an occa- 


fion to vent their ill humour 


_—_ the lords. On the 2oth 
of January, Charles Bathurſt, 
Eſq; preſented a petition to the 
Houſe of commons, touching an 
order made by the lords, the 
twelfth of February 1702-3, 
with relation to“ an order of 
the court of exchequer made 
the 15th of July, in the 13th 
year of king William, con- 
« cerning an inquiſition and 


4 ſurvey of the boundaries of 


* the honour of Richmond and 
_* lordſhip of Middleham ; and 
praying ſuch relief on the 
” fub'e-matter of the petition, 
* as the houſe ſhould think 
% meet.” The commons, hav- 
ing examined by ſome of their 


members proceedings in relation 


to this affair, after a long de- 


bate, on the 27th of January, 


reſolved, ** That the houſe of 


lords Us cognizance of, 


« and proceeding upon the pe- 


* tinon of Thomas lord Whar- 


« ton, complaining of an order 
* of the court of exchequer, 
„bearing date the 15th of July 
1701. for filing the record of 
« a ſurvey of the honour of 


“Richmond and of Middleham 


Vol. XV. 


l iſhed, 


without precedent, and un- 
% warrantable, and tends to 


* the ſubjecting the rights and 


*© properties of all the commons 


* of England to an illegal and 


« arbitrary power: And that it 


* 15 the undoubted right of all 


** the ſubjects of England, to 


6 make ſuch uſe of the ſaid re- 


* cord, as they might by law 
* havedone before the ſaid pro- 
* ceedings of the houſe of 


« lords.” In anſwer to this, 


the lords, on the 27th of March, 
reſolved and declared, That 
the houſe of commons taking 
upon them by their votes, to 
« condemn a judgment of the 
„ houſe of lords, given in a 

F fore this 
, houſein the laſt ſeſſion of par- 
* liament, upon the petition of 
«© Thomas lord Wharton, and 


cc | 1 
'* cauſe depending 


© to declare what the law is, in 


« contradiction to the proceed- 


« ings of the houſe of lords, 


« js without precedent, unwar- 


« rantable, and an uſurpation 


« of a judicature, in Which 
„% they have no ſort of E. 
'« tence: Ordering at the ia 

time, that this reſolution ſhould 


be forthwith printed and pub- 


rae. 


ES) 5 jeſty 


| 
| 
| 
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would be of great advantage to the public, and acceptable 
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<< jeſty declared, that ſhe would make a grant of her whole 
e revenue ariſing out of the firſt fruits and tenths, as far az 
& jt ſhould become free from incumbrances, to be applied to 
e this purpoſe : And, if the houſe of commons could find 


any proper method, by which her majeſty's good inten. 


« tions to the poor clergy might be made more effectual, it 


t her majeſty.” 2-6 | 


The firſt- fruits and tenths was an impoſition begun by the 


popes in the time of the holy wars, and it was raiſed as 3 
fund to ſupport thoſe expeditions. But, when taxes are once 
raiſed by ſuch an arbitrary power, as the popes then aſſumed, 
and after there has been a ſubmiſſion, and the payments hare 
been ſettled into a cuſtom, they are always continued, even 


after the pretence, upon which they were at firſt raiſed, 


ſubſiſts no more. Thus this became a ſtanding branch of 
the papal revenue, till Henry VIII. ſeemed reſolved to take it 
away. It was firſt aboliſhed for a year, probably to dra in 
the clergy to conſent the more willingly to a change, that 


delivered them from ſuch heavy impoſitions. But, in the ſuc- 


ceeding ſeſſion of parliament, this revenue was again ſettled 


as part of the income of the crown for ever. It is true, it 


was the more eaſily borne, becauſe the rates were till at the 
old value, which in ſome places was not the tenth, and in 


moſt not above the fifth part of the true value; and the cler- 


gy had been often threatened with a new valuation, in which 


the rates ſhould be rigorouſly ſet to their full extent. The 


tenths amounted to about eleven thouſand pounds a year; 
and the firſt-fruits, which were more caſual, roſe one yea: 


with another to five thouſand pounds, ſo that the whole 


amounted to between ſixteen and ſeventeen thouſand pounds 


a year. This was not brought into the treaſury, as the 


other branches of the revenue were ; but the biſhops, who 
had been the pope's collectors, were now the king's ; and 


_ perſons in favour obtained aſſignations on them for life, ot 


for a term of years. "This had never been applied to any 


good uſe, but was ſtill obtained by favourites for themſelves 


and their friends; and, in Charles II's time, it was diſtributed 


_ chiefly among his women and natural children. It ſeemed 


_ propriate this to better uſes. When biſhop Burnet wrot? 


_ ſtrange, that, while the clorgy had much credit at court, 
they had never repreſented! this as ſacrilege, unleſs it was 
applied to ſome religious purpoſe ; and, that during arch- 
biſhop Laud's favour with king Charles I. or at the reſtora- 


tion of king Charles II, no endeavours had been uſed to ap- 


the 
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the Hiſtory of the Reformation, he conſidered this matter ſo Anne. 
particularly, that he ſaw there was a fund for providing bet- 1703-4. 


ter ſubſiſtance for the poor clergy, there being ſome hundreds 
of cures, which had not of certain proviſion twenty pounds a 
year, and ſome thouſands, that had not fifty. He therefore 
repreſented this caſe afterwards to queen Mary, in ſuch a 
light, that ſhe was fully reſolved, if ever ſhe lived to ſee 
peace and ſettlement, to have cleared this branch of the re- 
venue of all the affignations that were upon it, and to have 
applied it to the augmentation of ſmall benefices. The bi- 
ſhops afterwards laid the matter before king William, when 
there was a proſpect of peace, hoping, that this might have 
gained the king the hearts of the clergy, or at leaſt have put 
a ſtop to a groundleſs clamour raiſed againit him, that he 


was an enemy to the clergy, which began then to have a 


very ill effect on all his affairs. The king entertained this 
fo well, that he ordered the biſhop to ſpeak to the miniſters 


about it, who all approved of it; more particularly, the 


lords Sommers and Hallifax : But the earl of Sunderland ob- 
tained an aſſignation upon two dioceſes for two thouſand 


pounds a year for two lives ; fo that nothing was to be ex- 


pected after that. The biſhop laid the matter very fully be- 
fore the princeſs of Denmark, during king William's life, 


and had often ſpoken of it to the lord Godolphin. This 
time was perhaps choſen to pacify the angry clergy, wo 
were diſſatisfied with the court, and began now to talk of 

the danger the Church was in, as much as they had done 


during the former reign, When the queen's meſſage was 
brought to the houſe of commons, ſome of the Whigs, par- 


ticularly Sir John Holland and Sir Joſeph Jekyll, moved, that 


the clergy might be entirely freed from that tax, ſince they 
bore as heavy a ſhare of other taxes; and that another fund 
wg be raiſed of the ſame value, out of which ſmall be- 


nefices might be 3 But this was violently oppoſed | 
uſgrave, and other Tories, who ſaid, 


| by Sir Chriſtopher | 
that the clergy ought to be kept ſtill in a dependance on the 
crown; © 5 hen: „„ The | | | 


Upon the queen's meſſage, a bill was brought in, enabling 


her to alienate this branch of the revenue, and to create a 


corporation by charter; to apply it to the uſe, for which ſne 
now gave it. They added to this a repeal of the ſtatute of 
Mortmain, ſo far as that it might be free to all men, either 
by deed or by their laſt wills, to give what they thought fit 


towards the augmentation of benefices. It was ſuggeſted, 


| that this addition was made in hope, that it would be a 3 
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lie upon them. It occaſioned a great debate in the houſe 


of lords: It was ſaid, that this law was made and kept up, 


even during the times of Popery ; and it ſeemed not reaſon- 
able to open a door to practices upon dying men. It was an- 


ſwered, That we had not the arts of affrighting men by the. 


terrors of purgatory, or by fables of apparitions. Where 


| theſe were practiſed, it was very reaſonable to reſtrain prieſts 


from thoſe artifices, by which they had fo inriched their 
church, that, without ſome ſuch effectual checks, they would 
have ſwallowed up the whole wealth of the world, as they 
had indeed in England, during Popery, made themſelves 


maſters of a full third part of the nation. The biſhops were 


ſo zealous and unanimous for the bill, that it was carried and 
paſſed into a law. The queen was pleaſed to let it be known, 
that the firſt motion of this matter came from biſhop Burnet, 


Such a project would have been much magnihed at another 


time; and thoſe who had promoted it, would have been 


looked upon as the trueſt friends of the Church. But this 
did not ſeem to make any great impreſſion at that time; nor 


to have much effect in ſoftening the tempers of peeviſh mer, 


of the fleet, 
Rurnet. 


8 Pr. H. 3 a 
„. 


Only it produced a ſet of addreſſes from all the clergy of Eng- 
land, full of thanks and juſt acknowledgments. 

Inquiry into The houſe of commons ſhewed a very unuſual neglect of 

| the conduct all that related to the fleet, which uſed to be one of their 


chief cares. It was ſurmiſed, they ſaw that, if they opened 


that door, diſcoveries would be made of errors, which could 
neither be juſtified nor palliated ; and that theſe diſcoverics 


muſt come home chiefly to their favourites; for which reaſon 
they avoided all examinations, that would probably dray 


ſome cenſure on them. But the lords were not ſo tender; 


„ 


ready and manned.” This addreſs being an ob 


they made an enquiry into the condition of the navy, and 
ordered, That, by reaſon of the great want of men, the | 
© obſervation they had made to put into an addreſs, where 


« they ſaid (ſix thouſand) the allowed compliment for the 


„ whole number of ſhips, neceſſary for the defence of the 


& kingdom, could not be depended upon; they thought it 3 
& duty incumbent on them to make an humble application 
ce to her majeſty, defiring, that ſhe would be pleaſed to give 


ſpeedy and effectual orders, that ſuch a number of ſhips, 


& proper for the home-ſervice, might be. forthwith got 
lique Ie 


e flection on prince George, high-admiral of England, the 


queen anſwered, © That ſhe was glad they found no great 


number of ſeamen wanting at this ſeaſon of the year; and 


(c {he 
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ce ſhe hoped ſuch effectual meaſures were already taken, that Anne. 
ce no ſervice ſhould be diſappointed either at home or abroad, 1703-4. 


« which was neceſſary for the ſecurity and advantage of. the 
« kingdom, or the protection and encouragement of trade,” 


However, the lords carried on their enquiries into the affairs March 1 


of the navy, and came to this reſolution: That vice- ad- 
« miral Graydon, with a ſquadron of her majeity's ſhips of 
« war under his convoy, meeting with four French ſhips in 
« his paſſage to the Weſt-Indies, and letting them eſcape 
„ without attacking them, according to his duty, from the 

&« pretence of his inſtructions, had been a prejudice to the 
&« queen's ſervice, and a great diſhonour to the nation.” The 
next day they likewiſe reſolved, That vice-admiral Gray- 
e don's diſorderly proceedings in prefling men in Jamaica, 


and ſevere uſage of maſters of merchant-men and tranſ- 


& port veſſels under his convoy there, had been a great diſ- 
e couragement to the inhabitants of that iſland, and preju- 
« dicial to her majeſty's ſervice. And, ſecondly, that ad- 
ce miral Graydon, having behaved himſelf ſo ill in this ex- 
e pedition to the Weſt-Indies, might be employed no more 


« in her majeſty's ſervice.” They alſo reſolved, © That an March 2 3 


“ addreſs be preſented to the 31 to remove admiral Gray- 
don from all places of truſt in the government, for im- 
“ preſſing ſervants in the Weſt-Indies on board of his ſqua- 

« dron, to the ruin and deſtruction, and againſt the laws of 
e thoſe iſlands ; and that her majeſty would be pleaſed to 
© order her attorney-general to proſecute him at law for the 
232 iO 1 „ 
The lords proceeded likewiſe in their examinations of the 
clamour made of the waſte of the public treaſure in the laſt 


reign, and of the earl of Orford's accounts, which amounted 


to ſeventeen millions, and upon which ſome obſervations 


had been made by the commiſſioners of the public accounts, 
and found them all to be falſe in fact, or ill grounded, and of 


no importance. The only particular, which ſeemed to give 


a juſt colour to exception, was ſtrictly examined. The earl 


had victualled the flect, while they lay all winter at Cadiz : 
The purſers receipts, for the quantity that was laid into 


every ſhip, were produced, but they had no receipts of the 


Spaniards, from whom they had bought the proviſions ; but 
they had entered the prices of them in their own books, and 


theſe were given in upon oath. This matter had been much 


canvaſled in king William's time, and it ſtood thus: The 


earl, when he had been ordered to lie before Cadiz, wrote 
to the board of victualling, to ſend over a perion to provide 


the 
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Anne. the fleet. They anſwered, that their credit was then ſo low, 
1703-4. that they could not undertake it; and therefore he was de. 


nor ſingle ſhip had ever been victualled fo cheap, as the fleet 


fired to do it upon his own credit. It appeared, that no fleet 


was then by him. It was not the cuſtom in Spain to give 


receipts; 


have been eaſy to have got the Spaniards, after they had 


their money, to have ſigned any receipts, that could haye 
been offered them, for ſwelling the accounts; for that prac. 
tice in their dealings with their own court was well known 
there. Upon theſe reaſons, the lords of the treaſury had 
paſſed his accounts, and were of opinion, that he had done 


great ſervice to the government in that whole tranſaQion, 
The houſe of lords now confirmed this, and ordered an ac- 


count of that whole matter to be printed. Fs 
The commons made no progreſs in any diſcoveries of il 


practices in the earl of Ranelagh's office, but concluded that 
matter with an addreſs to the queen, that ſhe would order a 
proſecution. This was an artifice to make the nation ſtil 


think, that great diſcoveries of corruption might be made, 
if carefully looked after. It was 21 after ſuch an 
outcry as they had made, and after the expence the nation 


was put to for this commiſſion for examining of the public 


A bill for ex- 
amining the 
public ac- 
counts let 
fall. 
Burnet; 


accounts, and the extraordinary powers that were lodged 
with the commiſſioners, that at leaſt ſome important dil- 
coveries ſhould have been made by them. The commons 
ſent up a bill to the lords for continuing the commiſſion for 
another year. It was obſerved, that an alteration was made 
of the perſons; ſome, who expected better places, having 
got their names to be left out. The lords excepted to Mr. 


Bierly (who was named to be one of the commiſſioners) 


becauſe he had been a colonel, and had not yet cleared the 
accounts of his own regiment ; for which reafon they ftruck 


out his name, and named another, and added two more, 


who were not members of the houſe of commons. The 
reaſon of this was, becauſe the members of that houſe would 


not appear before them to explain ſome particulars, and only 


ſent their clerk to inform them ; and, when the lords ſent a 


| meſſage to the houſe of commons, to defire them to order 
their members to attend on their committees, all the return 
they had was, that they would ſend an anſwer by meſſengers 
of their own; but this was evaſive, for they ſent no ſuch 
_ meſſage, The lords therefore thought it neceſſary, in order 
to their being better informed, to put ſome in the commiſſion 

for the future, who ſhould be bound to attend upon them, 


1 


ut if any fraud had been intended, it would 
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2s often as they ſhould be called for. The commons rejected Anne. 
theſe amendments, and pretended, that this was of the na- 1703-4. 


ture of a money- bill; and that therefore the lords could 
make no alterations in it. The meſſage, which the com- 


mons ſent the lords upon this head, came ſo near the end of 


the ſeſſion, that the lords could not return an anſwer to it, 
with the reaſons for which they inſiſted on their amendments; 
ſo the bill fell. The charge of this commiſſion amounted to 
eight thouſand pounds a year. The commiſſioners made 


much noiſe, and brought many perſons before them to be ex- 


amined, and gave great difturbance to all the public offices, 


1725 being obliged to attend on them, and to copy out 
all 


their books for their peruſal ; and yet, in a courſe of 
many years, they had not made any one diſcovery. Thus a 


full ſtop was put to this way of proceeding. _ 


- 


One of the moſt conſiderable acts paſſed this ſeflion, was, AR for re- 


take up ſuch idle perſons, as had no calling nor means of 


| ſubſiſtence, and to deliver them to the officers of the army, 
upon paying them the levy-money, that was allowed for 


making recruits. The method of raiſing theſe hitherto, by 
drinking, and other bad practices, as they were juſtly odious, 


ſo they were now ſo well known, that they were no more 


of any effect; ſo that the army could not be recruited but by 
the help of this act; which, if well managed, might prove 


of great advantage to the nation; ſince by this means they 


would be delivered from many vicious and idle perſons, who 
were a burthen to their country, and, indeed, of late years 


there was ſuch an increaſe of the poor, that their mainte- 


nance was become in moſt places a very heavy load, and 


amounted to the full half of the public taxes. The party in 
both houſes, who had been all hb cold and backward in 
the war, oppoſed this act with unuſual ychemence, pretend- 
ing zeal for the public liberty and the freedom of the perſons, 


to which, by the conſtitution, they ſaid every Engliſhman 
had a right; which they thought could not be given away 


| but by a legal judgment, and for ſome crime. They 

thought this put a power into the hands of juſtices of peace, 
waich might be ſtretched and abuſed to ſerye bad purpoſes. 
Thus men who ſeemed engaged to an intereſt that was de- 
ſtructive to all liberty, could yet make uſe of that ſpcctous 
- Pretence, to ſerve their purpoſe, The chief objection made 

to this act in the houſe of lords was, that the juſtices of 
peace had been put in aud out in fo ſtrange a manner, ever 


Og ee TT 


for © railing recruits for the land- forces and marines,” which gvits. 


. nyt | Burnet. 
empowered the juſtices of peace, or any three of them, to urnet 
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— them. Many gentlemen of good eftates and ancient fami- 


lies had been of late put out of the commiſſion for no other 
viſible reaſon, but becauſe they had entered heartily into 
the revolution, and had continued zealous for king William, 


This ſeemed done on deſign to mark them, and to leſſen 


the intereſt they had in the elections of members of parlia- 
ment; and at the ſame time, men of no worth, nor eſtate, 


and known to be ill · affected to the queen's title and to the 


| March 31, 


Proteſtant ſucceſſion, were put in, to the great encourage. 


ment of ill-defigning men. All was managed by ſecret ac. 


cuſations, and characters that were partially given. The 


lord · keeper was a zealot to the party, and was become ve 
exceptionable in all reſpects. Money, as was ſaid, did 


every thing with him; only in his court he was never char- 
ged with any thing but great ſlowneſs, by which the chan- 


cery was become one of the heavieſt grievances of the nation, 


An addreſs was preſented by the lords to the queen, com- 


plaining of the commiſſions of peace, in which the lords de- 
| livered their opinion, that ſuch as would not ſerve or act un- 
der the late king, were not fit to ſerve her majeſty. 1 
HhHeeſides the bill that paſſed for the recruiting of the land- 
forces, there was likewiſe another brought into the houſe of 


commons for the ſame purpoſe, by obliging the ſeveral pa- 


riſhes or corporations in England to furniſh a certain num- 


ber of men. But, this being a copy of what is practiſed 
in France, and other deſpotic governments, it was re- 


„ * 
On the 3d of April, the queen came to the houſe of 


peers, and, having given the royal aſſent to ſeveral acts, made 


: the following ſpeech to both houſes ; | 1 


60 My lords and gentlemen, e 


% Cannot put an end to this ſeſſion, without returning 
« 


you thanks for the willingneſs, which you have all 


** expreſſed to ſupport and aſſiſt me in continuing the pre- 
77 o 
And J muſt thank you, JO of the houſe of com- 
cc 
* 0 
U. 
* 
5 66 


mons, very particularly for the great forwardneſs and 
zeal which you have ſhewn, both in the early diſpatch of 
the ſupplies, and in making them ſo effectual for carrying 
on the public expence, without any additional burthen 


upon the country. It ſhall be my care to improve this to 
the beſt advantage. e 


7 


3 
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« My lords and gentlemen, 
At the opening of this ſeſſion, I did earneſtly expreſs my 
“. defires of ſeeing you in perfect unity among yourſelyes, 
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c as the moſt effectual means imaginable to diſappoint the 


« ambition of our enemies, and reduce them to an honour- 
« able and laſting peace. And though this has not met 
<« with all the ſucceſs which I wiſhed and expected, yet, be- 
“ ing fully convinced, that nothing is ſo neceſſary to our 
« common welfare, I am not diſcouraged from perſiſting in 
ce the ſame earneſt deſires, that you would go down into 
« your ſeveral counties ſo diſpoſed to moderation and unity, 
& as becomes all thoſe who are joined together in the ſame 
« religion and intereſt = OT 

„This, I am perſuaded, will make you ſenſible, that 


« nothing, next to the bleſſing of God, can ſo much con- 


e tribute to our ſucceſs abroad, and our ſafety at home.“ 


The queen having ended her ſpeech, the parliament was 


| prorogued to the 4th of July following. 


Thus ended this ſeſſion of parliament, after much heat 
and contention between the two houſes; and though the 
queen in her ſpeech recommended to them union and mode- 


ration, yet thoſe words, which had hitherto carried ſo good 
a ſound, that all ſides pretended to them, were now become 
ſo odious to violent men, that even in ſermons, eſpecially at 


Oxford, they were arraigned as importing ſomewhat that was 
unkind to the Church, and that favoured Diſſenters. The 


their reputation, not only with fair and impartial judges, but 
even with thoſe who were moſt inclined to favour them. It 
is true, the body of the freeholders began to be uneaſy under 


| houſe of commons had, during this ſeſſion, loſt much of | 


the taxes, and to cry out for a peace; and moſt of the con- 


ſiderable gentry of England, who had moſt to loſe, ſeemed 


not to apprehend the danger the nation was in, if it ſhould 


fall under the power of France, and into the hands of the 


pretender; or elſe they were ſo fatally blinded, as not to ſee, 


that theſe muſt be the conſequences of thoſe meaſures, into 
which they were engaged. 145 


4. 


1 


— 


T be convocation fitting again this winter with the par - p,oceedinge 


liament, they were divided as before. The lower-houſe of the con- 


continued their former practices, but little oppoſition was 22 
| . | urnet. 
made to them, as little regard was had of them. They be- Calamy. 


| gan December 8, with ſending up a paper to the arch- 
biſhop and biſhops, ſignifying, that, being called together | 


6x8 
Anne. 
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nons in regard to commutations : But that, theſe things re- 


be found, and a ſtop put to fo growing an evil. 


ſentation to the biſhops, intimating, that having, by a meſ- 


Dec, 15. 


lordſhips conſideration. In this repreſentation they men- 
tioned ſome abuſes in the eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, and in the 
cCionſiſtorial courts: But took no care to inſiſt upon thoſe 
greater abuſes of pluralities, non- reſidence, neglect of 2 


ceived to be fit matter to be enquired into by a convocation: 
As clandeſtine marriages, and the ſcandal ſaid to be given by 


their lordſhips the inconveniences to which they were liable, 


it might be conſidered, how far it was proper for the two 


offered in parliament, as might enforce the raifing ſuch rates 
in the moſt effectual manner, conſiſtent with the ancient 
| liberties of Holy-Church, and the Eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 


couraged to hope, that againſt their meeting on February 4, 
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to conſult about ſuch matters as concerned the ſafety, honour, 
and advantage of the Church, they thought themſelvez 
obliged, above all things, to have a regard to the ſoundneſ 
of its doctrine, and to labour ſome effectual proviſion again 
its being corrupted and depraved : And therefore they re- 
minded their lordſhips of the daring licentiouſneſs of the pref, 
through which there had, for ſome years paſt, ſeveral books 
been printed, publiſhed, and diſperſed, in which, not only 
the worſhip and diſcipline of the Church, but the known 
fundamentals of our holy religion, had been impugned, &e, 
They added, that they had other things lying before them, 
relating to the diſcipline of the Church, which they con. 


2 


neglect or non-obſervance of the eccleſiaſtical laws and ca. 


quiring time, they laid this complaint againſt Heretical and 
Atheiſtical books before them by itſelf. And they begged 
their lordſhips would take the matter into their ſerious con- 
ſideration, not doubting, but that, through their great wiſ- 
dom, and intereſt with thoſe in whom a ſufficient power is 
lodged, to effect fo good a work, ſome ſpeedy remedy might 


The ſame day alſo, they, by another paper, laid before I 


for want of a more effectual method for recovering rates 
made for the repair of churches and chapels. They deſired 


houſes of convocation to join in preparing ſuch a bill to be 


In February 1703-4, the lower-houſe ſent up a repre- 


ſage brought by their prolocutor from his grace, been en- 


ſufficient power might have been procured for the joint diſ- 
atch of ſynodical buſineſs, they had employed ſeveral mem- 
. in preparing heads of matters fit to be offered to their 
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and the irregularities of the lives of the clergy, which were 


(b) As this repreſentation 
-will be mentioned again in the 
next convocation, it may be 

roper to inſert the ſubſtance. of 
It. The lower-houle repreſented, 


that a general neglect of divers 
canons and conſtitutions, now 


in force, tends to introduce ſuch 


cuſtoms, as may, in time, be in- 


terpreted to amount to a pre- 


ſeription: And complained, that 
matter of great offence had been 


adminiſtered to pious Chriſtians, 


and many evil conſequences 


might ariſe from the practice 
of ſuch miniſters, as read not 


the common prayer diſtinctly, 

reverently, and entirely (as by 
the rubric, and by the fourteenth 
cannon they are obliged to do) 
without either diminiſhing in re- 


gard of preaching, or in any 


other reſpect, or adding any 
thing in the matter and form 
thereof. „ | 
They alſo complained, That 
the unjuſtifiable als of the form 
of public baptiſm, in private 
houſes, had leſſened the reve- 


& rence due to that office; and 


had occaſioned thoſe undue prac- 
tices of mutilating the public 
form, and baptizing without the 
ſign of the croſs, or godfathers 
and godmothers ; That church- 
wardens were remiſs in not 
making due proviſion for the 


| adminittration of the ſacrament 


of the Lord's ſupper : That de- 


cency and order were not duly 
obſerved in ſeveral churches, 


# and that ſeveral were irreverent 


and diſorderly, F e their 
heads in time of divine ſervice, 
&c. That due care was not 


rupt: That the 


0 hea : : — —-— — 
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taken about holy orders; and 
here the things particularly com- 


plained of, wore, the little cau- 


tion uſed by ſome in granting, 


and by others in allowing of let- 
ters teſtimonial; the not infiſt- 
ing on true, certain, and ſuffi- 


cient titles; the want of a ſtrict 


and diligent examination of ſuch 
as offered themſelves to be or- 


dained ; and an unneceſſary or- 
dination of perſons without de- 


grees or education, &c. That 


trequent abuſes happened by 


clandeſtine marriages, &c. That 
excommunicated perſons were 
not denounced as the ſixty- fifth 
canon preſcribed; for want of 


which, the awe of excommu- 
nication had been diminiſhed: 
That there were great abuſes 
about commutations of penance: 


That perſons were ſuffered to 


inſtru& youth without due li- 
cences; and ignorant and diſ- 
affected perſons encouraged to 


erect ſeminaries, to the preju- 
dice of the two univerſities, and 

in which principles are inſtilled 
into youth, as tend to perpetuate 
ſchiſm, and ſubvert the eſta- 
bliſhed conſtitution : That per- 


ſons were admitted to be chan- 


cellors or officials, and exerciſe 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, with- 
out taking any degree in any 
univerſity : That the preſent- 
ments of church-wardens were 
commonly defective, and yet 
they went unpuniſhed: That 
the practice of regiſters was cor⸗ 
Pat of juriſdic- 


tion has been kept by other per- 
ſons beſides the judges them- 

ſelves, and their lawful ſubſti- 
in ne tutes: 


Th 
A 
bt 
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eſpouſing the intereſt of the clergy, and promiſing to purſue 
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When the houſe of commons thanked the queen for the 
— of the firſt- fruits and tenths for the augmentation of 


all livings, the convocation preſented the like addreſs, and 
the lower-houſe ſent their prolocutor with ſome of their mem. 


bers, to wait upon the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, by 


him to return their thanks to that honourable houſe, for their 


| ſuch methods, as might beſt conduce to the ſupport, honour, 
. Intereſt, and ſecurity of the Church of England, as now by 


law eſtabliſhed : And theſe thanks of theirs, as. the ſpeaker 


aſſured them by a letter in return, were received with the 


reſpect and affection juſtly due to that reverend and learned 
— of the clergy. „ o 


n March 10, 1703-4, the lower-houſe ſent up a paper 


to the upper, aſſerting their right to be ſummoned, as often 


as a new parliament was called, and that according to the 


tenor of the clauſe Premunientes, as well as by virtue of the 


royal writ, and archiepiſcopal mandate: And complaining, 


that this had been omitted in many dioceſes; and that even 


the royal writ itſelf, and his grace's mandate purſuant to it, 


had not been executed at all this convocation, in the dioceſe 


of Bangor. They alſo aſſerted their * to have a prolo- 
cutor choſen and admitted, at firſt, an 


as often as that of- 


fice ſhould be vacant by death or promotion; and to aſſume 
an actuary, and have a convenient place for debates ; and 
to diſpoſe of the intermediate time, as they thought 
good (c). e Kr 


| tutes : That inconveniences 


have ariſen for want of regiſter- 
ing teſtaments : That exceſſive 


fees were exacted for collations 


and inſtitutions : That fees were 
unneceſſarily demanded at viſi- 
tations, &c. That grol errors 


Were committed in ſeveral late 


editions of the Bible and Litur- 


gy : And that the ſtage was 
guilty of great immorality and 
profaneneis. The articles of this 
repreſentation were twenty-one 


in number. | 


(c) Sereral treatiſes were pub- : 
lſhed upon this controverſy, 
the chief of which was, The 


The 


« State of the Church and Cler- 


* gy of England in their coun- 
* cul, ſynods,” &c. by Dr. Wake. 


In the preface, he laments his 


being obliged to engage in ſuch 


a controverſy ; paſles a cenſure 


on his own former work, and 
freely complains of Dr. A. for 
his wrathful and uncharitable 
ſpirit ; his obſcurity, and his 
confidence; and ſays, that there 
was ſcarce a leaf in his book 


that would bear a rigorous ſcru- 
tiny, and but few that would 


ſtand the moſt favourable exa- 


minations. In his firſt chapter, 
he conſiders the ſeveral kinds 0 , 
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. The archbiſhop, in a ſhort ſpeech; told the inferior clergy, Anne. 
f that orders were given for making out copies of their repre- 1763-4. 
ſentation, both for the preſent and abſent biſhops, and that A 
a proper uſe ſhould be made of it, eſpecially at viſitations. March 17. 
When the lower-houſe was with the archbiſhop, on April! 
the 3d, the day the parliament was prorogued, he ſpoke | 
more largely to them of their repreſentation, as he had pro- i 
miſed them. He owned to them their right to complain of | 
real abuſes and grievances in the Church, but obſerved,' that 
ſome of their complaints did not come properly under the 4 
power of the canons, or the authority purely eccleſiaſtical: : 5 g 
And that thoſe of them, that were properly eccleſiaſtical, 4 
were laid down as particulars preparative to a royal licence: 
And that the abuſes complained of had not commenced with 
in a few years laſt paſt, or been paſſed over every where with 
| ſupineneſs and diſregard : And that my of the \abuſes they 
referred to, were mentioned in king William's injunctions, 
and his own circular letter in purſuance of them, Anno 1695. 
He told them withal, that, ſince the time of our public de- 


„ere 


nt 


aſſemblies of the clergy of Eng- 


land, in a parliamentary con- 
vention, a provincial convoca- 


tion, in dioceſan ſynods, and 


provincial councils. In the ſe- 
cond, he ſets himſelf by argu- 
ments to prove the real diffe- 
rence both in law and fact, be- 
tween a parliamentary conven- 
tion of the clergy, ſummoned 
by the præmunitory clauſe, and 
provincial convocations, ſum- 
moned by the king's writs to 
the two archbiſhops. He ſhews 


they have different rights, po -,́— 


ers and privileges as ſuch. In 


the third he ſhews, that the bi- 


ſhops and clergy have a right to 
be aſſembled in convocation, at 
any, and all times, whenever 
the affairs of the Church require 
their conſultation, or any bene- 
ft may thence acerue to religion: 


; But have no obligation to at-. 
tend upon the parhament, much 


leſs be forced to continue their 


attendance during every ſeflion, 
When they have either nothing 


an attendance. 


to do, or nothing to counteryail 


the trouble and charge of ſuch 
In the fourth, 


he ſhews, that the convocation 


has not, as a provincial council, 
any right to meet once a year, 
by virtue of the ancient canons. 
In the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and 

eighth chapters, he proves, that 

neither in the time of Edward I. 
nor of any of the ſucceedin 
reigns to the time of Henry VIII. 


did the two convocations attend 


upon the parliaments, nor was 
it accounted their duty or pri- 
vilege ſo to do. 


In chapter the 


ninth, he ſhews that no right can 


in this caſe be proved from cuſ- 


tom. In the tenth, he confiders 


the right of the convocation to 
treat of canons and conſtitutions, 


without the aſſent or licence of 


the prince. And at the end 
there is a large appendix, of in- 


ſtruments and records, very few _ 


of which were ever publiſhed 


before,' 


liverance 
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| Anne. liverance from the open attempts of Popery, there have never 
1703-4. been more frequent and careful viſitations of biſhops in per. 
—— ſon, never more precautious and ſtrict examinations befote 
giving orders in moſt dioceſes, never more ſolemn and or. 
derly confirmations, even in very many places, where a hi. 
ſhop had not been ſeen ſince the reformation. He alſo faid,. 
they had, promoted the good deſign of ſetting up ſchools of 

_ inſtruction for the poor, been concerned for the propagating 
the Goſpel in foreign parts, in prefling the frequent catechi. 
zing of youth, and helping forward the converſion of Dif. 
ſenters of all ſorts, by ſound arguments and gentle methods, 
and exerting themſelves in behalf of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
which is neceſſary to the preſerving the queen, and the faith 

of which ſhe is defender. And yet he owned, there was 
. reaſon for all poſſible care and diligence in rectifying abuſes; 
1 % and that the biſhops needed their aſſiſtance, With thi; 
ſpeech ended the ſeſſion of the convocation, at the ſame time 


7 —— Ee I ——— 
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with that of the parliament. „„ 
» Burnet, It is here obſerved*, that the univerſities, eſpecially Ox- 
ford, had been very unhappily ſucceſsful in propagating anti- 
revolutional principles in thoſe, who were ſent to be bred a- 
mong them; ſo that fe eſcaped the taint of it, and the ge- 

nerality of the clergy were not only wrong-principled but ill. 

tempered. They exclaimed againſt all moderation as en- 
dangering the Church, though it was viſible, that the Church 
was in no ſort of danger, either from the number or intereſt 
of the Proteſtant Diſſenters, who, by reaſon of the tolera- 
tion, were now ſo quieted, that nothing could keep up any. 
heat in thoſe matters, but the bad humour which the clergy 
were poſſeſſed with, and which they infuſed into all thoſe, 
with whom they had any. credit. At the ſame time, the 
great and viſible danger of Popery, which, upon à miſcar- 

_ Triage in the war, would have broke in like an irreſiſtible de- 
luge, was neither perceived nor apprehended. 
The duke of Whilſt the parliament was ſitting, the States-general ha- 
_ Marlborough ying repreſented to the queen, of how great advantage the 

5 and, 5 4 4 duke of Marlborough's coming to the Hague would be to the 
| Burnet, | Confederacy, by concerting there with them the meaſures 
proper to be taken at that juncture, and having deſired her 
majeſty to give his grace leave to paſs the ſea for a few Jays, 

the duke went over in January to the Hague, where he re- 

_ ceived the compliments of all the public miniſters, the ge- 

neral officers, and other perſons of quality, He had ſeveral 
conferences with the deputies of the States-general, in which 
there was a ſcheme formed for the operations of the next 
EC ner ðè K 


the more ſte | 
| Jerſey for the lord-chamberlain's aff, and to Sir Edward milled, = 
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campaign. It was reſolved, that, inſtead of a fruitleſs cam- Anne. 


paign in the Netherlands, they would have only a ſmall 1703-4. 


army there to lie on the defenſive, which was to be com- 

manded by monſieur Auverquerque; but that, ſince tge 

Rhine was open by the taking of Bonne all up to the Mo- 

ſelle, their main army, which was to be commanded by the 

duke of Marlborough, ſhould act there. More was not un- 

derſtood to be deſigned, except by thoſe few, ho were let 

into the ſecret. Upon this, all the preparations for the cam» 

paign were ordered to be carried up the Rhine, that all things 

might be in a readineſs, when he ſhould come over to take 

the field. The true ſecret was in few hands, and the French 

had no intimation of it, and conſequently had no apprehen= 

ſions about it. Theſe matters being ſettled, the duke left the Feb. 14. 

Hague and returned to London. 1 
The earl of Nottingham was animated by the party to changes in 

preſs the queen to diſmiſs the dukes of Sendet and Devon- the miniſtry, 

ſhire from the cabinet-council, or at leaſt, that they might — 


; | 5 The earl of 
be called thither no more. He moved it often, but, finding Nottingham 


| no inclination in the queen to comply with his motion, he rebgns. 


carried the ſeals to her, and told her, that he could not ſerve 
any longer in councils, to which thoſe lords were admitted. 


The queen deſired him to conſider better of it, but he returti- The earl of 


ed next day fixed in his firſt reſolution, to which he adhered Jerſey and 
lea becauſe the queen had ſent to the earl of . 

Seymour for the comptroller's. The earl of Jerſey was a2 

weak man, but crafty and well practiſed in the arts of a 

court. His lady was a Papiſt, and it was believed, that, 

| While he was ambaſſador in France, he was ſecretly recon- 


diled to the court of St. Germain's, for after that he ſeemed 


to be in their intereſts, It was one of the reproaches of king 
William's reign, that this ear] had ſo much credit with him; 

and the king was ſo ſenſible of it, that, if he had lived a little 

longer, he would have diſmiſſed him. He was conſidered as 

the perſon, who was now in the cloſeſt correſpondence with 

the court of France; and, though he was in himſelf a very 
inconſiderable man, yet he was applied to by all thoſe, who 
wiſhed well to the court of St. Germain's. His ſtaff of lord- The earl of 
chamberlain was given to the earl of Kent, who was the firſt Kent made 


carl of England, and had a great eſtate. Mr. Manſel, the begin- 


- 2 | 5 F | berlin. 
heir of a very conſiderable family in Wales, was made comp- Manfel 


BZ troller-of the houſhold ; and, after a month's delay, Mr. comptroller, 
d Harley ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, 


3 Harley, the ſpeaker, was declared ſecretary of ſtate, a 


% no. 


1703-4. room of 


mazjeſty with the title of 
A gucsen fitting on the throne of 

1-4 her anceſtors by right of ſuc- 
. + © -»*:cefſion* from her father, when 
3 + at theſame time, they knew her 
right depended upon the vali- 


THE HISTORY 
Mr. 17 St. John was appointed ſecretary at war in the 


laithwayte (d). 


St. John ſe- (d) The late differences b. 
cretary at 


tween the lords and commons 
had raiſed ſo great a fexment in 
the nation, that the parliament 
had 2 Bag been prorogued, 
before a paper was printed and 
Aperſed, intitled, Legion's 
* humble addreſs to the lords, 
wherein the proceedings of the 
commons, with relation t& the 
Ayleſbury buſineſs, and the exa- 
mination of the Scots plot, were 


reflected on with great freedom. 
firſt were taxed as arbi- 


The fig 
_ © trary and illegal, contrary to 
the liberties of Engliſhmen, 


* deſtructive of the _—_— of 


election, and an invaſion of 
© the nation's judicature. And, 
as to the other, it was ſuggeſted, 
that the complimenting her 
6 a 


dity of Parliament-limitation, 
and was built on the foot of the 


late Revolution, and the act of 
ſettlement, was a barbarous 


treachery to the whole nation, 
an inſolent affront to her ma- 
jeſty, an inſinuation of the title 


of the pretended prince of Wales, 


and a villainous attempt to de- 


ſtroy the preſent ſettlement of 
the ſucceſſion, and was conſe- 


quently high treaſon by their 
own act of parliament: And 


that to addreſs her majeſty to 


extend her way ative, and 
thereby to em 


Privilege of the pecrs, was the 


moſt aggravated piece of trea- 
chery, that ever houſe of com- 


mons was or could 


houſe of commons. 
the lords were looked upon as 


roil her with the 


be guilty of; | ad no effect. 
The Exp of Vorl. XV. 


* 
7 me 


the ſame being an affront to her 
majeſty, a malicious deſign on 
her perſon, by perſuading her 


to enter on that very thing, the | 


exorbitant practice whereof w 
the ruin of her fatherand prand. 
father; an unprecedented a. 
tempt upon the liberties of the 
people, and a meddling with 


What they have no power 


right to touch. Their Jordſhip; 
were likewiſe applauded for 
their zeal, coupage# and fide 


lity, in vindicating their own 


undoubted rights invaded by the 


houſe of commons, in their di- 


ligent care for the ſafety of her 
majeſty's perſon, in ſearching 
after the deeply - laid contri- 
vances of her enemies in the late 
plot, and in their aſſerting th: 


| liberties and rights of the peo- 


ple of oe. Joe againſt the ir- 
vaſion and uſurpation of the 
And, as 


the ſanctuary and ſafety of thi 


nation, ſo, in the name of the 


injured freeholders and com- 
mons of England, their lord- 
ſhips were aſſured, that they 


would firmly adhere to, and 


faithfully defend their lJordſhips 
in the further purſuit of thele 
Juſt and glorious ends. Though 
there was a great deal of truth 


in this paper, yet, being repre- 
ſented by the Glouceſterſhire 
juſtices, at the inſtigation of 


Mr. Howe, to the queen as of 


dangerous conſequence, a pro- 
clamation was publiſhed, pro- 
miſing a reward of one hundred 


pounds for the diſcovery of the 


author, and fifty pounds for ap- 


rp the printer, which 


